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''  PEEFACE. 


The  Geschichte  der  riymischen  Literatur^  the  principal  work  of  the 
late  Wilhelm  Sigmund  Teuffel,  differed  from  previous  histories 
in  its  wider  range  and  scope.  It  was  carried  from  the  earliest 
period  down  to,  and  beyond,  the  sixth  century  a.d.,  the  literary 
history  of  that  century  being  exhaustively  treated,  with  such 
notice  of  the  minor  writers  as  was  needed  to  present  the  greater 
in  their  true  light.  Jurisprudence,  natural  philosophy,  and  the 
other  technical  subjects  were  included,  and  its  proper  literary 
place  was  assigned  to  the  Christian  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
Roman  literature.  Another  special  aim  of  the  writer,  as  ex- 
plained in  his  preface,  was  to  make  the  most  of  all  the  frag- 
mentary remains,  and  to  estimate  each  constituent  of  the  whole 
by  its  intrinsic  worth  and  weight  apart  from  the  accidents  of 
tradition.  And,  finally,  he  claimed  to  have  maintained  an  un- 
prejudiced and  thoroughly  impartial  stand-point  in  his  criticism 
— the  justice  of  which  claim  his  readers  well  understand. 

The  book  was  published  in  1870.  It  was  considerably  en- 
larged by  the  author  in  two  subsequent  editions  (1872  and  1874), 
in  the  prefaces  to  which  he  acknowledges  the  assistance  of  M. 
Hertz,  F.  A.  Eckstein,  L.  Miiller,  E.  Wolfflin,  H.  Nolte,  W. 
Weissbrodt,  and  of  Dr.  L.  Schwabe,  his  colleague  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tubingen. 

Prof.  Teuffel,  who  died  in  1878,  left  his  work  in  the  hands  of 
the  last-named  scholar.  Dr.  Schwabe,  in  discharge  of  that  trust, 
republished  it  in  1882,  revised  throughout  in  accordance  with  the 
latest  researches,   and  much   augmented.      The  additions  and 
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IV  PREFACE. 

alterations  were  too  important  to  be  thrown  into  separate  notes. 
The  Editor  preferred  to  incorporate  his  own  work  in  the  text, 
which  he  modified  as  he  deemed  necessary,  here  and  there 
cancelling  the  author's  statements.  This  method  of  editing  (he 
explains  in  his  first  preface)  was  facilitated  by  what  he  regards 
as  a  characteristic  merit  of  Teuffel's  writing,  its  perfect  definite- 
ness  and  objectivity  of  view — the  reverse  of  the  vague  rhetoric 
which  pervades  most  books  concerned  with  the  history  of 
literature. 

In  his  new  edition  (1890)  Dr.  Schwabe  has  further  expanded 
and  still  more  freely  recast  the  original  History.  In  so  doing, 
however,  he  has  continually  adhered  to  the  strict  chronological 
plan  laid  down  by  the  author,  though  in  his  own  opinion  it  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  for  elucidating  the  general  movement  of 
literature  and  the  interdependence  of  its  different  branches.  He 
records  in  the  preface  the  continued  assistance  which  has  been 
rendered  by  Prof.  Hertz.  In  the  preparation  of  the  previous 
edition  he  was  aided  by  P.  H.  Eeusch  (in  the  sections  on 
the  Patristic  literature)  and  A.  v.  Gutschmid  (who  revised  the 
sections  on  the  historians  of  the  Imperial  period) ;  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  present  edition,  by  E.  Forster,  L.  Havet,  0.  Keller, 
W.  Meyer,  and  especially  by  his  colleague  0.  Crusius. 

An  English  translation  was  made,  with  the  author's  sanction, 
by  the  late  Dr.  Wilhelm  Wagner,  from  the  fijrst  German  edition 
— with  addenda  (incomplete)  from  the  second — and  published  by 
Messrs.  Bell  in  1873.  This  is  retained  throughout  as  the  basis  of 
the  present  translation.  But  in  incorporating  the  author's  addi- 
tions, together  with  the  larger  additions  and  improvements  which 
the  work  has  acquired  under  Dr.  Schwabe's  able  editorship,  I 
have  likewise  revised  the  translation  itself,  with  so  much  alter- 
ation as  appeared  requisite  to  make  it  more  completely  accurate, 
and  (I  hope)  more  uniformly  idiomatic  and  rectdable. 

In  the  bibliographical  sections  I  have  occasionally  added  to  the 
list  of  editions  and  treatises,  chiefly  English. 


PREFACE.  V 

As  regards  orthography,  I  have  retained  the  usual  Romanized 
spelling  for  Greek  names  of  localities,  while  I  have  followed  the 
German  edition  in  writing  Greek  personal  names  without  excep- 
tion as  in  Greek  (keeping  y  as  the  proper  representative  of 
upsilon).  It  is  particularly  convenient  in  a  history  of  Roman 
literature  that  the  Greek  writers  should  be  thus  kept  distinct 
from  the  Roman. 

I  have  adopted  the  spelling  "  Vergil "  instead  of  "  Virgil," 
whereas  Dr.  Schwabe  retains  the  latter  side  by  side  with  "  Ver- 
gilius."  The  juxtaposition  of  the  true  and  false  spelling  is 
obviously  awkward,  and  the  latter  appears  to  be  fast  retreating, 
at  any  rate  from  scholastic  literature,  in  England  and  America. 

With  these  few  exceptions  the  translation,  as  it  now  stands, 
corresponds  in  all  points  with  the  latest  German  edition.  The 
typographical  improvements,  which  distinguish  that  edition  from 
the  fourth,  have  also  been  reproduced,  e.g.  the  printing  of  the 
quotations  in  italics. 

G.  C.  W.  WARR. 

King's  College,  London,  Deceinher^  1890. 
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GENERAL   VIEW  OF   THE   SUBJECT. 


1.  The  Romans  lacked  the  versatility,  manysidedness  and 
imaginative  power  of  the  Greeks ;  their  eminent  qualities  are 
sober  and  8tcute  thought,  and  firmness  and  perseverance  of  will. 
Their  intellect  was  directed  to  the  practical,  and  sometimes 
degenerated  into  egotism  and  cunning,  just  as  their  perseverance 
often  turned  into  obstinacy  and  pedantry.  In  the  domain  of 
state  and  law  these  qualities  accomplished  great  and  enduring 
results,  while  they  were  decidedly  unfevourable  to  art  and 
literature* 

1.  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  2  quae  tanta  graviias^  quae  tanla  carutantiaj  magnitudo  antmt, 
probUcu,  fidee^  quae  tam  excdLens  in  omni  genere  virtue  in  uUie  fuity  ut  sit  cum 
maioribue  noeirie  comparanda  f  (8)  doctrina  Ghraecia  noe  et  omni  liUerarum  genere 
euperabat  etc.  De  imp.  Pomp.  60  maiores  noetroe  semper  in  pace  coneuetudini^  in 
heUo  utiliUUi  paruieee,  Gf.  Plin.  NH.  25,  4.  Tag.  dial,  b  si  ad  utilitatem  vitae 
omnia  consilia  factaque  nostra  dirigenda  sunt.  Quiictil.  12,  2, 7  ego  ilium  quem  instituo 
romanum  quendam  vdim  esse  sapientem,  qui  non  secretis  disceptationilms,  sed  rerum 
experimentis  atque  operibus  vere  civilem  virum  exhiheat, 

2.  Yabso  BB.  1,  2,  2  vetus  proverbium :  Romanus  sedendo  vincit,  Liv.  28,  14,  1 
insita  (Bomanorum)  animis  industria,  Liv.  42,  62  romana  constantia^  cf.  30,  7  and 
PoLTB.  8,  75  extr.  27,  8  llkow  roOro  Tdrrn  wapdi,  ^Pufialois  (Bos  koI  xarpc^  iffrtf  r6  jcard 
fihf  rdf  iXamaaeis  nbdalkarisroin  Koi  papvrdTovs  ifxiUeffOai,  jcard  di  rd$  ixirvx^as  a>t 
fLerpuoTdrovs.    ib.  1,  89  Utrres  ip  Tttyrl  0(X6ri/xoc  dunpepfarrus, 

8.  Fbomto  epist.  p.  185  Nab.  putem,  quia  reapse  nemo  est  Romae  ^Xdaropyost  ne 
nomen  quidem  huic  virtuti  esse  romanum.  The  romana  simplicitas  (e.g.  in  Martial. 
11,  20, 10  and  Stmmach.  epist.  7, 123 ;  cf .  Hob.  8. 1,  8,  52)  is  frequently  much  less 
plainness  than  coarseness.  Of  the  Bomana  fildes  also  (Liv.  5,  27,  11;  cf.  more 
romana  in  Cic.  ad  fam.  7,  5,  3.  16,  3.  18,  3)  the  other  nations  formed  a  peculiar 
opinion.  Liv.  9,  11,  7  semper  aliquam  fraudi  speciem  iuris  imponitis,  Plut. 
Crass.  81. 

4.  The  younger  Africanus  ap.  Macb.  sat.  3,  14,  7  eunt  in  ludum  histrionum, 
diseunt  cantare^  quae  maiores  nostri  ingenuis  probro  ducier  voLuerunt.    ib.  10  CtUo^ 
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cut  .  .  .  etiam  cantare  non  aerii  hominis  videtur.  Sen.  contr.  1,  praef .  8  cantandi 
Bcdtandique  obscena  8tudia,  Tag.  dial.  10  in  Orctecia,  ubi  ludicrtM  quoque  artea  exercere 
honeatum  est.  All  occupations  without  immediate  practical  tendency  are  artea 
l^ores  (Cic.  Brut.  3)  and  mediocres  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  6),  atudia  Uviora  (Cic.  de  or.  1, 
212.  Cat.  50)  and  minora  (Cic.  Brut.  70).  It  is  only  when  the  practical  occupations 
are  no  longer  possible  that  the  others  also  become  optimtMe  artes  (Cic.  fam.  7,  8,  4). 

2.  As  long  as  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Roman  nation 
remained  unaltered,  literary  occupation  was  thought  admissible 
only  so  far  as  it  was  of  practiced  value.  It  is  true  that  the 
importance  of  eloquence  as  a  means  of  political  influence,  the 
value  of  information  in  regard  to  events  that  had  taken  place, 
and  the  importance  of  jurisprudence  were  recognised  at  an 
early  time ;  but  the  oldest  historians  shrank  from  the  difficulty 
of  moulding  their  still  unschooled  native  tongue  into  a  literary 
language,  and  wrote  in  Greek.  All  other  fields  of  knowledge 
were  all  the  more  neglected ;  poetry  was  tolerated  only  for  the 
purposes  of  worship,  and  during  a  long  time  limited  to  a  single 
species.  The  earliest  poets  were  foreigners,  little  respected  in 
their  inferior  position,  and  thus  doubly  hindered  in  their  in- 
fluence. Only  in  the  course  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  the 
increased  acquaintance  with  Greek  life  and  literature  produced 
new  ideas,  interests,  and  requirements. 

1.  Cic  Plane.  66  M,  Catonis  illud  .  .  .  darorum  hominum  atque  magnorum 
ncn  minua  otii  quam  negotii  rationem  exstare  oportere.  The  same  Cato  ap.  Gell. 
11,  2,  5  sajs  in  praise  of  ancient  Bome :  poeticae  artis  honos  non  erat,  Festus  833 
scribcu  praprio  nomine  antiqui  et  lihrarios  et  poetas  vocahant.  The  literary  activity 
of  the  elder  Cato  sufficiently  shows  what  branches  of  literature  were  held 
admissible.  He  feared  dt  dToPa\oO<ri  *F<afjLaioi  rd  irpdyfAoera  ypofifxaTtay  i\\7jviK(Mf 
dyaT\ria$4uTes  (Plut.  Cato  mai.  23).  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  1-6  gives  a  sketch  of  the  part 
taken  by  the  Bomans  in  literature. 

2.  MHertz,  Schriftsteller  u.  Publikum  in  Horn,  Berl.  1858.  LFriedlIndeb, 
Sittengesch.  Boms  8*,  829. — Concerning  the  Boman  book-trade,  which  took  a 
considerable  start  only  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  flourished  specially  during 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Empire,  see  ThBirt,  antikes  Buchwesen  857.  LHInny, 
Schriftsteller  u.  Buchhftndler  in  Bom,  Ziirich  1884.    Cf.  §  172,  1.  219,  21. 

8.  A  significant  result  of  the  conservative  and  practical  tendency  of  that 
part  of  the  literature  which  may  be  called  typically  Boman  is  found  in  the 
great  number  and  importance  of  the  works  intended  to  form  introductions  to 
the  various  departments  of  public  life.  In  this  isagogic  literature  the  works 
of  the  elder  Cato  and  many  of  those  of  Varro  are  specially  prominent.  But 
Q.  Cicero's  treatise  de  petitione  consulatus  and  Frontinus  de  aquis  also  belong 
to  this  class.  LMercklin,  d.  isagogischen  Schriften  d.  BOra.,  Philol.  4,  418. 
OJahn,  on  Boman  encyclopaedias,  Ber.  d.  s&chs.  Ges.  d.  W.  1850,  268. 

4.  General  works  on  the  history  of  Boman  literature:  IAFabricius,  Biblio- 
theca  Latina,  Hamb.  1697  (best  edited  by  IAErnesti,  Lps.   177a  74  III) ;   bibl. 
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Lat.  mediae  et  inflmae  aetatis,  Hamb.  1784-46  VI  (last  ed.  Flor.  1858  VI).  IN  . 
FuNccins,  de  origine  et  pueritia,  de  adolesoentia,  de  virili  aetate,  de  imminente 
senectute,  de  vegeta  senectnte,  de  inerti  ac  decrepita  senectnte  linguae  Lat.,  Gie»sen 
etc.  1720  8qq.  VI.— GBebnhabdt,  Grundriss  d.  rOm.  Literatur,  Halle*  1872.  JCh 
FBlHB,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Literatur,  Carlsruhe  *  1868-70  III;  with  8  suppl.  I:  die 
christl.  Dichter  u,  Geschichtschreiber,  Carlsr.*  1872;  II:  d.  Theologie  u.d. 
Rechtsquellen,  Carlsr.  1887 ;  III :  d.  rOm.  Lit.  im  karoling.  Zeitalter,  Carlsr.  1840. 
Cf.  §  845,  1.  For  the  literature  of  the  Bepublio  see  also  the  sections  relating 
^thereto  in  THMoinisER^s  rOm.  Gkschichte. — EHObnsh,  Grundriss  am  Vorless.  tib. 
d.  rOm.  Lit.-Ge8ch.  Berl.*  1878.—EMuinc-OSETFPEBT,  G^esch.  d.  rOm.  Lit.  ftbr  Gymn. 
usw.,  Berlin  1875.  77  11. — GASixcox,  History  of  Latin  Literature  from  Ennius  to 
Boethius,  London,  1888  II. 

3.  Of  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  dramatic  poetry  seems 
after  all  to  be  most  in  conformity  with  the  character  of  the 
Boman  people.  Like  all  Italians,  the  Eomans  possessed  a  quick 
eye  for  all  peculiarities  of  outward  appearance,  the  talent  of 
close  observation,  lively  imitation  and  quick  repartee.  Hence 
it  comes  that  improvisation  and  songs  of  a  jocular  and  abusive 
character,  poetical  dialogues  and  amoebaean  ditties  are  found 
in  Italy  at  a  very  remote  date. 

1.  Histories  of  Latin  poetry:  OBibbeck,  Gesch.  der  rOm.  Dichtung  I 
Dichtung  der  Eepublik,  Stuttg.  1887.  MPatin,  etudes  sur  la  po^e  lat. 
Par.  «  1875.  II.  WTSbllab,  the  Boman  poets  of  the  Eepublic,*  Lond.  1881. 

2.  Specimens  of  italum  acetum  (Hor.  S.  1,  7,  82 ;  cf .  mcUedica  civitaSj  Gic.  Gael. 
88 ;  Momanorum  facetiae^  Trkbell.  Gtkllien.  9)  are  furnished  by  the  numerous 
surnames  which  were  originally  nicknames  taken  from  corporal  peculiarities ;  see 
Quint.  1,  4,  25.  EHCbneb  in  IwMUller's  Handb.  d.  Altertumswiss.  1,  515.  This 
quality  was  further  developed  by  the  political  and  leg^  quarrels  of  subsequent 
times.    Cf.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  216.    Quint.  6,  8, 1. 

8.  The  occentationes  were  prohibited  in  the  XII  tables  on  punishment  of 
flogging. — Plaut.  Aul.  8,  2,  81  te  iam  .  .  .  pipido  hie  differam  ante  ctedes. — For 
the  satirical  songs  on  the  triumphator,  see  §  84. — The  custom  is  described  by  Suet. 
Vesp.  19  infunere  Favor  archiminius  personam  eius  (i.e.  Vespasiani)/er«7M  imitansque, 
ut  est  moSj  facta  ac  dicta  vivi, — The  amoebaean  form  prevails  in  the  songs  of  the 
fratres  arvales,  the  Fesoennine  songs,  the  songs  used  in  the  triumphs,  songs  of 
beggars  (Schol.  Hor.  E.  1, 17, 48),  shepherds'  songs  (Vbro.  eel.  8, 59 ;  as  at  the  present 
day :  cf.  AHolm,  G^sch.  Sicil.  2,  806).  A  certain  liking  for  dialogue  long  prevails 
in  Boman  literature,  e.g.  in  the  instance  of  the  jurist  Junius  Brutus  (§  182,  2), 
and  C.  Curio  (§  158,  6).  Its  popularity  appears  e.g.  from  the  inscription  of 
Aesemia  (colloquy  between  a  hostess  and  guest),  GIL  9,  2689. 

4.  On  festive  occasions  merry  performances  of  this  kind  took 
place  even  in  public  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  tibia  and  with 
dancing.  The  actors  were  disguised,  in  accordance  with  the 
fondness  of  Southern  nations  for  mummery,  their  faces  being 
painted  or  masked.     There  was  only  a  small  step  from  the 
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farcical  representation  of  an  actual  event  to  exhibiting  a  fictitious 
action,  in  which  the  plot  was  invented  and  set  down,  but  the 
detail  of  the  execution  left  to  the  performers.  Popular  per- 
formances of  this  kind  were  the  Fescennine  songs,  the  Saturae, 
the  Mimi,  and  later  on  the  Atellanae. 

1.  Vebo.  G.  2,  885  Auaonii  .  .  .  coUmi  verstbut  incomptit  ludunt  risuque 
icluto  omque  carticibu$  mmunt  horrenda  cavatU^  etc.  (Tibull.  2,  1,  55  agricola 
.  .  .  minio  tuffusua  .  .  .  rubenti  primus  inexperta  duxU  ah  arte  choroa  of  a 
Greek  character.)    Cf.  MomfSEir,  BG.  1^  222. 

5.  The  name  of  the Fescenninaeis  derived  from  the  Faliscan 
town  of  Fescennium  in  the  South  of  Etruria,  though  they  belong 
in  general  to  central  Italy.  They  made  part  of  rustic  merry- 
makings, being  performed  on  occasions  of  rejoicing,  the  perfor- 
mers indulging  in  mutual  abuse  and  coarse  jokes  etc.  Though 
this  custom  was  originally  also  practised  on  rustic  festivals  (e.g. 
at  harvest-time,  and  the  festivals  of  Tellus  and  Silvanus),  it  was 
gradually  confined  to  narrower  limits  and  restricted  to  weddings. 
When,  after  the  downfall  of  the  Republic,  the  Fescenninae  were 
drawn  into  the  domain  of  artistic  poetry,  they  retained  their 
sceptic  character  and  continued  to  be  used  at  weddings. 

1.  KZell,  Ferienschrr.  2, 121.  OMOllbb,  Etmsker  2<,  296.  BKlotz,  lat.  Lit.- 
Gesch.  1,  292.  WGoBS8Eir,  Origines  poee.  124.  AThBroman,  de  yersibus  fesc., 
Upsala  1852.  ABossbach,  rOm.  Ehe  (1853)  840. — Fbstus  in  Paul.  85  Feacennini 
vernu,  qui  eanebatUur  in  nuptiia^  ex  urbe  Feecennina  dicuntur  allaii,  $ive  ideo  dicti 
quia  fcucinum  putabarUur  arcere.  The  immediate  connection  of  the  name  with  the 
name  of  the  town  should  not  be  denied,  witness  the  grammatical  formation  of  the 
word  and  the  analogy  of  the  Atellanae.  Cf .  ades  Feacennina  Yebq.  Aen.  7,  695 
and  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Fescennium  e.g.  Arretium  -tini^  Clusium  -sini,  Crua^ 
tumium  -minij  Sutrium  -trini.  The  derivation  from  faadnum  (which  reappears  in 
BiBBECK,  G^sch.  d.  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  9)  is  upset  by  the  linguistic  difficulties. 

2.  HoR.  E.  2,  1,  189  agricalae  priaei  .  .  .  condita  poat  frumenta  levantea 
tempore  feato  corpua  et  ipaum  animum  .  .  .  Tellurem  porco,  Silvanum  laete 
piabantj  floribua  et  vino  Omnium  .  .  .  (145)  Feacennina  per  hunc  inventa  licentia 
marem  veraibua  aUemia  (cf.  Sen.  Med.  106)  opprobria  ruatica  fudit^  lihertaaque 
recurrentea  accepta  per  annoa  luait  amahUiler^  donee  iam  aaevua  apertam  in  rabiem 
coepit  verti  iocua  etc  Liv.  7,  2,  7  non  .  .  .  feacennino  verau  aimUem  income 
poaitum  temere  ac  rudem  aiUemia  iaciebant,  Lucan.  2,  868  non  aoiiti  luaere  acdea  nee 
more  aabino  excepit  triatia  convida  feata  maritua.  Macb.  sat.  8,  14,  9  M,  Cato  aenat' 
orem  non  ignobilem  CaecUium  .  .  .  Feacenninum  voccU,  probably  on  account  of 
his  habit  of  ridiadaria  fundere^  iocoa  dicere  (ib.)    Cf.  Fest.  844  y.  spatiator. 

8.  Catull.  61, 122  ne  diu  taceat  (at  a  wedding)  procax  feacennina  locutio.  Sen. 
Med.  107  conceaao  iuvenea  ludiie  iurgio.  hinc  illinc  iuvenea  mittite  earmina,  rara  eat  in 
dominoa  iuata  licentia.    ib.  118  feata  dicax  fundat  oofivtcia  feaoenninua^  advcU  turba 
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foeot.  Sen.  oontr.  7,  21, 12  inter  nuptiaUs  feacenninos  (so  Plik.  NH.  15,  86 ;  cf.  Sert. 
Aen.  7,  695  Fe9cennium  oppidum  eat,  ubi  nuplialia  invenla  tutU  earmina)  in  crucem 
generi  noitri  iocabantnr,  Auson.  opusc  28  (cento  nupt.)  p.  145  Sch.  feacenninoa 
anuU  cdebritaa  nuplialia  verhorumque  petuLantiam  nUna  vetere  inatituto  ludua  ttdmittit, 
SnntACH.  or.  pro  patre  18,  p.  835  S.  Claudian.  Fescenn.  4,  29  ducant  pervigilea 
earmina  tibiae  permiaaiaque  iocia  lurba  licentior  exaultet  tetricia  libera  legUma.  Apoll. 
Sid.  ep.  1,  5  in  fin.  (of  Bicimer's  wedding)  cum  per  omnia  theatra,  •  •  •  Talaaio 
feacmminua  expiiearetur,    Draooht.  6,  71.  8,  644.  10,  288. 

4.  CSatnllns'  first  epithalamiom  (61)  is  an  imitation  (v.  122  sqq.)  of  the  national 
custom.  For  the  Fescenninae  of  Annianns  the  Faliscan  see  §  8^,  8.  Of  Clandianns 
we  possess  de  nuptiis  Honorii  Aug.  et  Mariae  fesoennina  (4  poems  in  different 
metres).  On  the  other  hand  see  Macb.  sat.  2.  4,  21  temporUma  triumviralibua 
JPoUiOy  cum  feacenninoa  (satirical  poems)  in  eum  Auguatua  acripaiaaet^  ait :  at  ego 
taceo,  non  eat  enin  facile  in  eum  acribere  qui  poteat  proacribere, 

5.  The  original  metre  of  the  Fescenninae,  as  far  as  they  may  have  been  at  all 
metrical,  was  no  doubt  the  Satomian  line.  The  Fescenninae  never  made  their 
way  to  the  stage.  The  passage  in  Diombd.  GL.  1.  479,  18,  where  Fesoenninns 
appears  to  be  mentioned  as  another  name  for  the  creticns  ( -  ^  -)  is  corrupt. 

6.  In  the    Satnrae  the  dramatic  element  seems  to  have 

prevailed  from  the  beginning.  Most  likely  they  were  merry 
performances  of  the  country  clowns  of  Latium,  separate  songs 
or  comic  stories,  recited  with  gesticulation  and  dancing  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  tibia,  more  varied  in  their  occasions  and 
subjects  than  the  Fescenninae.  They  belonged  to  the  popular 
festivities,  and  when  in  the  year  390/564  a  public  stage  was 
erected  at  Rome,  they  were  also  enacted  on  it  by  wandering 
mountebanks.  Later  on,  when  regular  dramas  in  the  Greek 
fashion  were  established  among  the  public  entertainments,  they 
were  joined  to  them  and  thus  gradually  came  to  be  looked  upon 
as  farces  or  after-plays  (exodia),  though  this  place  was  after- 
wards occupied  by  the  Atellanae. 

1.  With  regard  to  the  satnrae  all  is  ohecnre  and  uncertain.  Something  may 
be  gathered  from  the  expression  aaturcu  agere  (Liv.  7.  2,  7  impletaa  modia  aaturaa 
deacripto  iam  ad  tibicinem  cantu  motuque  eongruenti  peragdxnU),  the  adaptation  to 
the  stage  and  transition  to  the  sense  of  exodia ;  see  Liv.  7.  2, 11  iuventua  hiatrionibua 
fahdlarum  actu  relido  ipaa  inter  ae  more  antiquo  ridicula  intexta  veraibua  ietctitare 
eoepit ;  quae  exodia  poatea  appeUata  .   •   .   aunt, 

2.  Derivation  of  the  name.  Dioiced.  GL.  1, 485  aatira  dicta  aive  a  Satyria^  quod 
aimiliter  in  hoc  carmine  ridiculae  rea  pudendaeque  dicuniur,  quae  velut  a  Satyria 
proferuntur  et  fiunt ;  aive  aatura  a  lance,  quae  referta  variia  multiaque  primitiia  in 
aacro  apud  priacoa  dia  inferebatur  et  a  copia  ae  aaturitate  rei  aatura  vocabatur  .  .  . ; 
aive  a  quodam  genere  farciminia,  quod  multia  rebua  refertum  aaturam  dicit  Varro 
vocitatum  •  .  .  alii  autem  dictam  putant  a  lege  acUura,  quae  uno  rogatu  muUa  aimul 
conprehendat,  quod  acilicet  et  aatura  carmine  multa  aimul  poemata  conprehenduntur. 
Most  probably  the  term  passed  from  a  ritualistic  use  (lanx  aatura)  to  the  legisla- 
tive sphere  {imperium  per  aatuntm  dare,  aliquid  in  [per]  aaturam  ferre,  aedilem  per 
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BcUuram  fetcert,  gententioM  per  aaturam  eocquirere)  and  was  transferred  thenoe  to  the 
literary  sphere.  With  tatura  (from  satur)  a  substantive  has  to  be  supplied  in  every 
case  (lanxj  lex)^  fabtda  of  course  with  the  literary  satura.  Of.  also  the  Ital.  farsa, 
prop,  stuffing,  mixture. — For  attempts  to  connect  seUura  with  the  Greek  Zirvpoi 
see  DioMEDES  1.1.,  Mommsen  BG  1^  28.  222.  457,  recently  OKklleb,  Phil.  45,  890 
and  BiBBECK,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  9.  The  last-named  supposes  the  sense  of  *  the  well- 
filled  '  to  have  been  derived,  but  at  a  very  early  time,  from  aatura  *the  goat-play ' 
of  the  aaturi  '  goats,^  because  the  latter  were  filled  with  meat  and  drink :  this  is 
improbable,  regard  being  had  to  the  antiquity,  meaning  and  use  of  the  words  9atur 
(found  even  in  the  chant  of  the  Arvales),  saturare,  aaturitas,  aaturio ;  aatisy  «a^ieto«, 
8€Uias  etc.  See  also  §  28. — Satura  as  a  designation  of  comedies  by  Naevius  (see 
however  §  95,  7),  Quinctius  Atta,  Pomponius. 

8.  The  principal  reference  for  the  development  of  the  drama  among  the 
Bomans:  Liv.  7,  2  (evidently  full  of  arbitrary  conclusions,  see  OJahn,  Herm. 
2,  224.) — A  wooden  stage  (scena,  vinirfi)  was  erected  in  the  Circus  for  performances 
for  the  amusement  of  the  people  (by  Etruscan  dancers  to  the  flute,  etc)  in  the  year 
890/864.  This  new  arrangement  was  no  doubt  connected  with  the  remodelling  and 
prolongation  of  the  chief  Boman  festival  (the  Ludi  Roman%\  which  had  been 
carried  out  shortly  before  (888/866) ;  Mommsen  BG.  l^  457.  Fest.  826  $cenico8  (ludoa) 
primum  fecUte  C,  <Jl«-f >  Hum,  M,  FopUium  M.  /.  (coa.  895/859)  (curulesy  aedilea 
memoriae  (jrrodiderutuy  hiatorici,  A  starting-point  was  thus  given  for  a  regular 
theatre,  such  as  was  commenced  by'Andronicus  120  years  later.  After  the  intro- 
duction of  a  regular  book  for  the  play,  adopted  from  the  Greek,  the  old  songs  to 
a  tibia  may  have  still  been  used  for  filling  up  the  intervals,  while  the  farcical 
performances,  in  like  manner  as  the  Greek  Satyr-drama,  were  added  after  the 
serious  performances  which  were  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  art. 

4.  Exodium  denotes  the  conclusion  of  a  performance  (compare  Varro  in 
Nonius  27  SocrcUee  .  .  .  tn  exodio  vitae ;  vitae  cureum  ,  ,  ,  ab  origine  ctd  exodium 
(tddudtie  ;utad  exodium  ducaa)^  especially  a  merry  farce  acted  after  a  serious  play ; 
cf.  Plut.  Crass.  88  e/t  rotoM  ^curip  i^fkw  t^p  Kpdtraov  (rrpaniyLay,  &ffT€p  Tpayf^dlop^ 
TeX«wr^oi.  Cf.  Pelopid.  84  rifp  ra0V»  oCop  rpayt^las  ftcToXi^f,  rift  rvpapplSos  i^top 
Bearpucbp  y€POfUvrfP.  Schol.  Iuv.  8,  175  eacodiarius  apud  veteree  in  fine  ludorum 
intrabaty  qui  ridiculus  foret,  ut  quidquid  lacrimarum  atque  trietitiae,  quae  exiseent 
ex  irafficie  affectibus^  huius  apectactdi  risus  detergeret.  exodiariue  Amm.  Marc  28,  4,  88. 
In  an  inscription,  OIL.  6, 1064  Wilm.  1501* :  Aeinius  Ingenuua  exodiariue.  See  also 
WiLM.  574.  After  the  disappearance  of  the  old  saturae,  the  Atellanae  and  mimi 
(§  7,  4)  were  especially  used  for  this  purpose ;  hence  Atdlanieum  eocodium  (Suet. 
Tib.  45),  exodium  Atellanae  (Iuv.  6,  71)  and  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  40  'AreXXoviy  iorlp  if  tup 
\eyofUp(itp  i^oiiaplup.  Erroneously  Livr  7,  2,  11  quae  exodia  poetea  appeUata  eon- 
eerlaque  fahellia  potiheimum  Atellania  sunt. 

7.  The  mimus  came  from  Magna  Graecia;  as  a  farcical 
representation  on  the  stage  of  persons  and  actions,  it  is  in  all 
probability  at  Eome  of  about  the  same  age  as  the  stage  itself. 
Originally  these  mimi  may  have  been  eicted  on  the  stage  by 
themselves  (as  they  were  still  later  at  the  Floralia),  but  when 
performances  of  a  serious  nature  had  gained  the  ascendency,  they 
were  employed  as  after-plays,  though  for  a  long  time  they  were 
less  popular  than  the  newly  accepted  Atellanic  farces ;  until  in 
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Cicero's  time  the  mimus  also  obtained  a  place  in  literature  and 
then  maintained  itself  on  the  stage  all  the  longer,  at  first  as  an 
after-play,  but  also  in  the  Imperial  period  by  itself. 

1.  DiOMED.  GL,  1,  491  mimus  eat  aermonia  cuiualibet  motua  (aermonem  viovere,  like 
ioeum  movere  in  Sall.  Cat.  95)  aim  reveretUia,  vd  factorum  et  (etiam)  turpium  cum 
laaeivia  imitalio  ;  a  Oraecia  ita  definitua :  fi2fxAs  ion  fdpaieis  filov  ra  re  cvyK€X^p^y^va 
KoX  davyxibpfrpu  TepUx<ap»  In  the  same  manner  Euanthius  p.  7  Beiffersch.  states 
that  the  mimi  were  named  so  ofr  diutuma  imiUUione  vilium  rerum  et  levium  peraon- 
arum,  and  Isid.  orig.  18, 49  mimi  aunt  dicti  greteca  appdlatione  quod  rerum  humanarum 
(rather  humilium^  see  Dorat.  note  8  helow,  and  Tbuffbl  JJ.  113,  880)  aint 
imitalionea,  GIGbysar,  der  rOmische  Mimus,  Wien  1864  {  —  SBer.  der  Wiener 
Akad.  12,  287).  LFriedlandeb  in  JMarquardt^s  rOm.  Staatsverwaltiing  8',  549  and 
in  his  Sittengesch.  2^,  892. 

2.  As  long  as  the  mimus  was  not  fixed  in  writing,  not  being  strictly  separated 
from  the  mountebank  representations  in  eyery>day  life,  it  was  left  unnoticed.  The 
traces  of  its  existence  in  the  time  before  Sulla  have  been  collected  by  MHertz, 
JJ.  98,  581.  The  oldest  trace  occurs  in  Festus  826,  where  the  writer,  after  men- 
tioning the  erection  of  a  stage  and  the  introduction  of  performances  {ludi  acenicij 
aeUlationea)  on  it,  thus  proceeds :  aolebant  (hia  prodire  mimi^  in  orcheatra^  dum 
(in  acena  actua  fa)bulae  componeren(tur,  eum  geatibua  obyaettenia.  Then  follows  a 
mention  of  ludi  (ApoUinarea)  C.  Sulpido  C,  Fulmo  coa,  (rather  P.  Sulp,  Cn,  Fulvio 
=  543/211),  at  which  appeared  a  libertinua  mimua  magna  natu  qui  (td  tibicinem 
aaltaret^  and  of  the  deviating  opinion  of  Sinnius  Gapito,  who  placed  the  event 
Claudia  et  Fnlvia  eaa,  (542/212).  In  the  7th  century  u.c.  are  mentioned  ex- 
cesses of  the  mimi  by  nominatim  campellare  in  acena  (Gobnif.  ad  Her.  1,  14,  24. 
2.  18,  19),  and  in  the  year  689/115  Gassiodorus  states  that  the  censors  artem 
ludicram  ex  urbe  remaverunt.  To  the  same  period  belongs  the  mimua  vetua  oppida 
ridiculua  called  Tular  in  Gic  de  or.  2, 259  (the  time  a.  668/91),  and  the  auavia  mimua 
Protagenea  *  FUmrima  que(i)  fecit  papula  aaueia  gaudia  nuge{i)a  ^  (GIL.,  1, 1297. 9, 4463.) 
— Mimes  were  performed  especially  at  the  Flaralia  (first  celebrated  516/288,  regularly 
from  581/178)  on  a  stage  erected  expressly  for  this  purpose  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Flora  (Aug.  civ.  d.  2, 26.  Mkbkel  on  Ov.  FastL  p.  clxiii);  the  final  effect:  exuuntur 
veatibua  papula  flagitante  meretricea  quae  tunc  mimarum  funguntur  officio  (Lact.  inst. 
1,  20,  6).  Yal.  Max.  2,  10,  8  notices  the  nudatia  mimarum  on  the  stage  as  a  priacua 
moa  iocorum, 

8.  DiOMED.  GL.  1,  490  quarta  apeciea  (fabularum  latinarum)  eat  planipedia,  qui 
graece  dicitur  fu/ios.  idea  autem  laiine  planipea  dictua  quod  actorea  pedHma  plania,  i.e, 
nudiaj  proacenium  intrairentj  nan  ut  tragici  actorea  cum  cothurnia  neque  ut  comici 
cum  aaccia  .  .  .  cuiua  planipedia  Atla  .  ,  ita  ,  ,  meminit :  *■  daturin  eatia  aurum  f 
exauUeU  planipea,"*  Festus  277  mimi  pUtnipedea,  Auson.  epist.  11  de  mimo  plani- 
pedem,  luv.  8,  191  planipedea  audit  (populus)  Fabioa  (cf.  Suet.  Ner.  4.  Tag.  hist. 
8,  62).  Don  AT.  de  com.  p.  9  Beifi^rsch. :  planipedia  dicta  6b  humilitatem  argumenti 
eiua  ac  vilitatem  actarum,  qui  non  cothurno  aut  aocco  nituntur  in  acaena  aut  pulpito  aed 
plana  pede,  Gell.  1,  11,  12  ai  ut  planipedi  aaltanti  .  .  .  numeroa  et  modoa  .  .  . 
tibicen  incineret,  Macb.  sat.  2,  1,  9  planipedia  et  fabulonia  (sannionis  ?)  imptidica 
.  .  .  verba  iacientia.  Gf.  also  Sen.  ep.  8,  8  exccUceati  in  contrast  to  cothurnati  (see 
also  the  passage  of  Seneca  just  below).  According  to  this  the  popular  planipea 
designates  the  actor  of  the  mimua  in  opposition  to  those  of  the  higher  drama. 
mimua  signifies,  like  fuftosj  the  actor  as  well  as  the  farce  itself. — The  mimus  as  an 
after-play  was  given  on  the  front  part  of  the  stage  divided  from  the  back  by  a 
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drop-scene  (aiparium.)  Donat.  de  com.  p.  12  J^iffersch.  mimicum  vdum  quod 
populo  dUistUy  dum  fabularum  acttta  ctnnmutantur  (see  above,  n.  2, 1.  7).  Sen.  tranq. 
11,  8  Publiliua  (§  212, 8)  .  .  .  inter  multa  alia  coUiumo^  rum  tantum  $ipariOj  fortiora 
et  hoc  ait,  luv.  8,  105  vocem  .  .  .  loctisti  aipariOy  clamomm  ageres  ut  Phaama 
CatuUi. 

4.  Cic.  fam.  9, 16,  7  secundum  Oenomaum  Accii  non,  ut  <dim  soiehatj  Atdtananij  aed^ 
ut  nunc  Jit  J  minium  introduxieti,  Cf.  §  6,  4.  §  10, 1.  The  dying  Augustus,  however, 
in  his  question  (Suet.  Aug.  99)  ecquid  amicis  videretur  mimMm  vitae  commode  trane^ 
egiese  did  not  use  the  word  mimue  of  the  *  after-play^  of  life,  as  OHirschfeld, 
Wiener  Stud.  5, 116  assumes ;  he  compared  life,  in  Stoical  fashion,  to  a  stage-play ; 
cf.  Sen.  epist.  80,  7  hie  humanae  vUae  mimus,  qui  nobis  partes  quas  male  agamus 
adsignat ;  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  21,  626.  ~  The  phrase  scenicum  exodium  in  Suet. 
Dom.  10  (cf .  §  824,  5)  also  no  doubt  means  a  mimus. 

8.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic  the  mimus,  or  farce,  was  intro- 
duced into  literature  by  D.  Laberius,  Publilius  Syrus  and  perhaps 
L.  Valerius.  At  the  same  time  its  form  was  assimilated  to  that 
of  the  other  species  of  drama,  and  the  scope  of  its  materials  was 
enlarged,  so  that  it  gradually  absorbed  all  the  earlier  kinds  of 
comedy,  the  Attic-!Boman  palliata,  the  togata  with  its  domestic 
and  Soman  subject-matter,  the  Atellanae  with  their  roughness 
and  indelicacy.  Under  the  Empire,  when  the  higher  branches 
of  the  drama  barely  maintained  their  position  with  the  old  stock 
pieces,  the  mimus  independently  performed  and  the  pantomimus 
acted  in  dumb-show  were  in  the  ascendant ;  new  mimi  continued 
to  be  composed  in  response  to  the  daily  demand  till  the  latest 
period  of  the  Empire,  although  the  higher  literature,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  modem  farces  etc.,  took  no  particular  notice  of  them. 
As  writers  of  mimi  are  mentioned  a  certain  Catullus  and  Lentu- 
lus,  also  Atticus,  Helvidius,  Vergilius  Eomanus,  Hostilius,  Marul- 
lus,  Aemilius  Severianus  and  Aesopus. 

1.  On  the  mimiambi  of  Cn.  Matins  §  150, 2 ;  on  the  ffarvpiKol  KtafUfiSleu  supposed 
to  have  been  written  by  Sulla  r^  xarplip  0wyf  see  §  157,  8.  On  Philistion  §  254,  6 
and  L.  Crassicius  §  268,  2.  On  Lucilius  §  807,  2. — The  fragments  of  the  mimi 
belonging  to  the  Empire  in  Bibbeck  com.'  p.  892. 

2.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  242  mimorum  est  ethoLogorum^  si  nimia  est  imitatio  (caricatures), 
sicut  obscenUas.  Cf.  ib.  289.  orat.  88  ridiculo  sic  usurum  oratorem  ut  .  .  nee  sub- 
obscene  (utatur),  ne  mimicum  (sit),  Ovid,  trist.  2,  497  (cbscena  iocantes)  and  515 
(imitanies  turpia),  Quintil.  6, 1,  47.  Cf.  n.  5. — ^The  principal  purpose  was  to  pro- 
voke laughter :  Hob.  S.  1,  10,  6 ;  Apulei.  flor.  1,  5  si  mimus  est  riseris,  .  .  si 
comoedia  est  faveris,  Cassiod.  Yar.  IV.  fin. :  mimusy  qui  nunc  tantummodo  derisui 
habetur.  This  was  also  done  by  means  of  making  faces  (Quintil.  6,  8,  29),  imitat- 
ing the  noises  of  animals,  etc.  Performance  by  a  trained  dog,  Plut.  de  sollert. 
animaL  10  (mor.  p.  978  ad  fin.). 

8.  Plan  and  general  scheme.  Cic.  Phil.  2, 65  persona  de  mimo^  modo  egens,  repente 
dives.    CaeL  65  mimi  est  iam  exitus,  nan  fabulae :  in  quo  cum  clausula  nan  invenitur 
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fugit  eUiquis  ex  manihuSy  deinde  9oMlla  eoncrepantj  aidaeum  toUitur,  Later  on, 
greater  accuracy  was  used.  Quint.  4,2,b8eat  quidam  et  ductus  ret  credtbUis,  queUii 
in  comoediis  etiam  et  in  mimie,  Plut.  de  sollert.  anim.  19  (of  the  time  of  Yes- 
pasian)  fdfju(>  xXoirV  ix^""^  dpafULTucifp  koI  iro\uwp6<rtarw. — Specimens  of  dialogue  in 
Cic.  de  or.  2,  274,  e.g. :  quid  eat  tibi  Ista  mulierf  *  Uxor,''  SimiliSy  me  diusjidius. — 
Laberius'  prologue  in  Macr.  sat.  2,  7,  2.  Cf.  Isid.  orig.  18,  49  hdbthant  (mimi)  tuum 
aetarem  qui  antequam  mimum  ageret  fabulam  pranuntiareL  On  the  cantica,  see 
below  n.  11. 

4.  Being  a  scurrilous  representation  of  low  life,  the  mimus  is  to  a  certain  extent 
like  the  togata  and  both  have  many  titles  in  common,  e.g.  Aquae  caldae.  Augur, 
Compiialia,  FuUo,  Virgo,  the  latter  two  occurring  also  among  the  artistic  Atel- 
lanae,  with  which  the  mimus  shares  also  the  titles  Gemini,  ffetaera,  Nuptiae, 
Piecator,  The  principal  difference  may  be  found  in  the  prevalence  of  the  mimic 
element  in  the  mimus  (n.  2),  and  the  existence  of  the  oecae  peraonae  in  the  Atel- 
lanae.  With  the  paUiata  the  mimus  shares  the  titles  Cotax,  Hetaera,  and  Phaema, 
and  besides  we  find  the  following  originally  Greek  titles  of  mimi:  Alexandrea, 
Bdonietria,  Cacomnemon^  Cophinus,  Ephebue,  Necyomantia,  and  Scylax, 

5.  The  plots  were  in  general  of  an  obscene  character  (n.  2),  esp.  seductions, 
scenes  of  adultery,  cheating  of  husbands  or  fathers  or  persons  easily  imposed  upon. 
Cf.  Cic.  Bab.  Post.  85  iUinc  omnea  pmeetigiae,  .  .  •  omnee  fcUlaciae,  omnia  *denique 
ab  iie  mimorum  argumenta  nata  tunt.  Ovid,  trist.  2.  497.  luv.  6,  44.  8,  197. 
Capitol.  M.  Anton.  29,  2.  Lampbid.  Heliog.  25,  4  (mimica  aduUeria),  Donat.  on 
Aen.  5.  64  mimi  aolis  inhoneetia  et  aduUeria  placent,  Lactant.  inst.  6.  20  {mimi)  docent 
adulteria  dum  fingunt,  Mikuc.  Feu  Oct.  87,  12  in  acenicia  (ludia)  .  .  iurpitudo 
prclixioT,  nunc  enim  mimua  vet  exponU  ttduUeria  vet  monatrat,  nunc  enervia  hiatrio 
amorem  dum  fingit  infigit*  With  the  same  tendency  mythological  subjects  were 
selected  and  treated,  and  this  most  frequently  imder  the  Emperors  (by  Laberius : 
Lacus  Avemus,  Necyomantia).  Arhob.  adv.  gent.  4,  85  etiam  mimia  et  acurrilihua 
ludicria  aanctiaaimorum  peraonae  interponuntur  deorum,  et  ut  apectatoribua  vacuia  riaua 
poeait  atque  hilaritaa  exdtari,  iocularibua  feriuntur  cavillationibua  numina,  Cf.  7,  88. 
Tkbtull.  apolog.  15  (here  are  mentioned  as  mimi  Anubis  moechus,  Luna  masctda, 
Diana  fiagellata,  lovis  mortui  testamentum  recitatum,  tres  Hercules  f amelici ;  cf . 
§  868,  7).  Similar  8ul:g'ects  are  Kinyras  and  Myrrha  (Joseph,  ant.  19, 1, 18),  Paris 
and  Oenone  (Suet.  Dom.  10),  Priapus  (Auoustin.  civ.  dei  6,  7).  In  this  way,  the 
mimi  were  both  a  symptom  and  an  important  vehicle  of  the  most  horrible  im- 
morality. 

6.  This  scurrility  and  corruption  are  seemingly  contrasted  (Sen.  ep.  8, 8)  by  the 
wise  and  moral  sayings  with  which  especially  Syrus^  mimi  abounded,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Greek  comedy  (comp.  Plaut.  Bud.  4,  7,  28).  But  this 
combination  of  scurrility  and  wisdom  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the  popular 
character  (see  WHebtzbebo  on  Juvenal  15, 16),  and  in  the  Imperial  period  the 
second  feature  may  have  been  less  conspicuous.  On  the  other  hand,  personal 
allusions,  which  had  been  made  in  the  mimi  even  before  (Cobmificius  above  §  7,  2. 
Labebius  v.  7),  were  then  sometimes  indulged  in  by  the  mimi  against  the  very 
highest  persons.  Capit.  M.  Ant.  8,  1  (cf.  §  868,  7),  ib.  29, 1.  Maximin.  9,  8  sqq. 
Lampbid.  Oomm.  8,  4.  Cf .  Vopisc.  Aurel.  42,  5.  Mm uc.  Fel.  Oct.  84, 7  non  philoaophi 
atudio,  aed  mimi  convicio  (cf*  Cic.  Mur.  18)  digna  iata  aententia  eat, 

7.  The  mimi  were  performed  by  one  principal  actor  (cf.  Macs.  sat.  2, 7, 7  below 
§  212,8),  who  was  at  the  same  time  the  director  of  the  troupe  of  mimi  (archimimua). 
Such  are  often  mentioned :  e.g.  dpx^*^^  2w/m(«  the  friend  of  Sulla  (Plut.  Sull.  86). 
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Others :  Suet.  Vesp.  19.  luv.  8, 187.  Mab.  Max.  in  Schol.  Iuv.  4,  58.  Porph.  on 
Hor.  8.  2,  6,  72.  Auoustim.  civ.  d.  6, 10.  Vict.  Vit.  de  persec.  Vand.  1,  47.  OIL.  8, 
6118  (cf.  Herin.  17,  495).  6,  1068.  1064.  4649.  Oh.  2625 -Wilm.  2624;  cf.  below 
n.  9  and  above  §  7,  2.  On  the  archimimae  n.  8.  Besides  this  first  actor  were  also 
tidoret  $eeundarum  (Suet.  Gal.  87),  inferior  to  the  first  (Hor.  £.  1, 18, 18.  8. 1,  9,  46), 
who  imitated  him  throughout  (Subt,  1.1.)  and  received  blows  from  him  (Iuv.  5, 
171.  8, 192.  Mabtial.  2,  79,  8.  5,  61, 11.  Abnob.  adv.  g.7,88).  Sorix,  named  above 
as  archimimus,  appears  also  in  secondary  parts  GIL.  10,  814  (C  Norhani  Saricia 
secundarum  etc.).  Among  these  we  find  in  a  prominent  place  the  customary  part 
of  the  stupidus  (Ob.  2645.  Wilm.  2685  Aurdiu8  Eutyches,  atupidtta  gregU  urbani,  cf . 
Oh.  2608  and  below  n.  9.  Iuv.  8, 197.  Gapitol.  M.  Ant.  29,  2),  who  appeared  eapUe 
r<MO  (Heinbich  on  Iuv.  5, 171.  Non.  Mabc.  6  ccdvUur^^frustreUury  trttctum  a  calvis 
mimUj  quod  airU  omnibus  frustratui,  Abnob.  LL  delectantur  dii  stupidorum  capitibus 
rana,  acUpiUarum  sonitu  ae  plausu^  fctctU  et  dictis  turpibus,  fascinorum  ingerUium 
rubore^  cf .  Schol.  Iuv.  6,  66  penem  ut  Jtabent  in  mimo,  Festus  826  s.  v.  salva  res 
(erroneously  bringing  in  the  palliata) :  tecundarum  partium  fuit,  qui  fere  omnibus 
mimis  paraaitus  indudtur. — GIL.  6,  10104  P.  Cornelius  P,  I,  Esq,  Nig,  tertiarum. 
Qu.  in  place  here  ? 

8.  Peculiar  to  the  mimus,  and  a  principal  source  of  dissoluteness,  was  the 
representation  of  female  parts  by  women.  Gf.  §  7,  2.  Ahmian.  28,  5,  8  cum 
Antiochitie  .  .  .  scenicis  ludis  mimus  cum  uxors  immissus  e  medio  sumpta  quaedam. 
imitaretur.  Many  mimae  attained  a  kind  of  celebrity,  e,g,  Arbuscula,  Dionysia, 
Gytheris,  Origo,  Quintilia,  Thjrmele  (in  Juv.  and  Martial),  Basilla  (GIG.  8,  p. 
1028) ;  Claudia  Hermione,  archimima,  GIL.  6,  10106  Ob.  4760 ;  Fabia  M,  et  C.  lib. 
Arete  archimima  GIL.  6, 10107.    Sodarum  mimarum  GIL.  6, 10109. 

9.  In  the  Imperial  period  we  find  no  longer  the  number  of  performers  re- 
stricted to  certain  limits,  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  cast  the  parts  systematically. 
Gf.  Pbtbok.  80  grex  agit  in  scena  mtmtcm,  paler  Ule  vocatur^filius  hie,  nomen  divitis 
(cf.  Sen.  ep.  114, 6  in  mimo  divites  fugitivi)  ille  tenet,  Plut.  de  sol.  an.  19  fUfup  tXck^ip 
txpyn  .  .  .  vo\vTp69wrw.  Thus  the  Laureolus  (§  285, 1)  must  have  required 
a  large  company.  Seven  soenioi,  amongst  them  besides  archimimi  and  stupidi  (i.e. 
stupidi  Graeci  and  ordinary  stupidi)  a  pec{uniosus)  and  a  mul{ier\  are  mentioned 
in  two  inscriptions  of  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  cent.  GIL.  6, 1068-1064= Wilm.  1501 
a  and  b,  cf.  Mommsen,  Herm.  5,  808. 

10.  The  costume  of  the  mimi  was  a  many-coloured  harlequin^s  jacket,  centun- 
cuius  (Apulei.  apol.  18) ;  without  calcei  {excalcecUi^  Sen.  ep.  8,  8),  whence  the  name 
planipedes,  §  7,  8.  In  keeping  with  their  character  the  mimae  were  gaily  dressed 
leaving  the  person  almost  nude ;  peculiar  to  them  seems  to  have  been  the  recinium 
or  ricinium.  Festus  274  recinium  .  .  .  esse  dixerunt  vir(ilisy  togc$(e  simile 
vestimentum  quoy  mtdieres  utdxintur.,  praetextum  davo  purpureo,  unde  reciniati  mimi 
planipedes,  Gf.  Vabbo  LL.  5,  182.  Non.  542  ricinium  .  .  .  paUidum  femineum 
breve,  Sebv.  Aen.  1, 282  togtu  etiam  feminas  habuisse  cydadum  et  recini  usus  ostendit, 
recinus  autem  dicitur  ab  eo  quod  post  tergum  reicitur.  Masks  were  necessarily  ex- 
cluded by  the  conditions  of  mimicry.  Elaborate  painting  of  the  face;  cf. 
Hiebonym.  ep.  60,  29  eas  quae  rubore  frontis  dddito  parasitos  (cf .  n.  7  ad  fin.)  vineunt 
mimarum.  With  respect  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  mimi  were  held,  see  e.  g. 
Vopisc.  Garin.  16,  7  mimis,  meretridbus^  pantomimis^  cantoribuSy  lenonibus,  Tbebell. 
Gallien.  21,  6.  trig.  tyr.  9,  1. 

11.  The  diction  of  the  popular  mimi  was  plebeian,  that  of  the  written  ones  less 
so,  partly  because  of  their  metrical  form ;  regarding  Laberius  see  Gell.  16,  7.    For 
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the  metres  we  find  in  the  fragments  iambic  senarii  and  trochaic  tetrameters. 
Cf.  §  192,  7.  Before  and  after  Laberius  and  Syrus,  metrical  form  was  probably 
restricted  to  cantica.  That  such  were  in  existence  is  clear  from  Petron.  35  (de 
Laterpieiario  mimo  canticum  ;  cf .  /ufufidol  Plut.  Sull.  2.)  The  obscena  cantica  with 
which  omne  convivium  alrepit  (Quint.  1, 2, 8)  were  probably  taken  chiefly  from  mimi. 
Vernu  catUare  in  Capitol.  Mfl-Yimin.  9^  5.  Also  talva  rea  eat  dum  cantat  aeneXj 
FssT.  826.  The  accompaniment  of  the  tibia  appears  to  have  belonged  principally 
to  the  saltatio ;  Festus  826^,  18  <td  tibicinem  ndtare;  Gell.  1, 11, 12  at  utplanipedi 
acUtanti  ,  .  .  numeroa  et  modoa  .  .  .  tibicen  incineret.  See  the  graceful 
epitaph  of  the  mimus  Vitalis  AL.  688  PLM.  8,  245. 

12.  Interesting  evidence  of  the  survival  of  the  mimus,  and  its  diffusidi  in  the 
Eastern  Boman  Empire,  is  the  Apology  for  the  mimi  written,  under  Justinian,  by 
the  rhetor  Chorikios,  published  by  ChGraux,  Eev.  de  philol.  1,  209.  Cf.  also 
Joh.Ltdus  magistr.  1,  40  ^  fufwc^,  ij  vvp  6rjfi€¥  fiSmj  ataj^ofiirrj^  T€x^iibv  fxiv  ix^^<^^  o^8h 
\6yip,  lii»09  rh  xX^ot  htdyoma,  y€\Qri,  On  the  mediaeval  mimi  cf.  Grysar  LI.  881 
and  Krahner,  Zf  AW.  1852,  888 :  the  last  pagan  priests  were  at  the  same  time  the 
last  mimi  and  joculatores  (see  the  description  of  a  person  of  this  kind  by  Maximns 
Taurinensis,  Muratori  Anecd.  4,  99),  and  the  earliest  notices  with  regard  to  the 
drama  at  the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages  represent  it  as  ecclesiastical,  and  as 
retaining  the  same  joculatores  in  its  service. 

18.  The  pantomimus,  being  a  kind  of  ballet,  hardly  belongs  to  literature. 
It  was  evolved  from  the  drama  (which  had  already  in  the  canticum  (§  16,  8) 
introduced  the  separation  between  actor  and  singer)  in  consequence  of  the  ever- 
increasing  taste  for  dancing  and  dumb-show,  and  quite  superseded  dialogue. 
Under  Augustus  (782/22  see  Hieron.  ad  chron.  Eus.  for  that  year)  this  species  of 
play  was  given  an  independent  form  by  the  Cilician  Py lades  and  the  Alexandrine 
Bathyllos :  the  former  founded  tragic  pantomime,  which  remained  by  far  the  more 
popular,  the  latter  comic  pantomime.  A  pantomimus  {luaor  mutua  CIL.  6,  4886 
Oil  6118),  appearing  in  different  parts  (male  or  female)  and  costumes,  according  as 
the  Btoxy  required,  represented  in  a  succession  of  solos  the  chief  incidents  of  a  plot 
(canticum  aaltare  ;  tii  mimia  atdtantibua ^in  pantomimes  CIL.  6, 10118 ;  see  however 
n.  11, 1.  11),  while  a  choir  sang  the  words  during  and  between  the  dances  of  the 
pantomimus.  This  connecting  text  was  of  course  very  subordinate :  it  is  only 
rarely  that  we  hear  of  poets  of  note  midertekking  to  supply  such  librettos.  Lucan, 
however,  wrote  fabulite  aalticat  (§  808,  4),  and  likewise  Statins  (§  821,  1)  and 
Arbronius  Silo  (§  252,  14).  Cf.  LFriediJLnder,  Sittengesch.  2^,  406,  and  in 
Marquardt^s  rOm.  Staatsverwalt.  8^,  551.  The  pantomimus  was  acted  by  a  single 
soloist:  pantomimae  are  quite  detached:  Sen.  ad  Helv.  12,  6.  AL.  810 ~ PLM.  4, 
464  and  on  a  tessera  CIL.  6, 10128  Sophe  TheorcbeUhyUiana  arbitrix  imboliarum  is 
named  as  a  pupil  of  Bathyllos  and  of  Theoros,  who  was  also  very  celebrated  as  a 
pantomimus  (CIL.  6,  10115).  Concerning  the  embolia  (interludes)  cf.  emboLium 
(Cic.  Best.  116),  embdiaHua  (CIL.  4, 1949),  embdiaria  (Plin.  NH.  7, 158.  CIL  6, 
10127 -Or.  2618). 

9.  The  Atellanae  (fabnlae  A.)  are  so  called  from  Atella,  a 
small  town  in  Campania,  in  a  country  originally  Oscan.  Atellan 
plays  originally  denoted  comic  descriptions  of  the  life  in  small 
towns,  in  which  the  principal  persons  graduaUy  assumed  a  fixed 
character.  After  the  Romans  (643/211)  had  annihilated  the  in- 
dependence of  Campania,  and  latinized  the  district,  both  the 
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thing  and  its  name  migrated  to  Rome,  and  soon  Maccus,  Bucco, 
Pappus  and  DossQnnus  were  well-known  and  favourite  figures 
with  the  Roman  people  also,  who  joined  to  them  similar  ones, 
such  as  Manducus,  Mania,  Lamia,  Pytho.  The  youth  of  Rome 
most  probably  liked  the  new  performances  as  an  improved  kind 
of  saturae,  and  they  themselves  played  in  them  masked  and 
speaking  in  Latin.  Only  the  general  plot  was  then  arranged, 
the  rest  being  left  to  improvisation.  The  scheme  of  the  plays 
was  all  the  simpler.  Their  form  may  be  presumed  to  have  been, 
in  most  cases,  a  simple  dialogue,  songs  in  satumian  metre  being 
perhaps  interspersed;  the  jokes  were  coarse,  accompanied  by 
lively  gesticulation,  which  was  also  obscene ;  the  diction  bore  a 
plebeian  character. 

1.  The  fragments  in  Bibbeck^s  Com.  225* :  ibid.  506  a  list  of  the  recorded  titles 
of  Atellanae.  EMunk,  de  fabolis  Atellanis,  Bresl.  1840.  Mommsbn  BG.  2«,  487. 
Teuffel,  PBE.  1*,  1957.  LFbiedlIitder,  Sittengesch.  2*,  891 ;  in  Marqoardt^s  rOm. 
Staatsverwalt.  8*,  548. 

2.  DioMEDEs  GL.  1,  490  tertia  species  eel  fahularum  UUinarum  quae  a  eiviUUe 
Otcorum  Atdla,  in  qua  primum  coeptae  (more  probably  in  Capua)  appdlatae  aunt 
Atdlanae,  argumentis  dictitque  iocularibuB  aimilee  eatyrieie  fahulia  graecia.  They 
resemble  the  Greek  Satyr-drama  (n.  8)  more  in  their  use  as  after-plays.  (Hence  the 
confusion  of  the  two  Pobph.  on  Hor.  AP.  221.)  Mommseh  LI.  considers  the  AteUan 
plays  as  having  been  originally  from  the  earliest  times  Latin,  and  the  Osoan 
country  (latinized  since  548/211)  as  their  poetical  scene  only.  This  would  be  at 
variance  with  the  general  designation  of  the  Atellanae  as  oeci  ludi  (Cic.  fam.  7, 1, 
8),  oacum  ludicrum  (Tag.  A.  4, 14),  the  principal  persons  as  oecae  peraanae  (Diomed. 
1.1.  490,  20).  Moreover,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  in  Capua  *  provincials  ^  came 
to  be  called  Atellani,  but  not  why  this  should  have  been  so  in  Bome.  Besides, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  Oscan  play  was  influenced  to  some  extent  by  the  farces 
of  Magna  Graecia  (cf .  n.  8). 

8.  Maccus  (cf.  Mcucicc^,  fjuucKofr)  is  stupid,  voracious  and  wanton,  Bucco  grimaces 
with  his  bucca^  gobbling  and  chattering.  Pappus  (xdmrot)  is  a  vain,  deluded  old 
man,  who  is  constantly  outwitted,  the  pantaloon.  Bossennus  (dorsum;  cf.  Yel. 
Long.  GL.  7,  79,  4)  is  a  cunning  sharper,  the  dottore.  See  on  this  Munk  1.1.  28. 
MoMMSEK,  unterital.  Dial.  118.  A  maccus  in  CIL.  6, 10105  L.  Annaeus  M,f,  Esq, 
Longinus  maccus  (cf.  Apul.  apol.  81).  For  maccus  and  Maccius  see  §  96, 1. — It  is 
also  the  same  typical  Dossennus,  not  a  comic  poet  of  the  name,  who  is  intended  by 
Horace  £.  2, 1, 178,  a  passage  which  has  not  yet  however  been  certainly  explained. 
Cf.  BiTSCHL.  parerg.  p.  xiii,  opusc  2,  544.  FBitter,  BhM.  5,  216.  HDCLntzeb,  ib. 
6,  288.  CheCron.  JJ.  129, 68.  Also  Sen.  ep.  89,  7  probably  quotes  from  a  scene  in 
an  Atellana :  hoc  verbo  (ffo^^  SoTnani  quoque  uUharUur  sicut  philosophia  nunc 
quoque  utuntur.  quod  et  togatae  ttbi  antiquae  prdbahunt  et  inscripltis  Dossenni 
monumento  tittdus  ^  Hospes  resists  et  sophian  Dossenni  lege."*  Dossennus  indeed 
occurs  also  as  a  real  cognomen :  L.  Bubrius  Dossennus  CIL.  1, 480.  C.  Petronius 
Dossennus  CIL.  5,  2256  and  Fabius  Dossennus,  a  Boman  author  of  unknown  date 
and  profession  (jurist  or  grammarian  ?),  mentioned  by  Plin.  NH.  among  his 
authorities  for  b.  14  and  15  (fruit-trees)  and  quoted  14,  92. 
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4.  Liv.  7,  2,  12  quod  genus  ludorum  (At.)  ab  0$ei8  euxeptum  lenuit  iuventus  nee 
ab  hiitrumibue  poUui  passa  est.  eo  instUutum  manet  ut  ctctares  Atellanarum  nee  tribu 
moveantur  et  stipendia  tamquam  expertes  artis  ludicr€ie  fadant.  This  is  repeated 
in  his  peculiar  manner  by  Val.  Max.  2, 4,  4.  Fest.  v.  peraonata  217  per  AteUano8^ 
qui  praprie  voeantur  pereoncUi,  quia  iut  eat  iie  non  cogi  in  tcena  ponere  personam^ 
quod  ceteris  histrionibus  pati  necesse  est,    Cf .  OJahm,  Herm.  2,  225. 

5.  Non.  8,  29  Varro  GerontodidasccUo :  pulas  eos  non  eitius  triccts  AteJlanas  quam 
id  extriecUuros  f  Gf .  Tebtull.  spect.  17  Atdianus  gesticuUttor,  Quint.  6,  8,  47  amphi- 
bolia^  neque  iUa  cbscena  quae  AteUani  e  more  captant, 

6.  Incorrectly  Stsabo  5,  p.  288  C  Tta¥  "OaKtaw  iKKeXotrinap  ij  dtdXeicrot  fUyei  rafA 
ToU*T(aiuuiloiSi  &<rr€  xal  rov^fiaTa  ffKTfvoPareurdcu  xard  TundyCMfardTpiW  xal  fUfioKoyeurOaL. 
The  Oscan  language  was  not  understood  at  Borne;  cf.  Liv.  10,  20,  8.  Titin.  v.  104. 
Gell.  17, 17,  1.  Macr.  sat.  6,  4,  23.  Perhaps  the  rustic  language  in  the  Atellanae 
(Vabbo  LL.  7,  84,  96)  appeared  so  strange  to  Strabo  that  he  thought  it  was  a 
difEbrent  dialect,  a  mistake  perhaps  also  facilitated  by  the  name  osci  ludi. — But 
what  are  the  ludi  given  by  Caesar  to  the  people  regionalim  urbe  tola  per  omnium 
linguarum  histriones  in  Suet.  Jul.  89  ?  No  doubt,  besides  Latin  and  Greek  pieces, 
popular  plays  written  in  the  Italic  languages  and  dialects. 

7.  When  689/115  the  Censors  arlem  ludicram  ex  urbe  removerunt,  they  only 
excepted  the  latinum  tibicinem  et  ludum  talanum.  Cassiod.  (chron.  ad  a.  p.  620  M.). 
MHertz  (de  ludo  talario,  BresL  1878)  writes  (with  Mommsen)  talarium,  and  under- 
stands by  it  a  rude  national  and  popular  play,  consisting  of  song  with  instrumental 
accompaniment,  like  the  ftaytfidol^  and  so,  called  from  the  vestis  talaris  of  the 
players.  Cic.  Att.  1,  16,  8.  off.  1,  150.  Quint.  11,  8,  58.  Fronto  p.  160  Nab. 
Lyd.  magistr.  1,  40  {KaroffToKapla ;  cf .  A.  Beifferscheid^  JB.  1880  8,  267). 

8.  It  does  not  appear  that  satyr-dramas  ever  belonged  to  Boman  literature ; 
cf.  in  DiOMEDES  (n.  2)  graecis  and  satyrica  est  apud  graecos  fabula;  Mar.  Victor. 
GL.  6, 82  (haee  apud  graecos  metri  species).  Welcker,  griech.  Trag.  1861.  Bibbeck, 
rOm.  Trag.  628,  see  below  §  190,  2.  But  it  is  possible  that  Horace  in  his  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  Satyr-drama  (AP.  290)  tacitly  pui*po8ed  to  induce  some  one  to  trans- 
plant this  kind  of  drama  to  Boman  soil,  and  thereby  assist  in  dislodging  the  coarse 
Atellana  from  its  place  as  after-piece.     Cf .  Teuffxl,  BhM.  28,  498  and  above  §  8, 1. 

10.  In  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  Atellan  plays,  which  previously 
had  been  only  popular  farces,  received  literary  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Poi^£u3  of  Bonokia  and  Novius,  they  being  the  first 
to  write  complete  texts  of  their  plays.  By  means  of  a  well-laid 
plot,  consistent  characters  and  metrical  form,  the  Atellan  plays 
were  then  raised  to  the  same  level  with  the  other  kinds  of 
comedy,  though  they  preserved  more  the  character  of  burlesques. 
Besides  the  description  of  popular  life  and  the  personal  allusions, 
we  now  find  also  mythological  titles  (cf.  §  18).  Henceforth  the 
Atellan  plays  were  used  in  Home  as  after-plays,  and  performed 
by  professional  actors.  Even  under  the  first  Emperors  these 
plays  were  still  in  vogue  and  cultivated  by  Mummius,  but  owing 
to  the  character  of  the  period  their  voice  was  gradually  silenced 
and  they  were  merged  in  the  pantomimes. 
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1.  Cic.  fam.  7, 1,  8  (performance  of  osci  ludi  by  Pompeitis  a.  699/55).  9, 16, 
7  (a.  706/46)  secundum  Oenamaum  Accii,  mm,  ul  olim  scUbaij  Atellanam,  ted,  ut  nunc 
fit,  mimum  iniroduxuti,  Gf.  Mab.  Vict.  GL.  6,  82  and  §  6,  4.  In  small  country- 
towns  Atellan  plays  were  occasionally  performed  by  themselves,  Inv.  8, 175. 

2.  Suet.  Nero  89  Datus  Atelktnarum  hUtrio  in  cantico  etc.  cf.  Galb.  13  Atdlanu 
notissimum  canticum  exorsis,  luv.  6,  71  Urhicus  exodio  rintm  movet  AteUanae  gettibut 
Autonoet,  GIL.  4,  2457  (from  Pompeii) : — Methe  Cominiae$  AUU4ina.  Tag.  A.  4,  14 
Caesar  (Tiberius)  de  imniodestia  histrionum  rettulU  .  .  .  oecum  quondam  ludicrum, 
levUsimae  apud  vcigum  obl^ctationU,  eo  fiagitiorum  el  virium  venitse  ui  auctorUate 
patrum  coercendum  sit,  Gf.  Surt.  Tib.  45.  Galig.  27  Atellanae  poetam  (perhaps 
Mummius  ?)  ob  ambigui  ioci  versiculum  media  amphitheatri  arena  igni  cremavit, — 
Macb.  sat.  1,  10,  8  MummiuSj  qui  poet  Novium  et  Pomponium  diu  iacentem  artem 
AteUaniam  suecitaviL — Spabtiah.  Hadr.  26,  4  in  convivio  tragoediae,  comoediaty 
Atellanae  .  .  .  eemper  exhibuit  (Hadrian).  Tebtull.  spectac.  17.  Amob.  adv. 
gent.  7,  83.    Gonceming  the  relation  of  the  Atellan  plays  to  the  mimi,  see  §  8,  4. 

11.  Under  the  head  of  the  popular  poetry  of  the  Eomans 
may  be  classed  all  they  possessed  in  a  metrical  form  (i.e.  in  the 
satumian  metre)  before  the  introduction  of  art-poetry,  i.e.  before 
Andronicus  and  the  year  B14/240.  Some  productions  handed 
down  from  later  and  literary  periods  belong  to  an  older  time, 
both  in  tendency  and  character.  In  the  Imperial  period  we 
meet  especially  with  lampoons,  mural  inscriptions,  and  similar 
occasional  pieces,  chiefly  in  trochaic  seven-foot  metre,  with  a  ten- 
dency to  accented  rhythm  and  indifferent  treatment  of  hiatus. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  of  the  early  Christian  hymns,  intended 
as  they  were  for  the  use  and  understanding  of  the  people,  being 
composed  in  the  same  maimer. 

1.  A  list  of  poetical  productions  in  the  time  before  Andronicus  will  be  fonnd 
below,  §  61  sqq. 

2.  The  custom  of  singing  at  work.  Yabbo  ap.  Non.  56  homines  rusticos  in 
vindemia  incondita  caniare,  aarcinatrices  in  machinis,  Victobin.  GL.  6,  122  metruin 
.  .  .  usurpatum  a  pastoribus  CcUabris  qui  decantare  re$  rueticus  hie  vereibue  eolent. 
Singing  of  sailors  while  rowing:  A  rowing  song  from  a  cod.  Berol.  s.  VUI/IX. 
PLM.  8,  167,  BPeipeb,  BhM.  82,  523.  In  the  literary  period  we  may  assume  an 
earlier  origin  for  the  following :  a)  popular  love-songs,  one  of  which  is  alluded  to 
by  HoR.  S.  1,  5,  15.  But  the  serenades  in  Plaut.  Cure.  1,  2,  60  (in  cretic  metre), 
Hob.  C.  8.  10  and  Ovid.  amor.  1,  6  are  not  popular. — b)  Nursery  songs ;  see  Schou 
Pers.  8,  16  qua^  in/anlibuSj  ut  dormiant,  aol^nt  dicere  eaepe:  lalla  IcUla,  lalla  aut 
dormi  aut  lacta  (FPE.  34 ;  cf.  BhM.  24,  619) ;  cf.  lallare  in  Pers.  8, 18  and  Auson. 
epiat.  16,  90  nutricie  inter  lemmata  LaUique  somniferos  modoa. — c)  Songs  used  in  the 
games  of  boys.  Hob.  E.  1, 1,  59.  2,  3,  417  (with  the  Schol.},  from  which  (FPE.  56 ; 
see  LMCllkr,  J  J.  89,  484)  the  lines  should  most  probably  be  arranged  as  follows : 
Hdbcat  scabiem  quisquie  ad  me  v^nerit  novissimus.  R4x  erit  qui  ride  faciei ;  qui  non 
faciei^  ndn  erit.  Such  probably  was  the  song  of  Caesar^s  army  at  his  Triumph 
(708/46)  :  PUderia  si  ride  faciea^  si  non  fades  rix  eris  (cf.  Dio.  48,  28).  Titxihaic 
also  is    Vbi  non  sis  qui  fueris  non  est  cur  vdis  ^^u^  vivere  (Cic.  fam.  7,  8,  4 ; 
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of.  BiBBECK^s  com.  p.  127,  Tkuffel  JJ.  Ill,  482).  Moreover  such  sentences  might 
pass  from  literature  into  popular  usage  and  become  proverbial.— d)  Soldiers^  songs 
in  praise  and  in  mockery  of  the  triumphator,  see  §  84,  lampoons  on  belated 
husbandmen  (Hob.  S.  1,  7,  28  with  Auson.  MoeelL  116  navUa  labena  .  .  .  probra 
canii  »er%3  cuUoribus ;  on  this  see  Mannhabdt,  mythoL  Forsch.  58),  on  misers 
(Plaut.  Trin.  850  ^Qudd  hahes  ne  hahetU  ei  illuc  quod  ndn  hahea  habeds:  malwni, 
Qudndo  equidem  nee  tibi  bene  use  pdte  pati  neque  dlteri  '*).  The  death  of  L.  Crassus 
(§  152)  gave  occasion  to  the  following  verse :  P^atquam  Cronus  cdrbo  factuety  Cdrbo 
(§  153,  4)  cratsue  fdctue  eat  (Sacerdob  GL.  6,  461.  MHaupt  opusc.  8,  825).  The 
inscriptions  in  trochaic  septenarii  have  been  collected  by  FBCchbuer,  anthoL  lat. 
epigr.  lat.  spec.  8  (Bonn  1876),  11. 

8.  In  the  popular  efifUsions  of  the  Imperial  period  we  also  find  a  predilection 
for  the  trochaic  tetrameter,  which  is  well  suited  to  the  Latin  language.  In  this 
metre  we  have  e.g.  OIL.  8, 298,  Or.-Henzen  6674  (epitaph  of  the  soldier  T.  Cissonius : 
diim.  tnxi  bibi  libenter;  bibUe  voe  qui  vivUis),  and  the  lampoons  of  this  })eriod  in 
SuBTOH.  lul.  80  (cf.  49,  51),  Schol.  Iuv.  5,  8.  Cf.  Suet.  CaUg.  6.  Galb.  6.  Vopibc. 
Aurel.  6,  5.  7,  2,  Cf.  §  81,  2.  The  refrain  of  which  Festus  (285)  says  retiario 
adversue  mirmillonem  pugnanti  carUatur  appears  to  be  in  sotadic  metre:  ^Ndn  U 
petOj  piacim  peto  quid  iiU  fugV,  OdU4  f '  An  epigrammatarius  in  Vopisc.  Florian. 
16,  8.  Cf.  GHBerhstein,  versus  ludicri  in  Boman.  Gaesares  priores.  Halle 
1810.  Zell,  Ferienschr.  2,  165. — ^For  Church-hymns  cf.  e.g.  Apparebit  ripentina 
Dies  magna  d&mini^  etc.  More  below  under  Commodianus,  Damasus,  Ambrosius, 
Yenantius  Fortunatus  and  others.  Bh3rme  (assonance)  soon  began  to  assert  itself ; 
it  is  to  be  found  not  infrequently  in  Plautus  in  the  first  half  of  the  trochaic 
tetrameters;  see  HUseneb,  JJ.  107,  174;  L.  Buchhold,  paromoeoeis  74;  also  the 
two  popular  poems  of  the  6th  cent.  a.d.  in  Gbboobovius,  Gesch.  d.  St.  Bom.  1,  872. 
WGbimm,  zur  Gesch.  d.  Beims,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1851. 

4.  Zell,  Ferienschr.  2,  97.  Ed&l&stand  du  M^bil,  ponies  populaires  latines 
ant^eures  au  dousd^me  si^le,  Paris  1848.  Teuffel,  PBE.  6,  2786.  LMClleb, 
de  re  metr.  poett.  latt.  (Lps.  1861)  445  (de  poesi  rhythmica).  Westphal,  griech. 
Metrik  2*  (Lps.  1868),  5a 

12.  The  regular  drama  was  the  first  of  the  various  kinds  of 
art-poetry  imported  at  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th 
century,  and  was  soon  diligently  cultivated  both  in  its  serious 
and  its  comic  side,  with  more  or  less  originality.  But  the  enter- 
taining kinds  prevailed  greatly,  the  palliata,  togata  (including 
the  trabeata  and  tabemaria)  ;  the  mimus  (or  the  planipedia, 
§  7,  3),  to  which  the  Atellan  plays  in  their  later  form  and  the 
Ehinthonica  may  be  added.  Of  serious  plays  we  have  besides 
tragedy  only  the  praetexta  to  name. 

1.  Dokat.  de  com.  p.  9,  23  Beiffersch. :  Fabula  genercUe  nomen  est ;  eius  duae 
primae  partes  sunt  tragoedia  et  comoedia,  Caesius  Bassus  GL.  6,  812  (cf.  ib.  247) 
enumerates :  tragoediaypraeteoUata,  comoedia,  tabemaria,  Atellana,  Wiinthonica,  mimi, 
DoNATUS  1.1.  p.  10  B. :  comoediarum  formae  sunt  tres :  palliatae,  graecum  habitum 
referentes,  togatae,  iuxta  formam  personarum  habitum  togarum  desiderantes,  .  .  , 
Atdlanae  etc.  and  p.  9  B. :  comoedia  multas  (hrrik  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  40)  species  habet : 
aut  enim  palliata  est  aul  togata  aut  tabemaria  aut  AteUana  aut  mimus  aut  Rhiu' 
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thonica  aut  planipedia  {irXeanirtiapla  Ltd.  1.1.),  Euahth.  de  com.  p.  7  B. :  post 
wia»  Ktafjufidlav  (therefore  after  the  palliata)  Latinos  muUa  fabularum  genera  pro- 
tulisse,  ut  tofftUaSy  ab  scaenieis  (?8caenis)  atque  argumentis  latinU ;  praeiexiaa  •  •  . ; 
Aieilanas  .  .  .;  Hhinthonicas,  abaudoru  nomine;  tabemarias^  ah  humilitate  argu' 
menii  et  stili ;  mimoa^  ah  diuiuma  imiteUione  vUium  rerum  et  levium  personarum. 
Valuable  notices  on  the  various  kinds  (though  mixed  with  errors)  are  found  in 
DiOMEDES,  GL.  1,  487-492,  as  also  in  Euanthius  and  Donatus  de  oomoedia. 
Cf .  §  406,  6. 

2.  After  514/240  there  were  legitimate  dramatic  performances  at  the  ludi 
Bomani,  §  94,  2.  As  early  as  540/214  ludi  8<Menici  were  given  yearly  at  the  ludi 
Romaniy  pJebeii  and  ApoUinares  ;  likewise  after  560/194  at  the  MegcUeaia,  Theatrical 
performances  also  took  place  from  an  early  date  at  ludi  votivi  (see  PvBoltenstern, 
de  rebus  scaenicis  Bom.,  Greifsw.  1875).  In  the  year  600/154,  by  a  decree  of  the 
Senate,  the  demolition  of  a  stone  theatre  which  had  been  already  begun  was 
ordered,  and  at  the  same  time  the  people  were  forbidden  to  sit  during  the  games. 
More  brilliant  productions  (ludi  euratius  editi  Tac.  A.  14,  21)  after  LMummius 
609/145.  From  this  time  complete  theatres  were  erected  each  year  in  the  Greek 
fashion,  with  rows  of  raised  seats,  although  still  of  wood,  and  so  constructed  that 
the  theatre  was  pulled  down  on  each  occasion  after  being  used ;  it  was  only  after 
the  yeai*  699/55  that  the  first  stone  theatre  in  Bome  was  built  by  Pompey ;  this 
was  followed  741/18  by  the  stone  theatres  of  Cornelius  Balbus  and  Maroellus ;  these 
three  permanent  theatres, — the  only  ones  which  Bome  possessed — accommodated 
altogether  about  50,000  persons. — The  manager  (dominMU  gregis)^  who  probably  as  a 
rule  sustained  the  chief  character  as  well,  bought  the  piece  from  the  author  on  his 
own  account  (cf .  §  110,  2,  2 ;  also  §  228,  2),  concluded,  at  his  own  risk,  the  contract 
for  the  representation  with  the  euratores  ludorum^  selected  the  company,  costumes 
etc  {veatia^  ornamental apparatua  acaenieua)  and  rehearsed  the  parts  under  the 
direction  of  the  author.  The  practical  management  of  theatrical  troupes  was  no 
doubt  conducted  in  imitation  of  the  Greek  o-i/yodoi  rear.  x€pl  rdr  Lwvvao¥  rtxvvrOv^  of 
which  we  also  find  traces  in  Syracuse,  Bhegium  and  Naples :  at  a  later  time  there 
were  Greek  theatrical  companies  in  Bome  itself :  AMOlleb,  griech.  BtLhnenaltert. 
Freib.  1886,  894. 410. — See  in  gen.  Bitschl,  Parerga  227,  sq.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag. 
647.  LFbiedlIndeb  in  Marquardt^s  rOm.  Staatsverw.  8",  528.  BAbnolo,  das 
altrOm.  Theatergebttude,  Wurzb.  1873.    Cf .  above  §  6,  8. 

13.  In  txagedy  the  Bomans  were  throughout  dependent  upon 
the  Greeks.  It  is  true  that  there  were  points  in  the  character, 
the  institutions  and  history  of  the  Bomans  which  would  have 
been  favourable  to  the  creation  of  an  independent  tragic  litera- 
ture; but  the  poetical  power  necessary  for  shaping  these  sub- 
jects was  not  possessed  by  them,  least  of  all  when  tragedies  were 
first  presented  to  them.  They  were  translations  from  the  Greek, 
of  rude  execution  in  the  case  of  Andronicus,  but  steadily  im- 
proved and  made  more  original  by  Naevius,  Ennius,  Pacuvius  and 
Accius.  The  taste  of  the  mass  for  spectacles,  unable  as  they 
were  to  derive  much  pleasure  from  the  subject-matter  and  form 
of  the  foreign  plays,  was  gratified  by  brilliant  raise  en  schie. 
All  these  tragic  writers  of  the  Republican  time  possessed  great 
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gravity  in  their  characters,  sentiments  and  style,  though  they 
fell  occasionally  into  bombast  or  triviality,  and  made  their 
f  verses  somewhat  awkwardly.  The  same  may  be  assumed  of  the 
tragedies  of  Atilius,  C.  Titius,  G.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  Varro,  Q. 
Cicero,  Cassius  of  Parma,  and  also  probably  of  those  of  Santra 
and  Asinius  Pollio,  though  the  last  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
original  in  his  subjects.  The  early  Imperial  period,  during  which 
the  attention  of  educated  men  was  again  turned  to  the  ancient 
Boman  tragic  writers,  produced  also  new  plays,  of  course  with 
more  technical  finish.  Here  we  may  mention  L.  Varius'  Thyestes, 
Ovid's  Medea,  Pupius  and  also  Gracchus,  Turranius,  Mam.  Scaurus, 
Pomponius  Secundus  and,  above  all,  the  tragedies  of  Seneca. 
But  these  compositions  were,  doubtless,  for  the  most  part  book- 
dramas,  which  did  not  pretend  to  popular  effect,  and  only  courted 
the  applause  of  the  poet's  friends  at  recitations.  Among  the  later 
tragic  writers  only  Curiatius  Matemus  is  of  any  consequence. 

1.  Tragioorum  latin,  reliquiae,  rec.  OBibbeck,  Lpe.'  1871.  Textual  criticism 
in  EBlHRENS  ( JJ.  105,  621),  Bkrok  (op.  1,  819,  and  against  this  Bibbeck,  BhM. 
29,  209).  FGWelcksb,  die  griech.  TragOdien  (Bhein.  Mus.  SuppL  2,  8),  Bonn 
1841,  p.  1882-1484  and  OBibbeck,  die  rOm.  TragOdie  d.  Bepubl.,  Lpz.  1875;  cf. 
likewise  ABeifferschbid  JB.  1880  8,  265.  It  is  open  to  question  wliether,  as 
Bibbbck  supposes  (rOm.  Trag.  24,  204),  ancient  Boman  tragedies,  such  as  Livius* 
Ino  and  Ennius'  Athamas  were  modernised  in  the  first  century  a.d. — CHobstmahm, 
de  vett.  tragg.  rom.  lingua,  Mtinst.  1870.  LBbunel,  de  tragoedia  ap.  Bom.  circa 
princip.  Aug.  corrupta.  Par.  1884. 

2.  The  number  of  tragic  poets  known  to  us  by  more  or  less  explicit  mention 
amounts  at  the  utmost  to  86 ;  that  of  their  plays  to  150  at  most  (lists  in  Bibbbck 
trag. '  p.  868 ;  rOm.  Trag.  634) ;  only  those  of  Seneca  have  been  preserved.  The 
subjects  of  the  Trojan  cycle  were  especially  popular.  A  general  criticism  in 
QuiHT.  10, 1, 97. 

8.  Tragedy  also  consisted  of  portions  of  sedate  and  of  more  excited  character,  of 
dialogue  and  of  lyric  parts  which  were  sung — diverhmm  (deverhium)  and  cantica. 
The  dialogue  was  principally  in  iambic  trimeters,  admitting,  however,  in  the 
Bepublican  period,  of  spondees  (and  so  also  anapaests  and  dactyls)  in  all  places 
except  the  last,  and  was  only  treated  with  more  purity  after  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  cantica  show  little  variety  in  their  metres,  anapaests  and  cretics  being  the 
most  frequent,  besides  which  we  have  also  trochaic  and  iambic  tetrameters,  and 
dactylic  lines.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  tibia  (Gic.  or.  184.  de  or.  1,  254. 
Tuac.  1, 107.  Hob.  AP.  215),  and  habitu^  were  skilled  enough  to  know  the  piece 
about  to  be  performed  from  the  prelude  of  the  tibicen  (Cic.  Acad.  pr.  2,  20,  cf.  de 
or.  8, 196.  DoNAT.  de  com.  p.  12,  11  B). — Begarding  the  splendid  mounting :  Cic. 
fam.  7, 1.  Hob.  E.  2, 1,  203.  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  664. — For  crepidata  (from  ere- 
pidoy  Kfnixlt,  equivalent  to  cothurnus)  denoting  Boman  tragedy  with  Greek  subject- 
matter,  sae  §  14,  2. 

4.  In  Cicero's  time  the  eminent  actor  Aesopus  (see  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  674) 
brought  tragedies  (espeo.  those  of  Pacuvius  and  Accius)  very  much  into  vogue : 

R.  L.  C 
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see  e.g.  Gic.  Sest.  120,  fiD.  5,  68.  Tusc.  1,  106.  Lael.  24.  Other  tragoediarum 
adores  are  Bupilius  (Cic.  off.  1,  114),  Catienos  and  Fufius  (Hob.  8.  2,  3,  60), 
Apelles  (SuBT.  Galig.  88),  Glyko  (Pbbs.  5,  9),  Apollinaris  (Suet.  Yesp.  19). — In 
Cioero^s  time  tragedies  were  written  in  three  acts:  see  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  1,  1,  46. 
BiBBECK,  rOm.  Trag.  641. 

5.  A  chorus  in  the  Greek  manner  was  impossible  for  the  Bomans  for  the  simple 
reason  of  the  Senate  occupying  the  orcheatra,  Choric  dancing  (cf.  also  §  1,  4)  being 
thus  excluded,  we  find  now  and  then  a  number  of  performers  simultaneously  on 
the  stage,  which  was  wider  for  this  reason  (A.  MOllbb,  BtLhnenaltert.  19),  and 
singing  together  (catervtte  aique  coneentua,  Oic.  de  or.  8,  196;  cf.  Goldmblla  12,  2; 
cf.  §  16,  5).  In  the  ancient  Boman  tragedians  a  certain  imitation  of  the  Greek 
choric  songs  is  not  improbable,  because  they  were  mere  translators;  this  is 
supported  by  such  titles  as  Bacchae,  Eumenides  (cf.  Cic.  Bosc.  Am.  66,  Pis.  46), 
HeUenea^  Myrmidonea^  Phinidae^  Phoeniaacte^  Staauutae^  TrocMtea^  as  well  as  by 
numerous  details.  The  account  of  Lucullus,  e.g.  in  Hob.  E.  1,  6,  40  (cf.  Plut. 
Lucull.  89)  presupposes  a  chorus  (§  16,  4).  Cf.  Poltb.  80,  18.  In  Andronions* 
Ino  (§  94,  5)  the  chorua  sang  hymnum  Triviae  (Tee.  Maue.  1984 -GL.  6,  888);  in 
Naevius*  Lycurgus  we  find  a  chorus  of  bacchanals,  in  Ennius^  Iphigenia  (Gell. 
19, 10, 12)  and  Medea  (fr.  14>Eub.  Med.  1251)  there  is  a  chorua;  in  Pacuvius  is  a 
ataaimuM  (Mae.  Vict.  GL.  6,  77),  and  in  Antiopa,  Chryses,  Niptra  there  are  also 
parts  resembling  a  chorus.  A  chonia  Proaerpinae  is  mentioned  by  Vabbo  LL.  6, 
94.  Traces  of  choruses  are  more  scarce  in  Aocius,  though  evident  in  the  Bacchae 
and  Philocteta.  Pomponius  Secundus  (§  284,  7)  and  8eneca  would  not.  it  may  be 
supposed,  have  composed  choric  songs  (to  mark  the  acts)  without  the  example  of 
the  ancient  poets,  and  Horace  (AP.  198)  would  not  have  discussed  so  fully  the 
arrangement  of  the  Greek  chorus,  if  it  had  not  existed  in  the  Boman  drama.  Cf. 
concerning  a  dexter  odor  Mahil.  astr.  5,  485  tiequabit  choroa  geatu.  Phaede.  5,  7,  25 
tune  chorua  ignotum  imxIo  redudo  canticum  inaonuit^  euiua  haecfuit  aententia :  Lttetare, 
incolumia  Homa,  aalvo  Principe,  Getsab,  d.  Canticum  u.  d.  Chor  in  der  rOm.  Trag., 
Wien  1855=8Ber.  d.  Wien.  Ak.  15,  866.  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  227.  Bibbeck,  rOm. 
Trag.  687. 

6.  In  the  Imperial  period  the  tragic  representations  resolved  themselves  into 
their  component  parts,  and  degenerated  into  soli  by  virtuosi  (singers  and  pan- 
tominusts).  For  the  pantomimi  see  above  §  8,  18.  Just  as  these  reproduced 
tragic  scenes  by  gesticulation,  so  the  singers  executed  tragic  arias  in  a  costume 
corresponding  to  their  r61e.  Begarding  Nero^s  passion  for  such  performances 
§  286,  9.  Cf.  LFbieolImdeb,  Sittengesch.  2^,  404.  GBoissieb,  de  la  signification 
des  mots  cantare  et  aaltare  tragoediam,  Bev.  archtolog.  N.8.  4  (1861),  888. 

14.  The  (fabula)  praetexta  is  the  Roman  tragedy  of  a 
national  character ;  in  the  absence  of  indigenous  heroic  legends, 
historic  subjects  were  adopted  and,  as  a  rule,  by  poets  who  also 
wrote  tragedies  (on  Greek  subjects  and  after  Greek  originals). 
Thus  Naevius  (Clastidium,  Eomulus),  Ennius  (Ambracia,  Sabinae), 
Pacuvius  (Paullus),  Accius  (Aeneadae  s.  Decius,  Brutus),  and 
Balbus  Iter  ad  Lenttjjum;  as  dramas  for  reading  Pomponius 
Secundus  composed  an  Aeneas,  Persius  a  play  of  which  the  sub- 
ject is  unknown,  Curiatius  Maternus  a  Domitius  and  a  Cato,  an 
unknown  poet  a  Marcellus  (?)  The  tragedy  of  Octavia  claims  to  be 
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a  praetexta.  In  form  and  character  these  plays  were  made  after 
tragic  models,  they  were  even  more  elaborately  furnished,  as  the 
themes  were  of  national  interest,  and  perhaps  it  was  only  their 
style  which,  in  agreement  with  the  subjects,  was  less  sublime. 

1.  The  form  praetexta  is  used  by  Asinius  Pollio  (in  Cic.  fain.  10,  82,  8.  5). 
Horace  (AP.  288),  Pbobub  (vita  Peraii,  p.  287  Jahn),  Festus  (223 ;  cf .  852) ;  the 
deBignation  praetextata  prevails  in  the  later  grammarians. 

2.  DiOMEDEs  GL.  1,  489  prima  species  est  togatarum  (national  dramas)  quae 
praeiexiatae  dicuntur,  in  quibus  impercUorum  negotia  agebantur  et  pMxca  et  reges 
romani  vel  duces  inducunturj  personarum  dignitate  et  sublimitate  tragoediis  similes, 
praeiextatae  autem  dicuntur  quia  fere  regum  vd  magistratuum  qui  praetexta  utuniur 
in  eiusmodi  fabulis  acta  comprehenduntur,  (Cf.  praetextati  in  magistrattbus,  in 
saeerdctiis,  Liv.  84,  7.  Also  Non.  541.)  Diomed.  1.L  490  togata  praeteoctata  a 
tragoedia  differt  quod  in  tragoedia  heroes  inducuntur,    .     .    .    tn  praetextata  autem 

.  .  Brutus  vel  Decius,  item  MarceUus  (§  94,  6)  (yd  Africanus  et  his  similia,  is 
added  by  Bhabanus  Maubus,  Opera  1,  47  ed.  Colon.  1627:  is  this  credible??  See 
JEtiBBBCK,  com.'  p.  cxviii^.  Manil.  5,  488  (dexter  actor)  magnos  heroas  aget  civisque 
togeUos,  Donat.  de  com«  p.  9  B.  tragoedia,  si  latino  argumentalio  sit,  praetexta 
didtur.  EuAHTH.  de  com.  p.  7  B.  praetextatas,  a  dignitate  personarum  tragicarum 
ex  latina  historia,  Lydus  de  mag.  1,  40  (tragedy)  W/a^erou  elt  r/n/xtdarov  (§  18,  8. 
DoHAT.  Ter.  Ad.  proL  7)  koX  t pour €^j6,r car  &¥  if  fih  Kptfridara  ^XXijrixdf  ^x^*  vwoOiffeit,  ij 
9i  irpcure^dra  ^fuuKos,  Tacitus  dial.  2,  inaccurately,  designates  Curiatius  Matemus* 
Oato  as  tragoedia  (cf.  Plaut.  Amphitr.  prol.  41.  98.  Capt.  62).  8eh.  ep.  1, 8,  8  means 
praeteztae  in  speaking  of  togatae ;  see  §  17, 1.  Performance  of  the  praetextae  per- 
haps at  ludi  triumphales  (GBOpeb).  We  may  fairly  conclude  that  separate  portions 
of  Greek  tragedies  were  utilised,  just  as  in  the  togatae  (below,  §  17)  use  was  made  of 
individual  details  in  the  new  Attic  comedy.  Traces  of  the  utilising  of  praetextae  in 
livy  ?  e.g.  in  the  siege  of  Veii  5,  21  (cf .  iu  the  same  chapter  §  8  haec  ad  ostenta- 
tionem  scaenae  gaudentis  miraculis  aptiora,  see  Bibbeck,  BhM.  86,  821).  Perhaps 
we  may  also  refer  to  a  praetexta  the  beautiful  Pompeian  wall-painting  (copied  in 
the  Mus.  Borbon.  1,  84.  Visooxti,  iconogr.  rom.  8, 56),  which  among  all  those  found 
there  stands  alone  as  historical,  and  represents  the  dying  Sophoniba  attended 
by  Scipio  and  Masinissa;  see  OJahn,  der  Tod  der  Sophoniba,  Bonn  1859. 
ABbiffebscheid,  JB.  1880  8,  265.— Collection  of  the  remains  of  the  praetextae  in 
BiBBBCK,  trag. «  277.  Cf.  FGWeu»eb,  die  griech.  Trag.  (1841)  1844.    188a    1402. 

IB.  The  earliest  of  the  difierent  kinds  of  comedy  (cf.  §  12) 
is  the  palliata,  on  Greek  subjects  and  imitated  from  Greek 
originals,  especially  the  New  Attic  Comedy.  Its  period  extends 
over  the  whole  6th  century  u.c.  To  this  belong  Andronicus, 
Naevius,  Plautus,  Ennius,  Trabea,  Atilius,  Licinius  Imbrex,  Ju- 
ventius,  Statins  Caecilius,  Lnscius  Lanuvinus,  Terence,  Plautius, 
Torpilius :  a  series  of  names  on  the  one  hand  representing  a  scale 
of  increasing  refinement  in  style,  but  on  the  other  hand  also  of 
decreasing  originaUty  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  Greek 
originals.  The  first  composers  of  palliatae  endeavoured  to  as- 
similate their  pieces  to  the  popular  taste  by  various  additions 
of  a  local  or  temporal  character,  or  by  making  them  more  coarse ; 
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the  later  ones,  Terence  e.g.,  despised  attractions  of  this  kind,  but 
in  so  doing  lost  the  popular  sympathies,  which  were  turned  to 
the  more  amusing  style  of  the  togatae,  Atellanae  and  mimi.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  production  of  new  palliatae  ceased, 
and  if  plays  of  this  class  were  wanted,  the  stage  had  to  fall  back 
upon  older  literature.  The  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  sub- 
sisted on  the  stage  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  (cf. 
§  99.  109).  The  original  productions  during  this  latter  period, 
©•g-  by  Vergilius  Romanus  and  M.  Pomponius  Bassulus,  were 
confined  to  small  circles  and  remained  without  effect. 

1.  DiOMED.  GL.  1,  489  graecas  fafmUu  ah  hahUu  paUiatat  Varro  aii  notninari. 
Plaut.  Cure.  2,  8,  9  isti  Ghraeci  paUiati  etc.  FaUium  graecanicum  (Suet.  Dom.  4)= 
IfMTtw  iXKriPucAi'  (LuoiAK.  mere.  oond.  25).  Sbv.  controv.  9,  26, 18  cum  laiine  dedama- 
verurU,  toga  poaitaj  sumpto  pallioj  .  .  .  graece  dedamabavt.  The  paUiata  was 
also  briefly  styled  comoedia  and  the  poets  belonging  to  it  eamici  (Bitschl,  Parerga 
189).  Hence  Diomed.  GL.  1,  490  togata  tabemaria  a  comoedia  differt^  quod  mi 
comoedia  graeci  ritui  indueuntur  pertonaeque  graecae  .  .  .,  in  iUa  vero  Idtinae 
.  .  .  l^erUiue  et  Caeciliu$  comoediae  eeripeerunL  In  this  way  Quiht.  11,  8, 178 
mentions  Demetrins  and  Stratokles  as  maonmoe  actoree  comoediarum  of  his  tiine, 
the  following  description  and  ib.  182  showing  that  palliatae  are  understood.  So 
also  Fbonto  ep.  p.  54  and  211  Nab.  (comoediae,  AtdUnuu),  106  (eentetUias  comet  ex 
comoedie)  etc. 

2.  The  Old  Attic  Comedy  was  too  much  connected  with  its  own  period  to  be  fit 
for  imitation  by  another  nation  and  in  a  different  period  (on  Vergilius  Bomanua, 
the  imitator  of  Old  Attic  Comedy,  see  §  882,  7).  On  the  other  hand,  the  New 
Comedy,  the  nearest  in  time,  in  the  6th  century  u.c.  held  the  stage,  and  was  by 
its  typical  delineation  of  character  and  general  human  bearing  especially  fitted  to 
be  transplanted  to  foreign  soil.  In  it  we  notice  especially  Menander,  next  to  him 
Diphilos  and  .Philemon.  Others  are  mentioned  by  Grll.  2,  28, 1  oomoedieu  leeti- 
tamits  noetrorum  poetarum  »umpta»  ac  veraaa  de  Ghraeds^  Menandro  aut  Poeidippo  aui 
Apcilodoro  aut  Alexide  et  quibusdam  item  aliia  comicis,  Bugoe,  de  causis  neglectae 
ap.  Bom.  comoediae  Graecorum  veteris  et  mediae,  Christiania  1828. 

8.  On  the  dying  out  of  the  pall.  (?)  in  the  Imperial  period,  see  M.  Aurel.  comm« 
11,  6  ^  ¥4a  KUffUfidla  irpbs  rl  irore  ira^/Xi7«Tai,  1)  Kwr  6\tyw  ivl  r^¥  ix  fufirictwt  inXercx^loM 
iw€pp&ti,  A  mere  exercise  of  the  pen  was  the  experiment  of  Surdinue^  ingenioeui 
adulescene  (in  the  Augustan  period,  §  268,  6),  a  quo  grctecae  fahulae  deganter  in 
sermonem  latinum  convereae  aunt  (Sev.  suas.  7, 12).  Comoediae  audio  in  Plin.  ep.  5, 8, 2 
should  be  understood  of  recitation  (as  in  the  case  of  Vergilius  Bomanus).  On  the 
traces  of  the  acting  of  comedies  in  late  Imperial  times,  see  LFbiedlIndeb,  Sitten- 
gesch.  Boms  2^  566. 

4.  A  curious  classification  of  the  poets  of  palliatae  (Caecilius  Statins,  Plautna, 
Naevius,  Licinius,  Atilius,  Terentius,  Turpilius,  Trabea,  Luscius,  Ennins)  by 
Volcacius  Sedigitus,  in  Gell.  15,  24,  see  §  147,  8. 

5.  The  fragments  of  the  written  palliatae  (except  Plautus  and  Terenoe) 
especially  in  OBibbeck,  Comicorum  rom.  .  .  .  fragm.,  Lpe.'  1878.  For  textual 
criticism  cf .  ThBebgk  op.  1,  879.  HAKoch  JJ.  109, 187.  FBOcheleb  BhM.  29, 195. 
KDziATZKO  ib.  81,  876.  ASrENOEL,  die  lat.  KomOdie  (address),  MUnchen  1878 
(Bayr.  Akad.). 
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16.  From  the  New  Comedy  the  palliata  borrowed  the  general 
spirit  of  the  later  over-refined  Hellenism  with  its  moral  inertia 
and  levity,  and  in  particular  the  plots,  characters,  constmction 
and  outward  form,  even  in  details,  e.g.  the  prologue  and  epilogue. 
The  palliata  being  without  a  chorus  like  the  New  Comedy, 
each  piece  is  divided  into  portions  of  dialogue  (diverbia)  and 
monodies  (cantica).  In  the  first  the  poets  of  the  palliatae  cur- 
tailed, for  their  audiences,  the  loquacity  of  their  originals, 
while  they  introduced  more  action,  especially  by  means  of  the 
so-called  'contamination,'  being  moreover  less  limited  in  the 
number  of  their  performers  than  their  originals.  The  dialogue 
is  generally  in  iambic  senarii;  in  the  cantica  we  have,  besides 
septenarii,  a  frequent  use  of  cretics  and  bacchics,  the  latter  pro- 
portionately strict,  the  prosody  of  the  senarii  with  numerous  and 
large  concessions  to  the  popular  pronunciation.  The  delivery,  in 
imitation  of  the  Greek  custom,  consisted  partly  of  declamation 
(without  musical  accompaniment)  partly  of  recitative  and  song; 
these  two  last  were  accompanied  by  a  tibia.  The  performers  were 
not  masked  until  after  the  time  of  Terence. 

1.  Description  of  the  palliata  esp.  in  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  57.  The  chief 
characters  in  both  are  miserly  fathers,  spendthrift  sons,  cunning  slaves,  greedy 
and  amorous  hetaerae,  low  panders,  coarse  and  boastful  soldiers,  starved  parasites. 
Mahil.  5,  472  ardentis  iuvenet  raptatque  in  amore  pudUu  dusosgue  aenea  agilesque  per 
omnia  $ervo$,  Apul.  flor.  16,  64  el  leno  perfidtu  (thus  AArlt  reads  for  periurue)  et 
amator  fertfidua  et  aervulua  caUidua  et  arnica  itdudena  et  uxor  inhibena  (?  inprudena 
OCrusius)  et  mater  indulgena  et  patruua  obiurgator  et  aodalia  opUulator  et  milea 
gloriator  (thus  LTraube,  fihBL  S9,  680  reads  for  prodiator)^  aed  et  paraaiti  edacea 
et  parentea  tenacea  el  meretricea  procacea,  Ibidor.  orig.  18,  46  comoedi  aunt  quipriv- 
atorum  hominum  acta  dictia  ac  geatu  candtant  atque  atupra  virginum  et  amorea 
merdricum  in  auia  /abulia  exprimehanL  On  the  personal  names  in  comedy  see 
Donat.  ad  Ter.  Ad.  1, 1, 1  and  Andr.  1,  8,  21  and  Bitschl.  op.  8,  808.  888.  850. 

2.  EuANTH.  de  com.  p.  7  B.  comoediae  motoriae  aunt  aut  atatariae  aut  mixtae, 
motoriae  lurbuleniaey  atatariae  quidiorea^  mixtae  ex  ulroque  acta  conaiatentea. 
According  to  this  the  Plautine  plays  are  nearly  all  motoriae^  (but  e.g.  Capt.  and 
Trin.  are  atatariae)^  the  Terentian  mostly  mixtae,  Phormio  is  a  motoria,  Heautontim. 
a  atataria  (Heaut.  prol.  86).  In  agreement  with  this  the  actors  (cf .  Doxat.  ad  Ter. 
Ad.  prol.  24  and  Quintil.  11,  8, 178)  and  then  also  the  orators  (Cic.  Brut.  116.  289) 
were  divided  into  atatarii  and  motorii.  According  to  their  contents  the  pieces  are 
either  character-plays  (e.g,  Plautus*  Aul.,  and  likewise  e.g.  Mil.  True.)  or  strictly 
intrigues  {e,g.  Bacch.  Pseud.  Pers.  Poen.)  with  a  variety  of  by-plots  and  episodes : 
the  dramatic  expedients  are  also  tolerably  uniform,  as  e.g.  the  surprises,  modes  of 
duping,  disguises,  confusions,  recognitions,  etc 

8.  DiOMXDES  GL.  1,  491  latinae  comoediae  chorum  non  JuAent,  aed  duobua  membria 
lautum  constant,  diverbio  d  cantico  (cf.  Bitscul,  op.  8,  84).  primia  autem  temporibua, 
sieuti  adaerit  TmtnguiUua  (§  847),  omnia  quae  in  acena  veraantur  in  comoedia  age- 
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bantur.  Nam  ei  pantomimic  et  pythaulet  et  choravles  in  camoedia  eanebant  (the 
pantomimus  perhaps  after  the  separation  of  singing  and  acting ;  of.  Liv.  7,  2,  10 
inde  ad  manumcantart  histrionibus  coeptum  diverbiaque  tantum  ipsorum  voci  rdicUi). 
Gradually,  he  states,  the  histrionea  {adores  comoediarum)  were  separated  from  the 
mimi  and  tibicines.  The  notice  in  the  glosaae  Salomonit  is  exaggerated  (BhM.  22, 
446.  28,  418) :  aput  Momanoe  quoque  JPlauttu  comoediae  choroa  exemplo  Chraecorum 
inseruU  (so  in  Budens  290-805  chorus  of  fishermen).    Cf.  n.  5. 

4.  The  Old  Attic  Comedy  seldom  employed  more  than  three  actors;  see 
AMOller,  gr.  Btihnenalterttimer  176.  But  in  the  later  comedy,  after  the  chorus 
was  abolished,  it  would  appear  that  this  niunber  was  often  exceeded ;  cf .  Euanthius 
de  com.  p.  4  B. :  ad  ultimum  qui  primarum  partium^  qui  tecundarum  et  tertiarum^  qui 
quarii  loci  atque  quitUi  aclorea  eaaent  diHributum  et  divita  quinquepartito  actu  iota  eH 
fabula.  In  Bome  the  poets  were  still  less  restricted  in  the  number  of  their 
])ersonages.      Diomed.  LL   491  in  graeco  dramate  fere  ires  peraonae  aolae  agunt 

\  .  .,  quarta  semper  muta:  at  latini  scriptores  complures  personas  in  fahulas 
introduxerunt^  ut  speciosiores  frequentia  facerent.  But  the  centum  chlamydes  which 
in  Hob.  £.  1,  6,  41  {chlamydes  LucuUus  .  .  .  centum  scenae  prci^fere  rogatus)  are 
borrowed  for  the  stage,  are  certainly  only  for  the  chorus  or  supers.  Cf .  §  18,  6. 
Ps.-AscoN.  on  Cic.  diy.  in  Caec  48  (p.  119  Or.)  latinaefabulae  per  pauciores  agehantur 
personas  (than  the  palliatae),  ut  AUUanae^  togtUae  et  huiusmodi  alias.  Mabtial 
alludes  to  the  ancient  Greek  rule,  6, 6 :  comoedi  tres  sunt^  sed  amat  tua  Paula,  Luperce, 
quattuor:  et  ku^p  Paula  rp6auro¥  amat.  Only  in  two  of  the  plays  of  Plautns 
(Cist,  and  Stich.,  both  of  which  are  however  incomplete)  would  three  actors  suffice, 
four  of  them  (Capt.,  Epid.,  Merc.,  Pseud.)  require  at  least  four,  and  ten  at  least  five 
performers,  while  the  Poenulus  and  Budens  need  six.  Bitschl  p.*  lv  conjectures 
aaven  in  the  Trinummus.  Of  the  plays  of  Terence  the  Heaut.  and  Hec.  require 
five,  the  Ad.  and  Phorm.  six  actors ;  the  Andr.  and  Eun.  require  even  more.  The 
writers  of  the  palliatae  did  not  even  restrict  themselves  in  the  narrower  sense  in 
which  Horace  (AP.  192 ;  cf .  Diomed.  GL.  1,  491, 28),  taking  the  Greek  tragedy  as  his 
starting-point,  warns  them,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  against  scenes  for  more  than 
three  speaking  characters ;  see  the  enumeration  in  FSchmidt  p.  4.  In  this  subject 
there  are  several  details  which  cannot  easily  be  determined,  e.g.,  in  regard  to  the 
number  of  actors,  whether  there  was  a  fixed  maximum  (Stbffen  1.1.  concludes 
that  it  was  seven),  how  the  actors  were  cast  for  a  number  of  parts,  and  whether 
one  part  was  given  to  several  performers  in  different  acts  so  as  to  bring  on  the 
best  actors  more  frequently ;  this  theory  is  employed  to  explain  e.g.  why  the  part 
of  Laches  in  Teb.  Hec.  in  Bemb.  and  Vict,  is  marked  with  two  Greek  letters.  See 
however  n.  8.  FSchmidt,  d.  Zahl.  der  Schauspieler  bei  Plant,  a.  Ter.,  Erl.  1870. 
CSteffxn,  de  actorum  in  fabulis  Terent.  numero  et  distributione,  in  Bitschl'b  Acta 
soc.  philol.  Lips.  2, 109.  HBobse,  quaest.  Terent.  (c.  11),  Lips.  1874.  FSch5ll,  J  J. 
119, 41.  GHScHMiTT,  qua  ratione  vett.  et  quot  inter  actores  Terentii  fabularum  in 
scenam  edendarum  partes  distribuerint  in  the  Festschr.  z.  Karlsruher  Philol.  Vers. 
1882,24.    Cf.n.8. 

5.  GHermakn,  de  canticis  in  Bom.  fabb.,  opusc.  1,  290.  GABWolff  de  canticis 
etc.,  Halle  1824.  Gbysab  (see  above  §  18,  5  ad  fin.).  There  are,  however,  comedies 
without  cantica  properly  so-called,  as  Plant,  mil.  glor.,  and  others  in  which  they 
occur  rarely,  e.g.  Aain.  Cure.  Merc.  Frequently  (as  in  Plautus  As.  Bacch.  Capt.  Cist. 
Epid.)  the  whole  company  which  had  taken  part  in  the  play  came  on  at  the  end 
as  a  ctUerva,  with  a  concluding  address  (in  trochaic  septenarii)  to  the  spectatores 
(Flbckeiben,  JJ.  Ill,  547).  Cf .  n.  8  and  §  17,  5.  In  the  MBS.  of  Plautus,  not  only 
lyric  scenes  in  irregular  or  mixed  metres,  but  others  which  are  confined  to  trochaic 
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saptenarii  are  designated  as  G  (catUicum  or  cantio)  and  accordingly  accompanied 
by  music,  while  the  declamatory  scenes  in  iambic  senarii,  which  were  simply 
recited,  are  DV  as  diverbia.  Perhaps  more  correctly  deverbia  ?  see  Dziatzko  and 
&IBBECK  LL  On  the  other  side  BOchkleh,  JJ.  108,  273.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  25.  Of 
these  caniica  the  lyric  parts  were  regularly  sung  (singing  with  musical  accom- 
paniment), while  the  scenes  in  trochaic  septenarii  were  given  in  recitative 
(recitativo  accompagnato,  rapoKaraXoyiff,  chanted  declamation  with  musical 
accompaniment).  Bitschl,  opusc.  8,  1,  ed.  Trin. «  p.  lvi.  OOtz-LOwb  on  PL  Asin. 
p.  XIII.  KDziATZKO,  BhM.  26,  97  and  JJ.  108,  819.  ThBebok,  op.  1,  192.  WChrist, 
die  Parakataloge  im  gr.  u.  rOm.  Drama,  Mtbich.  1875  (Abh.  d.  Bayr.  Ak.  18,  8, 158) 
p.  29.  48;  Metrik^  676.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  682.  See  likewise  AMCller,  gr 
BahnenaltertOmer  190.    Ziklinski,  Gliederung  d.  att.  Kom.,  Lpz.  1885,  288.  818. 

6.  A  musician  supplied  the  accompaniment  (modoa  fecit),  e.g.  for  Plautus 
Marcipor  Oppi;  for  Terence,  Flaccus  Claudi.  The  didascaliae  to  Terence 
(§  109,  4)  are  the  chief  authority  for  the  nature  of  the  music;  the  following 
accompaniment  is  there  mentioned,  but  cannot  be  understood  in  detail:  tihiis 
paribus  or  libiis  imparibus  or  tibiis  duabua  deoctria  or  tibiit  aarranis  (Tyrian,  Sarra 
=TyTe).  Vabr.  BB.  1,  2,  15  dextera  tibia  alia  quam  ainiatra,  ita  ut  tatnen  sU 
quodam  modo  coniunciaj  quod  est  altera  eiusdem  carminis  modorum  incentiva  (first 
voice),  altera  succentiva  (second  voice).  Diomed.  1.1.  p.  492,  9.  Donat.  praef.  £un. 
p.  10, 11  B.  and  praef.  Adelph.  p.  7, 11  B. :  modulata  est  tibiis  dexiris,  i.e.  Lydiis  ob 
seriam  gravitatem,  qua  fere  in  omnibus  comoediis  uiitur  hie  poeta  (Ter.),  saepe  tamen 
mutatis  per  scenam  modis  cantata,  quod  significat  titulus  scaenae  habens  subiectas 
personis  litteras  MJ!i£.G.  (mutatis  modis  cantici  or  mutantur  modi  cantid  ;  cf .  Bitschl, 
op.  8,  89).  Thus  we  read  in  the  didascalia  of  Ter.  Heauton. :  acta  primum  tibiis 
imparibus,  deinde  duabus  dextris,  Donat.  de  com.  p.  12, 18  agdwntur  tibiis  paribus  et 
iv^xsribus,  id  est  dextris  aut  sinistTris  {Beiffebscheid  inserts  aut  dextra  et  sinistra^. 
Dextrae  autem  tibiute  sua  gravitette  seriam  comoediae  dictionem  praenuntiabant, 
sinistrae  serranae  [Beifferscheid  rightly  erases  serr.]  tumminis  levitate  iocum  in 
comoedia  ostendehant :  ubi  autem  dextra  et  sinistra  acta  fahula  inscribdkUur,  mixtim 
ioci  et  gravitates  denuntiabantur.  Cf.  KDziatzko,  BhM.  20,  594.  Cf.  Grybab  LI. 
876.  EBRUidbR,  quaest.  terent.  (Helsingf.  1868)  p.  1  (de  canticis  et  tibiis  fabul. 
Ter.).    KvJah,  JJ.  119,  591,  21. 

7.  In  the  Old  Attic  Comedy  the  intervals  in  the  action  were  marked  and 
filled  up  by  choric  songs,  but  these  were  given  up  at  an  early  time  (AM&lleb, 
BCLhnenalterttLmer  842),  in  the  later  comedy  the  aiXrrHis  probably  as  a  rule  took 
their  place.  Cf.  Plaut.  Ps.  578.  But  we  hear  nothing  of  a  division  into  acts  in 
the  later  comedy,  nor  of  any  fixed  number  of  these,  and  Aristotle  moreover  is 
silent  on  the  subject.  In  the  Boman  comedy  too  the  poet  left  it  to  the  manager 
to  insert  the  necessary  or  desirable  pauses.  Consequently  the  original  MSS.  of 
Plautus  and  Terence  showed  no  division  into  acts,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  such 
in  the  manuscripts  which  have  come  down  to  us.  In  the  prologue  of  L.  Ambivius 
(§  16,  14)  to  Ter.  Hec.  89  prima  actu  placeo  may  be  equivalent  to  in  prima  fabula. 
Naturally  the  practice  in  relation  to  these  intervals  became  gradually  fixed,  and 
hence  acts  are  also  spoken  of  in  a  figurative  sense ;  cf .  Varro  (BB.  1,  26  quartus 
actus  ;  2, 5,  2  secundus  actus  ;  8, 17, 1  tertius  actus)  and  Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  1,  1, 46  (see  §  18, 
4),  cf.  Apul.  flor.  16,  64  cum  iam  in  tertio  actu,  quod  genus  in  comoedia  fieri  amat, 
iucundiares  affectus  moveret.  Horace  AP.  189  is  the  first  to  speak  directly  of  the 
five  acts,  which  subsequently  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  regular  number :  neve 
minor  neu  sU  quinto  productior  actu,  Donatus  complains  repeatedly  of  the  difficulty 
of  division  into  acts.    Cf.  Euamth.  de  com.  p.  5,  25  B  postquam  otioso  tempore  fasti- 
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diotior  ipedaior  effedut  enei  et  (Mtn  cum  ad  eatdorei  ah  adortbug  faMa  trannbat 
conturgere  et  abire  eoepUtH,  admcnuii  podat  ut  primo  quidem  ehorot  toUerenl  locum 
eit  rdinquenteij  ut  Menander  fecit  •  .  . :  pogtremo  ne  Iccum  quidem  rdiquerumt^ 
quod  Latini  fecerunt  eomict,  unde  apud  illot  dirimere  actua  quinquepartitoe  difficile  est. 
Tho  fact  that  the  division  into  acts  as  transmitted  to  us  is  frequently  impractic- 
able pi^es  its  late  origin.  Cf .  Stefpen  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  p  147.  For  a  general  view 
see  DoHAT.  arg.  Andr.  p.  7, 11  B. :  est  attente  animadvertendum  uhi  et  quando  seena 
vacua  eit  ab  omnibua  pertonie,  ut  in  ea  chorus  (in  the  tragedy)  vel  tibicen  (in  the 
comedy)  obaudiri  possint;  quod  cum  viderimus,  ibi  adum  esse  finitum  debemMS 
agnoscere.  Five  acts  as  the  rule  are  also  presupposed  by  Dokat.  for  the  Ad.  p.  7, 1 
B. :  Aa«e  quoque^  ut  cetera  huiusmodi  poemata,  quinque  actus  habeat  necesse  est^  and  for 
the  Uec.  p.  12, 16  B. :  divisa  est  ut  ceterae  quinque  actibus  legUimis.  The  first  act 
generally  contains  the  explanation  of  the  plot  (irporcM-tf),  in  acts  II  to  IV  the 
knot  is  entangled  and  the  intrigue  brought  about  (ixlraais)^  in  the  fifth  is  the 
denouement  (itarcurrpo^).  Cf.  Euakth.  p.  7,  21  B.  Donat.  de  com.  10,  9  B. 
ViCTORiN.  GL.  6,  78,  29  hate  per  medios  etctus  oarte,  rursus  in  exitu  fabularum  etc 
BiTSCHL,  opusc.  2,  854.  KFHkbmawn,  de  Ter.  Adelphis  in  Jahn^s  Jahrbb.  Suppl. 
6,  71.  WScHMiTZ,  de  actuum  in  Plant,  fab.  discriptione,  Bonn  1852.  EBauids, 
quaest.  terent.  (1868)  20.  On  the  metrical  and  musical  composition  of  the  several 
acts  ASpehgel,  d.  Akteinleitung  d.  Kom.  d.  Plant.,  Mtlnch.  1877. 

8.  The  division  into  scenes  is  regularly  found  in  all  M8S.  of  Plautus  and 
Terence,  the  names  of  the  characters  speaking  in  each  being  indispensable  as 
headings.  The  interlocutors  are  generally  in  the  MSS.  marked  within  the  scenes, 
with  the  initial  letter  of  their  names ;  but  sometimes,  for  the  sake  of  abbrevia- 
tion, with  single  Greek  letters ;  the  key  to  this  system  is  given  in  the  heading  of 
the  scenes,  where  the  names  are  inscribed  with  the  letters  which  correspond  to 
them.  8o  in  some  places  in  the  cod.  vet.  (B)  of  Plautus  (§  99,  7,  most  completely 
in  the  Trin.)  and  most  thoroughly  earned  out  in  the  Bembinus  and  Victorianus 
codd.  of  Terence  (§  109,  2).  Bitschl,  op.  2,  294.  865 ;  ed.  Trin.'  p.  lv.  and  others 
(Teupfel,  JJ.  105,  lOa  CSxErncN  [n.  4]  116.  150.  WWaoner,  JB.  1878,  446) 
have  wrongly  assumed  that  these  letters  had  a  dramaturgic  meaning  and 
referred  to  the  distribution  of  the  parts  among  the  actors,  and  to  their  com- 
parative importance  as  leading  and  secondary  parts,  etc. :  see  FLeo  on  Sen.  trag. 
1,  p.  85. — ASpenoel,  Szenentitel  u.  Szenenabteilung  in  d.  lat.  Kom.,  Mtlnch.  SBer. 
1888,  257. 

9.  As  a  compensation  for«  their  curtailing  of  the  originals  and  in  order  to 
increase  the  attraction  of  a  play,  Naevius,  Plautus  (cf.  GGOtz,  act.  soc  Lips. 
6,  810.  815),  Ennius  and,  following  their  example,  Terence  also  (Andr.  prol.  18) 
took  single  scenes  out  of  a  Greek  play  of  similar  plot,  and  transferred  them  into 
the  one  adopted  by  them,  which  proceeding  Luscius  (§  107,  5)  by  way  of  censure 
called  contaminare  (see  Andr.  proL  16,  Heaut.  prol.  16).  This  clumsy  proceeding, 
while  it  gained  for  the  play  a  few  efiective  incidents,  no  doubt  often  injured 
the  composition  as  a  whole  and  caused  all  sorts  of  irreconcilable  discrepancies. 

10.  The  prologue  commonly  contained  a  summary  of  the  subject  of  the  play 
(Ter.  Andr.  proL  5),  but,  like  the  parabasis  of  the  old  comedy,  was  also  used  for 
the  exposition  of  the  poet's  personal  wishes.  Donatus  de  com.  p.  10,  11  B. 
accordingly  distinguishes  four  varieties :  ffvararucdst  commendtUicius ;  irtrifiriTucAs 
*  *,  rdativus  ;  ipaftarucdst  arguTnentativus  ;  iiiicrbt^  mixtus.  The  prologue  was  recited 
without  any  theatrical  costume  {sine  omamentis,  Plaut.  Poen.  prol.  128,=orfia/tt 
prclogij  Ter.  Hec.  proL  B,  1)  by  an  actor  who  had  not  to  appear  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  first  act  (change  of  dress,  Poen.  proL  126 ;  exceptions  in  Bitscbl 
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Parerg.  19)  or  by  the  dominui  gregia  (aa  frequently  in  Terence).  But  it  does  not 
always  precede  the  first  act  (Plaut.  mil.  2, 1.  Cist.  1,  8;  cf.  Dokat.  praef.  to  Ter. 
Phorm.  p.  14,  24  JEL)  and  may  even  be  omitted  altogether  (Plaut.  Cure.).  For 
new  performances  of  a  play,  even  after  the  poet^s  death,  new  prologues  used  to  be 
composed;  those  prefixed  to  plays  of  Plautus,  which  have  been  preserved,  are 
chiefly  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  most  part  insufferably  diffuse  and  insipid ;  see 
BiTscHL,  Parerga  209.  225.  288,  and  below  §  99, 1. 

11.  The  Tphctara  rporariKd  chiefly  serve  to  facilitate  the  exposition,  on  which 
great  care  was  bestowed,  there  being  no  play-bill  to  assist  the  intelligence  of  the 
spectator.  Bonat.  arg.  Andr.  p.  4,  4  B :  peraona  proUUica  inUHUgitur  qw»e  $emel 
induda  in  principio  fabuUte  in  nuUia  "deineept  fabulae  pariUnu  adhibetur.  Euahth.  de 
com.  p.  6,  7  B.  irporarurd  irpifftofra,  Le.  per$ona$  exira  argumenium  arceasitaSj  ntm 
faeiU  eeteri  habent  (Plautus  however  employs  as  such  Artotrogus  in  the  Miles 
and  Grumio  in  the  Most),  quilnu  Terentiut  taepe  (in  Andr.  Phorm.  and  Hec.) 
utitur^  ut  per  harum  inductionea  fcteile  pateat  argumenium, 

•  12.  The  customary  form  of  the  epilogue  is :  plaudite.  Cf .  Mknavd.  f r.  881 
i^6parr€s  iiriKpoHja'art  with  Plaut.  True  conclusion :  plaudite  tUque  exaurgite.  See 
besides  Quivtil.  6,  1,  52  iUud  quo  veteree  iragoediae  comcediaeque  duduniur 
'PUdiu:    HoR.  AP.  155,  etc. 

18.  Masks.  DiOMSD.  GL.  1,  489  antea  galearibus  (besides  paint  etc.),  non  personia, 
uldfontur,  ut  queUitaa  eotoria  indicium  faceret  aetatia,  cum  eaaent  aut  albi  (old  men ; 
cf.  albieapHlua^  Plaut.  Mil.  681.  Bacch.  1101.  Trin.  878;  also  long  beard  and 
staff^  Plaut.  Men.  854.  856)  aut  nigri  (youths ;  gallants  with  curled  hair,  Cincinnati^ 
cf.  Plaut.  Mil.  928)  aut  rufi  (slaves),  peraonia  vero  uti  primua  coepit  Roadua  QaUua^ 
prateipuua  hiatrio^  quod  oculia  perveraia  erat  (cf.  Cic.  nat.  deor.  1,  79,  see  concerning 
him  BiBBBCK,  rOm.  Trag.  671)  nee  aatia  decorua  aine  peraonia  niai  paraaitua  pro- 
nuntiabat.  This  evidently  professional  account,  which  probably  comes  from  Suet, 
and  Yarro,  is  contradicted  by  Donat.  de  oomoed.  p.  10, 1  B.  peraonati  primi  egiaae 
dieuntur  comoediam  Cindua  Faliacua^  tragoediam  Minuciua  Prothymua.  Cf.  Donat. 
praef.  to  Ter.  Eun.  p.  10  B.  acta  eat  .  ,  ,  etiam  {iam  f)  turn  peraonatia  L.  Minucio 
Prothymo^  L,  Ambivio  Turpione  and  praef.  Ad.  p.  7  haec  acta  eat  (594/160)  agentibua 
L.  Ambivio  et  L,  •  •  qui  cum  auia  gregibua  etiam  turn  peraonati  agebant.  If  this 
account  were  correct  with  regard  to  Ambivius  Turpio,  the  use  of  masks  would  go 
back  to  the  time  of  Terence,  but  his  plays  themselves  disprove  it  (see  e.g.  Phorm. 
210).  For  an  attempt  to  assign  a  later  date  to  Minucius  Prothymus  and  to  connect 
him  with  Boscius  (supposing  Boscius  to  have  introduced  masks  into  Minucius* 
troupe)  see  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  68  and  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  661.  From  Cic.  de  or. 
8, 221  in  ore  aunt  omnia  .  .  .  peraoncUum  ne  Roacium  quidem  magnopere  laudabant 
noatri  iUi  aenea  we  may  assume  that  about  680/124  actors  were  still  without  masks, 
but  that  they  came  in  shortly  after  that  time,  and  probably  in  response  to  the 
universal  tendency  of  the  later  Boman  drama,  to  assimilate  the  performances  as 
much  as  possible  to  the  Greek  custom.  About  640/114  Boscius  might  already  have 
appeared  in  masks.  Having  once  been  introduced,  the  wearing  of  masks  long 
remained  the  rule;  at  least  we  may  gather  this  from  the  cogi  in  acena  ponere 
peraonam  (Febt.  217 ;  see  above  §  9,  4) ;  and  after  this,  when  actorea  eomoe- 
diarum  (as  distinguished  from  the  mimi^artificea  acenid^  in  Srn.  ep.  1,  11,  7, 
who  alone  played  without  masks)  are  mentioned,  stress  is  laid  only  on  the  voice, 
the  diction  and  the  action  as  characteristic,  as  in  Quintil.  8,  8,  51.  11,  8, 178.  It 
was  afterwards  sought  to  lessen  the  inconveniences  of  masks :  as  by  large  openings 
for  the  eyes  and  mouth,  so  that  the  facial  expression  (Cic.  de  or.  2, 198.  8,  221) 
shonld  not  be  entirely  wasted.    See  CBobkrt,  ann.  1880,  206.    Finally  the  masks 
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were  got  rid  of,  moBt  likely  under  the  influence  of  the  Mimuw.  Dohat.  Ter.  Andr. 
4,  8  nve  haec  (/emtnac-Mysis)  persoruUU  tnrw  agitur^  ut  apud  vetertt^  «tv0  ptr 
mtdierem^  ul  nunc  vidtmut.  Cf.  CSteffeh  154.  ChHoffeb,  de  personarum  Xisa  in 
Terentii  oomoediis,  Halle  1877. — Ancdent  representations  of  actors:  FWiasxuH, 
Benkm.  d.  Biihnenwesens,  Gk)tt.  1851.  ThSchrkibeb,  kulturhist.  Bilderatlas  T. 
1-6.  AMOllek^s  Btihnenaltert.  227  sqq. ;  concerning  these  in  the  MSS.  of  Terence, 
see  §  109,  2, 

14.  As  actorea  comoediarum  are  known  to  us,  in  the  time  of  Plautus,  a  certain 
{T,  PuUUiu8)  PtUio  (§  97,  8  n.  1.  EIT8CH^  Parerga  ^0.  892.  WStudemuiid, 
comment.  Mommsen.  801),  in  the  time  of  Terence  (cf .  n.  18)  especially :  L.  AmbMtu 
Turpioj  the  most  famous  manager  and  actor  of  the  period  before  Cicero  (cf .  Gic 
sen.  48.  Tac.  dial.  20.  Stmx.  ep.  1,  81,  8.  10,  2, 1),  further  L.  Atiliu§  of  Praeneste 
(cf.  §  107,  2).  Belonging  to  the  Bepublican  period  (probably  the  7th  century) 
M.  Ofiliut  ffilarus  (Plin.  N.H.  7,  184);  to  the  time  of  QuintiUan  (11,  8,  178) 
Stratoklea  and  Demetrius  (§  15,  1). 
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17.  Togatais  the  name  given,  in  contradistinction  to  paUiatay 
to  comedies  with  Roman  (Italian)  subject-matter.  Later  on  this 
comedy  was  called  also  tabernaria.  It  represented  the  life  of 
the  lower  classes  in  Some  ;  thus  it  was  coarser  in  tone  than  the 
palliata,  but  at  the  same  time  had  greater  freshness  and  vitality. 
But  it  surpasses  the  palliata  especially  in  its  conception  of 
family  life,  the  female  sex  being  far  more  prominent  in  it, 
and  the  slaves  holding  comparatively  insignificant  parts.  The 
chronology  of  the  togata  is  defined  on  the  one  hand  by  the  over- 
refined  palliata  of  Terence,  and  on  the  other  by  the  artificial 
Atellana  and  the  Mimus.  Its  principal  poets  are  Titinius, 
Quinctius  Atta  and  L.  Afiunius,  all  between  689/169  and  676/79. 
Afranius  raised  the  togata  into  higher  circles  of  society,  intro- 
duced the  arrangement  and  tone  of  the  palliata  into  it,  sometimes 
even  used  Greek  plays  for  his  purposes,  and  in  this  way  created 
a  kind  of  mixed  species,  which,  however,  died  out  with  him. 
Even  in  the  Imperial  period  Afranius'  togatae  were  performed. 

1.  In  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word  togata  may  designate  any /afruZa  (serious 
or  light),  with  Boman  subject-matter.  Diomedss  GL.  1,  489  enumerates  as  iogalae 
a)  praeiextataej  b)  togatae  ^tahemariae,  c)  AteUatiaey  d)  ptanipedea^  and  defines 
them:  qwie  ecriptae  $unt  eecundum  ritua  et  haintum  hominum  togatorum  Le. 
Romanorum.  In  this  sense  togata  comprises  also  the  trdbeata  which  Diomedes 
omits,  though  this  was  merely  a  transient  and  unimportant  species,  devoted 
especially  to  the  equites,  whose  peculiar  habit  was  the  trabea  (Pebs.  8,  29.  Dio  56, 
81),  and  a  species  merely  represented  by  C.  Melissus  its  originator  (§  244,  2).  In 
the  same  general  sense,  and  especially  of  praetesctaey  Sen.  ep.  1,  8,  8  uses  the  term 
togatae :  non  attingam  tragicoe  nee  togatas  noetrtu,  habent  enim  hae  quogue  aliguid 
aeveritatia  et  $unt  inter  comoediaa  ac  tragoediae  mediae. 

2.  DiOMED.  1.  1. :  secunda  epeeiea  eat  togatarum  quae  tahemariae  dicuntimr  §t 
humUitate  peraonarum  et  argumentorum  aimilitudine  oomoediia  (^^paUiatia)  parm* 
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The  name  tabemarute  was  taken  from  the  tabemae^  the  booths  of  the  artisans  and 
of  the  industrial  class  in  general.  Fsstus  852  v.  togatarum  enumerates  among  the 
characters  of  the  tahemariae  besides  others  plagiarti,  aervi  denique^  in  general 
such  as  ex  tabemU  honette  prodeant.  Of.  also  such  titles  of  togatae  as  Augur^ 
CinerariuB,  FuUonia^  lAberius^  Paaliria^  Tibicina,  Togatae  is  the  name  given  to 
plays  of  this  kind  espec.  in  Cic.  Sest.  118.  Hor.  AP.  288.  Vellei.  2^  9,  8.  Sen. 
ep.  14, 1  ( -89),  7  (cf.  Afram.  v.  299).  Suet.  Ner.  11.  Quint.  10, 1, 100.  Gell.  10, 11, 
8.     18,  8,  8. 

8.  The  plots  of  the  togatae  are  generally  laid  at  Bome,  though  not  unf  requently 
also  in  a  provincial  town,  in  order  to  ridicule  either  the  life  of  a  small  town  or 
satirise  Bome  in  a  disguised  manner,  or  to  describe  the  impression  produced  by 
Bome  on  a  man  from  the  country ;  cf .  the  titles  Brundisinae,  Fereniinatis^  Setinoj 
Velitema,  Ulubrana.  From  the  mere  titles  appears  the  lai^  admixture  of  the 
female  sex  (even  of  virgins),  and  this  is  still  more  shown  by  the  fragments.  Cf . 
also  Serv.  Aen.  11, 160  in  U>gatis  victricea  appdlaniur  quae  viroe  extulerunt,  Donatus 
on  Ter.  Eun.  12  is  very  significant :  canceeeum  eat  in  palliata  poeiie  comicis  servos 
dominie  eapientioree  fingere^  quod  item  in  togata  nonfere  licet. 

4.  DioMED.  GL.  1,  490  togtUas  tabemariae  in  ecenam  dataverunt  praecipue  duo, 
L,  Afranius  et  G,  Quintiue,  Ps.-Acbo  (from  Suet.  ?  see  AKiesslino,  de  personis  horat. 
8)  on  Hor.  AP.  288  following  an  absurd  explanation  of  the  terms  praetexta 
(—comedy  with  Boman  subject-matter)  and  togata  (= comedy  with  Greek  subject- 
matter)  :  praetextas  et  togatae  ecripeerunt  Adius  Lamia,  Antoniue  Rufue  (these  two 
otherwise  unknown,  cf.  also  §  254,  8),  Cn.  Mdieaus  (§  244,  2),  Afraniut,  Pomponiue 
(284,  7).  A  performance  of  Afranius^  Incendium  under  Nero,  Suet.  Ner.  11. 
7\>gatae  publicly  recited :  luv.  1,  8. — A  certain  togatariue  Stephanio  {cui  in  puerilem 
habitum  eircumtoneam  matronam  wiinistraeee  compererat  Augustus  and  whom  he 
therefore  per  trina  theatra  virgis  caesum  reUgavit)  occurs  in  Suet.  Aug.  45 ;  cf .  Plin. 
NH.  7, 159  minus  miror  Stephanionem,  qui  primus  togatus  (more  correctly  togatas,  cf . 
tragoediam  saltare,  §  18,  6)  saltare  instituit,  utrisque  saecularibus  ludis  (a.  787/17  and 
800/47)  saUtimsse  etc.  Thus  the  Pantomimus  appropriated  the  subject-matter  of 
the  togatae,  as  it  had  that  of  the  tragedies  and  palliatae  (§  8, 18). 

5.  In  imitation  of  the  arrangement  of  the  paUiata  Afbanius  has  prologues 
(v.  25-80.  Macr.  S.  6,  5,  6  Afranium  .  .  .  qui  in  proiogo  ex  persona  Priapi 
ait,  just  as,  in  his  Sella,  Sophia  appeared  as  a  speaker)  and  cantica  (even  synodic 
ones).  Oic.  Sest.  118  cum  ageretur  togata — Simulans,  ut  opinor — caterva  tota 
darissima  concentume  .  .  .  contionata  est.  The  adoption  of  the  parasites  belongs 
to  the  same  features,  though  the  Boman  clientship  and  the  scurreie  offered 
analogies.  The  fragments  of  togatae  are  collected  in  Bibbeck,  com.*  181. — 
JHNbukirch,  de  fab.  togata,  Lps.  1888;  Ladewiq  PBE.  6,  8024 ;  Mobuisbn  BG.  1*, 
904.  2<,  486. 

18.  The  Boman  writers  on  literature  specify  the  Rhintho- 
nica as  a  separate  variety  of  Boman  comedy ;  it  was  named  after 
the  farce-writer  {4>\va/coypd<f>o^)  Bhinthon  of  Tarentum,  whose 
tXaporpay^&iai  were  travesties  of  tragic  subjects,  but  none  of  the 
names  of  the  Boman  adapters  nor  any  titles  or  remains  of  Boman 
Bhinthonicae  have  come  down  to  us.  Some  of  these  however 
may  be  incorporated  among  the  Atellanae  on  mythological 
subjects. 
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1.  For  the  authorities  on  the  Boman  Bhinthonica  see  §  12, 1.  Lyd.  de  mag. 
1,  40  *Fip$wwucij  (iffrlw)  if  i^uruHj  (cf.  Plact.  Men.  2, 1,  11  Graeciamque  exotioam  of 
southern  Italy).  For  Bhinthon,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemaios  I  Soter  (a.  82(X-285 
B.C.— 487/469  U.O.),  see  esp.  Suid.  s.v.  *Flwdww,  Steph.  Btz.  v.  To^at.  The  K»fupd^ 
rpaytfiHa  of  Alkaios,  Deinolochos  and  Anazandrides  (Mkiheks,  hist.  crit.  com.  gr. 
247)  is  older  than  the  IXaporpayi^dta,  of  which  Bhinthon  was  the  dpxTY^f  (boo  Suid. 
S.Y.),  and  is  therefore  not  identical  with  it.  Perhaps  the  K»fufi9oTpayifi8Ui  was  more 
like  a  comedy  compared  with  the  farcical  IXaporpayi^la,  possibly  like  Plant. 
Amphitr.,  which  in  the  prologue  v.  59  and  68  is  called  a  tragi  [co'jcomoedia, 
(Tragioocomoedia  in  Lutat.  on  Stat.  Theb.  5,  160.)  Cf.  also  Varbo's  Pseudo- 
tragoediae  (§  165,  2).  Plautus^  Amphitruo  is  certainly  not  a  Bhinthonica ;  see 
Vaulen,  BhM.  16,  472. 

2.  The  separation  of  the  Bhinthonica  from  the  Atellana  is  probably  only  founded 
on  a  quibble  of  the  theorists.  Titles  of  Atellanae  which  indicate  farcical  travesties 
of  mytho-tragplcal  subjects  are  Agamemno  ntppotUuty  Ariadne^  Armorum  iudiciftm 
(?),  Atalantej  Sisf/phus  by  Pbmponius,  Phoeni§9eM  by  Novius,  AuUmoe  (Ixrv.  6,  71). — 
In  general  cf.  Neukirch,  de  fab.  tog.  15.  EMuhk,  de  fabb.  AtelL  84.  Vahudi, 
BhM.  15,  472.    £.  Sommbbbbodt,  de  phlyacogr.  graec.  (Bresl.  1875)  p.  48. 

19.  The  Bomans  possessed  a  tendency  to  preserve  and  cherish 
the  recollection  of  past  events ;  and  as  they  perceived  that  metre 
facilitated  both  recollection  and  tradition,  we  find  here  a  field 
favourable  to  the  development  of  epic  poetry.  Hence  we 
have  at  an  early  age  ancestral  songs  and  inscriptions  of  various 
kinds  somewhat  like  the  epic  in  style.  The  satumian  measure 
employed  in  them  was  also  used  by  the  most  ancient  epic  poetSi 
Andronicus  and  Naevius,  the  first  a  mere  translator  in  his  Latin 
Odyssey,  the  latter  in  his  bellum  punicum  boldly  plunging  into 
the  life  of  his  nation  and  time.  Like  him,  his  successor  Ennius 
chose,  in  his  Annals,  a  national  subject,  which  he  expanded  to 
a  complete  Boman  history  down  to  his  own  time,  and  treated  in 
dactylic  hexameters.  His  example  became  the  type  for  later 
poets,  both  as  to  subject-matter  and  form.  During  the  next 
century  no  other  poet  attempted  an  epic  poem ;  but  then  Hostius, 
plainly  following  Ennius,  wrote  a  bellum  istricum,  and  similarly 
L.  Accius  and  A.  Furius  and  later  on  Tanusius  wrote  epics 
entitled  Annales.  Cicero  himself  wrote  poems  in  hexameters  on 
his  consulship  and  exile  (de  suo  consulatu,  de  temporibus  meis), 
while  Varro  Atacinus  treated  of  Caesar's  bellum  sequanicum« 
In  the  Augustan  period  Anser  eulogised  M.  Antony,  and  others 
treated  subjects  of  the  history  of  the  period  in  the  manner  of 
the  Alexandrine  poets  and  partly  with  panegyric  tendencies,  as 
L.  Varius  (de  morte,  sc.  Caesaris ;  Panegyricus  Augusti),  Tibullus 
(?Paiieg3rricus  Messalae),  Octavianus  himself  (Sicilia);  impor- 
tant epic  fragments  remain  to  us  by  Cornelius  Severus  (res 
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romanae),  I^birius  (bellum  actiacum  ?),  Albinovanus  Pedo  (de 
navigatione  Germanici  per  oceanum  septentrionalem).  In  the 
Imperial  period  epic  poetry  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the  past : 
Lucan's  Pharsalia,  the  epic  poem  de  bello  civili  (in  Petbonius 
sat.  119),  and  Silius  Italicus'  Punica).  About  the  middle  of  the 
3rd  century  of  our  era  such  subjects  still  found  favour,  and 
Alflus  Avitus  treated  them  even  in  iambic  dimeters.  But  when 
cpntemporary  history  furnished  the  material,  as  under  Trajan 
authors  selected  a  bellum  dacicum  and  parthicum,  such  subjects 
could  only  be  treated  in  courtly  fashion.  To  this  class  belong 
Gordian's  Antoninias,  Claudian  with  his  numerous  eulogistic  epics 
on  Stilicho,  and  the  bellum  gildonicum  and  pollentinum ;  lastly 
Corippus'  Johannis  and  laudes  lustini. 

1.  The  interest  of  the  epic  subject-matter  remained  always  predominant  and 
decisive.  Gic.  de  imp.  Pomp.  25  sinite  hoc  loco,  iicut  poetae  tclent  qui  res  romana$ 
teribunt,  praeterire  me  noetram,  calaraUatem,  The  Boman  magnates  longed  to  be 
glorified  in  poetry,  e.g.  Cic.  Arch.  26.  27.  Augustus  systematically  favoured  and 
promoted  epic  compositions,  and  to  abstain  from  them  almost  required  an  excuse, 
as  in  the  case  of  Horace.  A  large  number  of  real  or  pretended  epic  poets  enumer- 
ated by  Ovid.  Pont.  4, 16.  In  the  time  of  Nero  epic  composition  was  fashionable, 
see  Persius  1,  69.  Gf.  Pbtrom.  118.  Mabtial.  4,  14.  10,  64.  Stat.  silv.  2,  7,  48. 
HScHiLun,  Nero  611.  In  Priscian.  GL.  2,  287  are  three  hexameters  taken  from 
the  epic  poem,  in  at  least  three  books,  of  a  certain  Oannitu  {O.  Anniue  ?  cf .  §  209, 12). 
Phrases  (in  prose)  taken  from  a  certain  (orator,  cf.  §  187,  4)  Gannius,  Paul. 
Festi  869  v.  veteratoret.  A  certain  Canius  as  author  of  an  iambic  verse  in  Vabbo 
LL.  6,  81. 

2.  KOhx,  in  his  Sprachgebrauch  der  rOm.  Epiker,  MtlnsU  1840,  ar^ros  that  the 
dactylic  hexameter  is  greatly  at  variance  with  the  phonetic  constituents  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  and  that  the  exigencies  of  this  metre  imposed  many  restrictions  on 
the  Boman  poets.  Gf.  FGHultoren,  d.  Technik  der  rOm.  Bicht.  im  ep.  u.  eleg. 
Versmass,  JJ.  107,  745.  ThBirt,  ad  hist,  hexam.  lat.  symb.,  Bonn  1876.  MW 
HuMPHBETS,  de  accentus  memento  in  versu  heroico,  Lps.  1874.  HHelbio,  de 
synaloephae  ap.  epicos  lat.  primi  p.  Ghr.  saeculi  ratione,  Bautzen  1878.  KP 
ScHULZK,  Hochton  u.  Vershebung  in  den  2  letzten  FQssen  des  lat.  Hex.  Zf  GW. 
29,  590  etc. 

8^  FWiNKELMAKN,  d.  cpischcn  Dicht.  d.  BOm.  bis  auf  Virgil,  in  Jahn^s  Arch. 
2,  558.  OHaubb,  de  carminibus  epicis  saec.  Augusti,  Bresl.  1870;  die  Epen  des 
silb.  Zeitalters  d.  rOm.  Lit.,  Fraustadt  1886.  On  the  introduction  of  similes  among 
the  epic  and  elegiac  writers  see  J  Walseb,  ZfdoG.  29,  595. 

4.  Collection  of  the  works  of  the  Latin  poets  (excluding  the  scenici)  by  WE 
Wxbeb  (corpus  poett.  lat.,  Frankf.  1831) ;  of  the  lesser  Latin  poems  preserved  in 
manuscript  by  JChbWebnsdobf  (poetae  lat.  minores,  Altenb.  u.  Helmst.  1780- 
99  YI)  and  EBIhbxhs  (poetae  lat.  min.,  Lps.  1879-88  V).  As  a  supplement 
fragmenta  poett.  roman.  coll.  et  emend.  EBiHBENs,  Lps.  1886  (containing  the 
passages  from  poets  scattered  in  various  authors,  besides  the  fragments  of  the 
scenici  and  the  satura  Menippea).  On  the  editions  of  the  so-called  Anthologia 
Ifttina  and  the  collections  of  the  Lat.  poems  preserved  in  inscriptions  see  §  81, 4. 
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20.  An  heroic  epic  was  impossible  at  Borne  in  its  original 
state,  the  Italian  gods  being  mere  abstractions,  and  godlike 
heroes  unknown  to  the  people.  "When,  therefore,  towards  the 
end  of  the  Republic  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  poets 
caused  this  class  of  epic  poetry  to  be  cultivated,  it  was  necessary 
to  choose  foreign  subjects  for  mythological  tales.  Thus  Varro 
Atacinus  (Argonautae),  Catullus  (Epithalamium  Pelei  et  Thetidos), 
Helvius  Cinna  (Smyrna),  Licinius  Calvus  (lo),  Pedo  (Theseis),  as 
well  as  (in  respect  of  its  subject-matter)  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
later  on  (the  Culex  and)  the  Ciris,  and  Valerius  Flacciis  (Argo- 
nautica).  Others  translated  the  Iliad,  e.g.  C.  Matius,  at  a  later 
time  Gaurus  and,  as  appears  probable,  the  young  Silius  Italicus 
as  the  author  of  the  so-called  Homerus  latinus;  aspirants  of  a 
higher  order  reverted  to  the  Epic  Cycle,  as  Ninnius  Crassus  (the 
Cyprian  Hiad),  Furius  Bibaculus  (Aethiopis  ?),  Pompeius  Macer 
(Antehomerica  and  Posthomerica),  Julius  Antonius  (Diomedea), 
Domitius  Marsus  (Amazonis),  Camerinus  (Excidium  Troiae), 
Lupus  and  Largus  ;  at  a  later  time  Nero's  Troica,  Lucan's  Iliaca, 
Statins'  Thebais  and  Achilleis  etc.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century  Claudian  wrote  his  mythological  epics  Baptus  Proser- 
pinae  and  Gigantomachia.  At  the  end  of  the  fifth  the  African 
Dracontius  adapted  the  rape  of  Helen,  the  legend  of  Medea  and 
parts  of  the  myth  of  Herakles  (Hylas  and  Hydra) ;  he  is  in  all 
probability  also  the  author  of  the  Orestis  tragoedia.  Between 
the  historic  or  national  and  the  Alexandrine  or  mythological 
classes  stands  Vergil's  Aeneid,  in  which  an  indigenous  legend  is 
told  in  a  historic  and  psychological  manner,  but  with  a  mjrtho- 
logical  background;  and  this  became  the  pattern  of  poetical 
composition  to  the  subsequent  poets. 

1.  Influenoe  of  rhetoric,  especially  in  the  style  of  description,  e.g.  Sen.  Apoc. 
2,  8  omnes  podae^  non  corUenli  orius  et  occanu  deicribere  (like  Julius  Montanus,  Skn. 
ep.  Y.  122,  11-18),  etiam  medium  diem  inquielant,  A  pathetic  style  was  required : 
heroici  carminia  eonue^  Tag.  dial.  10.  The  style  of  the  heroic  epic  was  also  trans- 
ferred to  the  historic  class,  as  in  Silius :  cf.  Pbtrom.  118  non  enim  res  gestae  vereUme 
ecmprehendendae  eunty  quod  longe  mdiue  hislorici  faciunt,  ted  per  amhagea  deorumque 
minieteria  et  fahulosum  sententiarum  tormentum  praecipitandua  eat  liber  apiritua^  ui 
potiua  furentia  animi  vaticinatio  appareat  quam  retigioaae  orationia  auh  teattbua  fidea, 

2.  Influence  of  Vergil  see  §  281. — The  Troiae  haloaia  in  senarii  (in  Pbtroh.  89) 
given  as  a  speech  to  Eumolpus  already  diverges  from  the  traditional  model.  In  the 
same  metre  Avienus  at  a  later  time  paraphrased  Vergil  and  Livy  (§  420,  6). 
Similar  Greek  paraphrases  in  trimeter  were  produced  in  large  numbers  (e.g. 
of  Theokritos,  ApoUonios,  Kallimachos  and  other  Alexandrine  poetry)  by  the 
Hellenised  Boman  Marianus  about  the  year  500  a.d.  ;  see  Suid.  s.  v.— Lactamt. 
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inst.  div.  1,  11  (FPB.  405)  mm  ituuUe  quidam  poeta  triumphum  Cupidinu 
aeripeit  (list  of  contfents  follow):  qn.  whether  an  Epyllion  or  in  elegiac  metre? 
whether  Greek  (EBohdb,  gr.  Bom.  108.  544)  or  Latin  perhaps  in  the  style  of 
Beposianus  (§  898,  2)  ? 

21.  After  the  victory  of  Christianity  the  epic  poets  who 
belonged  to  the  new  faith  treated  subjects  from  the  biblical 
history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  instead  of  Eoman 
history  or  Greek  mythology.  Thus  Proba  Faltonia  in  her  cento ; 
subjects  from  the  Old  Testament  were  treated  by  Avitus,  by 
Claudius  Victor  (Genesis)  and  by  Victorinus  (the  Maccabees), 
also  by  the  author  of  the  metrical  paraphrases  of  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  book  of  Joshua  etc  (see  §  403,  5) ; 
New  Testament  subjects  by  Juvencus,  Sedulius  (carmen  paschale) 
and  Arator  (history  of  the  Apostles).  Side  by  side  with  panegy- 
rics on  Emperors  as  still  composed  by  Claudian,  Apollinaris 
Sidonius  (on  Avitus,  Maiorianus  and  Anthemius),  Merobaudes 
(on  Aetius),  Corippus  (on  Anastasius)  and  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(on  Frankish  nobles),  were  produced  eulogistic  poems  (epic 
hymns)  on  God,  Christ,  Christian  martyrs  and  saints,  and  on 
bishops  and  popes.  On  Christ,  e.g.  by  Mamertus  Claudianus 
(?see  §  468,5),  on  martyrs  especially  by  Damasus,  Prudentius 
(vepi  a'T€<l>dv<ov)  and  Paulinus  of  Nola  (Felix).  Martin  of  Tours 
was  made  the  object  of  laudatory  epics  by  Paulinus  of  Perigueux 
and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  who  also  eulogised  other  bishops. 
On  the  other  hand,  under  the  influence  of  the  school  of  rhetoric, 
panegyrics  continued  also  to  be  composed  in  epic  metre  on  sub- 
jects, both  light  and  serious,  taken  from  Paganism. 

• 

1.  Enumeration  of  Christian  epic  writers  ap.  Vcvaht.  Fort,  vita  Mart.  1, 14- 
25.  Collections :  GFabhicius,  poetarum  vett.  eoclesiasticomm  opera  Christiana  et 
operum  reliq.  ac  fragm.,  Bas.  1564.  PLetser,  hist,  poetarum  et  poematum  medii 
aevi  deoem  post  annum  a  Chr.  n.  400  saeculorum,  Halle  1721.  Hemrt,  hist,  de 
la  poteie  ohr^tienne,  Paris  1856.    Cf .  §  80,  2. 

2.  The  less  sacred  character  of  the  Old  Testament  permitted  even  Christian 
poets  a  freer  treatment  of  their  subjects.  Chrbtian  poems  by  unknown  authors 
were  in  the  MSS.  appended  to  the  works  of  particular  patristic  writers,  especially 
Tertullian,  Cyprian  and  Lactantius,  and  for  a  long  time  were  accepted  as  the  work 
of  those  writers.  Thus  the  original  Epyllia  Sodoma  (166  hex.)  and  De  lana 
(actually  rather  de  Ninive,  preserved  in  an  incomplete  state,  105  hex.) — both  by  one 
author,  probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th  century,  attributed  sometimes 
to  Cyprian  (in  Hartbl*b  Cyprian  8,  289.  227),  sometimes  to  Tertullian.  LMOller, 
BhM.  22, 829.  464.  27,  486.  AEbkrt.,  Lit.  des  MA.  1,  lia  In  MSS  of  Cyprian,  and 
therefore  in  Haetel  8,  288,  we  find  besides  %  hexameters  addressed  to  a  Consular 
who  had  apostatised  from  Christianity  to  the  worship  of  Isis ;  de  ptucha  69  hex. ; 
0d  Flmmum  Pelieem  de  reeurredione  mortuorum  406  hex.,  and  a  fragment  of  a  versifi- 
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cation  of  Genesis  (165  hex.),  belonging  to  a  very  yoluminons  poem  on  the  Old 
Testament  (Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  etc.),  by  an  unknown  author,  see  §  40B,  5. 

8.  Laus  Hereulia  in  187  graceful  hexameters  by  an  anonymous  author 
(Merobaudes?  see  §  489,  7.  464,  2),  AL.  881,  in  Jeep's  Claudian  2,  p.  208,  cf.  186. 
Cf.  EBahrens,  JJ.  106,  52.  508 ;  JB.  1878,  219.  Ueep  in  the  Begrdssungschrift  d. 
Leipz.  Philologenvers.  (Lps.  1872)  46;  Bivista  di  filol.  1,  405.— Hymnus  Claudii 
ad  Lunam  (  — Isis,  Cybebe,  etc.)  AL.  728  PLM.  8,  168.  Similar  invocations  to 
Mars,  Juno,  Liber  for  a  safe  return:  AL.  749-751  PLM  8,  808-804.  In  laudem 
Solis  AL.  889  PLM.  4,  548 ;  cf .  below  §  475,  5  ad  fin.  Parodic  hymn  to  Pan  AL. 
682  PLM.  8, 170. 

22.  The  Epithalamium  gradually  became  a  laudatory  poem 
on  the  occasion  of  a  wedding,  but  retained  from  its  original 
relation  to  erotic  poetry  a  certain  wantonness  and  coarseness. 
Of  the  earlier  period  we  possess  three  epithalamia  by  Catullus, 
and  the  names  of  Calvus  and  Ticidas  as  authors  of  similar  pro- 
ductions; of  the  Imperial  period  are  preserved  epithalamia  by 
Statius,  Ausonius,  Glaudianus,  Paulinus  of  Nola,  ApoUinaris 
Sidonius,  Dracontius,  Ennodius,  Luxorius,  Venantius  Fortunatus 
(on  Sigibert)  and  the  Epithalamium  Laurentii. 

1.  The  epithalamium  in  honour  of  a  young  couple,  their  parents  and  anoeBtors, 
is  generally  composed  in  epic  metre.  One  by  Gallienus  is  also  mentioned,  see 
§  885,  2.  The  epithalamia  of  Ausonius  (§  421,  2  k)  and  of  Luxorius  (§  476,  8)  are 
at  the  same  time  Vergilian  centos  (§  26,  2). 

2.  The  epithalamium  Laurmtii  (87  hex.,  AL.  742  PLM.  8,  298)  written  hj  an 
unknown  author  in  the  MSS.  of  Claudian  (in  Jekp^s  ed.  2  p.  194)  shows  an  ad- 
mixture of  sentimentality ;  if  we  may  judge  by  its  structure  and  the  prominence 
g^ven  to  Pagan  customs  (dedication  of  the  beard,  nuptial  ceremonies,  undisguised 
descriptions)  it  is  as  early  as  cent.  lY/Y.  Cf.  also  Jekp  1.1. 164.  The  bridegroom 
( Lauren tius)  is  commended  for  his  ability  as  a  legal  orator,  the  bride  (Florida?) 
for  her  accomplishments  and  the  lanificium.  Wkbnsdorf,  PLM.  4, 2, 462.  LMCllbr, 
BhM.  22,  88.  89.  24,  126.  ABiese,  J  J.  97,  706.  MHaupt,  op.  8,  872.  EBIhbxhs, 
JJ.  105,  501. — It  was  known  in  England  in  the  7th  century,  see  Haupt  LL 

23.  Didactic  poetry,  being  in  keeping  with  the  sober  mind 
of  the  Romans,  was  taken  up  at  an  early  period.  The  precepts 
of  a  peasant  to  his  son  are  very  ancient  (cf.  below  §  86,  1),  and 
Appins  Claudius  as  well  as  Cato  wrote  in  a  similar  spirit.  The 
subjects  of  Ennius'  didactic  poems  were  more  varied.  Lucilius' 
Satires  likewise  pursued  didactic  purposes  and  even  treated  of 
orthography.  Literary  history  was  illustrated  in  the  didactic 
poems  of  L.  Accius  (Didascalica),  Q.  Valerius  of  Sora,  Volcacius 
Sedigitus,  Porcius  Licinus.  Only  a  few  of  these  didactic  poems 
were  written  in  the  Greek  epic  metre,  which  gained  an  ascen- 
dancy only  towards  the  end  of  the  Bepublic  under  the  influence  of 
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Greek  literature.  This  we  have  in  Varro  Atacinus'  chorographia 
and  ephemeris,  Cicero's  translation  of  Aratus,  Lucretius'  system 
of  Epicurean  philosophy  (de  rerum  natura),  and  subsequently  in 
Vergil,  who,  in  his  Georgics,  treated  a  well-chosen  subject  with 
sympathy  and  perfect  art.  Ovid,  following  the  Hellenistic  pre- 
cedent, employed  the  elegiac  metre  in  his  explanation  of  the 
calendar  by  indigenous  legends  (Fasti),  as  well  as  in  the  playful 
didactic  treatment  of  erotic  subjects  (Ars  amatoria,  Semedia 
amoris,  Medicamina  faciei)  ;  in  epic  metre  he  treated  the  Meta- 
morphoses. Some  of  Ovid's  contemporaries  with  less  taste,  and 
in  blind  imitation  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  treated  utterly 
prosaic  subjects  in  their  didactic  poems.  Thus  Yalgius  Sufus 
wrote  a  didactic  poem  on  herbs,  Aemilius  Macer  Theriaca  and 
Omithogonia,  Grattius  (Faliscus)  Cynegetica,  Manilius  Astro- 
nomica.  Likewise  in  the  first  century  of  our  era  Germanious 
produced  a  new  version  of  Aratus,  Columella  wrote  on  horti- 
culture ;  the  descriptive  epic,  entitled  Aetna,  belongs  to  this 
series,  as  well  as  in  the  third  century  the  patristic  Lactantius' 
poem  de  ave  phoenice  in  distichs ;  in  the  fourth  century  Palladius' 
didactic  poem  de  re  rustica,  the  various  works  of  Ausonius, 
especially  his  Mosella,  Avienus'  Descriptio  orbis  terrae  and 
Aratea,  and  his  Ora  maritima  (in  iambics),  and  the  Christian  and 
dogmatic  poems  of  Prudentius;  in  the  fifth  century  Butilius 
Namatianus'  Itinerarium  in  elegiacs.  This  metre  is  also  used 
in  Orientius'  Commonitorium,  while  the  epic  metre  is  used  in 
Dracontius'  didactic  poems  on  God  and  the  Creation,  and  Avitus' 
on  the  Trinity.  In  most  of  these  works  the  metrical  form  is 
merely  accessory  to  the  subject-matter,  but  all  semblance  of 
poetry  disappears  in  the  didactic  poems  of  grammarians  for 
school-use,  such  as  not  only  the  versus  memoriales  (largely  repre- 
sented in  Ausonius),  but  especially  the  metrical  manuals'  of 
rhetoric,  metre,  prosody  and  metrology,  the  carmina  de  figuris 
vel  schematibus  (by  Marbod  and  unknown  authors),  Terentianus 
Maurus'  undeniably  skilful  metrical  treatises  de  litteris,  syllabis, 
metris,  the  probably  similar  one  by  Albinus,  the  verses  de 
metris  oratorum  by  Rufinus  of  Antioch,  the  carmina  de  pon- 
deribus  et  mensuris  etc.  Similar  works  are  the  medical  systems 
in  epic  metre  by  Serenus  Sammonicus,  Flavins  and  Vindicianus. 
The  Middle  Ages  were  very  fertile  in  productions  of  this  kind. 

1.  EBruv^r,  de  carm.  didascalioo  Bonu,  Helsingf.  1840.    BKnobloch,  d.  rOxn. 
Lehrgediobt  bis  z.  Eode  d.  Bep.,  Boealeben  1881.    On  the  didactic  poems  by 

B.L.  D 
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EgnatiuB  and  others,  see  $  192.  Bhetorical  school  verses  by  Dracontius  and  othen 
(§  45,  9).  On  the  poems  of  the  XT!  Sapientes  see  §  427, 1. — On  the  didactic  poem 
adversus  Marcionem  §  486,  8. 

2.  Memorial  verses  on  the  names  of  the  Muses  AL.  664  PLM.  8, 248 ;  on  the 
names  of  the  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin  AL.  484  PLM.  5,  888  (cf.  brides  §  847, 1: 
below),  the  latter  from  Isidob.  de  rer.  nat.  87  and  composed  about  his  time,  already 
preserved  in  MSS.  s.  yil/YIII. — Hexameters  on  the  constellations,  seasons  etci 
AL.  676  sqq.  PLM.  5,  849  sqq.,  not  earlier  than  s.  YL — Description  of  a  map  c^ 
the  heavens  (de  sphaera  codi)  after  Hyginus,  dry  and  clumsy  in  style,  in  76  hex« 
from  MSS.  s.  XI  AL.  761  PLM.  5,  880.    Perhaps  not  ancient. 

8.  Several  metrical  enumerations  of  expressions  for  the  voices  of  various 
animals  (cf.  W  W  ACKEaNAOBi.,  Voces  variae  animantium,  Bas.  1869 ;  see  also 
GLOWS,  BhM.  84,  498)  of  quite  a  late  period,  but  in  substance  going  back 
indirectly  to  Suetonius  (see  Beifferschbid^s  Suet.  247) :  e.g.  AL.  788  PLM.  5,  867 
in  MSS.  s.  X/XI,  further  esp.  AL.  762  PLM.  5,  863  {'de  philomda,'  rather  on  the 
voices  of  birds  ^nd  quadrupeds  in  70  elegiac  lines)  in  MSS.  s.  XI ;  at  the  close  (as 
in  the  poem  to  be  mentioned  presently)  is  an  edifying  turn,  probably  composed  in 
some  German  convent  (see  v.  11  dulce  per  &ra  tonal,  dicunt  quam  nomine  droeoam  : 
cf.  ohG.  droffoa,  c{ro9ct2a»Droesel).  Gk>LDA8T  (cataL  Ovid.  71)  pretends  that 
Albius  Ovidius  Juventinus  is  named  as  the  author  in  a  St.  Gallen  MS. ;  see  also 
GScHERBKB,  St.  Galler  HJBS.-yerzeichnis  72.  In  like  manner  he  invented  a  certain 
Julius  Speratus  as  the  author  of  a  poem  of  about  the  same  date  as  the  above- 
mentioned,  addressed  to  the  nightingale,  AL  658  PLM.  5,  868,  preserved  in  MSS. 
s.  X/XI,  and  imitated  already  in  the  s.  IX  by  Alvarus  of  Cordova  (AEbsrt, 
LdMA.  2,  810)  :  the  same  is  also  attributed  to  Eugenius  of  Toledo,  see  §  495,  4. 

24.  The  proverbial  poems  are  didactic  poems  on  a  small 
scale,  which  were  in  the  Imperial  period  partly  selected  from 
larger,  complete  works  and  compiled,  partly  independently  pro- 
duced (no  doubt  chiefly  for  pedagogic  use).  The  so-called  disticha 
Catonis  are  a  collection  of  the  latter  kind. 

1.  The  proverbial  poem  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  didactic  as  the 
Epigram  to  the  Elegy.  For  the  proverbial  literature  in  iambic  senarii  connected 
with  Syrus  see  §  212,  4.    On  the  disticha  Catonis  see  §  898. 

^.  The  poetical  Epistle  and  the  Fable  have  also  a  didactic 
tendency.  Any  poem  may  become  a  poetical  Epistle  by  being 
addressed  to  a  certain  person,  and  thus  didactic  poems  addressed 
e.g.  to  a  son  are  at  the  same  time  Epistles.  In  a  limited  sense 
poems  are  called  so  in  which  the  direction  to  individuals  in- 
fluences the  whole  contents  and  the  treatment  from  beginning 
to  end.  In  this  manner  Sp.  Mummius  addressed,  from  his  camp 
before  Corinth  (608/146),  jocular  letters  in  verse  to  his  friends  at 
Bome ;  Lucilius  also  composed  several  of  his  satires  in  the  form 
of  letters  to  friends,  and  Catullus'  poem  to  Manlius  (68*)  is  also 
an  Epistle.    In  the  Augustan  period  Horace  dedicated  several 
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satires  to  Maecenas,  many  lyric  poems  to  individual  friends,  and 
ill  his  later  years  treated  with  mature  wisdom  and  perfect  felicity 
questions  concerning  practical  life  and  literature  in  real  Epistles 
in  epic  metre.  Ovid  wrote  in  elegiacs  fictitious  love-letters  of 
mythical  ladies  (Heroides),  and  also  real  letters  of  complaint  and 
entreaty  from  his  exile  (Tristia  and  ex  Ponto).  The  other 
elegiac  poets  as  well  as  the  satirists  Persius  and  Juvenal,  too, 
several  times  address  individuals  by  name,  without,  however, 
really  preserving  the  epistolary  style.  But  Ausonius'  26  Epistles 
and  many  by  Statins  are  real  letters  in  various  metres  and  partly 
on  jocular  subjects,  as  also  those  of  Claudian  and  of  Apollinaris 
Sidonius. 

1.  On  Mummios  see  §  181,  8.  A  book  or  satire  of  Lucilius  (27,  1  MOll.) 
oomnienced  in  this  manner :  ttUutem  fictis  veraihus  Luciliut  quibus  poled  impertU, 
totumgue  hoc  Hudiote  et  aedulo  etc 

2.  Tib.  (Ltgd.)  8,  5  for  instance  is  also  a  letter ;  here  also  actually  belong 
many  epodes  of  Horace,  esp.  1. 11  and  14 ;  letter  from  a  wife  to  her  husband  far 
away  with  the  army  in  the  East,  in  Pbop.  5,  8.  Both  the  names  and  circum- 
stances are  probably  imaginary.  Dido  Aeneae  AL.  88  PLM.  4,  271  with  a  refrain ; 
cf.  Wesmsoort  PLM.  4,  p.  55.  489.  Beal  letters,  e.g.  Stat.  Silv.  4,  4  (to  Yictorius 
Maroellus)  and  4,  8  (a  congratulatory  letter),  together  with  that  of  Licentius  to 
Augustine.    For  the  letters  of  Claudian  see  §  489,  6. 

26.  Trifles  current  at  table  and  at  school  were  also  usually 
written  in  epic  metre.  Siddles  were  connected  with  Greek 
literature ;  having  become  more  popular  only  in  the  last  centuries 
of  Rome,  this  kind  of  literature  continued  to  flourish  more  and 
more  luxuriantly  till  late  in  the  Middle  Ages.  On  the  other 
hand,  from  scholarly  cii*cles  proceeded  the  numerous  variations 
on  old  (especially  Yergilian)  themes,  and  the  patchwork  poems 
(c  en  tones)  in  which  a  new  work  was  created  out  of  verses 
and  parts  of  verses  selected  arbitrarily  from  older  poets.  Other 
a^rtificial  productions  in  epic  and  elegiac  metres  (Acrosticha  and 
their  varieties),  versus  serpentini,  recurrentes,  reciproci  and  others, 
were  very  popular  at  a  late  period. 

1.  Among  the  Greeks  7/m<^  were  an  entertainment  at  the  symposium  (cf. 
Atrkhasub  b.  10).  Accordingly  the  Boman  writer  of  riddles  Symphosius  also 
makes  use  of  this  poetical  form.  For  the  most  ancient  Latin  aenigma  {perantiquum^ 
perquam  Upidum,  trihu$  vernbua  aenaris  compontum,  with  the  solution  in  M.  Yarronis 
de  sermone  lat.  ad  Marcellum  libro  II)  see  Gkll.  12,  6.  Three  popular  comic 
riddles,  in  PferitoK.  58  (on  these  BOchelbr  p.  129*  and  ESchwabz,  BhM.  42,  810). 
Solving  riddles,  regarded  as  a  pnx>f  of  wisdom,  Hist.  Apollonii  42,  cf.  4.  At  a  later 
time  Latin  riddles  became  a  favourite  amusement  in  the  monasteries,  and  accord-* 
ingly,  besides  the  riddles  of  Aldhelmus  and  Tatvinus  (§  500,  2, 4),  much  literature 
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of  this  kind  by  unnamed  authors  is  preserved;  in  great  part  still  unprinted. 
Sixty  (62)  six-line  riddles  of  s.  VII/VIII  (earliest  MS.  Bern.  611  s.  Vin)  in 
rhythmical  hexameters  (of  14  syllables  each,  6  falling  before  and  8  after  the 
penthemimer)  published  AL.  481  (cf.  2,  lxvi),  PBrandt  in  the  Tirocin.  phildl. 
semin.  Bonn.  (Berl.  1888)  101,  WMxykr,  Anf.  u.  Urspr.  d.  lat.  u.  griech.  rhythm. 
Dicht.  (Abh.  d.  bayr.  Akad.  17,  2)  1885,  412.  Other  medieval  riddles  (in  MS&  a. 
IX/X)  e.g.  AL.  656-657«.  770.  771.  AL.  685  PLM.  8, 170.  AL.  727  PLM.  5,  870 
(this  last  was  composed  by  a  certain  Bemo,  according  to  Paris.  7899  s.  IX ;  see 
WFr6hneb,  Phil.  Suppl.  5.  69).  Cf.  also  Bibsb  on  AL.  2,  xlii.  LMOllbb,  JJ.  98, 
266.  566.  95,  497;  BhM.  22,  151.  JKlxin,  ib.  28,  662.  HHaout,  antike  n. 
mittelalterliche  B&tselpoesie ;  in  which  use  is  made  of  the  MSS.  at  Bern  and 
Einsiedeln  (Biel  1869).  EWOlfflim,  loca  monachorum,  Beitr.  z.  mittelalterL 
B&tsellit.,  Berl.  SBer.  1872, 106. 

2.  HiEBON.  epist.  108,  7  leginuu  ffomerocentonei  el  Vergiliocentcmm, 
Tbrtull.  de  praescr.  haeret.  89  (see  §  870,  5).  Isidor.  or.  1,  89,  25  eeniomn 
apud'  grammaticM  vocari  tolent  qui  de  carminibus  ffomeri  vet  Vergilii  €td  propria 
opera  nvore  cenUmario  in  unum  earciuntur  corpus,  ad  facuUatem  cuiusque  maieriae. 
denique  Proba,  uxor  Adelphi  (§  486,  7),  cenUmem  ex  Vergilio  de  fahrica  mundi 
el  euangeliis  pleniseime  expreseit,  materia  eompoeila  aecundum  vernte  et  veretbue 
eecundum  materiam  concinnalie.  tie  quoque  quidam  Pomponiue  ex  eodem  poela  inUr 
cetera  atUi  tui  dia  TUyrum  in  ChriHi  honorem  eompoeuil',  eimililer  (as  from  the 
Yergilian  Bucolica)  el  de  Aeneidoe  (vereibus).  This  Tityrus  of  Pomponius  is 
preserved  in  cod.  Vat.  Palat.  1758  and  published  by  CBubsian,  SBer.  d.  MUnob. 
Ak.  1878  2,  29.  Other  efforts  were  made  to  adapt  the  Pagan  wording  to  Christiaii 
subjects,  and  thereby  ennoble  it :  Maronem  mulalum  in  mdiua,  AL.  785,  4.  See  the 
centos  de  incamalione  verbi  (§  478,  5)  and  de  ecdeeia  (§  477,  8). — Centos  for  playful 
purposes,  e.g.  Ausonius^  cento  nuptialis  (§  421,  2,  k),  or  for  instruction,  in  sohools 
etc.  Twelve  Yergilian  centos  AL.  7-18  PLM.  4, 191-240,  amongst  them  de  aUa, 
Narcieeue,  Hippodamia,  Medea  (in  dialogue,  by  Hosidius  Geta,  see  §  870,  5),  etc., 
also  iudicium  Paridia  by  Mavortius  (§  477,  8)  and  epithalamium  Fridi  by  Luzoiius 
(§  22, 1.  476,  8).  On  a  small  scale  as  early  as  Petb.  182.  See  also  BIhbbms,  BhM. 
31,  91.  In  joining  together  two  halves  of  a  verse  liberties  were  often  taken  with 
the  metre  at  a  later  time :  e.g.  Medea  ( AL.  17)  98  wmc  acio  quid  ail  amor,  hoapUio 
prohibemur  harenae,  and  ib.  64  sq.  87. 172. 196.  211  sq.  226.  250. 269. 815. 820. 857. 877. 
887.  891  sq.  480.  485.  446  (out  of  461  lines).  Luxobius  (ib.  18)  88  nomen  ineal  virluUa 
et  nola  maior  imago,  AL.  719, 20. 25. 78  and  elsewhere. — ODelepiebbe,  ouvrages  6oritB 
en  centons  depuis  les  temps  anciens  jusqu^au  XIX*  sidcle,  Lond.  1868;  tableau 
de  la  litt^rature  du  Centon  ches  les  anciens  et  les  modemes,  Lond.  1875  IL 
BBoboen,  de  centonibus  homer,  et  vergil.,  Kopenh.  1828.  FHasxnbalo,  de  oenton. 
vergil.,  Putbus  1846.    LMClleb,  metr.  lat.  465. 

8.  Acrosticha,  esp.  those  concealing  a  name,  e.g.  that  of  the  author  or  fonnder 
(AL.  120  PLM.  4,  298  Condentia  monairanl  ueratia  primordia  nomen),  were  bonxxwed 
from  Greek  literature,  and  were  not  unknown  to  the  earlier  Boman ;  even  Ennius 
composed  one  (Cic.  de  div.  2,  111)  and  subsequently  Aurelius  Opilius  (Suet. 
g^ramm.  6.  Bitschl,  Parerg.  p.  xvi).  At  a  later  period  inscriptional  acrostici^ 
e.g.  in  WiLMANMs  592.  598  (with  the  direction  Inapiciea,  lector,  primordia  ver* 
aieulorum  ;  cf.  CIL.  5,  6731  and  HFadbetti,  Inscr.  ant.  p.  272  gut  legis  revertere  per 
capita  veraorum  et  inveniea  pium  nomen),  594,  and  CIL.  3,  6806.  5,  6728..  6725 ; 
DE  Bossi,  Inscr.  christ.  nr.  425  (a.  895).  753.  831.  In  the  scholiast  on  the  Ibk 
(}  250,  3)  is  the  acrostic  epigram  (Enniani)  of  a  supposed  Bacchua  or  BaUua  poeta. 
Poem  on  Antoninus  Pius  in  an  inscription  in  Metbb^s  AL.  812  after  the  acroBtio  by 
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Jtiliut  FauHinui,  see  LMOlucr,  BhM.  20,  457.  cf.  20,  684.  MHaupt  op.  1,  289. 
Combinatiazi  of  acrostic  and  telestic  CIL.  5, 1698,  AL.  669  (Nieholao  EuafUiut),  in 
Bklisarius,  AL.  492.  498  {Sedulius  atdUtet,  cf.  §  478,  6),  and  (from  a  cod.  s.  VI/YU) 
All.  2,  LYi  {Lauretdiut  vivat  9enio).  BhM.  28,  94.  By  Fiavius  Felix  (§  476,  1) 
combination  of  acrostic,  mesostic,  and  telestic.  For  other  productions  of  this  kind 
see  §99, 2.    884,8.    408,2.    474,2.    476,1.    491,8.    500,2,4. 

4.  A  variety  of  pedagogic  and  monkish  trifles :  poems  in  the  form  of  a  cross 
etc.,  such  as  those  by  Porfirius  Optatianus  and  Venantius  Fortunatus,  with  a  fixed 
number  of  letters  (as  by  Fiavius  Felix  and  others)  or  without  a  fixed  letter  (found 
even  in  prose  §  480,  8)  etc  VertuM  echoiei  or  terpentini  (epanaleptic),  in  which  the 
first  words  of  the  hexameter  (as  far  as  the  penthemimer)  are  repeated  as  the  second 
half  of  the  pentameter,  such  as  Pentadius  (§  898,  5)  especially  composed.  Other 
examples  in  Apoll.  Sid.  (ep.  8, 11),  Sedulius,  Venantius  Fortunatus  (§  491,  4),  and 
a  collection  of  such  9erpentini  AL.  88-80  PLM.  4,  260-267. — Sidon.  ep.  9, 14  vermt 
reeurrentea  .  .  .  qui  metro  ttatiU  ,  ,  ,  aic  ut  ab  exordia  od  terminum  $ie  a 
fine  reieguntur  etd  tummum,  tie  est  Ulud  antiquum  *  Roma  tihi  subito  moiihus  ibit 
amor''  (cf.  AL.  825,  8  PLM.  4,  404  Nenu>  te  cedis^  murorum  ii  decet  omen ;  GIG.  4, 
2400  Kaibel^s  epigr.  gr.  1124  ^  fioi  Atdt  ip*  dwdra  TafA  aoL  Aco/ii^di;).  nee  non 
habentur  pro  recurrentihus  qui  pedum  lege  eervata  .  .  .  per  singula  verba  re- 
petuntur  .  .  .  qualia  equidem  legi  multa  multorum,  e.g.  ^praecipiti  modo  quod 
decurrit  tramite  flumen  tempore  eoneumptum  iam  cito  d^iet\  Such  verses  were  also 
called  anaegdici  and  reciproci,  of  which  we  have  examples  especially  by  Porfirius, 
cf.  AL.^1  PLM.  4,  268.  Also  carmen  eupinum  in  Mart.  2,  86  (cf.  FbiedlImdbr), 
who  there  disparages  these  artifices,  as  for  instance  the  construction  of  hexa- 
meters which,  read  backwards,  produce  sotadics  (cf.  Quint.  9,  4,  90).  Finally 
rhyme  was  made  to  serve  as  an  embellishment  for  the  hexameter,  see  FZarmckk, 
Leipz.  SBer.  1871,  84.  WMktkb,  MtLnch.  SBer.  1878,  49.  JHukmxb,  Wien.  Stud. 
4,599.    5,144.    6,287. 

27.  The  fable y  in  which  paraenetic  subjects  are  dressed  in 
tales  especially  relating  to  animal-life  (beast-fable),  appears  in 
Boman  literature  at  first  in  the  saturae  of  Ennius,  Lucilius  and 
Horace,  but  becomes  an  independent  species  in  Phaedrus  (in 
senarii)  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  In  the  third 
century  Titianus  made  a  prose  translation  of  the  fables  of 
Babrios.  Symmachus  seems  to  have  written  similar  works,  most 
probably  in  metre,  and  about  a  century  after  him  Avianus 
composed  in  elegiacs  42  fables  on  subjects  taken  from  Babrios. 
Greek  fables  with  Latin  translations  are  to  be  found  in  the 
school-book  of  the  so-called  Dositheus.  The  prose  version  of  the 
fables  of  Phaedrus  by  the  so-called  Bomulus,  dating  at  latest 
from  the  tenth  century,  formed  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  nucleus 
for  a  number  of  other  collections. 

1.  The  Aesopian  fable  of  the  crested  lark  in  Ennius  {in  tatiris  .  .  .  vereibue 
quadratis),  Gkll.  2, 29.  Cf.  §  108, 1.  The  fable  of  the  sick  lion  (Hon.  E.  1,  1,  73  sqq.) 
appears  already  in  Lucilius  (Non.  808).  Others  in  Horace,  S.  2,  6,  79.  £.  1,  7,  29. 
1, 10,  84.    Allusions  to  fables  in  Hor.  S.  2,  8,  299.    2,  5,  56.    R  1,  8, 19.    1,  16,  45. 

2.  Sbhsca  Cons,  ad  Polyb.  8,  27  non  audeo  te  usque  eo  producere  utfabeHas  quoque 
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et  Ae9opeoa  togoa^  irUeniplatum  ronianig  ingeniu  opus^  $olita  iibi  venuHate  eonedaa.  Am 
he  was  then  living  in  exile,  Seneca  oould  not  yet  be  acquainted  with  Phaedms. 
AviAMUS  praef. :  hiu  pro  exemplo  fabulas  .  .  .  poemati  tuo  Flaccus  aptavit,  quod 
in  se  »ub  iocorum  communium  $pecie  vitae  argumenta  contineatUy  quas  Ghraecit  iambU 
Babriua  repeiena  in  duo  volumina  coartavit,  Phaedrua  Hiam  partem  aliquam  quinqme 
in  libdloa  reaclvit.  Auson.  epist.  16,  74  apclogoa  .  .  .  Aeaopiam  irimetria'm^ 
quam  vertit  exili  atHo,  pedettre  concinnana  opua,  fundi  Titianua  artifex,  ib.  17  he 
praises  Symmachus :  quia  ita  ad  Aeaopi  venuatatem    .    .    .    etocediU  f 

8.  QniMTiL.  1,  9,  2  Aeaopi  fc^bfXLaa^  quae  fahulia  nutricularum  proxime  auoceduntj 
narrare  aermone  puro  et  nihil  ae  aupra  modum  extoUente^  deinde  eandem  gracUitaUm 
atilo  exigere  condiacant  (pueri  aetatia  nondum  rhetorem  capientia),  Phabdr.  1,  prol. : 
duplex  liheUi  doa  eat :  quod  riaum  movet  et  quod  prudenti  vitam  conailio  moneL  Gf.  ib.2, 
proL ;  8,  prol.  88;  4,  2, 1.  Append.  epiL :  hoc  .  .  .  Muaa  quod  ludit  mea  nequUia 
pariter  laudat  et  frugalitaa, 

4.  On  the  mediaeval  collections  of  fables  KSoth,  Phil.  1,  528.  HOesterlbt, 
Bomulus,  die  Paraphrasen  des  Phaedrus  und  die  ftsopische  Fabel  im  Mittelalter, 
Berl.  1870.  LHervieux,  les  fabulistes  latins  depuis  le  sidcle  d^Augnste  jusqu*4  la 
fin  du  moyen-Age,  Paris  1884  II. 

28.  Satire  was  introduced  into  literature  through  Ennius, 
who  gave  the  title  of  Saturae  to  a  collection  of  his  miscellaneous 
poems.  This  example  was  followed  perhaps  by  his  nephew 
Pacuvius,  certainly  by  the  Roman  knight  C.  Lucilius.  Criticism 
of  the  public  ajffairs  of  his  time,  which  preponderated  in  the 
latter,  henceforth  became  a  principal  feature  in  the  conception 
of  the  satire ;  after  a  few  imitators  of  less  note,  Horace,  endowed 
with  brilliant  gifts,  continued  in  the  method  of  Lucilius, 
energetically  pursuing  the  same  aims.  But  he  softened  the 
acrimony  of  the  personal  attacks,  and  directed  his  criticism 
chiefly  to  social  and  literary  life.  Horace  employed  without 
exception  the  hexameter,  for  which  Lucilius  had  shown  a  decided 
preference.  The  Saturae  Menippeae  of  the  polyhistor  Varroy 
composed  in  a  free  interchange  of  prose  and  verse,  found  in 
Nero's  time  imitators  in  Seneca  {AiroKoT^/cvvroixri^)  and  Petronius. 
On  the  other  hand  Horace  had  an  imitator  in  the  youthful  Stoic 
Persius.  After  the  death  of  Domitian,  the  rhetorician  Juvenal 
wrote  his  gloomy  moral  lectures  and  portraits.  Besides  these 
chief  representatives  of  this  branch,  a  few  of  less  importance  are 
named.  A  satirical  spirit  appears  also  in  L.  Apuleius'  prose- 
novel  (the  Metamorphoses)  and  in  several  apologetic  and  polemic 
works  of  TertuUian.  Li  the  fifth  century,  Claudian  wrote  his 
invectives  against  Rufinus  and  Eutropius  in  epic  metre. 

1.  DioMED.  GL.  1,  485  aatira  dieitur  carmen  apud  Bomanoa  nunc  quidem  mo/e- 
dicum  et  ad  carpenda  hominum  vitia  archaeae  comoediae  charactere  (Quimt.  10,  ^,  96 
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says  more  justly  tatira  quidem  tola  noitra  est)  compoaiium,  quale  tcripeerurU  LucUiut 
et  Horatius  et  Persius,  at  olim  carmen  quod  ex  variie  poematibue  constahat  scUira 
vocabatur^  quale  tcripserunt  Pacuvius  et  Ennius  (on  Naevius  as  an  author  of  satires 
see  §  95,  9).  Ltd.  de  mag.  1,  41  fu0'  tv  (Lucilius)  koX  robt  fier  a^^,  oOt  KoKoOei 
Pw/iacoc  earvpucouft  ol  W€<irr€poi  .  .  ripf  aarvpuciip  iKpdrvptuf  KtafUfiSiap,  "Opdrios  /li^  o6k 
i^  r^  rix^f  X'^P^''*  n^p<r(or  di  rhv  touit^w  "Ziixppwa  fufii^aaaOai  OiXup  t6  Avjc^^porot 
rap^\0€y  dfiavp6ir  ToOpifot  (§  823,  2)  6^  xal  'lovjSerdAior  xal  Herpwnos  aih-dOtf  rats 
\oi8oplait  iT€^\0&yT€t  rbv  varvpucbv  wdfiw  Taph-pioffoy,  On  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  aatura  see  §  6,  2.    Cf.  also  §  108, 1. 

2.  HoR.  S.  1, 10, 54  (46)  hoc  erat,  experio  fruatra  Varrone  Atacino  (§  212, 2  ad  fin.) 
tUque  quibuadam  oZm,  meliut  quod  scribere  postern.  To  these  quidam  cUii  most 
probably  belonged  the  polyhistor  Varro  with  his  four  books  of  Saturae,  then 
L.  Abuccius  (§  192, 1),  C.  Trebonius  (§  210,  9)  and  the  freedmen  Sevius  Nicanor 
(§  159,  8)  and  Lenaeus  (§  211,  3).— Other  satirists  are  Julius  Florus  (§  242,  8), 
Silius  (§  882,  9),  Manlius  Yopiscus  (§  824,  2),  Julius  Bufus  (?  §  824,  5),  and  sub- 
sequently Tetradius  (§  421,  2  m).  On  Lucilius  see  §  448,  5 ;  the  letter  from  Victor 
to  the  abbot  Salomo  §  464,  6 ;  on  Secundinus  §  466,  10 ;  a  satire  from  Arelate  in 
Ap.  Sidon.  1, 11.    On  those  of  Sulpicia  §  828,  7. 

8.  The  curious  mixture  of  prose  and  verse  peculiar  to  the  saturae  Menippeae 
is  shown  in  Martianus  Gapella,  Boethius  de  consol.  philos.,  Julius  Valerius  (§  899) 
and  the  Historia  Apollonii  regis  Tyri.  But  notwithstanding  these  cannot  well 
be  ranked  as  menippeae,  as  in  them  the  admixture  of  verse  only  serves  to  give 
variety  to  the  whole,  but  the  satirical  element  is  wanting. — The  pamphlet  against 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  which  appeared  anonymously,  /uapCow  hraj^drroffif  (Suet.  Claud. 
88)  was  perhaps  a  satura  like  the  dTOKoKoK^m-ioais ;  see  BGcheler^s  Petr.  ed.  min.' 
244. — Satire  in  the  form  of  a  will  by  Fabricius  Veiento  (§  297,  7) ;  in  the  third  to 
fourth  cents,  the  will  of  a  pig  already  mentioned  by  Jerome  (cf.  §  47,  1),  a  pej*ody 
on  the  juridical  testamentary  forms,  taken  from  MSS.  s.  IX  sqq.  last  edited  by 
Haupt,  op.  2, 175  and  BDcheler,  Petron.  ed.  min.*  p.  241.    Cf.  §  47, 1.    49, 1. 

4.  ICabaubonus  de  satyrica  Graecorum  poesi  et  Boman.  satira.  Par.  1605. 
Halle  1774.  CLEoth,  kL  Schrr.  2  (Stuttg.  1857),  884.  411 ;  zur  Theorie  und  innem 
Gesch.  d.  rOm.  S£kt.,  Stuttg.  1848.  Teuffel  PBE.  6,  819.  Scheibe,  de  sat.  Bom.  orig. 
et  progressu,  Zittau  1849.  FHaasf.,  d.  rOm.  Satire,  in  Prutz*  Deutsch.  Mus.  1851, 
858.  ABMacEwem,  origin  and  growth  of  the  Bom.  Satir.  poetry,  Oxf.  1876. 
HNbttlxship,  the  Bom.  satura,  its  original  form  etc.,  Oxf.  1878. — ESzelinski,  de 
nominibus  personarum  .  .  .  ap.  poett.  satir.  Bom.,  KOnigsb.  1862.  JSchcltz, 
de  prosodia  satiricorum  rom.  capp.  II  (de  muta  cum  liquida  et  de  synaloephe), 
KOnigsb.  1864. 

29.  The  Idyl  was  on  the  whole  foreign  to  the  Bomans. 
Tibullus  possesses  the  greatest  share  of  idyllic  spirit,  after  him 
Vergil  and,  in  his  peculiar  fashion,  also  Horace.  But  on  the 
whole  the  Bomans  were  too  well  acquainted  with  country-life 
to  idealise  it.  Vergil,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  country,  in  his 
youth  at  first  chanced  upon  this  species  and  imitated  Theokritos 
without  coming  up  to  him,  even  spoiling  this  kind  of  poetry  by 
giving  it  an  allegorical  character.  But  the  Moretum  is  a  proof 
of  the  humour  of  its  author.  The  supposed  Valerius  Cato's  Dirae 
are  midway  between  Idyl  and  Satire,  though  more  akin  to  the 
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first,  especially  by  their  amoebaean  composition.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  Nero's  reign  we  have  the  seven  Eclogues  of  Cal- 
pumius  Siculus,  imitated  by  Nemesianus  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century.  Perhaps  to  the  same  time  belong  Septimius  Serenas' 
Opuscula  ruralia,  in  various  lyric  metres,  but  Idyls  as  to  their 
subjects.  Further  several  portions  of  Ausonius'  Mosella  are  of  a 
rural  character,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  have 
the  poem  de  mortibus  boum  by  the  Christian  rhetorician  Severus 
Sanctus  Endelechius. 

1.  DiOMED.  GL.  1,  486  hueolica  dieuntur  poemata  iecundum  carmen  petHorale 
compoaita.  On  the  name  idyl  see  WChrist,  Verhandl.  d.  Wtlrzb.  PhilologenvezB. 
(Lpz.  1869)  49.  Edoga  (selected  piece)  designated  in  the  Imperial  period  any 
lesser  poem  =  idyUium^  poematiumy  see  Plin.  ep.  4, 14,  9  aive  epigramtndta  nve  idyUia 
9xvt  edogtu  sive  ,  .  .  poematia  .  .  .  vacare  mcUueris.  Edogae  is  the  name 
given  in  the  MSS.  to  the  pastoral  songs  of  Vergil,  Calpumius,  Nemesianus,  and 
to  a  coUection  of  lesser  poems  by  Ausonius. 

2.  In  Ybboil's  Oeorg.  see  esp.  2,  458  sqq.  Horace  (S.  2,  6.  £.  1,  10)  cherishes 
and  praises  rustic  life  as  healthful  and  independent. — On  the  idyllic  poet  Sueius 
§  150,  7 ;  on  Fontanus  §  254, 1 ;  on  Messala^s  idyls  in  Greek  §  222,  8. 

8.  On  the  two  hermitical  poems  (imitations  of  the  Vergilian  eclogues,  con- 
verted into  eulogies  on  Nero)  see  §  806,  4.  On  Boethius^  carmen  hucoticum  see 
HUsKNKB,  anecd.  Holder.  (1877)  42  (see  §  478,  8).— The  contention  between  Spring 
and  Winter  AL.  687  belongs  to  the  Middle  Ages,  see  DOmmleh's  poetae  aevi 
Carolini  1,  270. 

4.  The  poems,  not  on  bucolic  subjects,  which  in  the  earlier  editions  of 
Ausonius  and  Claudian  are  entitled  EidyUia^  do  not  bear  this  name  in  the  MSS. 
Of.  §  421,  2  k*,  §  489,  6.— Hunoeb,  de  poesi  Bom.  bucolica,  Halle  1841.  BUngsr, 
Valg.  Euf.  285.    Teufpei^  PBR  is,  2528. 

30.  Lyric  poetry,  or  the  poetry  of  the  individual  in  its  widest 
sense,  did  not  greatly  harmonise  with  the  practical  Roman  mind, 
and  was  thus  cultivated  only  late  and  to  a  limited  extent.  At 
a  comparatively  early  time  occur  only  those  kinds  which  had  a 
certain  bearing  upon  actual  life,  e.g.  religious  songs  (of  the  Salii, 
fratres  arvales,  the  hymn  of  Andronicus  etc.),  songs  in  honour 
of  the  departed,  laments,  enchantments,  and  other  things  which 
became  carmina  by  the  employment  of  the  saturnian  metre. 
Besides  these,  the  national  bent  for  sharp  criticism  led  at  an  early 
time  to  abusive  ditties,  such  as  the  Fescenninae,  the  soldiers' 
songs  on  the  triumphator,  and  probably  many  cantica  were  in- 
terspersed in  the  popular  farces.  Christian  Latin  lyric  poetry  de- 
veloped in  a  remarkable  manner  especially  in  hymn- composition, 
in  which  Ambrosius  particularly  became  the  model  for  later  times. 
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1.  8kn.  ep.  49,  5  indignor  aliquot  ex  hoe  tempore  quod  mffieere  ne  ad  neeeaearia 
quidem  potest  ...  in  tmpervacua  maiorem  partem  erogare,  negat  Cicero^  ei  du- 
plicetur  tibi  tutaa^  habiturum  ee  tempus  quo  legat  lyricoe  .  .  .  t^t  ex  profeeeo  lane- 
iviunt, — Official  lyrics  of  Livius  Andronicus  (Liv.  27,  87.  Fest.  888),  P.  Licinius 
Tegula  (Liv.  81, 12  see  §  114,  8),  subsequently  those  of  Catullus  (o.  84  to  Diana) 
and  of  Horace  (c.  saec.). — Contemporaneously  with  Ennius  a  certain  Memmia  (?) 
is  supposed  to  have  written  hymns  to  Apollo  and  the  Muses  (Ibid.  orig.  1,  89, 17) ! 

2.  IsiD.  offic.  eccl.  1, 6  (cf.  besides  §  488, 4)  Hilariue  Oallus,  epiaeopue  Pxctavieneie 
(§  418),  Aymnomm  carmine  floruit  primus,  post  quem  Amhrosius  Mediclanensis  epis- 
eopus  .  .  .  copiosius  in  huius  modi  carmine  daruisse  cognosciiur  atque  inde  hymni 
ex  eius  nomine  Ambrosiani  vocantur^  quia  eius  tempore  primum  in  ecdesia  Mediclanenai 
ceUhrari  coeperuntj  cuius  cMrritatis  devotio  dehinc  per  totius  oocideniis  ecclesias  ob- 
servatur.  carmina  autem  quaecumque  in  laudem  Dei  dicuntur  hymni  vocantur, — 
HADaniel,  thesaurus  hynmologicus,  Halle  1841-56  V.  AEbkkt,  Lit.  d.  MAlters 
1, 164  and  elsewhere.  Thiehfeldbb,  de  Christianorum  psalmis  et  hymnis  usque 
ad  Ambrosii  tempp.,  Lps.  1868.  JBKatseb,  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  u.  Erkl.  d.  Kirchen- 
hynmen,  Paderb. «  1881.  1886  II.  GPimomt,  les  hymnes  du  br6viaire  romain,  Par. 
1874.  FJMoME,  lat.  Hymnen  des  MAlters,  Freiburg  1858-55  HI.—The  Christian 
hymns  are  chiefly  in  trochaic  and  iambic  metre,  with  particular  preference  for 
the  iambic  dimeter,  in  strophes  which  are  frequently  embellished  with  rhyme 
and  alliteration.  The  verses  are  at  first  constructed  acoordinii^  to  quantity,  in- 
creasing gradually  in  freedom,  until  at  last  they  become  entirely  rhythmical. 
The  chief  representatives  of  hymn-composition  after  Ambrosius  are  Prudentius, 
Sedulius,  Ennodius,  Venantius  Fortunatus,  Gregory  the  Great.  Cf.  JHuemxr, 
der  iamb.  Dim.  bei  den  christl.-lat.  Hymnendichtem  der  vorkaroling.  Zeit,  Wien 
1876 ;  die  ftltesten  lat.-christl.  Bhythmen,  Wien  1879. 

31.  Among  the  literary  forms  of  lyric  poetry,  the  most  ele- 
gant, the  Epigram,  was  first  cultivated,  partly  for  inscriptions, 
partly  for  allegory  and  occasional  verses,  in  part  too  for  light 
erotic  trifles.  In  the  first  application  it  was  used  after  Ennius 
more  and  more  frequently  on  sepulchral  monuments,  buildings, 
utensils,  works  of  art  etc. ;  sometimes  in  hexameters  (e.g.  in  the 
dedication  by  Mummius  to  Hercules  Victor  a.  608/146,  OIL.  1, 
542),  sometimes  in  distichs  (as  in  the  sepulchral  inscription  of 
Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispanus,  praetor  616/139,  CIL.  1,  38),  most 
systematically  in  Varro's  Imagines.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
seventh  century  u.  c.  we  have  as  representatives  of  the  two 
other  uses  of  the  epigram  Pompilius,  Valerius  Aedituus,  Porcius 
Licinus,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Quinctius  Atta ;  in  the  second  half 
Varro  Atacinus,  Licinius  Calvus  and  Catullus  and  probably  Q. 
Hortensius,  C.  Memmius,  Q.  Scaevola  and  others  to  whom  erotic 
poems  are  ascribed.  In  the  Augustan  age  Augustus  himself, 
Domitius  Marsus,  Pedo,  Comificia,  Sulpicia,  Gaetulicus.  Then 
under  Domitian,  the  epigram  in  various  forms  was  treated  in  a 
masterly  manner  by  Martial ;  Ausonius  also  has  several  examples, 
and  for  a  long  time  such  trifles  continued  to  be    produced, 
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especially  to  serve  for  sepulchral  inscriptions.  Even  in  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  we  find  a  collection  of  epigrams  by  Luxorius. 
At  the  same  period  originated  the  collection  of  smaller  poems 
preserved  to  us  in  the  codex  Salmasianus;  this  formed  the 
nucleus  for  the  collections  of  short  poems,  either  detached  or 
unappropriated,  which  have  been  made  in  more  recent  times  and 
which  bear  the  name  of  Anthologia  Latina. 

1.  Many  epigrams  used  as  real  superscriptions  are  preserved  in  inscriptions ; 
cf .  e.g.  the  epigram  in  hexameter  near  the  paintings  of  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Ardea,  written  atUiquis  liUeria  latiniSj  see  Plin.  NH.  85, 115. — Gell.  19,  9,  7  EcquU 
noitrorum  poetarum  tarn  fluenUs  carminum  ddicicu  fecuatt  (like  Anacreon)  ?  niai 
CaiuUus  forte  pauca  et  Calvus  Uidem  pauca.    nam  Lttevius  implicata  et  HortenMtug 
invenusta  et  Cintia  inlepida  et  Memmius  dura^  ac  deincepe  omnes  rudia  fecerunt  atque 
ahaona  ;  ib.  10  seq.  are  quoted  versus  VcUerii  Aeditui^    •    •    item  Porcii  Licini  et  Q. 
Catuli    .    .    .    quibus  mundius,  venuetius^  limcUiua,  tereius  graecum  latinumve  nihU 
quidquam  reperiri  puto,     Mjlbtial.   1   praef. :    laacivam    verborum  veritatem,  %At. 
epigrammaton  linguam^  eoDcusarem  si  meum  esset  exemplum :  sic  scribit  Catullus j  sic 
Marsus,  sic  Pedo,  sic  Gaetulicus,  sic  quicumque  perlegitur,    Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  5  enumer- 
ates as  erotic  poets,  M,  TW/tum,  C.  CcUvuni,  Asinium  PoUionem,  M,  Messatam^  Q, 
Hortensium,  M,  Brutunij  L,  SuUaniy  Q.  Catulum^  Q.  Scaevolam^  Ser,  Sulpicium,  M. 
Varronemj  Torquatunij  immo  TorqwUoSy  C,  Memmium,  Lentulum  Gaetulicum^  Annaensm 
Senecaniy  Annaeum  Lucanum^    .    .     Verginium  Rufum^    .    .    d,  Julium,  d.  Angus- 
ium,  d.  Nervam^    Tiberium   Caesarem;    also   Nemnem^   and   (ib.  6)  P.    Vergilius, 
Cornelius  Nepos  et  prius  Accius  Enniusque,     By  the  Torquati  Pliny  probably 
means  the  L.  Torquati,  of  whom  the  father  was  cons.  689/65,  and  the  son  praetor 
705/49,ta.  707/47  in  Africa  (cf.  Cic.  Brut.  289, 265.    It  is  probably  to  the  marriage 
of  the  son  that  Catullus  61  alludes,  see  LSchwabe,  quaestt.  catulL  840). — There 
seems  to  have  been  an  erotic  anthology  at  an  early  period,  from  which  perhaps 
Pliny  (1.1.),  Gellius  (1.1.)  and  Apuleias  (apoL  9)  derived  their  special  knowledge 
in  this  field.    AL.  23-25.  29.  427-485.  446.  448-458.  458-460  are  probably  taken 
from  some  such  source. — H.  Paldamus,  rOm.  Erotik.,  Greifsw.  1888. 

2.  On  the  so-called  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  Naevius,  Plautus,  F^nwina^ 
Pacuvius  see  §  115,  2.— On  the  epigrams  of  M.  TuUius  Laurea  see  §  191,  6.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  Bepublio  numerous  epigrams  on  persons  and  events  of  the 
day.  So  on  Bibulus  cons.  a.  695/59  (Suet.  lul.  20) ;  on  the  gourmet  Bufus  (ciconi- 
arum  condUorj  PoRt>H.  Hor.  S.  2,  2,  50) ;  on  a  scandalous  marriage  (Porph.  Hor. 
S.  1,  7,  19) ;  again  AL.  419-426  in  honour  of  Caesar,  426  sq.  formal  poems  on  the 
death  of  the  hostile  brothers  Mevius  (§  809, 1).  In  the  early  Imperial  period  such 
subjects  as  the  death  of  Cato  Uticensis,  the  tomb  of  Pompeius  and  his  sons,  were 
chosen  by  preference ;  see  AL.  892  sqq.  418  sq.  The  Emperors  especially  were 
not  spared,  see  Suet.  Aug.  70.  Tib.  59.  Cal.  8,  Nero  89.  Dom.  14,  28  etc.  On 
later  Emperors  see  FPB.  878.    In  relation  to  the  subject  see  §  11,  2,  8. 

8.  Martial.  1,  praef.  (see  n.  1),  8,  praef. :  quamvis  epigrammiUa  a  severissimis 
quoque  et  summae  fortunae  viris  ita  scripta  sint  ut  mimicam  verborum  licentiam  affec- 
iasse  videantur.  Following  his  precedent  a  certain  degree  of  coarseness  appeared 
even  to  Ennodius  and  Luxorius  to  be  inseparable  from  this  kind  of  writing. 
Fronto  p.  212  noinssimos  in  epigrammatis  versus  habere  oportet  cUiquid  luminis.  The 
elegiac  distich  is  the  regular  metre  for  epigram :  six  pentameters  following  one 
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another  in  an  epigram  on  Commodus,  originally  Greek,  but  translated  a  mcUo  poeta 
(Lampbid.  Diad.  7,  8). 

4.  On  the  ood.  Salmasianus  §  476. — Anthologia  vett.  lat.  epigrammatum  et 
poematum  sive  catalecta  poett.  lat.  ex  marmor.  et  monum.  inscr.  et  codd.  mac. 
eruta.  cura  PBurmanni,  Amsterd.  1759.  78  II.  From  this  Anthol.  lat.  ed.  HMetkr, 
Lpe.  1885  II. — Then  Anthologia  latina  sive  poesis  latinae  supplementum,  P.  I: 
carmina  in  oodicibus  scripta,  rec.  ABiese,  Lpz.  1869.  70  (P.  II:  PBuechelebi 
anthologia  epigraphica  lat.  has  not  yet  appeared.  Of  this  we  have  so  far  three 
instalments :  the  iambic  inscriptions  in  Greifsw.  ind.  schol.  1870  and  in  the  BhM. 
27,  127,  the  satumian  and  trochaic  inscriptions  in  the  Bonn.  ind.  schol.  1876). 
The  Poetae  latin!  minores  by  EBIhrsms,  Lps.  1879-88  Y,  esp.  B.  4,  contains 
besides  other  matter  the  portions  preserved  in  MS.  of  the  so-called  Anthol.  lat. ; 
see  §  19,  4. — Numerous  contributions  to  Latin  anthology  (new  discoveries,  textual 
research,  criticism,  etc.)  see  e,g.  Enoelmann-Pbeuss,  bibl.  scriptt.  class.  2,  56.  We 
have  in  MS.  (besides  a  few  with  the  authors*  names,  e.g.  Modestus  AL.  900  PLM. 
5,  95,  C.  Aurelius  Bomulus  AL.  904  PLM.  5,  97)  numerous  anonymous  epigrams, 
preserved  sometimes  in  smaller  groups  sometimes  in  longer  series,  earlier  or  more 
recent  (dating  from  the  Middle  Ages,  from  the  early  Benaissanoe).  Such  are  to  be 
found  e.g.  in  the  supplement  to  Schneidewim^s  Martial,  and  from  the  Oxford  MSS. 
in  BEllis,  Anecd.  Oxon.  1  (1885),  1;  from  Austrian  MSS.  see  JHuemeb,  Wien. 
Stud.  9,  51. 

32.  Through  the  influence  of  the  Alexandrine  poets  the  Elegy, 
at  the  close  of  the  Republic,  gained  ground  at  Home,  and  in  it 
the  disciples  far  surpassed  their  Greek  originals  in  truth  and 
warmth  of  sentiment  as  well  as  in  formal  finish.  Catullus,  it  is 
true,  handles  it  generally  with  a  certain  awkwardness ;  Cornelius 
Gallus  (Lycoris)  appears  to  have  succeeded  better.  TibuUus 
produced  masterpieces,  Propertius  passionate  pictures,  and  Ovid 
was  quite  at  home  in  the  Elegy.  In  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  this  kind  was  long  fashionable,  and  was  employed 
even  in  the  schools  for  practice  in  style.  But  the  intrinsic  worth 
of  these  productions  decreased  in  proportion.  Later  on,  this 
metre  shared  the  fate  of  epic  verse,  being  employed  in  all  kinds 
of  subjects;  and  when  the  break-up  began  and  the  ancient 
prosody  which  was  based  on  quantity  began  to  decay  before 
modem  European  forms  of  poetry  had  been  developed,  those  two 
metres,  being  the  most  popular  and  widely  used,  were  the  first 
to  suiFer.  Yet  it  is  to  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century 
that  the  remarkable  elegiac  writer  Maximian  of  Etruria  belongs. 

1.  DiOMED.  GL.  1, 484  degia  est  carmen  compoeitum  hexametro  verau  perUamelroque 
.  .  .  quod  genuM  carminit  pretecipue  ecripeerurU  apud  Romanoe  Propertius  et  TibuUus 
et  OidluSj  imitati  Grttecos  CMimachum  et  Euphoriona.  Cic.  Tusc.  8,  45  on  Ennius : 
o  poetam  egregium^  quamquam  ah  his  cantoribus  Euphorionis  (Galvus,  Catullus,  Gallus 
etc.)  cfmtemnitur.  Quintil.  10,  1,  98  degia  quoque  Graecos  provocamus.  cuius  mihi 
tersus  atque  eiegans  maxims  videtur  auctor  TUmUus,     sunt  qui  Propertium  malint. 
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Ooidiiu  utroque  Ittseivior^  Btad  durior  OaUtu,  Cf.  MHaupt,  op.  8,  205.  For  their 
chronological  succession  see  Ovid,  trist  4,  10,  58  tucceator  fuU  hie  (Tibullns)  tibiy 
€hUe^  Propertiu$  iUi ;  quartut  ah  his  $erie  temporii  ipse  fui.  Yarro  Atacinua,  the 
earliest  poet  in  this  style,  is  omitted  in  these  enumerations,  an  of  less  importance. 
On  Cassius  of  Parma  see  §  210,  7.  In  the  Augustan  period  we  have  the  author 
of  the  third  book  of  Tibullus  (Lygdamus).  Suetonius  considered  elegi  attributed 
to  Horace  as  spurious ;  see  §  240,  2.  Elegiac  ddiffxora  on  Maecenas  and  Messala 
§  229,  3.  230,  5.  n.l. 

2.  Pers.  1,  51  si  qua  degidia  (epigrams  ?)  crudi  diciarutU  proceres,  luv.  1,  8 
impune  .  .  .  mihi  recitaverit  tile  togataSj  hie  degosf  In  the  reign  of  Domitian 
Arruntius  Stella  composed  elegies,  in  the  time  of  the  younger  Pliny  that  writer 
himself  (ep.  7,  4,  3.  7)  and  Passennus  Paullus,  municeps  and  descendant  of  Pro- 
pertius.  The  rhetorical  elegy  to  Spes  AL.  415  PLM.  4,  65  is  probably  as  early  as 
the  first  century  a.d.    Of  a  similar  character  AL.  440  PLM.  4,  76. 

8.  The  Boman  erotic  poets  shrouded  the  women  whom  they  celebrated  in  song 
in  a  becoming  chiaroscuro,  partly  by  leaving  out  their  individual  traits,  partly  by 
the  custom  of  mentioning  them  under  altered  names,  which  however  were  gene- 
rally in  proeodical  agreement  (cf.  Acr.  Hor.  S.  1,  2,  64).  Apul.  apol.  10  aocuserd 
C.  CatuUum  quod  Lesbiam  pro  Clodia  nominaril^  et  Ticidam  similiter  quod  quae 
MeleUa  erat  Perillam  scripseritj  et  Propertium  qui  CyrUhiam  dicat,  Hostiam  dissimul^,  et 
Tibullum  quod  ei  sit  Plania  in  animo,  Delia  in  versu.  LSchwabe,  quaest.  Catull.  281. 
SKleem ANN,  de  Tib.  Ill,  p.  21.  Enumeration  of  the  lady-loves  of  poets  in  Martial. 
8,  78,  5  sqq.  and  Apoll.  Sidom.  ep.  2, 10.    Cf.  §  226,  2.    282, 1. 

4.  For  the  technical  laws  of  the  elegiac  distich,  its  grouping,  the  symmetry 
of  its  periods,  etc.,  see  under  the  several  poets.  In  general  WGrbhardi,  de  Tib. 
Prop.  Ovidii  distichis,  KOnigsb.  1870.  FCHultqren,  obss.  metr.  in  poet.  eleg.  gr. 
et  lat.  I.  n.,  Lps.  1871  and  Ber.  d.  sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  1872,  3  (see  §  19,  2), 
Drobisch,  Classific.  der  Formen  des  Distichon,  Ber.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wias.  1871, 1. 
1872.  1.  27.  BHEmobrrs,  de  metricis  inter  Tib.  Propertiumque  difTerentiia, 
Mlinst.  1873.  EEichner,  de  poett.  lat.  usque  ad  Aug.  distichis,  Bresl.  1866 ;  metr. 
u.  rhythm.  Bau  u.  Homoeoteleuta  in  d.  Distt.,  Gnesen  1875.  SKleemamn  de  1.  IH 
Tib.  (Strssb.  1876)  p.  24.  CPrien,  d.  Symmetric  u.  Bespousion  der  rOm.  Elegie, 
Ltib.  1867.  GHBuBENDET,  d.  Symmetric  der  rOm.  Elegie,  Hamb.  1876.  Madvio, 
adv.  2, 110. — Indebtedness  of  the  Boman  elegiac  writers  (e.g.  Tib.  1, 7.  2, 1.  2.  5.  8, 7. 
Prop.  5,  6)  to  the  nomos-like  hymns  of  Kailimachos :  OCruhius,  WschrfklPh.  1885, 
1298. 

5.  OFGruppe,  die  rOm.  Elegie ;  krit.  Untersuchungen  usw.,  Lpz.  1888  II — 
Auswahlen  f.  d.  Schulgebr.  by  PKSchulze,  Berl.«  1884.  BVolz,  Lpz.*  1876.— 
FTbufel,  d.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop,  vocibus  singularibus,  Freib.  in  Br.  1872.  FKoldewbt, 
die  fig.  drd  Koipov  bei  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  Hor.  ZfdGW.  81,  387.  OAkem,  de  fig.  iwb 
KotPoO  usu  ap.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  I,  Schwerin  1884.  AMansfeld,  de  eniintiatlB  con- 
ditional, ap.  eleg.  poett.  latt.,  Halle  1879.  OWolff,  de  enuntiatis  interrog.  ap. 
Cat.  Tib.  Prop.,  Halle  1883.  JSengbr,  d.  Infinitive  bei  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.,  Speier  1886. 
CScHNEBM ANN,  dc  vcrbb.  cum  praepp.  oompositorum  ap.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop,  oonsttnc- 
tione,  HaUe  1881. 

6.  The  epitaphia  and  epicedia  also  show  the  close  connection  between  epigram 
and  elegy.  Thus  the  epitaphs  of  the  mimus  Vitalis  (AL.  688  PLM.  3,  245)  and  of 
Nymphius  ( AL.  722  PLM.  3,  270)  by  their  magnitude  approximate  to  elegies ;  while 
epitaphs  characterising  authors,  such  as  those  of  Seneca  and  Lucan  (AL.  667.  668 
PLM.  5,  886)  are  epigrams  on  them  (cf .  §  31,  2). 

7.  Didactic  poems  in  elegiac  metre,  like  Ovid*s  Fasti,  the  Phoenix  (§  897, 8) 
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and  de  rosis  nascentibus,  AL.  646.    Cf .  §  229,  2  and  above  §  23.    On  riddles,  oen- 
tones  and  eccentricities  in  tins  metre  see  §  26. 

33.  Iambics,  familiar  from  the  drama,  were  at  an  early  time 
employed  for  other  purposes  (e.g.  for  epitaphs).  For  the  carmen 
maledicum  the  iambic  metre  seems  to  have  been  first  employed 
among  the  Eomans  by  Furius  Bibaculus,  after  him  by  Catullus, 
Calvus,  and  the  younger  Cato,  and  by  Horace  (epodes)  and  Bas- 
8U3.  The  mimiambi  of  Cn.  Matius  were  a  variety  of  this.  The 
Imperial  period  was  not  favourable  to  this  species,  and  iambics 
were  then  mostly  employed  without  special  purpose.  But  part 
of  the  poems  of  Martial  are  in  this  metre,  and  at  a  later  period 
Ausonius  endeavoured  to  revive  iambics  in  their  original  appli- 
cation. 

1.  DiOMED.  GL.  1, 485  iambus  eat  carmen  maledicum  .  .  .  cMttw  carminia  praecipui 
tcriptores  .  .  .  apud  Romanoa  Luciliua  et  CatuUua  et  Horatiua  et  Bibaculua.  Quint. 
10,  1,  96  iambua  nan  aane  a  Romania  celebreUua  eat  ut  proprium  opua^  (aed  eUiiay 
quiimadam  inierpoaitua.  euiua  aeerbitaa  in  CcUuUo^  BUmcuIo,  Horatio,  quawiquam  iUi 
apodoa  inUrvenii,  reperieiur  (cf.  ib.  9,  4, 141.  10, 1,  9).  Ovid.  rem.  am.  877  liber  in 
adveraoa  hoaiea  atringatur  iamhua,  aeu  cder  extremum  aeu  trahat  ille  pedem  (choliam- 
bics).  Catull.  86,  5  and  40,  2  uses  ianihua  of  maledica  carmina  in  general,  without 
regard  to  metre,  also  of  hendecasyllabics,  as  he  himself  (and  Martial  after  him) 
employed  them  by  preference. 

2.  Lenaeus^  satire  (§  211,  8)  and  Ovid^s  Ibis  were  iambic  in  their  subjects. 
Gholiambics  and  iambics  in  CatuUus  and  in  the  Vergilian  Gatalepta;  Matius* 
mimiambi  were  also  choliambic,  likewise  Petron.  sat.  5,  Persius*  prologue  and  part 
of  the  poems  of  Martial.  Among  the  Priapeia  the  iambus  is  also  represented.  The 
verses  of  a  supposed  *  lambograph  *  Flaccus  (Paul.  Festi  268)  are  not  iambics. — 
Antistius  Sosianus  §  804,  4,  Aurelius  Apollinaris  §  885,  8.  An  epigram  (alleged 
to  be  by  the  consul  Ablabius  881  a.d.)  on  the  domestic  murder  charged  against 
Gonstantine  in  Ap.  Sidom.  epist.  5,  8.  Jocular  epigrams  in  hendecasyllabics  on 
contemporary  events  in  Lamprid.  Alex.  sev.  88.  By  Ausomius  see  esp.  epigr. 
44.  46.  47  against  the  rhetor  Bufus.    Cf.  Bixse^s  AL.  2,  p.  872. 

8.  Inscriptions  in  iambics  are  not  rare.  In  BOcheleb^s  coll.  (see  §  81,  4)  nos. 
1-101  are  senarii,  102-105  chol.,  106-108  dimeters. 

34.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic,  when  the  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature  at  Rome  had  become  more  extensive  and  life 
more  exciting,  nearly  every  well-edacated  Roman  would  occasion- 
ally attempt  some  kind  or  other  of  small  poems ;  even  the  more 
talented  poets,  e.g.  Varro  Atacinus,  Laevius,  Calvus  and  Catullus 
roamed  undecidedly  through  various  kinds  and  metrical  forms ; 
Catullus  alone  became  the  first  real  lyric  poet  among  the  Romans 
on  account  of  the  love  and  hatred  embodied  in  his  poems. 
Horace  continued  in  his  track  with  inferior  poetical  power  and 
less  personal  pathos,  but  with  refined  critical  taste.  His  return 
to  ihe  style  of  Alkaios  and  Sappho  was  not  imitated.    Others  in 
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his  time  did  not  get  beyond  mere  playing  and  first  attempts. 
In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  formal  elegance  was 
very  common,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  much  dalljring 
with  poetry ;  but  not  one  of  the  numerous  lyric  poets  of  this  or 
the  next  succeeding  period  gained  eminence  and  lasting  infln* 
ence :  e.g.  Caesius  Bassus,  Saleius  Bassus,  Gaetulicus,  Arruntius 
Stella,  Vestricius  Spurinna,  the  younger  Pliny,  P.  Annius  Florus, 
Voconius,  Hadrian,  Serins  Augurinus,  Pompeius  Satuminus, 
Annianus.  This  mastery  over  form,  which  incited  many  poets— 
e.g.  Septimius  Serenus  Zd  Terentii:nus  Maurus-to  writeVerses 
merely  to  give  examples  of  the  various  metres, — is  very  brilli- 
antly represented  by  Statins  and  subsequently  Ausonius,  and 
even  by  Apollinaris  Sidonius  and  Bo^thius ;  nor  is  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris  a  despicable  specimen  of  the  lyric  art  of  the  second  and 
third  centuries.  Among  the  Christian  poets  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury Prudentius  is  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  the  melic  metres 
employed  by  him.  Hendecasyllabics,  trochaic  tetrameters  and 
iambic  dimeters  were  in  fashion  for  longer  or  shorter  periods. 

1.  The  oldest  melic  poets,  under  the  influence  of  Boman  notions  and  on 
account  of  their  playful  characteri  style  their  works  nuffoej  ineptiae^  {ErdUh) 
paegnia,  ajmtcula  etc.  Many  of  the  poets  enumerated  by  Pliht  ep.  5,  8,  5  (see 
§  81,  1)  belong  to  this  clans,  perhaps  also  Gassius  of  Parma.  In  the  Augustan 
period  perhaps  Titius  (Hos.  E.  1,  8,  9),  Julius  Antonius  (cf.  Hor.  C.  4, 2)  and  Bufus 
(Or ID.  Pont.  4, 16,  28);  besides  Maecenas*  attempts.  On  Melissus*  Ineptiae  §  244, 
2.— The  Priapeia  also  (see  g  254,  5)  date  chiefly  from  the  Augustan  period. 

2.  QuiiTT.  10,  1,  96  lyrieorum  Horalius  fere  $clu8  legi  dignus  .  .  .  tt  quern 
adicere  vetu^  i$  erit  Caeeiue  B€mu$^  quern  nuper  vidimus :  ted  eum  longe  praeoeduni 
ingenia  tfivetUium  (perhaps  he  has  in  his  mind  especially  Arruntius  StellEi 
Vestricius  Spurinna,  probably  even  Statins,  which  would  also  give  us  a  oorreotiTe 
for  his  judgment  on  Bassus).  These  late  lyric  posts  lacked  kss  the  form  than 
the  subjects.  Verticuli  at  Pliny,  on  erotic  subjects,  esp.  hendecasyllabics,  ep.  5, 
8, 1.  7,  4, 1.  7  sqq.  His  contemporary  is  Passennus  Paullus,  an  imitator  of  Haraoe 
(ib.  9,  22,  2).  Voconiue  poeta  (§  846,  5)  under  Hadrian,  who  also  wrote  verses  of  a 
similar  kind.  There  was  at  that  time  a  preference  for  the  popular  (see  §  11^  8) 
trochaic  septenarius  (Annius  Florus);  afterwards  for  the  iambic  dim.  (e.g. 
Annianus).  In  the  fifth  cent,  hendecasyllabics  were  again  the  fashion  (Sidonius 
and  others).  At  the  same  time  there  were  various  rarities,  e.g.  the  AnaoreonticB 
in  Stmmach.  ep.  1,  8.  Intentional  or  involuntary  over-estimation  of  contemporarieB 
e.g.  in  reference  to  Numerianus  (Caesar  a.  284)  see  §  885,  8.  Votive  inscriptioii  of 
Alfenus  Fortunatus  in  ionics,  Behieb  Inscr.  de  TAlg.  157  Wiuf.  149.  Cf. 
BiTSCHL,  op.  4,  809.  Epitaph  on  a  lap-dog  in  hendecasyllabics  with  CatulHne 
assonances  (2d  cent.),  Wilm.  684.  Christian  hendecasyllabics  AL.  768.  Oracles 
(sortes),  partly  in  paroemiac  verse,  in  the  SGallen  MS.  of  Merobaudes,  see 
BOcHKLss,  Bonner  ind.  schol.  1877, 14. 

8.  Were  the  melic  poems,  those  of  Horace  especially,  intended  to  be  sung  to 
an  instrumental  accompaniment?    He  says  C.  4,  9,  4  verba  loquor  tocianda  cAonftt, 
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and  often  speaks  of  his  lyra,  eitharay  testudoj  harbitof^  of  plectrum  and  of  fides,  of 
eanere,  eantare,  dicere.  See  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  418,  who  rightly  answers  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  Cf.  besides  LFrikdlXndeh,  Sittengesch.  8^,  294.  ABiese,  J  J* 
94,  480.  WFObstbr,  quaestt.  Hor.  2  (Briinn  1870),  11.  FSOss,  ZfoG.  80,  881. 
Much  of  course  is  to  be  traced  to  the  language  of  the  Greek  originals ;  it  must  also 
be  observed  that  H.  addresses  himself  to  Hellenising  circles,  and  to  thosa  who 
mingled  with  the  musical  demi-monde.  The  early  Boman  aversion  for  singing 
(§  1,  4)  need  hardly  be  taken  into  consideration,  for  singing  and  writing  poems  to 
be  sung  are  different  things.  Canttu  inter  convivia  dulcis,  Maitil.  astr.  5,  888. 
Ov.  AA.  8,  845  eompotita  eantetur  epistula  (an  heroid)  voce.  The  younger  Pliny^s 
hendecasyllabics  were  sung  by  Bomans  and  even  by  Greeks  (§  840,  4).  He  boasts 
of  his  wife :  vertiu  meoe  canttU  etiam  formatque  cithara,  .  .  .  docente  amore  (see  ep. 
4, 19,  4,  cf.  7,  17,  8).  Akh.  Flor.  p.  106  H. :  urhem  Ulam  vibi  versus  tut  a  lectorihus 
eancinuntur,  Ap.  Gell.  19,  9,  10  (lulianus  rhetor)  voce  admodum  quam.  suavi  versus 
eecinit  Valeri  Aedituiy  Porcii  lAcini  et  Q.  Catuli,  Again  Apoll.  Sidom.  ep.  8,  4 
iatnboSf  degos,  hendecasylUibos  et  cetera  carmina  .  .  .  Narbonensibus  eantitanda, 

35.  As  was  the  case  in  Greek  literature,  the  Bomans  did  not 
form  and  develop  a  literary  prose-style  until  a  comparatively 
late  period.  The  first  step  towards  prose-composition  was  taken 
by  Appius  Claudius  (476/279)  in  publishing  one  of  his  speeches. 
But  as  the  succeeding  writers  employed  the  Ghreek  language,  the 
history  of  prose  does  not  begin,  properly  speaking,  before  Cato 
Major.  For  a  long  time,  however,  the  written  speech  remained 
insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  oral,  and  became  its  equal  only  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  when  prose  attained  to  its  climax  and  became 
the  adequate  expression  of  the  author's  individuality.  It  always 
retained  a  rhetorical  colour  in  accordance  with  the  Itoman 
character.  In  the  first  century  of  the  Imperial  period  it  begins 
already  to  decay,  by  being  mixed  with  poetical  diction  and 
becoming  estranged  from  natural  expression.  The  decay  of 
accidence  and  syntax  begins  also  about  this  time.  Later  on,  the 
plebeian  element  found  admission.  And  when  the  influence  of 
provincial  writers,  who  were  not  guided  by  a  native  sense  of 
language  and  who  mingled  popular  and  literary  language  and 
mixed  up  the  diction  and  style  of  all  periods,  became  prevalent 
in  literature,  the  confusion  became  still  greater.  In  Italy  itself 
the  language  of  literature  became  more  and  more  different  firom 
the  living  language,  and  became  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
culture  attained  by  each  writer,  which  continually  fell  to  a  lower 
level.  The  more  provincial  Latin  (the  Bomance  language) 
developed,  the  more  did  literary  Latin  become  a  foreign  tongue, 
familiar  only  to  the  learned. 

1.  IsiDOR.  orig.  1,  87,  2  praeterea  (ait  Varro?  aiont?)  tarn  apud  Oraecos  quam 
apmd  Laiimos  longe  aidiquxcTtm  curam  fuisse  carminum  quam  prosae.    omnia  enim 
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prius  vernbua  condebantur  (§  61),  pratae  autem  ttudium  sero  viguit.  primus  apud 
Omecos  Pherecydes  Syriua  aoLuta  ortUione  acripsU^  apud  Rovnanoa  Appius  Caecu9 
advertus  Pyrrkum  (§  90)  9olutam  orcUianem  pHmus  exercuU,  iam  exhinc  ceUri  pro9a€ 
doquentiam  condtderuni. 

2.  Distinction  between  cultivated  (Le.  literary  or  high-Latin)  and  vulgar 
(i.e.  popular)  Latin ;  the  latter  esp.  in  comic,  satiric  and  technical  writers,  and  in 
letters.  Donat.  on  Ter.  Ad.  875  Sic  loquitur  populus  (see  §  885,  4).  African 
Latinity :  see  WMeykr^s  short  history  and  grammar  of  popular  Latin  in  G 
GbObeb^s  Grundriss  der  roman.  Philol.  (Strassb.  1887)  855. 

36.  For  history,  as  a  storehouse  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
their  ancestors,  to  be  imitated  by  present  and  future  generations, 
the  Bomans  possessed  a  very  ready  mind.  To  the  very  oldest 
time  belongs  the  custom  of  ex  officio  chronicles  by  the  Pontifioes, 
annual  and  monthly  registers,  the  fasti  and  annales,  libri  ponti- 
ficii,  commentarii  regum,  magistratuum,  and  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Republic  the  yearly  change  of  the  magistrates  was  an 
additional  stimulus  to  keep  registers  of  this  kind.  But  the 
famUies  also  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  preserving  the 
memory  of  past  events  in  the  custom  of  keeping  family  chronicles, 
in  the  imagines,  later  on  in  the  pedigrees,  in  the  laudationes 
funebres,  the  ancestral  songs  during  meals.  On  the  other  hand 
the  writing  of  history  with  the  Bomans  (as  generally  in  an- 
tiquity) differed  materially  in  aim  and  method  from  modem 
historical  writing.  The  desire  of  finding  out  historical  truth  and 
perpetuating  it  as  such  is  foreign  to  the  Bomans.  Individuals 
were  guided  by  some  practical  object,  generally  the  desire  of 
placing  their  nation,  family,  party  or  person  in  a  favourable  light. 
The  Bomans  had  hardly  a  conception  of  the  investigation  of 
original  records,  and  very  few  concerned  themselves  with  histori- 
cal  criticism ;  historical  art  was  for  a  long  period  no  less  foreign 
to  the  Bomans.  The  fact  that  the  task  of  the  historian  was  at 
an  early  period  regarded  as  a  rhetorical  one,  caused  indifference, 
if  not  unscrupulousness,  with  regard  to  dates  and  other  matters  of 
fact,  and  a  greater  inclination  to  arbitrary  colouring.  Sallust  is 
the  first  cultivated  historian  of  the  Bomans ;  all  previous  produc- 
tions are  either  mere  registers  or  the  materials  are  undigested, 
and  there  is  a  want  of  historical  style.  The  oldest  historians 
even  preferred  writing  in  Greek,  because  Latin  had  not  been 
sufficiently  cultivated  for  historical  composition. 


1.  Latest    collections    of  fragments  of    the  Boman    historians  by 
historicoruni  rom.  reliquiae ;  Vol.  I,  Lps.  1870,  and  historioorum  rom.  fragmenta 
(till  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great),  Lps.  1888. 

2.  GJVossius,  de  historicis  latinis,  Leiden  1627.     >  1651.    HUlrici,  Char- 
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akteristik  d.  antiken  Historiographie,  Barl.  1888.  CNipperdey,  opusc.  (Berl. 
1877)  899.  411.  FDGerlach,  die  Geschichtschreiber  d.  Burner,  Stattg.  1855. 
ASculFEB,  Quellenkunde  d.  gr.  n.  rOm.  G^esch. :  2.  Abt. :  rOm.  Gesch.  2.  Aufl.  v. 
HNi88ENf  Lpz.  1885.  The  introductions  to  the  history  of  Borne  by  Niebuhb, 
Wachsmuth,  Blum,  Schwsoleb,  Mommbex  (1^,  459).  Untersuchungen  liber  die 
GlaubwtLrdigkeit  der  altrOm.  G^eschichte  von  LOBrOckeb  (Bas.  1855),  GCLewis 
(transl.  by  FLiebbechT|  Hann.  1^8),  HPeteb  hist.  rom.  rell.  1,  xliii-lix,  KW 
NiTzscH  (§  87,  6),  CPetbb  (§  87,  6),  MZoelleb,  Latium  u.  Bom,  Lpz.  1878,  1-60  etc. 

8.  Pontifices,  penes  quoe  tcribendae  hittoriae  potettas  /uiLf  Vopisc.  Tac.  1,  1  (see 
§  76).  For  a  long  time  no  man  of  unfree  birth  could  undertake  the  writing  of 
history :  L,  VdUiciliue  (158,  8)  primus  omnium  liberlinorum  .  .  .  tcribere  hidoriam 
exorsusy  nan  nisi  ab  honestitsimo  quoque  icrihi  aoLitam  ad  id  tempus^  8uet.  rhet.  8. 
Boee-coloured  picture  Tag.  Agr.  1  apud  priores  .  .  .  cti^}errimu8  quisque  ingenio  ad 
prodendam  viriutit  memoriam  sine  gratia  aul  amhilione  banae  tanium  conscientitte 
prHio  ducebatur.  The  ordinary  view,  that  the  oldest  historians  wrote  in  Greek  in 
order  to  keep  the  information  within  the  narrower  Patrician  circle,  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  Cincius  Alimentus  (§  117),  is  a 
Plebeian ;  cf.  Phil.  Anz.  15, 161.  They  wrote  in  Greek  just  as  the  oldest  German 
chroniclers  wrote  in  Latin,  and  in  the  17-18  cent,  many  German  writers  in 
French.  How  far  was  regard  had  to  the  foreign  public  ?  see  WOlfflim  on  Liv. 
XXI,  p.  VI. — For  town-chronicles  out  of  Bome :  Liv.  5,  84.  8,  10. 10,  2.  Later  on 
the  records  of  the  city  of  Bome  were  fused  with  the  Latin  and  Italic. — The 
historians  only  made  superficial  use  of  the  great  fund  of  public  records  in  Bome. 
National  archives  in  the  tabularium  in  the  Capitol,  from  its  rebuilding  (finished 
685/69)  by  Q.  Lutatius  Gatulus  after  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  671/88.  Bestored 
by  Vespasian  (Suet.  Vesp.  8)  after  its  destruction  in  a.d.  69.  Imperial  court- 
archives  on  the  Palatine  (Cass.  D.  ep.  72,  24,  2). 

4.  Practical  objects:  reference  to  precedents  e.g.  Liv.  8,  18,  12.  Pedagogic 
purposes :  Plut.  Cato  mai.  20.  Already  Lucilius  mentions  a  Boman  who  wrote 
Boman  history  for  his  children  (26,  58  vderem  kistoriam  indudus  studio  scribis  ad 
ismores  tuos), 

5.  QuiHT.  2,  18,  5  kistoriis,  quod  ipsum  opus  in  parte  oratoria  merito  ponimus. 
By  reason  of  their  predilection  for  rhetoric,  the  Boman  historians  gladly  adopted 
the  Greek  custom  of  interweaving  speeches  in  their  accounts  of  events.  Cato  the 
Elder  used  his  own  speeches  thus  to  an  exaggerated  extent ;  so  did  Antipater. 
The  artistic  historians  use  speeches  to  gain  variety,  and  to  characterise  both 
actors  and  situations.  They  are  rare  in  Caesar,  but  frequent  in  Sallust  (§  206,  4) 
and  Livy  (§  257,  12).  These  two  last  are  rightly  blamed  from  the  point  of  view 
ol  the  historian  by  Pompeius  Trogus  (Iustin.  88,  8,  11)  quod  contiones  directas  pro 
sua  oratione  operi  suo  inserendo  historiae  modum  eoccesserint.  At  an  early  period  the 
speeches  and  letters  from  Sallust  (§  205,  4  cf.  206,  4)  and  Livy  (Suet.  Domit.  10) 
were  collected  for  rhetorical  use  in  schools.  ABOdioer,  de  orationibus  in  rerum 
scriptoribus  gr.  et  lat.,  Schleiz  1875. 

6.  The  reports  of  battles  by  rhetorical  historians  (in  contradistinction  to 
those  of  experts  such  as  Xenophon,  Polybios  and  Caesar)  are  either  fanciful 
pictures,  or  composed  in  imitation  of  celebrated  models,  and  are  in  parts  rather 
monotonous.  VerhandL  d.  Wllrzb.  Philol.  Vers.  (Lpz.  1869),  190.  ThStade,  die 
Schlachtenschilderungen  in  Liv.  1.  Dekade,  Jena  1878.  ThZielihbki,  zweiter  pun. 
Krieg,  Lps.  1880, 149. 

7.  History  and  romance  were  actually  confounded  by  many  Boman  historical 
writers.    Quihtiliah  indeed  (10, 1, 81)  theorises  thus :  historia  est  proxima  poesis 

B.  L.  E 
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et  quodammodo  carmen  njlutunif  et  tcribilur  ad  narrandum^  non  ad  prdbandum.  More 
correctly  Plin.  5,  8,  9  hahet  quidem  oratio  et  hietoria  muUa  communia^  §ed  plura 
diveraa  in  hie  ipeia  quae  communia  videntur^  etc.  Cf.  ib.  4  orationi  et  carmini  parva 
gratia^  niei  eloquentift  est  eumma :  hietoria  quoquo  modo  ecripta  deledat,  eunt  enita 
homines  ncUura  curioei  et  quamlibet  nuda  rerum  cognitione  capiuntur.  For  the  other 
view  see  Cic.  Brut.  42  quoniam  concessum  est  rhetoribue  ementiri  in  hietoriie^  ut 
aliquid  dicere  possint  argutius,  de  leg.  1,  5  cum  sit  (historia)  opue^  ut  tibi  quidem 
videri  solet,  unum  hoc  oratorium  maxime  (doubtleas  esp.  concerning  style).  Cf.  §  89, 
2.  HNiBSEN,  BhM.  26,  500.  515.  41, 494.  Cf .  §  87,  8.  6.  On  the  difference  between 
ancient  and  modem  historical  writing  CNipPERDEr,  opusc.  411. 

37.  Until  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  Borne  produced 
only  history  and  sources  of  history.  When  history  came  to  be 
narrated,  its  form  was  naturally  like  the  old  annals.  Hence  the 
oldest  Roman  historians  are  Annalists.  There  were  two  genera- 
tions of  these.  The  older  one  reaches  into  the  7th  century  u.c, 
consisting  chiefly  of  men  who  had  themselves  played  a  part  in 
the  State  and  afterwards  registered  in  a  meagre  chronicle-Kke 
form,  yet  with  a  certain  reliability,  the  events  in  their  annual 
succession.  At  their  head  stands  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  who  was 
succeeded  by  L.  Cincius  Alimentus,  C.  Acilius  and  A.  Postumius 
Albinus.  All  of  them  dealt  summarily  with  the  oldest  period 
and  at  greater  length  with  contemporary  history,  all  wrote  in 
Greek,  as  did  also  the  son  of  the  older  Africanus.  With  Pictor 
and  Acilius,  however,  Latin  compositions  soon  followed.  The 
first  who  wrote  in  Latin  was  Cato  (Origines),  who  at  the  same 
time  extended  the  subject  to  a  history  of  Italy.  His  example 
was  followed  with  regard  to  the  language  by  L.  Gassius  Hemina 
and  perhaps  also  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor ;  then  by  L.  Scribonius  Libo, 
Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus  (cos.  612/142),  L.  Calpumius  Piso 
Frugi  (cos.  621/133),  C.  Sempronius  Tuditanus  (cos.  626/129). 
After  the  contests  of  the  Gracchi  begins  the  later  generation  of 
Annalists,  who  wrote  under  the  influence  of  partisan  motives  and 
with  increasing  diffuseness ;  among  the  first  of  these  are  Yen* 
nonius  and  On.  Gellius.  The  infiuence  of  the  Greek  style 
appears  in  C.  Fannius  and  even  more  in  L.  Coelius  Antipater, 
his  younger  contemporary ;  Polybios*  pragmatical  method  clearly 
influenced  Sempronius  Asellio.  Li  the  middle  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  and  in  the  time  of  Sulla,  we  meet  with  several 
writers  of  memoirs  and  autobiographies,  viz.  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus, 
P.  Rutilius  Rufus,  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  Sulla  himself,  and  in 
Greek  L.  Licinius  Lucullus ;  later  on  M.  Varro,  Caesar,  Augustus, 
Agrippa  and  others.     In  the  time  of  Sulla  Yoltacilius  is  the  first 
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historian  who  was  not  free-bom,  and  Cn.  Aufidius  again  wrote  in 
Greek.  In  the  same  time  the  later  style  of  annals  is  promi- 
nently represented  in  Q.  Claudius  Quadrigarius  and  the  exagger- 
ating Valerius  Antias.  More  respectable  was  C.  Licinius  Macer, 
the  last  real  Annalist,  inasmuch  as  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  (praetor 
676/78)  adopted  in  his  contemporary  history  an  arrangement 
more  in  accordance  with  the  subject-matter  than  with  chrono- 
logy. But  even  Tacitus  hardly  dares  to  free  himself  from  the 
annalistic  shackles,  and  even  many  biographies  of  Emperors  were 
in  the  form  of  annals. 

1.  The  older  Annalists  shunned  deliberate  falsehood ;  yet  they  sought  to  hush 
up  unpleasant  facts,  such  as  the  subjugation  of  Borne  by  Porsena,  the  ransom  of 
the  town  from  the  Gauls,  the  Gaudine  Forks,  and  the  ensuing  rupture  of  the 
peace.  Nor  did  they  hesitate  to  misrepresent  facts.  The  later  Annalists  abound 
in  patriotic  falsifications.  The  nearer  to  the  Augustan  period,  the  greater  is  the 
range  of  the  annals,  and  so  much  the  less  on  the  average  is  their  credibility. 
See  HNissEK,  EhM.  25, 1.  Cf.  ELCbbert,  de  Liv.  L  IV  fontibus,  Giessen  1872,  p.  8. 
Antipater  is  the  first  to  turn  to  account  even  antagonistic  authorities.  Entire 
ignorance  about  foreign  countries  is  common  to  all  Annalists.  For  the  un- 
historical  exaggeration  of  numbers  (in  accounts  of  battles  etc.)  by  Annalists  see 
e.g.  CPktbr,  zur  Kritik  der  Quellen  d.  &lt.  rOm.  Gesch.  53.  Cf.  §  155,  8.  BNiese, 
de  annalibus  rom.  obss.,  Marb.  1886. 

2.  Wherever,  after  the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  annals  are  mentioned, 
histories  in  the  form  of  annals  are  meant ;  a  literary  continuation  of  the  annales 
maximi  (§  76).    Cf.  Schweoleb,  BG.  1,  11  seq. 

8.  In  contradistinction  from  anncUes  as  chronicles  hUtoria  (la-ropla  investiga- 
tion) properly  designates  a  subjective,  rather  pragpnatioal  presentation  of  the 
subject-matter:  but  this  distinction  was  not  maintained  in  usage.  The  older 
grammarians  partly  defined  hiaioria  as  a  description  of  personal  experiences 
{unde  Liviu9  ex  annalibua  et  historia  constat,  Sbrv.  1.1.),  which  already  Vebbius 
Flaccus  ap.  Gell.  1.1.  rightly  questioned.  Cf.  Gell.  5,  18.  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  878. 
Is  ID.  orig.  1,  40, 1.  Niebuhb,  kl.  Schr.  2,  229  makes  too  sharp  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  terms.  Cf.  HNissen.  krit.  Unters.  87.  FThiebsch,  Mtlnchner  Gel.  Anz. 
1848,  Nr.  181.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  xlviii.  Sempbonius  Asellio  in  Gell.  5, 18,  8 
inter  eoa  qui  annales  rdimpiere  vcluissent  et  eos  qui  res  gestas  a  Romanis  perscribere 
eonati  essent  omnium  rerum  hoc  interfuit,  annales  lilri  tantummodo  quod  factum  quo^ 
que  anno  gestum  sU,  ea  demonstrabant  ita  quasi  qui  diarium  scribuntf  quam  Graeci 
i^/uplda  vocanl,  ncins  non  mode  satis  esse  video  quod  factum  esset,  id  pronuntiare,  sed 
etiam  quo  consilio  quaque  ratione  gesta  essent  demonstrare :  .  .  .  (to  state  only  the 
external  facts,  not  their  causes)  id  fahulas  pueris  est  narrare,  non  historias  scribere. 
Chronological  sequence  was  naturally  adhered  to  in  the  main  in  the  historiae 
(Plih.  ep.  1, 1  non  servato  temporis  ordine,  neque  enim  historiam  componebam),  and 
historical  writing  was  always  considered  by  the  Bomans  to  be  chronological 
(Cic.  fam.  5,  12,  5  ordo  ipse  annalium  mediocriter  nos  retinet  quasi  enumeratione 
factorum). 

4.  There  was  great  liberty  allowed  in  using  previous  writers;  subsequent 
writers  copied  the  works  of  their  predecessors  with  more  or  lees  additional  matter 
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and  changes,  with  or  without  express  mention  of  the  name.  The  source  is 
generally  only  given  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  a  moot  point  by  the  weight  of 
a  name  or  by  the  majority  of  the  authorities,  to  find  fault  with  the  authority,  or 
to  explain  why  the  point  cannot  be  decided.  Quotations  from  the  principal 
authority  are  often  thrown  in ;  quotations  indicating  the  authority  as  responsible 
are  much  less  common.  Frequently  a  writer  would  found  his  work  on  one 
principal  source,  changing  this  according  to  other  sources  or  individual  pleasure. 
CPeter,  das  Yerhftltn.  des  Li  v.  etc.,  Anclam  185B ;  zur  Kritik  der  ftlteren  rOm. 
Gesch.  (Halle  1879)  4.  6.  HNissen,  krit.  Unters.  77.  90.  HPetkb,  hist.  rell.  1,  uv. 
EWOlpplih,  on  Li  v.  XXI,  p.  xxii. 

5.  Cic.  de  or.  2, 12,  52  enU  hiitoria  nihil  tUiud  nisi  annalium  confectio.  Tac 
dial.  22  nuUi  aensus  tarda  et  inerii  Hruciura  in  morem  aunnalium  componaniur, 
DiONTB.  1,  7  €lffl  di  (the  wpayfiaTctau  of  the  Annalists)  raxs  iXkriyucw  xpof^po-^itut 
ioiKwai,  Judging  according  to  the  laws  of  rhetorical  style  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  poU 
annates  pont\ficuni  maximorum  .  .  .  «t  aut  ad  FMum  aut  ad  .  »  ,  Catanem  ttui 
ttd  Piaanem  aut  <id  Fannium  ant  ad  Vennonium  venioM^  quamquam  ex  hi$  aliue  iUio 
plus  habet  vtrttim,  tamen  quid  tarn  exile  quam  ieti  omnee  f  Fanni  autem  aetati  coniun^ 
tue  Antijpater  paulo  infiavit  vehementiua^  .  .  .  ted  tamen  <idnumere  reliquoe  potuil  ut 
iiccuratiue  ecriberent.  ecce  autem  tucceeeere  huic  belli  (fine  historians?  Guilelmus 
conjectures  rightly :  OeUiiy  see  §  187, 1  and  Yahlsm  ad  loc  and  GFUnoeb  PhiloL 
SuppL  8,  2,  9)  ClodiuSf  AseUio :  nihU  ad  Codium^  $ed  potiua  ad  antiquorum  languorem 
et  inacitiam,  Fbonto  ep.  p.  114  historiam  ecripaere  SaUueiiue  structe^  Pictor  incondite, 
Claudius  lepide^  Antias  invenuste,  Seisenna  longinque^  verbis  Cato  multiiugis^  Codiut 
singulis,  Diohys.  Ant.  1,  7  ix  rCnr  UrropiQi'  .  .  .  df  ol  wpbt  oAtuv  iwau>o6fupoi  *2taiudv9 
ffvwiypayf^aif,  U6pKi6s  re  Kdrwr  Kcd  ^dfiios  Md^fiof  koX  OOaXiptos  6  *Ayri€^  koI  Auclwwiog 
Mdxep,  AfXco(  r€  xed  F^XXioi  koI  KaXvo^funoi,  xal  irefMH  ffvx^ol  wpbi  ro^ws  Mipet  oAc 
d^oj^eff .  The  oldest  Annalists  (Q.  Fabius  and  L.  Cincius)  are  previously  mentioned 
by  DioNTs.  1,  6. 

6.  MoMMSEN,  BG.  2*,  452.  LKieseblino,  de  rer.  rom.  scriptoribus  quibus  T. 
Livius  usus  est,  BerL  1858.  HvdBekgh,  de  antiquiss.  annalium  scriptor.  rom., 
Greifsw.  1859.  Teupfel,  PBE.  1»,  lOia  KWNitzsch,  rOm.  und  deutsche  Anna- 
listik  u.  Geschichtschr.,  SybePs  hist.  Zeitschr.  11, 1 ;  die  rOm.  Annalistik  von 
ihren  ersten  Ajif &ngen  bis  auf  Valerias  Antias,  Berl.  1878 ;  die  antike  Geschicht- 
schreibung  in  his  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Bep.  1  (1888),  5.  KKlimke,  Diodor  u.  d.  rOm. 
Annalistik,  KOnigshtltte  1881.  CPeter,  zur  Kritik  d.  Quellen  d.  ftlteren  rOm. 
Gesch.,  Halle  1879.  L0Bb6cksb,  modeme  Quellenforscher  u.  antike  Gteschicht- 
schreiber,  Innsbr.  1882. 

7.  Cic  fam.  5, 12,  8  scribam  ipse  de  fne,  mtdtorum  tamen  eacemplo  et  elarmrum 
virorum.  Tag.  Agr.  1  apud  priores  .  .  .  plerique  suam  ipsi  vitam  narrare 
fiduciam  potius  morum  quam  adrogantiam  arbUrtUi  sunt,  nee  id  Rutilio  et  Scauro  eUra 
fidem  a%d  obtredationi  fuit,  LWiese,  de  vitarum  scriptoribus  romams,  BerL  1840. 
WHDSuRiNOAB,  de  rom.  autobiographis,  Leyden  1846.  AFrigell,  om  de  rem. 
sjelfbiografema,  Ups.  1877.  KOchly  and  BOstow,  EinL  eu  Caes.  gall.  Krieg. 
(Gotha  1857)  p.  8.  The  apologetic  tendency  of  these  memoirs  was  so  pronounced 
that  Cic.  Brut.  112  actually  calls  a  work  of  this  kind  laudes.  What  others  did  not 
do  themselves,  was  done  for  them  by  officious  clients,  and  later  on  by  starvii^ 
Greek  literati 

88.  In  the  Ciceronian  period  the  rich  materials  furnished 
by  contemporary  history,  together  with  the  spread  of  a  certain 
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literary  facility,  led  many  to  compose  historical  narratives. 
Thus  besides  Atticus,  Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos,  there  were 
also  Hortensius,  Varro,  Procilius,  Lucceius,  Libo,  and  others. 
Among  these  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos  were  distinguished 
by  the  range  of  their  subject-matter,  but  were  surpassed 
in  interest  as  well  as  in  style  by  the  performances  of  Caesar 
and  Sallust.  Caesar  provided  also  materials  for  future  historians 
by  establishing  (a.  696/69)  an  official  journal.  The  Civil  War 
produced,  besides  Caesar's  own  writings,  many  other  party 
histories.  On  Caesar's  side  wrote  Hirtius,  Oppius  and  Cor- 
nelius Balbus,  Pompeius  was  vindicated  by  Voltacilius  and  T. 
Ampius  Balbus,  and  Cicero  by  his  faithful  Tiro.  M.  Antony's 
Parthian  war  was  related  by  Dellius.  Among  the  opposite  party 
M.  Brutus  wrote  also  memoirs,  and  his  step-son  Bibulus  and 
friend  Volumnius  historical  treatises  in  his  praise.  Contem- 
porary history  was  also  treated  in  the  Annals  of  Tanusius 
Geminus  and  partly  by  Q.  Tubero,  the  Civil  War  itself  by 
Asinius  PoUio  and  M.  Valerius  Messala.  The  Augustan  period 
produced,  in  Livy's  Boman  History,  a  work  of  formal  perfection, 
and  the  first  Universal  History  (an  idea  only  timidly  approached 
by  Varro,  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos)  was  written  by  Pompeius 
Trogus.  Varro's  tentative  eflfort  towards  a  history  of  culture 
found  in  Fenestella  a  praiseworthy  imitator. 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  Bepublic,  historians  summed  up  the  works  of  their 
predecessors.  This  summary  we  have  in  Livy,  in  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  and 
in  the  revision  of  the  Gapitoline  Fasti.    Nissen,  BhM.  25,  65. 

39.  In  the  course  of  the  Imperial  period  the  due  appreci- 
ation of  the  ajSairs  of  old  Bome  disappeared  rapidly ;  so  did 
the  possibility  of  a  courageous  and  truthful  relation  of  con- 
temporary or  recent  events.  Servile  flattery  and  dependence 
gained  ground.  In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Velleius  Paterculus  and 
Valerius  Maximus  wrote  in  this  spirit  (at  least  in  respect  to  their 
contemporaries) ;  for  candour  Labienus  suffered  under  Augustus, 
and  Cremutius  Cordus  under  Tiberius.  Accordingly  the  histori- 
cal works  of  members  of  the  reigning  family  passed  uncriticised, 
e.g.  those  of  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Agrippina,  later  on  those  of 
the  copious  writer  Claudius  and  still  later  Trajan  (Dacica)  and 
Septimius  Severus.  Curtius  chose  a  neutral  territory.  Yet 
through  the  whole  of  the  1st  century  the  historic  sense  was 
only  smouldering  under  the  ashes:  a  fact  proved  not  only  by 
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the  largd  number  of  historical  works  of  this  period  of  which  we 
have  traditions  more  or  less  dim,  e.g.  those  by  Aufidius  Bassus 
and  his  successor  Pliny  the  Elder,  by  Seneca  the  Elder,  Servilius 
Nonianus,  Lentulus  Gaetulicus,  Fabius  Rusticus,  Cluvius  Eufus, 
Tuscus,  but  also  by  the  appearance  of  a  writer  like  Tacitus  in 
one  of  the  first  intervals  in  despotic  rule.     With  rhetoric,  how- 
ever, history  always  remained  in  a  dangerously  close  connec- 
tion ;   the  more  this  degenerated,  especially  by  the  influence 
of  Fronto's  school,  the  deeper  sank  history  in  estimation  and 
merit.      The  historical  works  of  the  Imperial  period  are  also 
characterised  by  a  concentration  upon  the  mere  personal  element, 
to  which  are    due  both  a  number  of  biographies  of  private 
persons,    anM    the    kind    of    historical    composition    begun    by 
Suetonius  and  his  successors.     Historians  of  this  class,  i.e.  of 
court-events,    and    biographers    of   Emperors,   were    especially 
Marius  Maximus,  Junius  Cordus,  Aemilius  Parthenianus,  Aelius 
Maurus,  and  others,  from  whose  works  the  six  so-called  Scriptores 
historiae     augustae,    Aelius    Lampridius,     Julius    Capitolinus, 
Vulcacius  Gallicanus,  Aelius  Spartianus,  Trebellius  PoUio,  and 
Flavins  Vopiscus,  derived  their  compositions,  without  judgment 
or  taste.      For  the  history  of  the  4th  century  we  have  an  ex- 
cellent authority  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus.      With  regard  to 
the  history  of  the  Republican  time  in  this  period  of  decay,  Livy 
became  the  exclusive  authority,  so  much  so  that  even  those  old 
sketches  of  Republican  history,  which  are  by  no  means  mere 
extracts  from  Livy,  e.g.  Floras  and  Victor's  viri  illustres,  were 
still   considered   as  such  by  later  readers.     Livy  himself  was 
thought  too  prolix,  and  his  work  was  (at  the  latest  in  the  3rd 
century)  reduced  to  a  kind  of  abstract  in  the  shape  of  tables, 
used    by    Obsequens    and    Cassiodorus,    as    well    as    Vopiscus, 
Eutropius,  Rufius  Festus,  Orosius  and  Pseudo-Idacius.    Licinianus 
founds  himself  especially  on  Livy,  and  so,  to  a  less  extent,  does 
L.  Ampelius ;  Julius  Exuperantius  abridged  Sallust.     At  a  later 
time  Eutropius  took  the  place  of  Livy ;   his  successor  Paulus 
Diaconus  was  in  his  turn  continued  and  elaborated  by  Landolfus 
Sagax  (historia  misceUa).    After  the  4th  century  the  influence 
of  Christianity  was  felt  here  also.     The  chronographer  of  the 
year  364  gives,  in  addition  to  consular  Fasti,  an  Easter-table  and, 
with  a  list  of  the  praefecti  urbis,  also  one  of  the  Roman  Bishops 
and  Martyrs.     Sulpicius  Severus'   chronicles  (c.  400)  contain  a 
summary  of  biblical  and  post- biblical  history  ;  Orosius'  work  has 
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a  Christian  and  apologetic  purpose;  the  chronicles  begin  with 
the  Creation,  In  the  6th  and  6  th  century  it  was  a  common 
custom  to  copy  from  one  another :  thus  St.  Jerome  copied 
Eusebius,  Prosper  (a.d.  4B5)  St.  Jerome,  Victorius  (Paschale,  a.d. 
467)  Prosper,  Cassiodorus  (a.d.  619)  Victorius,  JordanisL  (a.d.  661) 
Cassiodorus,  and  all  so  as  to  continue  their  predecessors  to  their 
own  time.  The  chronicle  of  Prosper  was  also  carried  on  by 
Marcellinus  and  Victor  of  Tunnuna.  We  possess  also  important 
special  histories  by  Jordanis  (Cloths)  and  Gregory  of  Tours 
(Franks). 

1.  Tac.  hist.  1,  1  poatquam  hdlatum  apud  Aetium  .  .  .  magna  ingenia 
cessere  ;  iimul  Veritas  pLuribuM  tnodU  infrada,  primum  itucitia  reip,  ut  alienae,  max 
libidine  adsentandi  aid  rursua  odio  adver$u»  dominantes,  A.  1,  1  temporihus  Auguati 
dicendii  non  defuere  decora  ingenia^  donee  gliacente  adulaiione  deierrerentur,  Tiberii 
Oaique  et  Claudii  ac  NeronU  res  fiorentUme  ipeis  ob  melum /alsaey  postquam  occiderantj 
recentibua  odiit  compositae  sunt.  An  instance  of  the  latter  kind  is  probably 
C.  Fonnius  (Plin.  ep.  5,  5,  8).  Iosrph.  ant.  20, 8, 8  roXXoi  r^  irtpl  N^pw^a  9\nn€r6.x<Mi» 
IffTOplatf,  Cap  61  /i^F  Jtd  X^P^^t  ^  ireirovO&ra  inr'  airrov,  r^t  dXij^aaf  '^fU\rj<rayt  ol  Hi  Siii 
fxuros  .  .  .  dvai5(as  iferapifiinjffap  rott  rf/evafiafftP  .  .  .  fir/ii  rdy  irpd  airoO 
y€wofi4pup  ypd^0PT€s  riip  d\i^€uip  Trjt  Urroplas  renypijicoo'ii',  kcUtw,  irpbs  iK€Lvovi  auroU 
oOS^p  fucros  ffPy  dr€  /ier*  avrobs  iroXXy  XP^"*^  yepofUpoit. 

2.  Plin.  ep.  5,  5,  8  of  C.  Fannius :  tres  lihros  absolverat  suhtUes  .  .  .  atque 
inter  sermonem  historiamque  medios.  According  to  the^  ideas  of  the  period  (see 
QuiNTiLiAN,  above  §  86,  7)  an  historia  required  more  ^lan,  imagination,  eloquentia, 
Tac.  Agr.  10  quae  priores  nondum  comperta  (on  Britanniae  situm  popufosque) 
eloquentia  percduere  rerum  fide  tradentur  (cf.  dial.  28).  Hence  the  alternative,  to 
resign  either  eloquentia  (rhetorical  style)  or  Veritas  and  fides.  Vopibc.  Prob.  2,  7 
mtAt  id  animi  fuit  ut  non  Sallustios,  Livios,  Tacitos,  Trogos  atque  omnes  diseriissimos 
imitarer  viros  in  vita  principum  et  temporihus  disserendis,  sed  Marium  Maximum^ 
Suetonium  Tranquillum^  Fahium  Marcellinum,  GrargUium  Martialem^  ceterosque  qui 
haec  et  talia  non  tarn  diserte  quam  vere  memoriae  tradiderunt.  Licinianus  writes 
from  a  similar  point  of  view  concerning  Sallust,  see  §  206,  4.  Hence  also  such 
judgments  as  Sbneca^s  N.  Q.  7, 16,  1  nee  magna  molitione  detrahenda  e^t  auctoritas 
Epharo:  historicus  est  ,  ,  .  haec  in  commune  de  tota  natione  (of  the  historici), 
quae  adprobari  opus  suum  et  fieri  populare  non  putet  posse  nisi  illud  mendacio 
adsperserit.  On  the  historical  compositions  of  the  Frontoniani  see  Lucian^s  iru;^  dei 
auyypd^ip  'Hjp  urroplap. 

8.  In  the  Imperial  period  we  have,  besides  the  ordinary  historical  sources  (e.g. 
the  acta)y  also  the  ephemerides  (diarie^,  e.g.  Aureliani  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  1,  6),  Turduli 
Gallicani  (Vonsc.  Prob.  2,  2.  cf.  8,  4.  5,  1).  Hence  may  have  been  derived  the 
smaU  personal  details  chronicled  by  these  writers,  because  etiam  minora  pleri<jue 
desiderant  (Capit.  Max.  et  Balb.  6, 1).  In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Imperial  period 
biographies  of  private  persons  were  written  by  Pliny  the  Elder  of  his  friend  Pom- 
ponius  Secundus  (Plin.  ep.  8,  5,  8),  by  Julius  Secundus  of  Julius  Asiaticus  (Tag. 
diaL  14),  by  Tacitus  of  Agricola,  by  Claudius  PoUio  of  his  friend  Annius  (Plin.  ep. 
7,  81,  5).  Of  a  similar  character  were  the  laudes  of  Paetus  Thrasea  and  Helvidius 
Priscus  by  Herennius  Senecio  and  Arulenus  Busticus  (Suet.  Dom.  10.  Plin.  ep.  7, 
19,  5) ;  in  the  Christian  period  the  vitae  sanctorum :  see  Ebebt,  Lit.  des  MA.  1,  429. 
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4.  On  the  mntnal  copying  see  Mommben,  Cassiodoms  p.  565  sq.  On  the  ex- 
tension of  previous  writings  e.g.  Ausomius,  epigr.  2  defaHit  suis  (p.  120  Sch.),  and 
Paocop.  aedif.  6,  7. 

5.  The  historia  Bomana  of  Paulus  Diaconns  (§  500,  6)  in  16  books  was  about 
the  year  1000  enlarged  by  Landolf  us  Sagax,  otherwise  entirely  unknown,  who  made 
considerable  additions  to  it  out  of  Orosius,  the  origo  gentis  Bom.,  Hieronymns, 
Nepotianus  (§  279,  10),  Yictor^s  epit.  etc.,  continued  down  to  Leo  the  Armenian, 
and  increas3d  to  the  number  of  26  books  by  dividing  two  books  of  the  hist.  zom. 
and  adding  8  new  ones.  The  original  MS.  of  the  author  of  this  confused  com- 
pilation, which  goes  by  the  name  of  historia  miscella,  is  extant  in  the  Vaticano- 
Palatinus  909.  See  HDbotsen,  Herm.  12,  887.  Editions  by  LAMuratori,  scriptt. 
rer.  ital.  1, 100  and  FEtbskkhardt,  Berl.  1869.  The  books  I-XVIII  in  Dboysbr's 
Eutrop.  (ed.  mai.)  1879  (see  §  415,  7).    Of.  ib.  p.  lxi. 

6.  As  the  earliest  writing  of  Boman  history  began  with  entries  in  the  fasti 
(calendar),  so  also  the  earliest  monastic  history  began  with  marginal  notes  on 
the  Paschale.  In  the  same  way  in  the  annals  of  the  monasteries,  the  records  of 
the  earlier  times  were  copied  out  from  predecessors,  the  copyist  adding  to  them 
notices  concerning  his  own  time.  From  Italy  this  custom  was  introduced  in  the 
6th  cent,  into  the  Frankish  kingdom  and  towards  the  end  of  the  7th  into  Belgium 
and  Germany,  as  also  into  England  (Baeda  venerabilis).  Wattenbach,  deutsche 
Geschichtsquellen  p.  40.  85. 

7.  Malalas  p.  187, 11  IjvTipa  Meciw — concerning  the  revenge  of  Manlius  Capi- 
tolinus  on  the  Senator  Februarius — ri^pow  h  OcffffoKoplKji  t6X€i*  ica2  draTro^t  lyS^or 
iviyeypafifjJyrjp  rV  ptp^iop  'EKBceis  Bpovpix^ov  (perhaps  ^pvpLxtot  in  disguise  ?)  'Pwfiaiov 
xpopoypd<f>ov. — Forgeries  of  the  15th  cent,  are  Fenestella  (§  259,  5),  Messala  Corvinus 
(§  222,  5),  the  historia  Papirii  (Mommseiv,  Herm.  1,  ld5)  etc. 

40.  An  important  source  of  history  are  the  inscriptions,  of 
which  isolated  examples  are  extant  as  early  as  the  6th  century 
B.C.  In  the  2nd  century  b.c.  they  become  numerous,  and  be- 
longing to  the  Imperial  period  a  superabundance  has  been  found 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  Boman  Empire. 

1.  Principal  work:  Corpus  inscriptionum  latinarum  consilio  et  auctoritate 
academiae  litterarum  Borussicae  editum,  Berl.  1862  sqq.  The  portions  which  have 
not  yet  appeared  are  marked.*  Vol.  I :  Inscriptiones  antiquissimae  ad  G.  Gaesaris 
mortem,  ed.  ThMommsek.  1863.  Also  voluminis  primi  tabulae  lithographae,  ed. 
FBiTscHL  (likewise  under  the  title  Priscae  latinitatis  monumenta  epigraphica 
ad  archetyporum  fidem  exemplis  lithographis  repraesentata)  1862. — II:  Inscr. 
Hispaniae,  ed.  EHGbner.  1869. — III :  Inscr.  Asiae,  provinciarum  Europae  grae- 
carum,  Illyrici,  ed.  Mommsek.  1878. — IV :  Inscr.  parietariae  Pompeianae,  Hercul., 
Stab.,  ed.  CZanoemeibter.  Acced.  vasorum  fictilium  inscr.,  ed.  BSchOne.  1871. — 
y :  Inscr.  Galliae  cisalpinae,  ed.  MomisEN.  1877. — YI :  Inscr.  urbis  Bomae,  ed. 
EBoRMANN,  HDresbel,  WHenzen,  ChrHCi^en  :  pars  1,  1876.  2,  1882.  8,  1886.  ^4.5 
(falsae)  1885.  *6.  *7  (indices).— VII :  Inscr.  Britanniae,  ed.  EHObner.  187a— VUI  : 
Inscr.  Africae,  ed.  GWilmanns.  1881. — IX:  Inscr.  Calabriae,  Apuliae,  Samnii, 
Sabinorum,  Piceni,  ed.  Mommsen.  1888. — X:  Inscr.  Bruttiorum,  Lucaniae,  Cam- 
paniae,  Siciliae,  Sardiniae,  ed.  MouifBEN.  1883.— '^XI:  Inscr.  Aemiliae,  Umbriae, 
Etruriae,  ed.  EBormann. — ♦XII:  Inscr.  Galliae  Narbonensis,  ed.  OHiRSCHysLD. — 
*XIII:  Inscr.  trium  Galliarum  et   duarum  Germaniarum,   ed.  OHirscrfbld  et 
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CZanoemkibtkr.— *XrV:  Inscr.  Latii,  ed.  HBbsbau. — As  Corporis  I.  L.  auctarium 
has  appeared :  Exempla  scripturae  epigraphicae  lat.  a  Caes.  diet,  morte  ad  aetatem 
lostiniani,  ed.  EHObher,  Berl.  1886. — The  inscriptions  discovered  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  respective  volumes  of  the  CIL.  are  published  in  the  Ephemeris 
epigraphica  corporis  inscr.  lat.  supplementum,  Berl.  1872  sqq. 

2.  EHObnsb,  BOm.  Epigraphik  in  IwMtiller^s  Handb.  d.  klass.  Altert.-Wiss.  1, 
475. — Selections  for  ordinary  use :  J(X)relli  (inscriptionum  lat.  selectarum  am- 
pUssima  collectio,  ZOr.  1828  II;  YoL  8  by  WHemzen  1856)  and  GWilmanns 
(Exempla  inscript.  latt.,  Berl.  1878  II.) — ESchneider,  dialectorum  ital.  aevi 
vetustioris  exempla :  I,  dialecti  lat.  priscae  et  faliscae  inscriptt.,  Lps.  1886. — On 
the  metrical  inscriptions  see  §  81,  4. 

8.  Collections  of  the  early  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  city  of  Borne  by 
JBdeBossx  (I  Bome  1861),  of  Spain  and  of  England  by  EHObner  (Berl.  1871  and 
1876),  of  France  by  ELeBlant  (Par.  1857,  ^  II). 

41.  From  the  same  motives  as  historiography  and  in  con- 
nection with  it,  antiquarian  learning  arose  and  prospered  among 
the  Romans,  dealing  both  with  institutions  and  language.  The 
study  of  the  latter  was  due  to  the  practical  necessity  of  fixing  in 
writing  the  developing  sounds  of  the  language.  But  the  most 
distinguished  authors  and  the  majority  of  writers  turned  their 
attention  to  the  mos  maiorum  i.e.  the  investigation  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  olden  times.  Such  are  Cincius 
Alimentus,  Cato,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  Cassius  Hemina,  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditanus,  M.  Junius  Qracchanus.  To  these 
studies  were  added  afler  the  7th  century  u.c.  essays  on  the  older 
literature  and  especially  elucidations  of  the  poets,  partly  his- 
torical, partly  linguistic,  (glossographic).  Representatives  of  this 
tendency  are,  besides  L.  Accius  and  Lucilius,  Porcius  Licinus, 
Q.  Valerius  of  Sora,  Volcatius  Sedigitus,  Octavius  Lampadio, 
Sisenna,  Sevius  Nicanor,  Aurelius  Opilius,  M.  Antonius  Gnipho, 
Q.  Cosconius,  Santra,  Octavius  Hersennus,  and  above  all  L.  Aelius 
Stilo  and  his  son-in-law  Ser.  Clodius.  Crates  the  Pergamene 
grammarian,  who  in  the  year  595/159  came  as  ambassador 
to  Rome,  excited  a  lasting  interest  in  linguistic  studies.  Ety- 
mology was  attempted  by  two  methods,  some  always  resorting  to 
Greek  (Hypsikrates),  others  endeavouring  to  explain  everything 
on  the  basis  of  Latin  (M.  Varro  and  Nigidius  Figulus).  In  the 
Ciceronian  time,  when  Rome  was  recognised  as  the  centre  of 
the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  Empire  and  contained  all  helps 
to  research,  these  studies  reached  their  highest  stage  of  develop- 
ment in  Varro,  and  besides  him  Nigidius  Figulus,  Valerius  Cato, 
Ateius  Philologus   and  others.     Among   the  statesmen   Caesar 
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himself  wrote  de  analogia,  Appius  Claudius  (cos.  700/64)  and  L. 
Caesar  wrote  on  the  augural  system.  In  the  Augustan  time 
antiquarian  investigation  was  once  more  zealously  cultivated  by 
Julius  Hyginus,  Verrius  Flaccus,  M.  Valerius  Messala,  Sinnius 
Oapito,  Scribonius  Aphrodisius,  L.  Crassicius,  succeeded  by  Julius 
Modestus,  Pomponius  Marcellus,  A.  Cornelius  Celsus  and  Asco- 
nius  Pedianus.  Celsus'  versatility  was  even  surpassed  by  that 
of  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  even  in  the  2nd  century  a.d.  Suetonius, 
Sulpicius  ApoUinaris,  Fronto  and  Apuleius,  exhibit  a  varied  culture 
and  literary  activity.  But  on  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that, 
from  the  first  century  of  our  era,  a  school-system  with  its  com- 
paratively limited  views  gained  ascendancy,  and  in  this  depart- 
ment the  grammarians  became  the  most  important,  while  erudi- 
tion became  more  and  more  restricted  to  one  class.  Thus  we 
have  Q.  Remmius  Palaemo,  M.  Valerius  Probus  of  Berytus,  Au- 
naeus  Comutus,  Caesius  Bassus,  Aemilius  Asper,  Flavins  Caper, 
Caesellius  Vindex,  Urbanus,  VeHus  Longus ;  in  Hadrian's  reign, 
Terentius  Scaurus ;  under  M.  Aurelius  A.  G-ellius  and  probably 
Festus.  The  later  authors  subsisted  on  these  earlier  productions. 
Thus  in  the  3rd  century  Arruntius  Celsus,  Helenius  Aero,  Julius 
Romanus,  Censorinus,  Sacerdos,  lastly  perhaps  the  lexicographer 
Nonius  Marcellus  and  Pomponius  Porphyrio.  After  a  long 
interval  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  we  meet  again 
grammarians  of  more  distinction,  most  of  them  authors  of 
manuals  (artes),  such  as  Cominianus,  Marius  Victorinus,  Aelius 
Donatus,  Charisius,  Diomedes ;  the  same  Aelius  Donatus  eluci- 
dated Terence,  Servius  and  Claudius  Donatus  Vergil.  In  the 
Bth  century  we  have  Macrobius  and  Agroecius,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  6th  Priscian.  In  this  department,  too, 
the  semblance  of  variety  and  stir  surpasses  the  reality,  since  here 
also  preceding  labours  were  copied  to  a  great  extent,  and  often 
with  very  little  discrimination. 

1.  Suet,  gramm.  1  grammalica  Momae  ne  in  U9u  quidem  clim^  nedum  in  honore 
ttUo  ercU,  rudi  scilicet  etc  Mlicoaa  diamium  civitate  necdum  magnopere  lihercdihu* 
disciplinis  vacante,  initium  quoque  eitts  mediocre  extitit,  si  quidem  anliquissimi 
doctorum^  qui  iidem  et  poetae  et  semigraeci  erant  (as  Livy  and  Ennius),  .  .  .  nihil 
amplitis  qtiam  Graecos  interprelahantur,  .  .  ib.  2  jrrimus  .  .  ,  studium  gram' 
mMticae  in  urhem  intulit  Crates  Mediates,  Aristarchi  eiequalis,  qtii  missus  ad  senalitm 
ah  Attalo  rege  inter  secundum  ae  tertium  helium  punicum,  suh  ij^sam  Enni  mortem, 
.  .  .  nostris  exemplofuit  ad  imitandum.  On  the  influence  of  the  Pergamenes  on 
Koman  literature — exaggerated  of  late — ABeifferscheid,  ind.  lect.,  Bresl.  1881/82. 
UvWiLAMowiTZ,  Antig.  v.  Karystoe  161.  176.    IBbzoska,  de  canone  decern  oratt. 
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Attic^  BresL  1888,  76  and  esp.  EBohdb,  EhM.  41, 175 ;  see  §  44,  10) ;  hadenus  tamen 
ut  earmina  parum  adkuc  divcigata  vd  de/unetorum  amteomm,  vd  ii  quorum  aliorum 
probeuieni^  dUigetUiui  rdradarent  ae  legendo  commentandoque  et  ce(eri$  nota /<»cerent ; 
utCOctaviutLampadio^  .  .  .  utpodeaQ.VargunUius:  .  .  .  instruxerurU  auxtr- 
unique  ab  omni  parte  grammaticam  L,  Adiui  LanuvinuM  generque  Adi  Ser.  Clodius 
,  .  .  ib.  8  po9thac  magU  ac  magie  et  grtUia  el  cura  artu  incremt^  ut  ne  dnrUaimi 
quidem  viri  abatinuerint  quo  mituu  el  ipei  aliquid  de  ea  teribererU  utque  temporibue 
quibusdam  super  viginti  cddtrt$  edidae  fuieee  in  urbe  tradanlur^  also  grammatiei 
were  sold  at  a  high  price  (as  slaves),  as  Lulatius  Daphnis  {§  184,  1.  142,  4.  244,  2. 
Of.  HPeteb,  J  J.  115,  750)  and  L,  Apuleiu$.  iam  in  provinciae  quorjue  gramnuUiea 
penelracerat,  ac  nonnuUi  de  nolUsimie  dodarihue  peregre  docuerunlj  maxime  in  CUtUia 
togala,  inter  quot  Octavius  Teucer  el  Seeeenniut  (Feae.  the  MS.,  Pescenniut  Osann) 
Jaechue  (mentioned  as  the  authority  for  Plu.  NIL  b.  82  and  87,  and  quoted  87, 
148)  el  Oppiue  Cliares  (cf .  54,  5). 

2.  The  critical  activity  of  the  grammatiei  comprehended,  after  the  example 
of  their  Greek  predecessors,  emendare^  diatinguere,  adnotare  (notaa  adicere,  which 
notae  consisted  sometimes  in  mere  signs,  sometimes  in  short  notes).  Surton.  in 
the  Anecd.  Paris,  (from  Paris.  7850  s.  VIII  first  edited  by  Berok,  Zf  AW.  1845,  K= 
opusc.  1,  580;  and  in  Beiffkrscheid^s  Sueton.  137,  Keil^s  GL.  7,  588  and  elsewhere), 
yotae  III  quae  veraibua  appon  i  consuerunl :  —  obdus,  •)>(•  aateriscus.  .)i(.  — aateriscua  cum 
obdo,  *>.  timplex  ductus.  >  diple.  ^  diple  perieatigmene.  q  antiaigma.  q  antiaigma 
cum  puncto,  L  coronia,  >  —  diple  obdiamene,  ^  averaa  obdiamene,  ^  ceraunioti, 
•$-  obdua  adpunciua,  —  -<  obdua  cum  averaa.  >  diple  aupeme  obdata.  ^  ■<:  recta  et 
averaa  aupeme  obdatae,  ^  cJii  el  rho,  ^fietro,  T*  ancora  auperior.  vb  ancara 
inferior,  (b)  alogua,  hia  aclia  in  adnotationibua  Ennii,  Lucilti  el  hi^toricorum  (?) 
uai  aunl  Vargunteiua  (Bergk :  Varrua  the  MS.),  Enniua  (§  159,  18),  Adiua  (Stilo)  aeque 
et  poatremo  Frobua  (see  §  800).  Here  follows  the  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  several 
signs,  where  it  is  repeatedly  remarked,  in  accordance  with  the  account  of  their 
employment  among  the  Greeks :  item  Probua  d  antiqui  noatri^  aimiliter  (aic  et)  in 
noatria  audoribua  etc.  Cf.  Isid.  orig.  1,  20.  JSteup,  de  Probis  17.  According 
to  the  explanation  these  21  notae^  with  few  exceptions,  refer  to  the  emendatio 
(Jtdp^wffit),  but  Suetonius  knew  of  other  notae  as  well  (cf.  in  the  Anecd.  Paris,  hia 
adia),  and  some  which  were  employed  from  the  point  of  view  of  rhetorical  and 
aesthetic  criticism  (xptais)  are  to  be  found  enumerated  in  the  supplement  to  these 
Anecd.  GL.  7,  586,  16  as  notoe  aimplicea.  An  Anecd.  Cavense  (ap.  Beifferscheid, 
BhM.  28,  127)  quotes  some  such  e.g.-i-^€mni«ctM  in  acutia.  •)><(•  aateriscua  in  aenientiia, 
!*,  oraeon  in  invinctbilibua.  oraeon  cum  palma  in  invincibilibua  aaUia  etc.  This 
list  of  notes  in  La  Cava  is  preceded  by  two  epigrams  which  refer  to  it,  one  by 
Patricius  Olybrius  (cf .  §  486,  7)  who  belonged  to  the  school  of  Symmachus,  which 
was  occupied  with  the  preservation,  careful  multiplication  and  estimation  of  the 
early  Latin  authors.  Similar  nolae  were  made  use  of  in  Christian  literature,  e.g. 
by  Cassiodorus  (see  §  483,  12). — To  the  above-mentioned  efforts  of  Symmachus 
and  his  school  (§  425,  9)  on  behalf  of  early  literature  was  due  the  production  of 
a  series  of  copies  of  authors.  These  last  representatives  of  the  ancient  religion, 
in  their  struggle  with  Christianity,  sought  to  make  allies  of  the  old  authors,  for 
whose  multiplication  in  good  texts  they  were  therefore  concerned  (§  425,  9).  We 
learn  of  these  undertakings  from  the  so-called  subscriptions  in  MSS.  which  were 
customary  both  in  secular  and  Christian  MSS.  and,  as  a  rule,  appear  to  prove 
merely  a  revision  of  the  copy  after  the  original,  but  not  a  scientific  and 
critical  examination  of  the  text.  These  subscriptions  begin  with  an  emendavi 
{legi^  recognovij  eonluli^  etc)  and  the  name  of  the  reviser,  and  then  at  discretion 
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are  mentioned  the  place,  time,  ciroumstances  and  perhaps  the  aasiBtanoe  given 
by  some  reader.  For  details  see  the  several  authors :  e.g.  §  196,  2  (Gaes.).  281,  9 
(Verg.).  240,  6  (Hor.).  256, 11  (Liv.).  279,  9  (JuL  Paris).  296,  8  (Mehk).  802, 
5  (Pere.).    822,  8  (Mart.).    825,  12  (QuintiL).    881,  8  (Juv.).    867,  8  (ApuL).    874, 

5  (Cic).    890,  5  (Non.).    482,  6  (Veget.).    486,  5  (Prudent.).    444,  8  (Macr.).    452, 

6  (Mart.  Cap.).  OJahn,  d.  Subscriptionen  in  den  Hss.  rOm.  Klass.,  Lpz.  SBer.  1851, 
827.  FHaasb,  de  lat.  codd.  mss.  subscriptionibus,  Bresl.  1860.  ABsifpiesckbid, 
de  lat.  codd.  subscriptionibus  (in  patristic  MSS.),  BresL  1872. 

8.  The  Latin  grammatical  literature  is  almost  entirely  founded  on  the  Greek, 
hardly  possesses  any  scientific  independence,  and  is  chiefly  practical  in  its  purpose. 
— The  grammarians,  like  the  early  writers  in  general  (see  §  87,  4),  have  no  idea  of 
literary  property ;  quite  unconcernedly  Verrius  Flaocus  copies  out  Varro,  Probos 
Verrius,  Pliny  Probus,  Cai>er  Pliny,  Julius  Bomanus  Gaper,  Gharisius  Julias 
Bomanus,  Aphthonius  Juba,  Marius  Yictorinus  Aphthonius,  etc,  and  this  indeed 
is  generally  done  with  but  little  care.  An  earlier  text-book  is  altered  and  reoast 
at  discretion,  a  more  detailed  one  is  abbreviated,  one  for  more  advanced  students  is 
toned  down  to  suit  the  requirements  of  beginners,  and  then  brought  out  as  an 
original  work.  Sometimes  too  the  first  part  of  a  text-book  is  adapted  from  one 
writer,  and  the  second  from  another,  and  then  possibly  the  name  of  the  first  author 
is  transferred  to  the  whole  work,  especially  if  the  name  was  a  famous  one,  such  as 
Probus.  Thus  in  quotations  things  are  attributed  to  Probus,  which  elsewhere 
appear  as  the  property  of  Sacerdos  or  Diomedes.  The  confusion  was  increased  by 
the  text-books  of  different  authors  being  combined  in  one  MS.  and  by  the  old 
names  being  left  attached  to  such  revisions,  in  which  but  little  of  the  original  work 
remained.  During  the  last  centuries  of  antiquity  it  even  became  the  custom  to  fill 
in  blank  pages  in  the  MSS.  of  grammatical  school-books  with  other  (older)  works 
of  similar  contents.  At  the  same  time  the  authors  often  endeavour,  even  if  they 
have  only  copied  from  one  or  two  predecessors,  to  produce  the  impression  that  they 
have  made  use  of  a  large  number  of  authorities. 

4.  Arnob.  adv.  nat.  1,  59  quamvU  Epicadoa  omnea^  Ccteaellioaf  Verrioif  Seaurot 
tenetUis  et  Niioa.  Hieronym.  apol.  c.  Bufin.  1,  16  (2,  472  Vail.) :  puio  quod  puer 
legeris  Atpri  in  Vergilium  et  SaUudium  commerUarioSf  Vulcetcii  in  orationeM  Cicercnu 
(§  881,  7),  Victorini  in  dialogoa  eiu»  et  in  Terentii  comoedias  praeceptori*  mei  Donatio 
aeque  in  Vergilium  et  eUiarum  in  cUioa,  Plautum  viddicet,  Lucretium^  Flaecmm^ 
Persium  atque  Lucanum. 

5.  In  a  cod.  Bonon.  s.  XI  (HKeil,  de  gramm.  inf.  aet.,  Erl.  1868,  27.  HHAonr, 
anecd.  Helv.  p.  cl)  are  the  following  notices,  incorrect  in  many  respects :  In  Batna 
fuerunt  Danatua^  Pritcianus^  Victorinus  (as  the  author  of  the  ars.  gramm.),  Fhthidmt 
(i.e.  Euticius,  §  482,  1),  Flavianue  et  Cominianus.  in  Spania  Caper  et  Offretiue 
(Agroecius).  in  Carthagine  PompeiuSj  Hisidorue^  Sergius  tractator  (expL  in  Donat.) 
et  Auguatinua,  in  ASicilia  Hanoratua  et  alter  Sergiua  (de  litt.  syll.  etc.)  Maximma 
(lib.  de  rat.  metr.)  et  Metroriua  (de  final,  syll.).  HKeil,  quaest.  gramm.  2;  viii. 
More  correctly  at  the  end  of  the  cod.  Bern.  248  the  marginal  note  by  PDaniel 
(from  an  early  MS.) :  De  Roma,  de  Sicilian  de  Italia,  da  Africa,  de  lapania  venerunt 
ad  no9  lihri  grammatici :  de  Roma  quatuor  lihri  Donati  (cf .  Haoen  LI.),  de  SicUia 
IIII  diacipulorum  eiua,  i.e,  Honorati  et  Sergii  et  Maximi  et  Metrorii,  da  Italia  daw 
libri  Conaentii  de  nomine  et  verbo  et  de  harbariamo,  et  lihri  Priaciani  XX,  et  IktOtii 
duo,  et  Sergii  novem  de  littera  et  de  barbariamo,  et  Aaperi  et  Flaviani  libri  IIII,  de 
Africa  vero  Cominiani  et  Pompeii,  de  lapania  laodori  et  Capri  et  Agroeci  et  andlogia 
(Orthography)  Pajyperini  et  Victorini,  HHagen,  anecd.  Helvet.  p.  cxlix. — ^Petri 
grammatici  (s.  VIII/IX)  excerpta  in  HHAOEM^tf  anecd.  Helvet.  159. 
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6.  Bast  edition  of  the  gramxnatici  latini  by  HKbil,  Lps.  1856-79  VII.  As 
a  supplement  to  this  by  HHaobn,  anecdota  helvetica  quae  ad  grammaticam 
latinam  spectant,  Lps.  1870. — Eichknfeld  and  Endlicheb,  analeota  grammatica, 
Wien  1837. 

7.  SuBiNGAB,  historia  orit.  scholiastaram  latt.,  Leid.  1884  sq.  III.  LLehsch, 
d.  Sprachphiloe.  der  Alten,  Bonn  1838-41  III.  van  Heusde,  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone 
(1839)  p.  17.  GalFENHAH,  Gksch.  d.  klass.  Philologie  im  Altertum,  Bonn  1848  sqq. 
(esp.  b.  4).  HSteinthal,  Gksch.  d.  Sprachwissensch.  bei  d.  Gr.  u.  B.,  Berl.  1868. 
EJuLLiBN,  les  professeurs  de  litt6rature  dans  Pancienne  Borne,  jusqu^^  la  mort 
d'Auguste,  Par.  1886. 

42.  The  same  deterioration  is  noticaable  in  the  separate 
departments.  Whereas  in  Republican  times  historical  research 
had  made  progress,  especially  in  subjects  of  politicaJ  interest 
such  as  the  sacred  antiquities,  in  the  Imperial  period  these  were 
left  to  the  jurists,  and  study  was  restricted  to  grammar,  including 
orthography,  synonymy,  and  lexicography,  and  to  prosody ;  this 
was  chiefly  compilation,  and  rarely  done  with  any  systematic 
thoroughness.  The  writers  on  prosody,  among  whom  the  most 
important  are  Caesius  Bassus  and  Juba,  are  entirely  dependent 
on  their  Greek  predecessors.  After  grammatical  studies  had 
ceased  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  an  effort  was  made,  in 
the  4th  century,  to  produce  comprehensive  abridgments,  which 
gradually  became  more  and  more  meagre,  limited  and  wanting 
in  independence.  The  old  mythology  is  almost  the  only  subject 
of  technical  study.  At  the  end  of  the  Bth  century  the  barbarian 
element  begins  to  mingle  with  scholarship. 

1.  Writers  on  the  augural  system,  haruspicia  and  cognate  subjects:  Varro, 
Nigidius  Figulus,  Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher  (cos.  100. 54),  L.  Caesar,  Tarquitius  Prisons, 
Caecina,  Caesius,  Veranius,  Granius  Flaccus,  Aufustius,  Ciodius  Tuscus,  Um- 
bricius  Melior,  Julius  Aquila,  the  grammarian  Ennius  (§  159,  18),  Cornelius 
Labeo.  BMerkel^s  Prolegg.  to  Ovid's  Fasti  (1841).  OMOlleb,  Etrusk.  2^  19. 
GScHMBisBER,  do  etrusca  disciplina,  BresL  1872 ;  die  etr.  Disziplin  vom  Bundesge- 
nossenkrieg  bis  z.  Untergang  des  Heidentums,  Liegn.  1881 ;  Beitr&ge  sur  Kenntn. 
der  Techn.  der  Haruspices,  Schwerin  a/W.  1884.  Cf.  below  §  77.  On  Vicellius 
and  Fonteius  see  §  170,  9. 

2.  Scriptores  latini  rei  metricae ;  ed.  ThGaisfobd,  Oxon.  1887,  now  specially 
in  the  sixth  volume  of  Keil's  Grammatici.  Division  of  writers  on  prosody  into  two 
classes,  according  as,  like  Varro,  they  consider  the  hexameter  and  iambic  trimeter 
as  metra  principalia,  from  which  all  other  metres  are  to  be  derived  (merely  metra 
derivata,  rapaytayd),  or  divide  the  metres  by  the  rpur&rvwa.  A  few  others  (as 
in  the  fragm.  bobiense  and  the  centrimetrum)  began  with  the  iambus  and 
trochaeus,  but  the  majority  (no  doiibt  for  practical  reasons)  with  the  dactylus. 
Cf.  esp.  BWestphal,  griech.  Metrik  1«,  105.  18a  203.  214.  HWE»TZE^  symb.  crit. 
ad  hist,  scriptorum  rei  metr.  lat,  BresL  185a  KKeil,  quaest.  grammaticae,  Lps. 
1860.  JCabbab,  de  nonnullis  metrioorum  latt.  locis,  Marb.  1874.  OHense,  de 
luba  artigrapho  in  Bitschl's  acta  Lips.  4  (1875),  87. 
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8.  Cassiod.  divin.  lect.  80  orthographoi  antiquoa  Ugant  VdiMim  Longum 
Curtium  Vcderianum,  Papirianunij  Adamantium  Martyrium  deY  Hb^  etc  Oaasiod. 
de  orthogr.  mentions  in  addition  Annaeus  Gomutus,  Gaesellius  Yindex,  Eutyches, 
and  Priscianus.  Also  Flavias  Caper  and  Terentius  Scauroa,  as  well  as  Auctores 
anonymi  de  orthographia  IV  in  Haokh^s  anecd.  Helvet.  291,  cf.  p.  cxxxv.  WBsam- 
BACH,  lat.  Orthogr.  (1868),  27. 

4.  Synonymy  (differentia  sermonom),  which  liad  already  been  treated  of  in- 
cidentally by  Varro,  Verrius  Flaccus,  and  others,  became  in  the  later  Imperial 
period  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  205,  16  Uli  qui  de  differentiia  tcrihunt)  a  favourite  subject  for 
book-making,  and  the  writings  concerning  it  were  attributed  to  Probus,  Suetonius, 
Fronto,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  even  to  Oato,  Cicero  and  Vergil.  The  collections 
of  this  kind,  which  have  been  preserved  to  us,  much  resemble  each  other,  and  are 
only  to  a  small  extent  derived  from  good  sources.  They  may  be  traced  back  to 
an  original  collection,  which  was  compiled  probably  in  the  5th-6th  centuries  a.d. 
from  the  separate  collections  then  extant.  The  most  important  collection  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  Boman  s3monymic  remains  is  Montepess.  H.  806  s.  IX ;  in  this, 
besides  smaller  collections,  such  as  that  of  Arevalo  in  his  Isiooir.  7,  426,  Haoen, 
anecd.  Helvet.  275  (cf.  JWBeck,  de  Sulpio.  Apollin.  p.  51)  and  FHand,  published 
in  Jena  1848,  and  also  the  differentiae  of  Probus  (§  800,  8,  b),  Suetonius  (§  847,  8), 
and  Isidorus'  diff.  spiritales  (Montepess.  does  not  give  Isidorus*  greater  profane 
s3monymy,  §  496,  1),  there  is  a  very  voluminous  collection  (*  differentiae  sim ilium 
orationis  partium  a  Cicerone  et  ab  aliis  sapientibus  viris  in  sensu  et  litteratura  per 
alphabetum ') ;  published  by  Beck,  diff.  scr.  28.  Cicero^s  name  is  of  course  un- 
authorised and  probably  borrowed  from  the  collection,  otherwise  differing  entirely 
as  to  its  contents,  which  bears  the  name  of  Cicero  (§  188,  9).  Fragments  of  a 
collection  of  diff.  serm.  JJ.  127,  649  (on  this  see  JWBbck,  JJ.  181,  689.  JWBeck, 
de  differentiarum  scriptoribus  lat.,  Groningen  1888. 

5.  Fest.  166^,  8  gloaaematorum  8criptore$.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  229,  81  glosaae 
aniiquiteUum  (old  Latin).  242  ,  ,  .  ui  ewe  in  acusrU  Anagninorum  voeum  veterum 
interpretea  acrihunt.  Gell.  18,  7,  8  gloaaria  namque  corUigitia  et  lexidia,  rea  iaetraa 
et  inanea  et  frivolaa.  The  sound  erudition  of  the  earlier  glossographers  (e.g.  of 
Aurelius  Opilius,  below  §  159,  4,  of  Aelius  Stilo,  §  148,  2,  and  others)  was 
preserved  in  a  ruinously  shattered  condition  in  the  glossaria,  which,  have  been 
preserved  in  great  numbers,  partly  in  very  old  MSS.,  and  contain,  besides  a 
preponderating  quantity  of  rubbish,  very  valuable  linguistic  material  (taken 
from  authorities  now  lost)  especially  for  old  and  popular  Latin.  The  glossaria 
explain  rare  Latin  words  {gloaacte)  by  comparing  with  them  those  in  common  use, 
frequently  adding  quotations  and  examples. — The  explanation  is  generally  in 
Latin  likewise,  but  sometimes  in  Greek  as  well :  more  rarely  the  lemma  is  in 
Greek,  and  the  explanation  in  Latin  (see  n.  7).  The  significance  of  these  Gr.-Lat. 
glosses  is  contained  in  the  Latin  portion.  The  arrangement  is  generally  more  or 
less  alphabetical  (sometimes  displaying  wonderful  subtlety :  see  Loewe's  prodr. 
129),  more  rarely  according  to  the  subjects. 

6.  Purely  Latin  glossaria :  the  most  important  is  that  of  Placidus  (on  this 
see  §  472,  7)  especially  rich  in  data  for  ancient  Latin  (Plautus).  Special  glossaria 
on  Plautus  (§  99,  6),  Terence  (§  109,  8),  Vergil  (§  231,  7),  Sidonius  (?  §  467,  9)  etc. 
Niunerous  independent  and  general  glossaria,  e.g.  the  Gl.  Affatim,  so  called  from 
the  word  with  which  it  begins  (drawn  from  good  sources,  see  HUseneb,  BhM.  28, 
677),  Gl.  Asbestos  (in  the  Vat.  1469  s.  X  with  curious  glosses  on  Lucilius,  see 
GGoETZ,  BhM.  40,  824),  Gl.  Ab. :  absens,  Gl.  Abavus  minor,  etc. — The  independent 
glossaria,  sometimes  abridged,  sometimes  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  new  material. 
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were  gathered  into  collections :  thus  in  the  gl.  Abavus  maior  (ed.  GFHildebrand, 
Gott.  1854 ;  cf.  HBOnsch,  BhM.  80,  449.  GLobwk,  gl.  nom.  158 ;  Melanges  Graux 
=gl.  nom.  101).  On  other  collections  see  n.  8.  9.— Very  important  MS8.  for 
the  purely  Latin  glcesaria  are  SGallen,  912,  s.  VII /  VIII  (published  by  MWabreh, 
transact,  of  the  Americ.  philol.  assoc.  1884,  Cambr.  1885)  and  Vat.  8821  s.  VII 
(from  this  and  seven  other  MSS.  AMai,  class,  auct.  6,  501  compiled  his  gloesarium 
vetus,  AWiLMAKHs,  BhM.  24,  881).— The  so-called  glossae  Isidori  (7,  448  Abev.) 
first  published  by  Vulcanius,  Thes.  utriusque  ling.  (Leid.  1600)  p.  667,  are  (like 
the  excerpta  Pithoeana  in  Gothofredi  auctores  ling,  lat.,  S.  Gervasii  1602)  not 
independent  collections  of  glossae,  but  represent  a  compilation  prepared  by 
JScALiGER  ex  variis  glossariis:  see  Lobwe,  prodr.  28. — On  the  so-called  glcosae 
Petronii  see  §  805,  2. 

7.  The  Latin-Greek  glosses  of  Par.  7651  s.  VIII/IX,  attributed  without 
foundation  to  Flavius  Theodorus  Philoxenus  coe.  a.  525  (see  also  Mommsen  CIL. 
5,  8120,  4),  rank  above  all  glossae  on  account  of  their  high  value.  On  the 
information  concerning  authorities  contained  in  them  see  FOsakn,  gloss,  lat.  spec. 
Gias.  1826.  JKlein,  BhM.  24,  289.  Traces  of  a  similar  collection  in  Martyrius 
(§  472,  6) :  FBOchbleb,  BhM.  85,  69.  The  collection  quite  groundlessly  called 
glossae  Cyrilli  (in  the  Laudun.  s.  IX,  Harl.  5792  s.  VII/VIII)  is  Graeco-Latin ; 
in  this  there  are  many  originally  Lat.-Gr.  glosses  (see  Loewe,  prodr.  216). — Cyrilli 
Philoxeni  aliorumque  vett.  glossaria  latinogr.  et  graecolat.  a  CLarbaeo  collecta, 
Par.  1679  (to  be  used  with  caution:  see  BhM.  17,  159.  18,  258;  particularly 
because  the  Onomastioon  vocum  latino-graecarum,  which  JSpieqel  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  Calepini  lexicon  (Strassb.  1587),  is  here  regarded  as  ancient,  and 
incorporated  among  the  early  glosses ;  see  Loewe,  prodr.  194). — New  critical 
edition  of  the  Philox.  and  Cyrill.  gl.  in  the  Corp.  glossar.  lat.  vol.  2,  Lpz.  1887. 
AFBuDORFK,  d.  Gl.  d.  Philox.  u.  Cyr.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1865,  182.— To  the 
bilingual  glossaria  belong  also  the  so-called  glossae  Servii  (§  481,  4  in  fin.)  and  the 
Latin  glossae  nominum,  which  were  translated  (about  the  8th  century)  from 
biligual  ones  (published  from  Erfurt  and  other  MSS.  by  GLoewe,  Lpz.  1884,  see 
n.  9  ad  fin.)  and  others.  On  the  Pseudo-Dositheana  see  §  481,  8. — Graeco-Latin 
are  also  the  medico-botanical  glossaria,  which  are  of  material,  though  not  of 
linguistic  importance :  such  are  to  be  found  at  Siena  (MS.  s.  X/XI  published  by 
JScHMiDT,  Herm.  18,  521)  and  in  the  Vatic.  Beg.  1260  s.  X  :  to  these  belong  also 
the  sinonima  Bartholomei  and  Gl.  Alphita  (in  Oxford,  published  by  JLGMowat, 
anecd.  Oxon.  1,  1.  2).    Cf.  §  487,  4  ad  fin. 

8.  A  series  of  lesser  glossaria,  together  with  other  material,  was  collected  in 
the  7./8.  cent,  (perhaps  by  the  still  enigmatical  Ansileubus  ?  see  n.  9  and  OMClleb, 
praef.  Festi  p.  xxxiii.  Loewe,  prodr.  224.  EBIhrens,  JenLZ.  1877,  155),  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  sources  of  the  several  glosses  (e.g.  Placidi,  de  glosisj 
that  is ,  out  of  anonymous  collections  such  as  Affatim,  see  n.  6),  into  a  sort  of 
Encyclopaedia,  the  once  much  used  liber  glossarum  (e.g.  in  the  cod.  Paris.  11529. 
80.  s.  VIII).  See  on  this  Wilmanns  BhM.  24,  864.  Useneb  ib.  24,  882.  Examples 
in  Mai,  class,  auct.  7,  550.  589.  6,  554.  576.  Also  in  GThomas,  SBer.  d.  MUnch. 
Ak.  1868  2,  870  (cf.  CHalm  and  CHofmanh,  ib.  1869  2,  1.  AMiller,  B1.  f.  d. 
Bayr.  Gymn.  6,  295).  Fickebt,  Naumb.  1848.  CPbteb,  Zeitz.  1850.  SBeboer 
(n.  9)  6. 

9.  From  the  liber  glossarum  were  derived,  with  the  addition  of  other 
materials,  the  glossae  Salomonis  (Bishop  of  Constance  f  919),  printed  at  Augsb. 
1488  (cf.  Useneb,  BhM.  24,  889),  Papiae  elemeutarium  doctrinae  rudimentum 
about  1050  (often  reprinted),  also  Osbemi  (a  monk  at  Gloucester  about  1150), 
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Panormia  (ed.  AMai,  class  auct.  voL  8.  See  WMetsr,  BhM.  29, 179),  Hugotionis 
liber  derivations  m  about  1190,  the  so-called  breviloquus  Benthemianus  (s.  XV ;  on 
this  see  EHamamn,  Hamb.  187&-80  II ;  weitere  Mitteil.  aus  d.  brevil.  Benth.  nebst 
Anhang:  Abschnitte  aus  dem  lib.  derivat.  des  Ugutio,  Hamb.  1882).  Here 
belongs  the  Phillipps  glossary  4626  in  Cheltenham  (see  MWarren,  Amer.  joum. 
of  philoL  6,  451.  BEllis,  joum.  of  phil.  1885,  81).  A  Turin  glossary  in  Pfluok- 
Harttung^s  Iter  italicum  841  (on  this  GLoewe^s  commentary  ib.  821)  etc.  SBeboeb, 
de  glossariis  .  .  .  quibusdam  medii  aevi  sive  de  libris  Ansileubi,  Papiae, 
Hugotionis  etc..  Par.  1879. 

Chief  work  on  Lat.  gL :  GLoewe,  prodromus  corporis  glossariorum  lat.,  Lps. 
1876.  In  addition:  glossae  nominum,  ed.  GLoewe;  accedunt  eius  opuscula 
glossographica,  Lps.  1884.  In  preparation:  Corpus  glossariorum  latin,  editum 
auctoritate  soc.  litt.  reg.  Saxon.,  Lps.  1887  sqq.  (published  in  accordance  with 
Loewe's  preparatory  work  by  GGoetz  and  others) ;  see  n.  7. 

10.  Among  the  scriptores  mythographi  latini  are  comprehended  Hyginus 
(§  262),  Fulgentius  (§  480),  Lutatius  Placidus  (?  cf .  §  249,  2),  Albericus  philoeophus 
(see  below),  published  together  by  ThMuhckbr  (Amst.  1681,  subsequently  by 
AyStayeben,  Leid.  1742).  Cf.  CLahoe,  de  nexu  Hyg.  fabb.  11.  Three  new 
mythographi  vaticani,  first  published  by  AMai,  class,  auct.  Vol.  8  (Borne  1881), 
subsequently  by  GHBode,  scriptt.  rerum  myth.  lat.  tres  (Celle  1884  II).  The  first 
of  these  (mythographus  vaticanus  I)  is  the  earliest;  it  makes  great  use  of 
Servius*  commentary  on  Vergil  and  other  scholia  on  poets  (e.g.  on  Statins)  and 
of  Fulgentius,  Orosius,  Isidorus  and  others.  Correspondences  with  Ps.-Acro: 
AKiEssLiNG,  de  person,  horat.  7.  This  mythol.  I  is  preserved  in  Vatic.  Beg.  1401, 
s.  X./XI.  In  it  the  subscriptio:  expl,  liber  iecundus  centum  Imf  (=haben$)  fabuUu 
sieut  el  primua.  Cf .  OBossbach,  JJ%  181,  408.  AMai  misread  the  subscription  (hi^f 
=An»,  etc.)  and  hence  gave  as  the  title  of  the  work  C  Hygini  lihri  fabtdarum.  The 
mythogr.  vat.  n  borrows  much  word  for  word  from  the  first;  lastly  mythogr. 
vat.  m  (de  diis  gentium  et  illorum  allegoriis),  in  which  are  quoted  e.g.  Johannes 
Scotus  (t  about  875)  and  Bemigius  of  Auxerre  (f  a.  90S),  belongs  according  to 
the  cod.  Goth,  (poetarium  Alherici)  to  Albericus  (living  s.  XIII),  the  same  who 
composed  the  work  de  deorum  imaginibus,  included  in  the  corp.  mythogr.  (see 
above).  Cf.  EKlussmann,  de  Alberici  mythogr.  cod.  Goth.  II  (s.  XIII),  Budolst. 
1868.  ScHNEiDEB,  de  mythographis  lat.,  Bresl.  1884.  FOsamn,  Haller  Lit.-Ztg. 
1884.  Erg.  BL  12.  FJacobs,  ZfAW.  1834,  1067.  Surinoae,  de  mythographo 
astronomico,  Lugd.  1842.  MZink,  der  Mytholog  Fulgentius  (1867)  18.  BFCbstsb, 
d.  Baub  der  Persephone  (Stuttg.  1874),  291. 

43.  The  Bomans  were  naturally  well  qualified  for  oratory 
by  their  acute  intellect,  their  love  of  order  and  their  Italian 
vivacity,  tempered  with  Roman  gravity.  The  influence  of  habit 
and  rule,  the  publicity  of  all  transactions,  the  numerous  occasions 
where  good  speaking  was  required,  before  the  people,  the  senate, 
a  jury  or  magistrates,  the  army,  or  at  a  funeral,  made  fluent 
speaking  an  indispensable  requirement  in  the  state  and  the 
possession  of  eloquence  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  political 
distinction,  especially  when  the  privileges  of  rank  disappeared  one 
after  the  other,  and  political  party-strife  became  more  frequent 
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and  ardent.  In  consequence  of  this  oratory  took  from  the  begin- 
ning a  practical  direction,  and  practice  in  public  speaking  became 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of  a  young  Roman,  so  much 
so  that  Cato  the  Elder  already  composed  a  manual  of  it,  and  in 
several  families,  as  in  that  of  the  Scribonii,  eloquence  became 
hereditary  through  several  generations.  To  this  must  be  attri- 
buted the  large  number  of  orators  among  the  Eomans,  the  early 
commencement  of  oratory  and  the  great  perfection  to  which  it 
attained,  its  rise  and  decay  with  the  various  phases  of  the  political 
constitution. 

1.  Cic.  oS.  2y  66  doquentiae  a  maioribuM  no$tri$  est  in  toga  dignitatis  principaius 
datus.  Cf.  or.  141.  Brut.  182  .  .  .  tn  tanla  el  tarn  vetere  repuUica  maximis 
praemiis  doquentiae  propositis  omnss  cupisse  dicert,  non  plurumos  ausos  esse^  poluisse 
pamoos,  Liv.  89,  40  ad  summos  honores  alios  seientia  iuris,  alios  doquentia^  alios 
gloria  militaris  protexiL  Quint.  2,  16,  8  pop.  ronu^  apud  quern  summa  semper 
oratoribus  dignitas  fuit ;  see  also  Tac.  diaL  87. 

2.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  55  nemo  studet  doipientiae  nostrorum  hominum  nisi  ut  in  causis 
atque  in  foro  duceat :  apud  Oraecos  etc.  (eloquence  was  an  end  in  itself).  Morality 
even  suffered  by  the  regard  paid  to  the  practical  side :  the  forensic  orator  was 
scarcely  expected  to  adhere  to  truth.  Cicero's  words  about  M.  Antonius  (Brut. 
207),  that  he  was  faeilis  in  eausis  recipiendis,  apply  also  to  himself,  and  in  more 
than  one  passage  he  teaches  that  for  an  orator  not  the  verum  is  the  aim,  but 
the  verisimile;  see  de  or.  2,  241.  off.  2,  51.  In  a  similar  manner  Quint.  2, 15,  82. 
8,  8,  18.  12, 1,  88  sqq.  6,  2,  5  ubi  animis  iudicum  vis  afferenda  est  et  ah  ipsa  vert 
contemplcUione  <ibducenda  mens,  ibi  proprium  oraioris  opus  est.  On  the  other  hand 
12,  7,  7  non  convenit  ei  quern  orcUorem  esse  volumus  iniusta  tueri  scientem;  cf.  4,  2,  98. 

8.  They  commenced  in  early  youth.  Africanus  minor  says,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen,  in  Polyb.  82,  9  Zokm  ehcu  TcUnw  i^^(6f  rtf  .  .  .  xal  woXif  KrxjiapitTfAivot  rrjn 
Piiffuwcrjs  cdf>4<rti»»  kclL  Tpd^tat  in  xpUreit  o6x  cUpodfJuu  \iytuf.  Plin.  ep.  5, 8, 8  undevicesimo 
aetatis  anno  dicere  in  foro  eoepi.  Very  frequently  their  d^but  was  a  speech  in 
praise  of  a  recently  departed  relative.  Again,  Tiberius  novem  natus  annos  de- 
functum  patrem  pro  rostris  laudavU  (Suet.  Tib.  6).  The  youthful  character  of  such 
laudationes  funebres  was,  therefore,  perhaps  a  reason  for  their  rarely  being 
published,  EHCbner,  Hermes  1,  441.  It  was  also  very  common  to  commence  the 
career  of  orator  by  prosecutions ;  see  Polyb.  82, 15  in  fin.  Cic.  off.  2,  49.  Sukt. 
luL  4.    Val.  Max.  5,  4,  4.    Quint.  12,  6,  L    Tac.  dial.  84  in  f .    Apulei.  apoL  66. 

4.  The  speeches  attributed  by  later  historians  to  the  regal  period  do  not,  of 
course,  prove  anything  as  to  the  oratory  of  that  time;  but  even  then  the  con- 
stitution necessitated  a  certain  amount  of  political  speaking.  Meyer^s  collection 
from  Appius  Claudius  to  Symmachus  (n.  5)  amounts  to  158  orators,  without 
counting  those  whose  speeches  were  never  written  down  or  of  whose  speeches,  if 
written,  we  have  no  recoi-d.    Cf.  §  44, 12. 

5.  The  principal  sources  are  Cicero's  Brutus,  Seneca  the  rhetor,  Tacitus' 
dialogus,  Suetonius'  viri  ill.,  QuintUian  10, 1, 106-122  and  12, 10, 10-12,  also  Pliny's 
letters.  Oratorum  romanorum  fragmenta  coU.  HMeyeb,  Zur.  1882.  (Paris  reprint 
1837.)  *1842. — AWestekmann,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Beredsamk.  Lpz.  1885.  PEllendt, 
brevis  eloquentiae  rom.  ad  Caesaree  hist,  in  his  edition  of  Brutus  1844.    FBlass 
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die  gr.  Beredsamk.  von  Alex,  bis  Aug.,  Berl.  1865,  p.  104.  JFABeroeb  and 
VCucHEVAL,  hist,  de  r^loquence  lat.  jiisqu'6,  Ciceron,  Par.  1872  II.  JPoibkt, 
r^loquence  judiciaire  k  Eome,  Par.  1887. 

44.  The  eloquence  of  the  oldest  period  was  thoroughly  natural, 
the  artless  expression  of  an  individual  stimulated  by  a  certain 
situation  and  certain  purposes,  possessing  political  importance 
and  able  to  speak.  But  as  early  as  the  close  of  the  Bth  century 
Appius  Claudius  published  a  speech  after  it  was  delivered,  and 
of  the  funeral  orations  mentioned  in  the  6th  century  it  is  possible 
that  they  were  written  down  from  the  very  beginning.  The 
undoubtedly  greatest  orator  of  the  6th  century,  Cato  the  Elder, 
must  generally  have  written  down  and  published  his  speeches 
as  political  pamphlets,  though  perhaps  only  after  they  were 
delivered.  On  the  whole,  in  the  6th  century  u.c,  the  spoken  word 
was  as  yet  the  most  important ;  writing  down  and  publishing 
speeches  was  resorted  to  for  political  purposes.  Besides  those 
of  Cato,  we  hear  in  this  time  of  published  speeches  esp.  by  the 
elder  Africanus,  L.  Papirius  and  C.  Titius.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  century  Roman  oratory  was  already  so  far  ad- 
vanced that  the  acquaintance  with  Greek  rhetoric  only  raised 
it  and  made  it  more  conscious  of  its  worth,  without  depriving 
it  of  its  national  character.  The  first  to  attempt  an  artistic  dis- 
position in  his  speeches  was  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba  (cos.  610/144), 
and  Gracchus  the  Younger  was  a  perfect  orator  in  virtue  of  his 
combination  of  talent  and  study.  It  was  the  exception,  even  in 
the  first  half  of  that  century,  if  an  orator  published  none  of  his 
speeches,  and  there  were  already  writers  who  composed  speeches 
afterwards  delivered  by  others.  In  the  epoch  of  the  Ghracchi, 
practical  political  speaking  had  attained  to  its  highest  perfection, 
and  maintained  tliis  level  during  30  or  40  years.  But  by  and  by, 
when  the  orator  no  longer  addressed  the  sovereign  People,  but  a 
plebeian  mob,  studied  perfection  was  regarded  as  less  important 
in  a  spoken  speech.  The  political  purpose  then  became  of  minor 
importance  in  published  speeches :  speeches  were  composed  and 
published  as  mere  specimens  of  eloquence.  The  most  eminent 
orators  of  this  time  were  M.  Antonius  (cos.  655/99)  and  L. 
Crassus  (cos.  669/96) ;  but  besides  them  we  find  a  large  number 
of  orators  remarkable  in  their  way,  e.g.  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola 
(cos.  669/96),  L.  Marcius  Philippus  (cos.  663/91),  L.  Apnleius 
Satuminus  (tr.  pi.  664/100),  M.  Livius  Drusus  (tr.  pi.  663/91), 
C.  Caesar  Strabo  (aedilis  664/90),  P.   Sulpicius  Eufus  (tr.  pi. 
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666/88),  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  (cos.  679/7B).  Without  ever  losing 
sight  of  their  practical  purposes,  the  orators  and  theorists  of  the 
Roman  school  (compare  in  Sulla's  time  the  Rhetoric  addressed 
to  Herennius)  kept  aloof  from  the  crotchets  of  the  Greek 
rhetoricians,  though  they  also  knew  how  to  appreciate  the 
instruction  derived  fix)m  the  Greeks.  In  the  second  half  of  the 
7th  century  men  of  Roman  birth  commenced  to  give  rhetorical 
instruction  in  Latin.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Greeks,  the 
exaggerated  style  then  prevailing  in  Asia  was  introduced  in 
Rome,  and  found  a  representative  especially  in  Hortensius.  But 
his  younger  contemporary,  Cicero,  again  deserted  this  style,  and 
joined  a  mediating  school,  the  Rhodian ;  by  a  happy  combina- 
tion of  talents,  exercised  and  ennobled  by  indefatigable  industry, 
he  was  lifted  to  the  highest  place  in  the  artistic  oratory  of  the 
Romans.  He  did  service  also  by  making  the  principal  doc 
trines  of  rhetoric  popular  among  his  countrymen.  In  the  later 
years  of  his  life  there  arose  in  Greece  a  retrograde  school,  which 
found  even  him  too  Asiatic  and  which  soon  prevailed  in  Rome. 
A  number  of  the  younger  men,  to  whom  Caesar  seems  to  have 
belonged,  made  it  their  principle  to  revert  to  the  genuine  old 
Attic  orators,  and  the  majority  even  chose  as  their  pattern  the 
simplest  writer  among  them,  viz.  Lysias.  To  this  school  belong 
M.  Calidius,  M.  Brutus,  Licinius  Calvus,  Caelius  RuAis,  Q. 
Comificius  and  later  Asinius  Pollio,  who  admired  especially 
Thukydides.  Frequently  as  speeches  were  published,  it  was 
even  then  very  rare  that  the  spoken  and  the  published  speech 
agreed  throughout,  since  the  orators  would  prepare  their  speeches 
before  delivering  them,  but  remained  free  as  to  the  general 
tenor. 

1.  Cato:  oraUyr  e$t^  MarceJUi^  vir  honua  dicendi  peritus;  see  Sen.  controv.  praef. 
9.    Cf.  Qdikt.  1%  1, 1  aqq.    Plih.  ep.  4,  7,  5.  ' 

2.  To  the  most  ancient  orators  belong  P.  Licinius  Crassns  (coe.  549/205)  and 
H.  Cornelius  Cethegus  (cos.  550/204).  Funeral  orations  especially  were  published 
already  in  the  first  half  of  the  6th  century  u.c,  most  often  probably  for  political 
purposes.    Cf .  §  48, 8. 

8.  QuiHT.  8, 1, 19  Bomanorum  primuty  quantum  ego  quidem  sciam^  condidiL  aliqua 
in  hanc  maUriam  (the  theory  of  eloquence)  M.  Cetto  Hie  Censoriui  (in  his  praecepta). 
pod  M.  AnUmiui  incohavit.  But  for  a  long  time  afterwards  self-taught  orators  are 
mentioned,  such  as  Curio  (cos.  678/76 ;  see  Cic.  Brut.  214).  But  cases  of  this  kind 
were  then  only  exceptional,  and  it  is  wrong  when  Aper  (in  Tag.  diaL  19)  says  of 
the  orators  of  the  period  of  Cicero :  pauetieimi  praecepta  rhetorum  aut  pkiloeophorum 
placUa  (the  latter  might  rather  be  right)  cognoverant, 

4.  Cic  de  or.  2, 92  nodri  oratoree    .    .    .    •cripla  ex  qwhue  iudieuim  fieri  poeeei 
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nan.  mnUa  tane  rdujuerutd,  oral.  182  Cratn  perpauea  mntf  nee  ea  iudieiorum,  nihil 
Anionic  nihil  CoUae,  nihil  Sulptd.  p.  Cluent.  140  M.  AnUmium  aiunt  tolitum  €$§e  dicers 
ideirco  m  nullum  uniquam  oralumem  tcripnsae  ut^  $i  quid  tUiquando  non  opus  ettet  ah 
80  este  dictum^  poitet  negare  dixi$$e,  Cic,  on  the  other  hand,  mentions  written 
speeches  of  the  two  Graochi  (Brut.  104.  117),  M.  Aemilios  Scauros  (ib.  112), 
P.  Butilius  Bufns  (114),  the  son  of  the  younger  Africanns  (77),  Q.  Tubero  (117), 
Curio  (122)  and  his  son  (220),  Sulpioius  Galba  (127),  Flavius  Fimbria  (129), 
T.  Albucius  (181),  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (182),  Q.  Scaevola  (168),  Caesar  (282) ;  in 
addition  Livy  mentions  a  speech  by  the  elder  Afrioanus  (569/185),  others  by 
C.  Titius  (598/161),  Quint.  10,  1, 116  speeches  of  Ser.  Sulpicius  Bufus,  Subtovius 
Jul.  55  of  Caesar  Strabo,  Asconius  ComeL  p.  62  Or.  of  P.  Cominius.  Extra  urhem, 
too,  apud  BocioB  et  Latino$,  eidsted  orators  and  speeches  published  by  them  (Cic. 
Brut.  169  sq.),  e.g.  L.  Papirius  of  Fregellae  and  T.  Betutius  of  Asculum. 

5.  Cato  the  Elder  and  even  (C.)  Gracchus  commenced  all  their  speeches  with 
a  prayer  to  or  at  least  some  mention  of  the  gods,  Sebv.  Vexg.  Aen.  7,  259.  11, 801. 
Stmmach.  ep.  8,  44.  Gkll.  18,  28  (22),  1  {in  pleri9qm  antiquit  aratimnbut),  Cf .  Val. 
Max.  1  praef . ;  Plin.  paneg.  1.  The  general  manner  in  which  this  is  related  of 
Cato^s  speeches  leads  to  the  supposition  that  the  same  holds  good  of  those  also 
which  he  made  in  civil  causes  (causae  privatae),  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  before 
the  time  of  Cicero  of  which  we  know  that  they  were  published,  just  as  in  Cicero^s 
own  time  only  a  few  such  speeches  delivered  before  the  tribunal  of  the  oentum-viri 
are  known  to  us.    HJoroan,  Caton.  quae  extant,  p.  lxxxvii. 

6.  L.  Adiut  Stilo  .  .  .  acriptitavit  oralionea  multitf  or€Uor  ip9e  numquam  Juitj 
Cic.  Brut.  169,  cf.  205  sq.  M,  Bibulua  scriptilavit  accurate^  cum  prtteaertim  non  enH 
orator^  ib.  267.  So  C.  Laelius  wrote  speeches  for  Tubero  and  for  Fabius  Maadmus, 
Plotius  Gkkllus  for  Sempronius  Atratinus  (Susr.  rhet.  2),  Caesar  for  Metellus  (Scvr. 
luL  55).  Cicero  himself  composed  in  like  manner  speeches  for  Cn.  Pompeius  and 
T.  Ampius  (Quint.  8,  8,  50)  and  (a.  700)  for  a  father  the  funeral  speech  on  his  son 
Serranus  (ad  Q.  fr.  8,  8,  5  laudavit  pater  tcripto  meo),  Fromto  p.  128  Ventidiui  ilUy 
pottquam  Parthos  fudil  fugavitque^  ad  victoriam  8uam  praedicandam  orationem  a 
G»  8allu9tio  niMtuatua  ett 

7.  Czc.  Brut.  828  id  dedorat  toUdem  quot  diacU  •  .  .  $cripla  verbis  ortUio, 
This  was  not,  however,  the  usual  thing :  see  ib.  91  videmue  alios  oratoree  inertia 
nihil  acripsiMse,  ne  domeeticua  etiam  labor  accederet  ad  forensem ;'  pleraeque  enim 
ecribuntur  orationee  fiabilae  iam,  non  ut  haheantur,  Cf.  ib.  98.  Plin.  ep.  4,  9,  28. 
8bn.  suas.  15  huic  actioni  (of  Asinius  Pollio)  qui  interfuerunt  negant  eum  haec  dixisee^ 
«  .  .  ted  postea  compoauiaae,  Plin.  ep.  1,  20,  7.  .  .  Ciceronia  pro  Murena  (57), 
pro  Vareno  (also  p.  Quinctio),  in  quibua  brevia  et  nuda  quasi  aubacriptio  quorundam 
criminum  aolia  titulia  indicatur,  ex  hia  apparel  ilium  permulta  dixiaae,  cum  ederet 
omiaiaae.  So  likewise  did  C.  Galba  (Cic.  Brut.  127)  and  L.  Crassus  (ib.  160. 164). 
But  as  a  rule  Cicero  appears  to  have  published  his  speeches  complete  and  as  they 
were  spoken.  Thus  the  Comeliana  was  iisdem  paene  verbis  quibus  edita  eat  ,  ,  . 
perorata  (Cobnel.  Nep.  fr.  45  H.).  This  does  not  exclude  slight  alterations  and 
iLdditions  with  a  view  to  the  impression  to  be  produced  in  delivering  the  speech. 
The  younger  Pliny  (ep.  9,  28,  5)  and  Pronto  (ep.  p.  184  Nab.)  generally  published 
their  speeches  in  a  revised  and  enlarged  form. 

8.  QuiNTiL.  10,  7,  80  plerumque  mulla  agentihua  accidit  ut  maxime  neceaaaria  «i 
utique  inkia  (of  speeches)  acribant,  cetera  qtute  domo  afferunt  cogitatione  compledantatr^ 
subitia  ex  tempore  occurrant,  quod  feciaae  M.  Tullium  commentariia  ipaiua  etppartA, 
Sen.  contn  8,  praef.  6  of  Cassius  Severus  :  aine  commentario  numquam  dixU^ 
diec  hoc  commontario  contentua  erat  in  quo  nudae  rea  ponuniur^  aed  fnajeima  parte 
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per9cribehcUur  €Ktu}:  Ula  quoqu$  quae  ndse  diet  poterant  admiabanturj  ud  cum 
proeedere  ncUH  nisi  inatmehtt  libenter  ab  inHrumemtig  rectdtibai.  In  the  time 
of  Cicero  spoken  speeches  were  taken  down  (like  the  one  pro  Milone).  Suist. 
IqL  55  of  Caesar^s  speech  pro  Q.  Metello :  nan  immerito  AugutUu  exiHimat 
mag%9  ab  actuariit  exceplam  male  tMbeequeniibue  verba  dicentie  quam  ab  ipto 
editam,  Quintilian  too  complains  (7,  2,  24)  that  speculating  booksellers  have 
published  speeches  of  his  carelessly  taken  down.  Unspoken  speeches  also  were 
published  by  Gato  and  by  Cicero  (Verrin.  actio  II,  Miloniana,  Philii^.  11). 
M.  Brutus  wrote  merely  exercitationie  gratia  a  defence  for  Milo  (Quintil.  8, 
6,  98;  of.  10,  1,  28),  Cestins  Pius  in  Milonem  (Sbn.  contr.  8,  praef.  16),  Ldcan 
even  in  Octavium  Sagittam  et  pro  eo.  Spurious  speeches  existed  also  at  an  early 
time.  Sulpici  (§  158,  5)  oreUianee  quae  ferumiur^  eae  pott  mortem  eiue  ecripeiese  P» 
Canutiut  pulatur ;  .  .  .  ipeiue  Suipici  nulla  oratio  e$tj  Cic.  Brut.  206.  In  the  post- 
Ciceronian  period  occur  speeches  against  Cicero  under  the  names  of  Catiline  and 
M.  Antonius,  Asoon.  p.  95  Or.  Quimtil.  9,  8,  94. 

9.  SuBT.  gramm.  25  (  ■■  rhet.  1)  rhetoriea  quoque  apud  nos  perinde  atqme 
grammatica  (above  §  41,  1)  aero  recepta  eat^  pavio  eliam  difficiliue,  quippe  quam  eomatet 
nonnumquam  eliam  prohibilam  exereeri  .  .  .  pauUUim  et  ipea  utilie  honeetaque 
apparuitj  multique  (as  M.  Antonius,  Cicero,  Cn.  Pompeius,  Augustus)  earn  ei 
praeeidii  cauaa  el  gloriae  appetiverunt  .  .  .  plerxque  autem  oratorum  eliam  dedama- 
tionee  ediderunl,  quare  magno  etudio  hominibue  inieelo  magna  eliam  profeeeorum  ae 
dodorum  pn^uxit  eopia^  adeoque  floruit  ut  nonnulli  ex  infima  fortuna  in  ordinem 
aeneUorium  alque  ad  aummot  honorea  proceaaerint,  Hierohym.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a. 
1929  s  666/88  JPioliua  CkUlua  primua  Romae  lalinam  rhetoricam  docuU,  Cf.  Suet. 
rhet.  2.  Sen.  contr.  2,  8,  5.  Quimth..  2,  4,  42.  The  expulsion  of  the  latini 
rhetores  decreed  by  the  Censors  (amongst  whom  was  L.  Crassus)  in  a.  662/92  was 
without  effect,  as  it  had  been  already  in  598/161  (Gell.  15,  11).  Hiebon.  1.L 
1986-678/81  VuUacUiua  Ptotua  (§  158,  8)  latinua  rhetor,  Cn,  Pompei  libeHua  et  doctor, 
acholam  Romae  aperuit.  The  first  book  on  rhetoric  in  general  written  in  Latin 
is  that  ad  Herennium,  see  4,  7, 10  nomina  rerum  (figures  and  such  like)  graeca 
convertimMa  .  .  .  quete  enim  rea  apud  noetroa  nan  erant,  earum  rerum  nomina  non 
poterant  eaae  uailala.  BVoLKifANN,  die  Bhetorik  der  Griech.  u.  BOm.  in  system. 
tTbersicht,  Lpz.  '  1885.  BKbOhkbbt,  d.  Anfftnge  der  Bhet.  bei  den  B()m.,  Memel 
1877. 

10.  Greek  masters  of  oratory  in  the  time  of  Cicero  were  Hermagoras 
the  Elder  (OHabneckbr,  JJ.  181,  69),  Molon,  ApoUodoros  of  Pergamon.  Their 
pupils:  ApoUodori  praecepla  magia  ex  diacipulia  cognoacaa,  quorum  diligentiaaimua 
in  tradendo  fuit  latine  C,  Valgiua  (§  241,  8),  graece  AUieua,  Quintil.  8,  1,  18.  Cf. 
HiSRONTM.  1.1.  1958*690/64:  ApcUodorua  Pergamenua,  graecua  orator,  praeceptor 
Calidii  el  Auguati,  darua  habetur.  Wiulmowitz,  Herm.  12,  888  looks  upon  ApoUo- 
doroB  as  the  *  founder  *  of  classicism,  i.e.  of  the  Atticist  reaction  :  see  against  this 
view  EBoHDB,  BhM.  41, 176 ;  see  §  41,  1.  Cic.  Brut.  268  C.  Sidniua,  ex  diaciplina 
Hermagorae ;  so  also  T.  Accius  of  Pisaurum,  ib.  271.  A  pupil  of  Molon  was  also 
T.  Torquatns,  Brut.  245. 

11^  For  the  characterisation  of  Attic  and  Asiatic  oratory  cf.  Cic.  e.g. 
Brut.  51.  825.  or.  27.  Quintil.  12,  10, 16  antiqua  diviao  inter  Atlicoa  alque  Aaianoe 
fuil,  cum  hi  preaai  el  inlegri,  contra  inflati  iUi  el  inanea  haberentur,  in  hie  nihil  auper^ 
fuerilj  illia  UK^tctiiivi  maxime  oc  modua  deeaaet. 

12.  Fbonto  p.  127  omnea  univeraoa  quicumque  poat  Bomam  condilam  oralorea 
eoeliterunt  .  ,  .  ai  numerare  velia  vix  trecentorum  numerum  complebia.  Characterisa- 
tion of  the  principal  orators  in  Vellei.  2, 86,  2.    Tag.  dial.  18  (Cato,  C.  Gracchus, 
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CrassuB,  Cicero,  Corvinus).  Fronto  p.  114  eoniiafuUur  CcUo  infuU^  ChrwxJiua 
turbuiente,  Tulliut  copioBe.  iam  in  ittdiciia  §aevit  idem  Cato,  triumpJiuU  Cicero, 
tumuUuatur  Crnncchua^  Calvua  rixatur,  Apuuei.  apoL  95  neque  Cato  gravitaiem 
requirat,  neque  Laelius  leniUUem  neque  Oracchue  imp^um,  nee  Caesar  caiorem,  nee 
Horteneiua  dietrtbutionem,  nee  Cdlvua  argutiaSy  nee  pareimoniam  SaUuetiua,  nee 
opulentiam  Cicero.  In  the  Ciceronian  period  Quintil.  12,  10,  11  vim  Caeearie, 
indclem  Cadii,  eubtUitatem  Calidii,  diligentiam  PoUionis,  dignitatem  Meeealae^ 
eanctUeUem  Calvi,  gravitatem  Bruti^  <Kumen  Sutpicii^  acerbitatem  Cateii  reperiemue, 

46.  The  Augustan  age  possesses  in  Asinius  PoUio  and  M. 
Messala  late  representatives  of  Bepublican  oratory,  and  Augus- 
tus himself  as  well  as  Agrippa  and  Maecenas  show  themselves, 
whenever  occasion  requires,  men  of  oratorical  training.  But  in 
this  period,  in  connection  with  the  downfall  of  the  old  constitu- 
tion, the  opportunities  and  subjects  of  eloquence  disappear,  while 
the  impediments  and  barriers  increase  in  proportion.  Mere 
theory  daily  encroaches  in  the  room  of  practice,  rhetors  sup- 
plant the  orators,  declaiming  supersedes  speaking.  In  Augustus' 
own  time  appear,  therefore,  the  earliest  representatives  of 
Imperial  oratory :  the  orator  Cassius  Severus,  the  rhetors 
Porcius  Latro,  Albucius  Silus,  Arellius  Fuscus,  Junius  Gullio, 
Cestius  Pius,  Fulvius  Sparsus,  Argentarius,  Blandus,  Q.  Haterius, 
Julius  Bfiyssus,  Pompeius  Silo,  Varius  G^minus,  and  others,  to 
whom  may  be  added  Kutilius  Lupus  and  the  rhetor  Seneca  in 
the  last  years  of  Augustus.  The  main  features  of  this  new 
oratory  are  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  style  and  an  intentional 
renunciation  of  serious  subjects  and  practical  purposes.  The 
rhetor's  school  becomes  now  an  end  in  itself  and  a  centre  of 
intellectual  life,  where  a  world  of  fictions  grows  up.  From  the 
genus  deliberativum  its  suasoriae  are  taken,  from  the  genus  iudi- 
ciale  its  controversiae  ;  in  the  class  of  epideictic  compositions  the 
laudationes  and  vituperationes  are  in  favour.  The  methods  of 
the  rhetorical  lecture-rooms  are  then  also  transferred  to  the  few 
occasions  of  practical  display,  employed  as  they  were  for  the 
exhibition  of  theatrical  declamation.  Legal  knowledge  was 
very  scarce.  The  most  eminent  orators  of  this  kind  in  the  post- 
Augustan  age  are  Votienus  Montanus,  Eomanius  Hispo,  Crispus 
Passienus,  Domitius  Afer,  Vibius  Crispus,  Q-alerius  Trachalus, 
Julius  Africanus,  Julius  Secundus,  and  finally  Tacitus  and  Pliny. 
It  is  in  vain  that  Quintilian  and  Tacitus  (in  the  dialogue)  point 
to  the  genuine  classical  authorities  and  struggle  against  the 
fashion  of  their  time,  though  they  themselves  are  unwittingly 
under  its  influence.    In  Fronto's  time,  the  style  became  besides 
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turgid  and  inelegantly  decked  out  with  archaisms.  Apuleius 
has  the  same  mannerism,  but  more  talent.  The  more  manysided 
and  intricate  the  Roman  Law  became,  esp.  in  the  3rd  century, 
A.D.,  the  more  inaccessible  did  it  become  to  these  phraseologists, 
who  in  this  way  also  lost  the  last  remnant  of  practical  utility  and 
were  henceforth  limited  to  epideictic  speeches,  to  servile  pane- 
gyrics, declamations  on  fictitious  subjects,  and  to  epistolary  com- 
position. G-aul  was  more  fertile  in  these  than  the  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  most  distinguished  representative  of  this 
school  is  Symmachus,  and  after  him  Ausonius;  the  panegyric 
orators  extend  from  the  time  of  Diocletian  (Eumenius,  Nazarius) 
to  that  of  Julian  (Claudius  Mamertinus)  and  Theodosius  I  (Dre- 
panius  Pacatus),  and  in  the  sixth  century  we  have  Ennodius' 
eulogy  on  Theodoric.  The  African  rhetors  were  richer  in 
thought  but  less  careful  in  style;  among  them  Christianity 
found,  in  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries,  its  most  ingenious  defenders 
(Tertullian,  Amobius,  Cyprian,  St.  Augustine).  The  rhetoricians 
of  these  centuries  devoted  their  attention  to  the  Study  of  the 
old  masters  and  endeavoured  to  make  them  palatable  to  their 
contemporaries  by  diluting  them  in  their  fashion. 

1.  Tag.  dial.  38  extr. :  {orationet)  mediis  d,  Auyuati  temporihu  habitae^ 
postfjuam  longa  temporum  quies  et  continuum  populi  otium  et  (Msidua  $enatus  tran- 
quillitat  et  maxime  principis  ditciplina  iptam  quofjue  eloquentianiy  $icut  oniniay 
pacaverat.  Bhetoric  was  in  that  period  taught  at  Borne  by  the  Greeks  Theodorus 
of  Gadara  and  Caecilius  of  Kale  Acte,  and  by  the  Boman  knight  Blandus  (§  268, 1). 
Sen.  CJontr.  2,  praef.  5  ante  ilium  (Blandum)  intra  Uhertinos  praeceptore$  pud- 
cherrimae  disciplinae  contin^Mntur  et  ,  .  ,  turpe  erat  docere  (for  payment)  and 
Jumeatum  erat  discere.  This  too  shows  the  increased  importance  of  rhetoric. — 
EAmiel,  hist,  de  T^loquence  sous  les  C^sars,  Par.^  1882  II. 

2.  Tag.  dial.  14  extr. :  novi  rhetorea,  veterea  oratores.  At  least  100  such  novi 
are  mentioned  by  Seneca  the  Elder:  few  written  works  by  them  were  extant. 
Seh.  contr.  1,  praef.  11.  Later  ones  also  in  luv.  7,  143  sqq.  214.  Nero  was  ^he 
first  Emperor  of  the  Julian  dynasty  who  was  in  need  alienae  facundiae^  Tag.  A. 
18,  8.  The  principal  orators  of  his  own  time  are  th\is  characterised  by  Quint. 
12,  10,  11  copiam  Senecae^  vires  Africani^  nuUuritatem  Afri^  iucunditatem  Crutpi^ 
aonum  Trachali^  degantiam  Secundi. 

8.  Latin  writers  on  rhetoric  in  the  first  century  (besides  Seneca  and 
Quintilian)  are  Gelsus,  Laenas,  Luranius  (?)  Stertinius,  Gallio,  Porcius  Latro, 
Cestius  Pius,  Pliny  the  Elder,  Verginius,  Tutilius,  Vettius.  Cf.  Quikt.  8, 1, 19-21. 
Quintilian  was  the  first  professor  of  eloquence  appointed  by  the  State  (by  Ves- 
pasian). In  this  time  already  luv.  7,  147  says  accipiat  te  Oallia^  vd  potiua  nutri- 
ada  cauaidicorum  Africa^  ai  pHacuit  mercedem  ponere  linguae, 

4.  Sen.  contr.  1,  praef.  6  ut  poaaitia  tteatimare  in  quantum  eotidie  ingenia  decreacant 
et  ,  ,  ,  eloquentia  ae  retro  tulerit  .  .  .  tn  deteriua  .  .  .  dcUa  rea  eat  aive  luocu  temporum 
«  .  .  aive  cum  praemium  pulcherrimae  rei  cecidiaaet.    The  cauaae  corruptae  doquentiae^ 
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which  Taoitus  (dial.)  and  Quintdlian  (see  5, 12,  28.  6,  prooem.  8. 8,  6,  76)  attempted 
to  point  out  in  special  treatises,  consisted  not  only  in  the  liceiUia  atque  inBcUia 
declamantium  (Quint.  2, 10,  8),  for  this  was  only  one  of  the  symptoms,  and  the 
real  causes  are  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  time  (cf.  Sbk.  ep.  114):  since 
eloquentia  taeeido  servU  (Lactaiit.  inst.  div.  5,  1).  The  public  were  not  better  than 
their  orators  and  required  always  something  new  and  startling ;  Pbtbon.  sat.  8 
seq.  Tag.  dial  19.  Quint.  4, 1,  57.  72. 4, 5, 10.  4, 8, 1.  Nor  were  those  who  vividam 
el  ineorruptam  doqueniiam  tuendia  civibua  exercAant  (Tag.  A.  18,  42),  i.e.  the 
judicial  speakers,  caundici  (Mabtial.  2,  64),  any  better  than  the  rhetoricians; 
rather  in  ip§a  capitis  atU  fortunarum  perictdn  irrupU  tfoluptaa  (Quint.  4, 2, 122. 127. 4, 
8,  2.  Sen.  controv.  9,  praef .  2.  Pebs.  1, 88.  Mabtial.  6, 19).  Thus  the  custom  of 
applause  (even  by  paid  claqueurs)  was  transferred  from  the  schools  (Quint.  2,  2,  9 
sqq.)  to  the  Centumviral  tribunal  (Plin.  ep.  2, 14,  4  sqq,),  and  in  Gaul  at  a  later 
time  to  the  Church  (Ar.  Sidon.  ep.  9,  8).  As  to  legal  technicalities,  most  of  these 
pleaders,  not  having  any  knowledge  of  their  own,  were  obliged  to  consult 
pragmatici  as  monitores,  Quint.  12,  8,  2  sqq.    luv.  7, 128. 

5.  The  instruction  of  the  rhetorician  succeeds  that  of  the  grammaticus  (Subt. 
gramm.  4).  On  the  practices  of  the  rhetorical  schools  cf .  KObiieb,  Bhetor  Seneca 
89.  FbiedlXndeb,  Sittengesch.  8^,  848.  A  beginning  was  made  with  the  genua 
demonstrativum  (iriS€iKruc6p ',  cf.  Quint.  2,  1,  8),  then  by  theses  for  practice 
(declamationes)  the  student  advanced  to  the  deliberativum  {avfifiovXevruciif)  or  the 
suasoriae  and  from  this  to  the  iudiciale  (iiKwucow)  or  the  controversiae.  These 
last  were  divided  into  three  portions :  the  sententiae  (opinions  on  the  application 
of  the  law  to  a  particular  case),  divisio  (division  into  separate  questions)  and 
colores  (methods  of  palliating  a  criminal  act).  Quint.  10,  8,  21  obatatd  fen  turha 
diecipulorum  et  conauetudo  daesium  certie  diebua  audiendctrum^  nonnihU  eliam  pereueuio 
patrum  numerantium  potiu$  declamationes  quam  aestimantium,    Cf .  §  44,  9. 

6.  Plin.  ep.  2,  4,  5  schoia  et  auditorium  et  ficta  causa  res  innoxia  est.  Pstboh.  1. 
dedamatores  .  .  .  clamant :  haec  vulnera  pro  libertate  puUica  excepi  etc.  .  .  .  rerum 
tumore  et  sententiarum  vanissimo  strepitu  hoc  tantum  proficiunt  ut  cum  in  forum 
venerint  putent  se  in  alium  orbem  terrarum  delates,  et  ideo  ego  adulescentulos  existumo 
in  schclis  stuUissimos  fieri  quia  nihil  ex  his  quae  in  uau  hahemus  aut  audiunt  etui 
vident^  sed  piratas  cum  catenis  in  lHore  stantes,  sed  tyrannos  edicta  scribentes^  .  .  . 
sed  responsa  in  pestUentiam  data  ut  virgines  tree  aut  plures  immdentur  etc  Tag. 
diaL  85  tyrannicidarum  praemia  aut  quidquid  in  schoia  quotidie  agitur^  in  foro  vd 
raro  vd  numquam^  ingentibus  verbis  persequuntur.  The  abdicati  also  belonged  to  these 
unreal  themes ;  cf .  luv.  7, 168.  Quint.  2, 10, 5. 8, 8, 28.  On  the  fulminations  against 
tyrants  see  also  luv.  7, 151.  Favourite  materials  from  history  were  e.g.  Sulla  (ib. 
1, 16),  Hannibal  (7, 161) ;  from  literature  esp.  Vergil  and  Ovid  (particularly  for 
exercises  in  metrical  form).  Cf.  n.  9.  Sketches  and  elaborations  of  such  school 
themes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Quintilian  declamations  (§  825,  12)  and  in  those  of 
Calpumius  Flaccus  (§  851,  5);  especially  important  are  the  elder  Seneca,  and 
Philostratos'  vitae  sophistarum.  Cf.  also  n.  9.  The  delivery  was  exaggerated, 
lively  and  redundant  in  gesticulation.  Quint.  2,  12,  9.  4,  2,  87.  89.  11,  8,  181. 
The  custom  of  applauding,  see  n.  4. 

7.  In  the  3rd  century  Lampbid.  Diad.  4,  2  scil^nt  pueri  pileo  insigniri  naiuraU 
(a  *  caul '),  quod  obstetrices  rapiunt  et  advocatis  credtdis  vendunt^  siquidem  causidici  hoe 
iuvari  dicuntur.  Alex.  Sev.  85  oriUores  et  poetas  non  sibi  panegyricos  dicentes^  quod 
.  .  .  sltdtum  ducebat,  sed  aut  orationes  recitantes  aut  facta  veterum  canentes  libenter 
audivit  .  .  .  ad  Athencteum  audiendorum  et  graecorum  d  UUinorum  rhetorum  vd 
poetarum  causa  frequenter  processit.   audivit  diam  forenses  oratores  causas  roGiiante9 
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quoB  vd  apud  ip$mm  vd  apud  pra^edot  urbit  egertMnt,  ib.  44,  4.  68,  1  (see  §  875, 1). 
Cf .  Capitol.  Maximin.  29  (iun.  8),  4  M^ualam  ax  familia  ncbUi,  oraiorem  potetUusi- 
mum  eundemque  doctitnmum.  The  younger  Maximinus*  teacher  was  orator 
TiUamu,  ib.  27  (iun.  1),  5.  In  the  reign  of  Qordianus  HI  Miiithmts  (§  875,  2),  quern 
pau»a  doquentiae  diynum  parenida  tua  putavil  (Capit.  Qord.  28,  6).  From  the 
senate  Numerianus  received  a  statue  with  the  legend :  Numeriano  Caetetri,  oratori 
temporibut  ttiw  potetUtMtimo  (ib.  11,  8).  The  younger  Poetumus  was,  according  to 
Trbbkll.  Poll.  XXX  tyr.  4^  2  ita  in  dedamationtbuM  ditertut  ut  eiu»  corUroveraiae 
Quintiliano  dicantur  in»eriae. 

8.  In  the  fourth  century  we  may  name  Ausonius*  masters,  Ti.  Victor 
Minervius,  his  son  Alethius  Minervius,  then  Latinus  Alcimus  Alethius,  the 
Emperor  Julianas  master,  Aemilius  Magnus  Arborius,  rhetor  Tolosae,  Auson. 
Profess.  Burdig.  1.  6.  2. 16.  Subjects :  panegyrici  and  fictae  ludorum  (schools)  liUt^ 
Auson.  1.1.  1,  IB  sqq.  Symmach.  ep.  8,  5  mitto  decanttUeu  iudicicUium  meditiUionum 
fictionsa  d  inania  timulacra  cauaarum.  Auoustin.  confess.  5,  8,  14  audidrnm  quietiua 
(than  in  Carthage)  ibi  (in  Home)  dudert  addueeutea  d  ordinatiare  diaeiplinae 
coercUione  aedari,  ne  in  eiua  achdam  quo  magidro  non  uluniur  paaaim  d  proterve 
irruantj  nee  eoa  (»dmiUi  omnino  niai  Ule  permiaerit  contra  apud  Carthaginem  foeda 
eat  d  intemperana  licentia  achdaaticorum,  irrumpunt  impudenter  d  prope  furioaa 
f  rente  perturhant  ordinetn  quern  quiaque  diaHptdia  ad  proficiendum  indituerit,  multa 
iniurioaa  faeiunt  .  .  .  d  punienda  legihua^  niai  eomeududo  patrona  ait, 

9.  As  late  as  the  6th  century  Ennodius  (§  479)  uses  the  same  materials 
in  his  school  speeches,  e.g.  in  novercam  quae  cum  marUo  privigni  odia  auadere 
non  poaad  utriaque  venetia  porreoeit ;  in  eum  qui  praemii  nomine  Veatalia  Virginia  nup- 
tiaa  poatulavit ;  in  eum  qui  in  lupanari  atatuam  Minervete  loeavit ;  and  as  ethicae : 
verba  TheHdia  cum  Achillem  viderd  extinetumj  verba  Mendai  cum  Troiam  viderd 
exuatam  etc.  Such  subjects  were  also  treated  in  verse,  e.g.  verba  Achillia  in 
parthenone  cum  tubam  Diomedia  audiaady  AL.  196  PLM.  4,  822;  deliberation  of 
Augustus  as  to  whether  he  should  bum  the  Aeneis  (AL.  672  PLM.  4, 179) ;  c.  4  of 
Dracontius  {verba  Herculia  cum  viderd  Hydrae  capita  pulluJare),  and  9  {deltberativa 
Achillia  an  corpua  Hectoria  vendat), 

10.  On  the  collection  of  the  Panegyrici :  see  §  891, 1 ;  cf .  also  §  488,  2.  Best 
collection  of  the  later  works,  down  to  Baeda :  Bhetores  latini  minores,  ex.  codd. 
mazimam  partem  primum  adhibitis  emendavi^  CHalx,  Lpe.  1868. 

46.  Letters,  official  as  well  as  personal,  are  early  enrolled 
as  literature  aflaong  the  Bomans,  both  independently  and  in  his- 
torical works ;  those  of  notable  men  soon  began  to  be  collected. 
E.g.  the  letters  of  Cato  the  Elder  to  his  son,  of  Cornelia  to  her 
son  G.  Gracchus,  subsequently  those  of  Caesar,  M.  Brutus,  and 
especially  the  correspondence  of  Cicero  which,  even  as  it  now 
exists,  is  an  important  authority  on  the  history  of  the  time. 
The  letters  which  are  preserved  to  us  are,  however,  but  rarely 
familiar  effusions  reflecting  the  mood  of  the  moment,  such  as 
are  most  of  those  of  Cicero ;  they  usually  serve  some  personal 
or  political  object,  and  are  written  in  the  first  instance  with  an 
eye  to  publication.  Rhetoric  soon  takes  possession  of  this  form 
of  literature  also,  and  produces  suasoriae  in  epistolary  form,  like 
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those  of  Seneca ;  or  any  subject  is  chosen  at  discretion — some- 
times a  learned  one— and  is  treated  in  a  free  and  popular  manner 
in  this  dress.  Those  of  Pliny  have  for  their  scope  to  discuss 
questions  and  events  in  motley  variety,  and  above  all  to  place 
their  author  in  a  favourable  light.  After  the  2nd  century  a.d. 
the  epistle  develops  into  a  special  style,  in  which  the  substance 
is  often  quite  subordinate.  Of  this  sort  are  the  letters  of  Fronto, 
Symmachus,  Sidonius,  and  in  the  5th  and  6th  centuries  those 
of  Salvianus,  Ruricius  and  Ennodius.  The  letters  of  Cyprian, 
Lactantius,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  Augustine,  Paulinus  of  Nola  and 
others,  rely  much  on  unctuous  redundancy  of  language  for  some 
of  their  pastoral  efficacy ;  those  of  Jerome  contain  most  sub- 
stance. Those  of  Cassiodorus  are  of  a  practical  character,  being 
in  part  official  decrees  on  secular  matters,  like  the  Papal  epistles 
on  matters  ecclesiastical.  Among  the  latter  those  of  Leo  and 
•Gregory  the  Great  are  of  importance  in  a  literary  sense.  The 
finished  style  aimed  at  in  these  pronouncements  led  to  enormous 
prolixity  when  the  Byzantine  style  had  become  paramount. 

1.  Beal  private  letters,  addressed  to  intimate  friends  and  written  without  any 
thought  of  publication,  are  indifferent  both  as  regards  substance  and  style.  Cic. 
Phil.  2,  7  quam  multa  ioca  aoletU  eue  in  epUttdU  quaef  prolata  at  aint,  inepta  videaU' 
■tur  !  quam  multa  aeria  neque  tamen  ullo  modo  divdganda  !  (cf .  Plin.  ep.  6,  16,  22). 
■Gic.  fam.  9,  21,  1  quid  aimile  Jiabet  epiatula  aut  iudicio  aut  contioni  f  .  ,  ,  epiaUdaa 
quotidiania  verbia  texere  aclemua,  15,  21,  4  ego  illcu  Calvo  litteraa  miai  turn  piua  quam 
haa  quaa  nunc  legia  exiatimana  exituraa.  cditer  enim  acribimua  quod  eoa  acioa  quihua 
mittimua^  cditer  quod  multoa  lecturoa  putamua.  Cf .  n.  9. 

2.  Letters  with  a  didactic  tendency,  and  starting  from  a  personal  motive  (as 
in  the  poetical  epistle),  are  those  from  Cato  to  his  son,  and  those  of  T.  Livius 
.addressed  likewise  to  his  son ;  with  a  political  tendency  those  of  Cornelia.  On  the 
> other  hand  the  epistolary  form  was  of  secondary  importance  in  the  letter  oon- 
•ceming  his  services  addressed  to  King  Philip  by  the  elder  Africanus  (§  56, 1) ;  in 
that  of  Scipio  Nasica  on  the  campaign  against  Perseus  in  which  he  took  part 
i(Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  15),  and  probably  also  in  that  of  C.  Gracchus  to  M.  Pom- 
.ponius  and  of  Q.  Catulus  to  A.  Furius.  Epiatula  voluminia  inatar  (Schol.  Bob.  on 
•Cic.  Plane.  85,  p.  270  Or.)  from  Cicero  to  Pompeius.  Similarly  Q.  Cicero  de 
j>etitione. 

8.  Examples  of  letters  in  historical  works  are  those  in  Antipater,  Quadri- 
.garius,  Macer  and  especially  SaUust,  some  original  documents,  others  worked  up. 
Fbonto  p.  126  extant  epiatulae  .  .  in  aerie  partim  acriptae  hiatoriarum  vet  a  acrip' 
.toribua  (?)  compoaitaey  ut  Ula  Thucydidi  (7,  11)  nobiliaaima  Niciae  ducia  epiatula  ex 
Sicilia  miaaa^  item  apud  C.  Salluatium  ad  Araacen  regem  MitJiridatia  .  ,  ,  et  Cn. 
Pompei  ad  aenatum  (§  205,  4)  .  ,  ,  et  Adherhalia  apud  Cirtam  obaeaai  (lug.  24)  .  .  . 
•brevea  nee  ullam  rerum  geaiarum  expeditionem  continentea,  UUae  autem  .  .  .  extant 
Catuli  litterae.  Ignorance  also  accepted  fictitious  letters  in  the  historianB  and 
rhetoricians  as  historical  documents ;  most  of  the  compositions  of  this  kind  which 
we  find  in  the   scriptoree    hist.  aug.  are  probably  the  production  of  earlier 
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rhetoricians;  see  CCzwalina,  de  epistulamm  actonunque  quae  a  script,  h.  a. 
prof  eruntur  fide  et  auct.    P.  L,  Bonn  1870.     Cf .  n.  7. 

4.  The  epistolary  form  is  frequent  in  the  writings  of  jurists,  such  as  Antis- 
tins  Labeo,  Ateius  Capito,  Proculus,  Neratius,  Juventius,  Javolenus,  Africanus ; 
this  originated  probably  in  the  written  decisions  (responsa)  returned  to  questions 
on  matters  of  law  (§  48,  5).  From  these  the  custom  was  transferred  to  other 
subjects,  such  as  history  and  grammar,  and  later  on  to  medicine,  etc.  Gellius 
18,  18, 2  Eruciua  darus  ,  ,  ,  ad  Sulpicium  ApoHinarem  acripaity  .  .  .  qucterere 
$€se  et  pdere  uti  sibi  re$eriheret  quaenam  etset  eorum  verborum  (Cato^s)  aententia, 
Cf.n.  5.    ' 

5.  Learned  discussions  in  epistolary  form  in  Yarrows  Epistolae  and  Epistolicae 
quaestiones,  in  Cicero^s  correspondence,  e.g.  with  Brutus  and  Calvus  on  questions 
of  oratorical  style  (§  210,  2),  in  Valgius  Bufus,  Valerius  Messala,  Sinnius  Capito, 
Verrius  Flaccus,  Pomponius  Secundus,  M.  Valerius  Probus,  Sulpicius  Apollinaris, 
Lactantius. 

6.  Epistulae  medicinales,  partly  apocryphal  (e.g.  Hippocratis  ad  Maecenatem), 
are  to  be  found  compiled  in  MSS.  (such  as  that  in  Brussels  8701  s.  X),  as  well  as 
in  the  medical  treatise  of  Marcellus  (Empiricus).  Epistulae  Oribasii  medici  ad 
Ehistathium  filium  suum,  ad  Eunapium  nepotem  suum. 

7.  In  the  rhetorical  schools  of  the  Imperial  period  a  favourite  exercise  was 
the  composition  of  letters,  which  were  by  preference  connected  with  some  cele- 
brated name.  In  this  way  originated  many  spurious  letters  such  as  Horace^s 
epiaiola  proaa  oratione  (see  §  240,  2),  the  letter  (td  Caeaarem  aenem  de  rep.  in  the 
Sallustian  style  (see  §  205,  5),  and  subsequently  the  letters  of  Seneca  to  Paul  the 
Apostle  (see  §  289,  9). 

8.  Apollin.  Sidon.  epist.  1, 1  (collection  of  my  letters)  Q.  Symmttchi  rotundi- 
tatem,  C,  Flinii  diaciplinam  matvrUatemque  veatigiia  praeaumptioaia  inaecuiurua.  nam 
de  M,  Tullio  aUere  me  in  atilo  epiatclari  mdiua  puto^  quern  nee  luliua  Titianua  totum  aub 
nominibua  illuatrium  feminarum  digna  aimilitudine  expreaait, 

9.  Quint.  9,  4^19  eat  .  .  .  oratio  alia  vincta  atque  canteocta,  aduta  alia^  qualia  in 
aermone  et  epiattUia^  niai  cum  aliquid  aupra  naturam  auam  tractant,  ut  de  phUoaophia^ 
rep,  aimUibuaque.  Plin.  ep.  7,  9,  8  epiatulam  diligentiua  acribaa.  nam  .  .  .  preaaua 
aermo  puruaque  ex  epiatulia  petitur.  Syioiach.  ep.  7,  9  ingeniorum  varietaa  in  fa- 
mUiaribua  acriptia  neglegentiam  quondam  debet  imitari.  Apoll.  Sidon.  ep.  7,  18  ita 
mena  patet  in  libro  (Epp.)  vduti  vultua  in  apeculo,  dictavi  enim  quaepiam  hortando 
etc  8,  16  in  hoc  atUo,  cui  non  urbanua  lepoa  ineat^  aed  pagana  aimplicitaa,  .  .  .  noa 
opuacula  aermone  edidimua  arido^  exili,  certe  maxima  ex  parte  vulgato.  Cf .  ib.  9,  8. 
Statements  concerning  the  epistolary  style  of  Greek  rhetoricians  in  BHsbchkr^s 
Epistolographi  graeci  (Paris  1878)  p.  1-16 ;  of  Latin  in  ELilm^s  Bhett.  latt.  447  sq. 
589.    Cf.  EWOlfflin,  PhiL  84, 189. 

10.  Stmmach.  ep.  2,  85  dim  parentea  etiam  patriae  negotia,  quae  nunc  anguata 
vd  nulla  aunt,  in  familiarea  paginaa  eonferd>ant,  id  quia  veraia  ad  otium  rebua 
omiaimfUy  capfanda  aunt  nobia  pLerumque  intemptata  acribendi  aeminay  quae  faatidium 
tergeant  genertUium  litterarum.  But  the  more  meagre  was  the  substance,  the  more 
pompous  became  the  form  after  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  The  formal  style  natural 
to  the  ancient  Bomans  had,  under  the  influence  of  despotism,  degenerated  into 
false  ornament,  which  is  already  strongly  marked  in  the  letters  of  Symmachus. 
It  becomes  the  rule  to  begin  a  letter  with  a  sententious  phrase.  The  simple 
address  2^  is  superseded  and  overlaid  with  all  sorts  of  ceremonious  turns.  The 
Emperor  is  addressed  by  Symmachus  as  tua  (veatra)  aetemitaa,  perennitaa^  dementia^ 
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manfueludoj  tereniUu^  tranquUliUUy  maietttu  or  tuum  nwaun ;  for  otherB|  acoarding 
to  their  rank,  the  forms  tua  tanctUat,  rdigio,  reverentia,  pra^Hmdia,  edtiiMdo^ 
9ublimita8j  excelletUiay  magnificentia,  laudabUiUUy  eximieUu  are  in  common  use,  and 
Symmachus  addresses  the  Nichomachi  filii  who  were  connected  with  him  as,  at 
least,  tua  (vedra)  unanimita*.  The  epithet  aanctua  likewise  is  excessively  cheap- 
ened (e.g.  Sjmm.  ep.  5, 16.  21.  81.  41).  Moreover  the  habit  of  designating  ac- 
quaintances, friends  and  colleagues,  according  to  their  age  as  pareiu,  /rater  or 
JUiuM  generally  in  combination  with  dominut  (e.g.  dominut  et  filiut  msu»)y  gives  a 
sort  of  fulaomeness  to  the  forms  of  address.  Thus  Honorius  in  official  commu- 
nications addresses  Symmachus :  Symmache  parens  carieeime  (atque  amantieeime). 
In  the  letters  of  Christian  writers  we  have,  in  addition, /ra<«r  tn  Chritto  dUec- 
tueimej  etc.  In  these  the  beginning  and  end  are  generally  practical,  while  the 
body  of  the  letter  is  an  overflowing  pastoral  effbsion,  intermixed  with  numerous 
biblical  allusions. 

11.  Eight  unpublished  letters  by  Africans  s.  VI  (esp.  Ferrandus)  in  Bkiffbr- 
scHsiD,  Anecd.  Gasin.,  Bresl.  1871  (see  §  494,  5). 

12.  Earlier  collections  of  the  Papal  epistles  by  ACarjlfa  (1591),  Holstsnius 
(1662),  in  the  collections  of  decrees  of  Councils,  oanones,  bullaria  (the  most  recent 
is  that  in  Turin,  with  an  appendix  1867)  and  others.  The  best  by  the  Benedictine 
PCousTANT :  Epistolae  romanorum  pontificum  et  quae  ad  eos  scriptae  sunt  a  s. 
Clemente  usque  ad  Innocentium  III  quotquot  reperiii  potuerunt;  T.  I  ab  a. 
Chr.  67  ad  a.  440,  Paris  1721.  Continued  (but  not  published)  by  SMopihot  and 
UDuRAND.  From  their  papers,  adhibitis  praestantiss.  codd.  Ital.  et  Germ.  rec. 
et  ed.  (the  letters  a  s.  Hilario  ad  Pelagium  II)  AThibl;  vol.  I,  Braunsb.  1868. 
Cf.  also  FMaasskn,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  d.  kanon.  Bechts  (Graz  1870)  1,  226. 

47.  The  most  popular  kind  of  entertaining  literature  is 
the  romance,  that  is,  a  fictitious  amusing  narrative  (love-stories 
in  particular).  Among  the  Romans  it  is  nearly  as  old  as  was  ennui 
among  their  nobility,  and  it  affects  from  the  first  a  certain  strong 
seasoning ;  Sisenna's  translation  of  the  MtXtfcriaKa  of  Aristides. 
Hence  the  name  milesia  (fabula)  for  romance  in  general.  Petro- 
nius  adds  to  obscenity  a  satirical  element.  Apuleius  (Metamorph.) 
translates  a  magical  romance  and  mingles  with  it  other  stories, 
as  well  as  pagan  mysticism.  At  a  later  time  the  romance  prefers 
to  group  its  fantastic  inventions  round  historic  subjects  and 
personages,  such  as  the  destruction  of  Troy  (Dictys  and  Dares), 
Alexander  the  Great  (Julius  Valerius),  Antiochus  (Historia  Apol- 
lonii,  regis  Tyri).  Most  of  the  productions  in  the  way  of  curiosi- 
ties of  literature  and  descriptions  of  travel  also  serve  the  purpose 
of  entertainment. 

1.  Apul.  met.  4,  82  propter  miletiae  conditorem,  Tert.  de  anima  28.  Cf . 
§  870,  4.  HiERON.  c.  Bufin.  1,  17  (2,  478  Vail.):  quasi  non  cirratorum  turha 
siarum  in  scholie  Jigmenta  decantet  et  teetamentum  euie  (above  §  28,  8) 
cachinno  menibra  concutieU  atque  inter  scurrarum  epulae  nugae  ietiuamodi  frequemtmdur. 
Comment,  in  Isa.  XII  in.  (4,  498  Vail.)  nudto  pare  maior  est  milesias  revolmntiMm 
quam  Flatonis  lihros  .   .    teetamentum  Grunnii  Corocottae  porcdli  decantant  in  «eMt» 
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piterorum  agmina  eaehinnantium.  Mabtian.  Cap.  2,  100  mythot  poeticae  diveriitalU^ 
ddidas  miUwiaa  hiUoriatque  mortalium  .  .  m  amUturam  .  .  formidahat.  For 
the  part  of  Antiochus  in  the  Hist.  ApolL  cf.  besides  EBohdb,  gr.  Boman  417. 

2.  Book  of  marvels  by  the  senator  L.  Manlins.  Descriptions  of  travel  by 
Trebius  Niger,  Sebosns  and  others,  subsequently  by  Licinius  Mucianus. 

8.  The  popular  fairy-tale,  which  the  Bomans  also  possessed,  does  not  venture 
into  literature.  There  are  only  occasional  suggestions  of  it.  Apulbius*  (met. 
4,  28)  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  is  a  fairy-tale  remodelled  (see  LFbibdlIhdbb, 
Sittengesch.  Boms  1',  468),  as  is  shown  by  the  opening :  Erant  in  quadam  civitaU 
rex  et  regina.  Allusions  to  stock  incidents  in  fairy-tales  in  Persius  2,  87.  88. 
Cf.  MHaupt,  opusc.  8,  570. 

48.  Jurisprudence  is  the  only  part  of  literature  the  develop- 
ment of  which  among  the  Bomans  was  national  from  first  to 
last.  An  inflexible  and  unwavering  adherence  to  their  rights 
was  always  peculiar  to  the  Bomans,  and  this  favoured  the 
growth  and  consolidation  of  a  system  of  laws,  for  the  production 
of  which  their  eminent  qualities  of  acute  intellect,  practical 
dexterity  and  love  of  order  were  perfectly  sufficient,  and  which 
was  also  favoured  by  the  combination  of  conservatism  and  pro- 
gress peculiar  to  the  Boman  Law.  There  were  fixed  rules  at  a 
very  early  date,  at  first  of  a  religious  character  and  in  the 
possession  of  the  patrician  Pontifices,  whence  also  their  inter- 
pretation, appUcation  and  development  lay  in  the  hands  of  the 
patricians.  But  when  (c.  450/304)  the  various  forms  of  accusa- 
tions and  a  list  of  judgment-days  had  been  made  public,  the  law 
became  generally  accessible  and  was  almost  immediately  repre- 
sented by  the  plebeians  P.  Sempronius  Sophus  and  Tib.  Corun- 
canius.  The  law  being  of  a  very  positive  character,  literary 
activity  could  at  first  manifest  itself  only  in  collecting  and 
interpreting  the  sources ;  so  it  was  in  the  first  juridical  writer, 
Sex.  Aelius  Catus  (c.  6B0/204).  The  more  varied  life  became, 
the  more  important  grew  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  the 
auctoritas  prudentum,  as  laid  down  in  their  decisions  (responsa), 
gradually  became  an  acknowledged  source  of  law.  Since  the 
beginning  of  the  7th  century  u.o.  we  find  the  responsa  written 
down  and  published  in  collections,  as  e.g.  by  the  son  of  Cato 
Oensorius,  by  M.  Junius  Brutus  and  P.  Mucins  Scaevola  (cos. 
621/133),  while  M'.  Manilius  published  a  collection  of  formulas. 
As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c,  most  probably 
under  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  the  Boman  Law 
was  reduced  to  a  system  by  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola  (pont.  max., 
COB.  659/95).    His  pupil  was  C.  Aquilius  Gallus,  and  through  the 
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pupil  of  the  latter,  Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufos,  the  systematic  develop- 
ment of  the  Law  was  greatly  advanced,  Cicero  also  contributing 
to  it.  Until  then,  legal  knowledge  had  principally  been  propa- 
gated by  oral  tradition,  and  in  some  families  (as  e.g.  the  Aelii, 
Mucii,  Porcii,  Sulpicii,  later  on  the  Antistii)  was  quasi-hereditary, 
a  circumstance  which  did  much  to  create  a  special  profession 
of  jurists. 

1.  Sources :  Pompon lus  de  origine  iarm^  dig.  1,  2.  Later  on  the  Digests  in 
general. — Corpus  iuris  anteiustinianei,  Bonn  1885-41.  GBruns,  fontes  ioris  rom. 
antiquif  Freib. '  1886  (cur.  THMomicsen).  EHuschke,  lurisprudentia  anteiusti- 
niana,  Lps.  *  1886.  GoUectio  librorum  iuris  anteiustiniani,  ed.  PKbOobr,  ThMoxm- 
8EK,  WStudemund,  Berl.  1877  seq.  HI. 

2.  AFBuDORyF,  rOm.  Bechtsgeschichte,  Lpz.  1857.  59  II.  OEablowa,  rOnusche 
Bechtsgeschichte  I,  Lpz.  1885.  BJherino,  Geist  des  T6m.  Bechts  anf  den  ver- 
schiedenen  Stufen  seiner  Entwickelung,  Lpz.*  1878-77  III.  Moxmsen,  BG.  1*  480. 
468.  2,  457.  SWZimxern,  Gesch.  des  rOm.  Privatrechts  bis  Justinian ;  especiaUy 
I,  I,  Heidelb.  1826.  WBein,  das  Criminalrecht  der  BOm.  bis  Justinian,  Eisen 
1844.  HEDiRKSEN,  hinterlass.  Schrr.  z.  Krit.  u.  Ausleg.  d.  Quellen  d.  rOm.  Bechts- 
gesch.,  Lpz.  1871 II.  FDSakio,  z.  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Bechtswissensch.,  KOnigsb.  1858 
(see  also  §  166,  6d). 

8.  Among  the  Greeks  legal  training  and  knowledge  were  strangely  neglected ; 
Cic.  de  or.  1, 198.  258.  At  Borne  the  circumstances  were  more  favourable ;  cf. 
Jherino,  Geist  des  rdm.  Bechts  1,  800.  Among  the  Bomans  legal  knowledge 
penetrated  even  to  the  people ;  cf .  the  formulas  of  sponsio  in  cattle-bargains  in 
Cato  (BB.  144-150)  and  Varro  (§  188,  1).  The  more  national  a  poet  is,  the  more 
prominent  the  position  the  law  holds  in  his  writings.  So  especially  in  Plautus. 
But  even  Terence  (Eun.  prol.  10)  thinks  that  a  play  of  Lusoius  is  condemned  by 
proving  a  flagrant  error  in  civil  law  in  it.  Cf .  also  the  titles  of  togatae,  Emanci- 
patus,  lurisperita  (perhaps  also  Ida^Icta)  by  Titinius  and  Afranius.  It  is  a 
matter  of  course  that  business-men  (e.g.  M\  Curius,  Cic.  fam.  7,  29)  possessed 
legal  knowledge;  later  on  we  find  the  same  related  of  several  ladies,  lav.  6, 
244. 

4.  Gic.  de  or.  1,  212  iurU  conmdtut  vere  nominaretur  .  .  .  qui  legum  H  oon- 
iuetudinis  eius  qua  privtUi  in  civHate  uterentur  d  ad  respondendum  et  ad  cavendum 
peritus  easel,  off.  2,  65  in  iure  cavere^  coneUio  iuvare  atque  hoc  scientiae  genere  pro- 
desse  quam  plurimia  veJiemetiter  et  ad  opes  augendas periinet  et  ad  gratiam,  itaque  cum 
multa  praedara  maiorum  turn  quod  optime  constituti  iuris  civUis  summo  semper  im 
honore  fuit  eognUio  atque  interpretatio,  Liv.  89,  40  ttd  summoe  honores  alios  sdsudia 
iuris  .  .  provexit.  Compared  to  oratory  Cic.  (Brut.  151 ;  cf.  or.  141.  off.  2,  66) 
calls  it  the  second  art.  On  occasion  he  places  it  lower ;  cf .  de  or.  1,  286.  Mur.  25. 
Connection  with  the  pontificate  (Cic.  leg.  2,  47).  Moreover  there  were  many 
jurists  distinguished  for  their  social  talent  and  wit  (the  Mucii,  Aquilius  GalluB, 
Cascellius,  Trebatius)  and  for  their  character  (Butilius  Bufus,  the  Muoii,  Sul- 
picius Bufus,  Cascellius,  Antistius  Labeo). 

5.  Clients  (consultores)  are  said  to  consulere^  and  the  consult!  {de  iure)  mrpoii* 
dent  (Cic.  Brut.  Il5),  which  they  did  either  in  their  residence  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  226. 
8, 188)  or  while  they  transverso  foro  amhulabant  (ib.  8,  188;  cf.  ib.  1,  246).  Cic 
Mur.  19  Servius    .    .    .    urbanam  mUitiam  respondendij  serUfendi^  eavendi^  pUmtm 
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ioilieitudinia  ac  stomachic  iecutua  est;  .  .  .  prttesto  muliU  ftiit^  multorum  ttultUiam 
perpes9U9  ett^  (zdrogantiam  pertulit^  difficidtatem  exwrhuit  By  admitting  younger 
men  as  listeners,  pupils  were  trained,  as  was  already  the  practice  of  Coruncanius. 
Cicero  e.g.  was  the  auditor  of  the  augur  Q.  Scaevola.  Many  formulas  had  to  be 
learnt  by  heart,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  246. 

6.  Cicero  writes  to  Trebatius  (fam.  7. 19) :  num.  iu9  civile  vestrum  ex  libris  cog- 
noeci  potest  f  qui  quamquam  plurimi  auntj  doctorem  tamen  uswnique  deaiderant.  On 
the  other  hand  de  or.  1,  192  neque  ita  multia  liUeris  ant  voluminibua  magnia  continen- 
tur.  eadeni  enim  aunt  data  primum  a  pluribua,  deinde  paucia  verbia  commuieUia  etiam 
ab  eiadem  acriptoribua  aeripta  aunt  aaepiua.  Still  more  forcibly  (but  in  joke)  Mur. 
28  perpauda  el  minime  obacuria  litteria  contineniur,  itaque  ai  mihi  homini  vehementer 
oocupato  atomadium  moveritiaj  triduo  me  iuria  conaultum  profitebor. 

7.  The  schematic  arrangement  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  necessarily  influenced 
the  jurists.  The  augur  Q.  Scaevola  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  Panaitioe 
(Cic.  de  or.  1,  45),  and  the  pontifex  Q.  Scaevola  shows  the  influence  of  the  Stoics 
in  his  threefold  division  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gods  (August,  civ.  d.  4,  27)  and  in 
the  title  of  a  work,  'Opoi.  Later  on,  the  influence  of  Aristotle  and  the  Stoics 
showed  itself  esp.  in  the  view  taken  of  the  Law  of  Nature  (as  ^^€i  SUceuw), 
MVoioT,  das  ius  naturale  I,  Lpz.  1856.  Hildekbramd,  JEtechts-  und  Stckats-Philoe. 
1,  598.  Laferriebe,  Tinfluence  du  stolcisme  sur  la  doctrine  des  Jurisconsultes 
rom.,  M^m.  de  Tacad.  des  sciences  morales  10  (1860),  579.  Cic.  fam.  7,  12  considers 
jurisprudence  irreconcilable  with  the  Epicurean  system. 

49.  As  the  mam  department  of  Roman  jurisprudence,  Civil 
law,  was  nearly  independent  of  the  constitution  of  the  State, 
the  change  of  this  did  not  impede  its  development,  but  rather 
the  monarchical  concentration  of  legislation  and  judicature  re- 
quired technical  advisers  and  interpreters  all  the  more  urgently. 
The  age  of  Augustus  possessed  in  C.  Trebatius  Testa  and  A. 
CascelUus,  and  in  Q.  Tubero  and  Alfenus  Varus  excellent  jurists ; 
under  him  the  division  of  the  jurisprudentes  into  Sabinians  and 
Proculians  commenced ;  at  the  head  of  the  first  was  the  yielding 
C.  Ateius  Capito,  while  the  Proculians  were  headed  by  the 
repubUcan  M.  Antistius  Labeo.  Augustus  already  gave  to  the 
responsa  in  part  legal  authority,  but  at  the  same  time  made 
the  ius  respondendi  dependent  on  the  Emperor.  Under  the 
following  Emperors  of  the  Julian  dynasty  flourished  the  jurists 
Masurius  Sabinus,  M.  Cocceius  Nerva,  father  and  son,  C.  Cassius 
Longinus  and  Sempronius  Proculus.  Indispensable  to  the  Em- 
perors and  undisturbed  in  their  direction  of  the  Civil  law  even 
in  the  worst  periods,  occupying,  moreover,  the  highest  places 
in  the  State,  this  profession  was  continually  recruited  by  talented 
and  high-principled  men,  by  whose  labours  jurisprudence  was 
developed  to  a  minuteness  unattainable  to  non-professionals,  and 
who  imparted  to  the  law  evenness  and  logical  sequence.    Though 
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even  under  the  Flavian  dynasty  (Caelins  Sabinus,  Pegasus, 
Juventius  Gelsus  the  father),  and  under  Nerva  and  Trajan 
(Celsus  fil.,  Neratius  Priscus,  Prisons  Javolenus,  Titius  Aristo) 
the  number  of  eminent  lawyers  and  professors  of  jurisprudenoe 
was  very  large,  we  find  esp.  after  Hadrian,  c.  130  until  230  A.D., 
a  continuous  series  of  the  greatest  jurists :  Salvius  Julianus,  L. 
Yolusius  Maecianus,  Sex.  Pomponius,  L.  ITlpius  Marcellus,  Q. 
Cervidius  Scaeyola,  and  more  especiaUy  the  coryphees  and  classic 
authors  of  jurisprudence:  Gains,  Aemilius  Pc^inianus,  Julius 
PauUus,  Domitius  Ulpianus,  and  Herennius  Modestinus.  Intel^ 
lects  of  this  excellence  raised  jurisprudence  to  a  height  compared 
with  which  all  the  labours  of  the  Bepublican  period  appear  but 
crude  attempts ;  they  imparted  to  their  writings  the  distinctness, 
nay  beauty  of  scientific  works  of  art,  and  transformed  the 
Roman  La^T)  formerly  the  Law  of  a  City,  into  a  Law  applicable 
to  all  humanity,  almost  without  national  peculiarities,  and  in 
which  legal  ideas  have  found  their  most  distinct  expression,  a 
Law  which  has  been  the  protection  of  the  oppressed  in  virtue  of 
the  sentiments  of  humanity  pervading  it.  Many  traits,  originally 
inequitable  and  harsh,  they  contrived  to  soften  down  or  modify 
by  explanation,  though  this  also  taught  them  to  wrest  the  sense 
of  the  words. 

About  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century  after  Christ  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  jurisprudence  ceased.  No  men  of  talent  were 
then  to  be  found,  and  after  the  Praetorian  Edict  had  been 
condensed  by  Julianus  (under  Hadrian),  ordinary  ability  sufficed 
for  the  administration  of  the  law.  In  the  4th  century  only, 
literary  activity  recommenced,  but  it  was  confined  to  the  col- 
lection of  the  sources  of  law,  especially  of  the  Lnperial  decrees, 
with  which  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  century  Papirius  Justus  had 
made  a  beginning.  But  now  under  Diocletian  was  formed 
the  codex  Gregorianus,  followed,  under  Constantine,  by  the 
Fragmenta  vaticana  and  the  codex  Hermogenianus.  Under 
Theodosius  11  and  Yalentinian  III  the  Boman  Law  of  the 
Christian  period  began  to  be  systematised,  in  the  codex  Theo- 
dosianus,  which  received  legal  authority  a.  438  and  was  augmented 
between  448  and  468  by  the  Novellae  of  Theodosius  and  his 
successors.  All  these  labours  were  concluded  by  the  ooUeotLon 
of  legal  documents  commanded  by  Justinian  and  executed  esp. 
by  Tribonianus ;  first  (629)  the  Codex  lustinianus,  then  (B38)  the 
Institutiones  and  Digest,  a  selection  from  the  works  of  the 
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principal  jurists  in  60  books,  then  (634)  an  enlarged  edition  of 
the  Codex  (repetitae  praelectionis).  The  Novellae  constitutiones 
lustiniani  are  a  private  collection  made  after  Justinian's  death. 

1.  Popular  notions  of  the  jorist^s  task :  qui  iurig  nodoa  et  Ugum  (tenigmcUa 
BclvUj  lay.  8,  58.  lurisconauUi^  quorum  aumnrnt  circa  verhorum  proprietatem  lahor  est^ 
QniMT.  5,  14,  84.  In  reality  the  criminal  law  was  far  less  developed  than  the 
civil  law.  Even  in  the  Imperial  period  a  certain  knowledge  of  law  was  for  some 
time  general.  See  §  48,  8.  Apuleiub  met.  9,  27  makes  a  miller  say :  nan  hercit- 
cundtte  famUiite^  aed  communi  dividundo  formula  dimicaboj  and  he  nses  in  the  myth 
of  Psyche  (above  §  47,  8)  a  good  deal  that  is  juridical  both  in  matter  and  form 
(e.g.  met.  6,  8.  22.  28)  by  way  of  parody.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  the  people 
scoffing  at  the  exaggerated  exactness  {nimia  et  miaera  dUigetUia^  dig.  2,  81,  88,  17) 
of  the  jurists,  as  e.g.  in  sepulchral  inscriptions :  huic  monumento  dolua  malua  abeato 
et  iuriaconauUua  (or  iua  civile^  Orslli  4874.  4890  sq.  4821.  Wilm.  277.  Thus  Or. 
7286  Wilm.  2478  a  librttriua  is  praised  qui  teatamerUa  aeripait  annoa  XVI  tine  iuria 
ccauuUo,  A  pantomimus  of  the  time  of  Tiberius  qui  primum  invenU  cauaidicoa 
imiiari  (Or.  6188  Wilm.  2627).  The  will  of  a  pig  (§  28,  8)  should  also  be  mentioned 
here,  though  it  may  probably  have  originated  in  juridical  circles,  as  did  also  the 
possibly  contemporaneous  lex  convivalis  addressed  to  Querolus  (printed  also  in 
BOchsler's  Petr.  p.  '289);  see  BGcheleb,  Bonner  ind.  schol.  1877, 10  (below  §  486, 
9).    Cf .  also  §  140, 1  on  the  lex  Tappula. 

2.  The  praefectas  urbi  was  a  jurist,  and  jurists  composed  the  Imperial  edicts 
(constitutiones).  Capitol.  Ant.  Philos.  11,  10  heibuU  aecum  praefectoa^  quorum  et 
auctoritate  et  periculo  aemper  iura  dictavit,  uaua  autem  eat  Scaevola  praedpue  iuria 
perito,  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  16, 1  tieque  uUam  conatitutionem  aaeravit  aine  XX  iuria- 
peritia  et  doctiaaimia  etc  aetpientibua  viria  iademque  diaertiaaimia  non  minua  L,  But 
this  number  was  not  the  usual  one.  The  official  position  of  the  jurists  obtained 
for  them  the  reputation  that  they  had  principally  an  eye  to  the  interests  of  the 
treasury  (luv.  4,  58  sqq.);  but  the  most  distinguished  of  them,  Labeo,  Cassius 
(Tac.  a.  14, 48),  Papinian  (Spartian.  Garac.  8),  were  far  from  servile. 

8.  QuiNTiLiAR  (12,  8)  expressly  defends  the  necessity  of  legal  knowledge  in 
orators  and  assures  them  (ib.  6  cf.  9)  that  the  law  is  non  tarn  arduum  quam  procul 
iniueiUilmafortaaae  videatur^  but  also  speaks  (ib.  11)  against  the  jurists  who  despise 
eloquence  and  ae  ad  cdhum  etc  rubrieaa  tranatulerunt  et  formularii  vd  .  .  UguUii 
eaae  maluerunt.  As  a  rule  the  orators  understood  nothing  of  the  law,  which  was 
so  difficult  to  handle  in  their  phraseology  (cf.  §  45,  4);  and  in  their  arrogance 
they  even  thought  that  they  could  afford  to  make  free  with  it  (Tac.  diaL  82. 
Apoll.  8idoh.  ep.  8, 16).  The  cauaidici  and  iuridid  are  contrasted  in  Seneca  apocol. 
12.  But  for  all  that,  legal  knowledge  and  eloquence  were  always  thought  of  as  in 
some  way  connected ;  Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  16,2  ai  de  iure  aut  de  negUiia  tractahat 
tdlm  dodoe  et  diaertoa  adhibdMt, 

4.  The  general  ignorance  in  the  Imperial  period  respecting  the  Bepublican 
time  (cf .  §  89, 1)  extended  also  to  the  jurists ;  the  iuris  auctores  of  the  Itepublic 
were  soon  denoted  as  veteres  and  forgotten.  Celsus  is  the  last  who  seems  to  have 
hitnaftlf  used  the  writings  of  the  veteres  anterior  to  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola.  The 
writings  of  the  veteres  after  Q.  Scaevola  were  in  all  probability  no  longer  used 
in  the  originals  by  Pomponius  and  his  contemporaries,  and  hence  Pomponius 
commits  several  errors  in  his  survey  of  the  old  period. 

5.  PoMFOV.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47  At  duo  (Labeo  and  Gapito)  primum  veluti  diveratu 
B.  L.  G 
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tecUu  fecenmt;  nam  Ateiu$  Capita  in  hi$  quae  ei  tradiia  fnerani  peneverahat^ 
Labeo  ingenii  qualitaU  et  Jidncia  doctrinae^  qui  et  eeUrit  operie  tapientiae  operam 
dederaty  pLurima  innovare  inttituiL  If,  according  to  this,  Labeo  may  be  regarded 
as  a  Bationalist  and  Capito  as  a  Poeitivist,  Budorff  (BOm.  Bechtsgescb.  1, 182) 
also  dwells  on  the  fact  that  the  Sabinians  were  inclined  to  the  new  system  of 
government,  while  the  Proculians  adhered  to  the  older  foundations  of  law,  and 
that  this  distinction  lost  its  importance  after  Hadrian  had  caused  the  existing 
law  to  be  codified  by  Jolianus.  Cf.  Bbsmes,  die  Bechtslehrer  (1868)  68.  Kuhtsb, 
Instit.  ond  Gesch.  des  rOm.  Bechts  267.  MVoiot,  das  Aelins-  ond  Sabinnssystem 
and  verwandte  Bechtssysteme,  Lpz.  1875  (Abb.  d.  s&chs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  XVII). 

6.  In  the  juridical  literature  of  the  second  and  third  centuries  after  Christ 
two  principal  varieties  may  be  distingiiished :  text-books  and  opinions  (responsa). 
The  latter  give  exclusively  the  view  of  the  adviser  himself,  while  the  text-books 
give  not  only  the  opinion  held  by  their  author,  but  also  that  of  earlier  authorities 
on  law,  as  well  as  the  Imperial  decrees  affecting  the  question,  and  aim  in  this 
at  some  degree  of  completeness.  Externally  they  are  founded  chiefly  on  certain 
texts,  either  laws  or  earlier  text-books.  Hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
titles  Ad  edidunij  Ad  legem  luliam,  as  also  Ad  Q.  Jfuctttm,  Ad  FitoUtitm,  Ad 
Ptautium  or  the  citation  Apud  Labeonem ;  eg.  Caenue  apud  Urteium  ecribit  means : 
Cassius  in  his  edition  of  the  work  of  Urseius;  MarceUue  apud  lulianum  woUU» 
makes  this  comment  on  Julianus  (dig.).  Thus  Paulus  wrote  Nciae  ad  Papiniammij 
Ulpian  ad  Marcellum,    JSx  Hautio^  ex  Caeeio  denotes  excerpts  from  these. 

7.  The  place  between  text-books  and  opinions  is  filled  by  the  Quaestiones 
originating  from  the  legal  questions  which  the  listeners  put  to  the  teacher, 
concerning  partly  theoretical  moot  points,  partly  actual  ocLses  which  were  noticed 
by  a  student  or  by  the  teacher.  This  literature  extended  to  the  entire  civil  law. 
Labeo^s  Posteriora  already  belonged  to  it.  Mommsen,  Zeitschr.  f .  Bechtsgesch.  7, 
88.98. 

8.  Digesta  is  often  used  as  a  title  for  books,  e.g.  by  Alfenus  Yams,  Juventiu0 
Celsus,  Salvius  Julianus,  Ulpius  Marcellus,  Cervidius  Scaevola.  By  it  is  meant 
the  systematic  grouping  of  the  collective  juridical  writings  of  a  lawyer  (or 
school),  whether  proceeding  from  himself,  or  from  some  later  writer.  The 
original  order  is  here  abandoned  in  favour  of  the  new  systematic  one.  MoMMSBir, 
Z.  f.  Bechtsgesch.  7,  477.  480.  9, 82.  On  this  cf.  HPebnicb,  MiscelL  z.  Bechtsgesch. 
u.  Textkrit.  1  (Prag  1870),  1.— Scope  of  the  juristic  literature:  the  index 
auctorum  for  Justinian^s  Digesta  includes  1589  books  with  three  million  lines 
(cf.  constit.  A^Swicer  1). 

9.  Instruction  in  law  continued  for  some  time  longer  to  be  unremunefrated, 
or  at  least  it  had  no  legal  claim  to  pa3rment;  see  Ulf.  dig.  50,  18,  1,  5.  The 
first  teacher  of  law  exclusively  (professor  iuris  civUis)  was  Gkdus.  By  him  was 
founded  a  new  branch  of  juridical  literature,  the  Institutiones,  an  introduction  to 
the  study  of  law.  After  him  Inst,  were  composed  by  Callistratus  and  Ulpianus ; 
shorter  ones  by  Paulus,  and  more  complete  by  Florentinus  and  Marcianus.  They 
came  to  a  dose  with  the  Justinian.  FPBremer,  die  Bechtslehrer  und  Bechts- 
schulen  im  r<)m.  Kaiserreich,  Berl.  1868.  HDebnburg,  d.  Instit.  des  Gains  (1869) 
8. — A  certain  M.  Picarius  Turranianus  is  mentioned  as  magister  iurie  in  an 
African  inscr.  (eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  587).  Juris  studiasi  frequently  in  inscriptions 
CIL.  8,  2986. 10,  569.  Wilm.  2470.  eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  411.  Even  a  Hudens  without 
further  designation  eph.  epigr.  5,  p.  527. 

10.  From  the  4th  cent,  the  science  of  law  was  applied  practically  only  in  the 
profession  of  advocate,  and  was  merged  in  oratory.    The  astrologer  and  former 
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advocate  Firmioiis  never  mentioos  jtiristB  among  the  other  numerous  profeesions 
which  he  names,  but  on  the  other  hand  e.g.  8,  27  in  fin. :  advocati  optimi  ei  regum 
amid  ae  praecipui  ar<Uore$,  According  to  him  penmen,  rather  than  lawyers,  were 
employed  in  the  Imperial  council;  see  e.g.  8,  27  regum  inUrpretet  vd  magistroa^ 
§criba9  quoque  et  9i>crarum  (Imperial)  liUerarum  officio  tradanUt,  80  litterarum 
t^ia  tradanUi^  regibut  noU)§  et  eorum  §criba9,  Gf.  Mamxbtih.  grat.  act.  20, 1  iuri$ 
eivUii  fcien/ia,  quae  Manlioty  8eaevola$j  Servioe  in  ampliasimum  gradum  dignitatie 
evexeraty  libertinorum  artijieium  dieebatur  (by  the  aristocrats  of  the  Byiantine  Court). 
On  the  other  hand  of  Julian  qui  im  orat&ria  faeuUatej  qui  in  ecientia  iurie  eivUie 
exedlit  uUro  ad  familiariiatem  vacatur  (ib.  25,  8).  Ammiar.  80,  4,  11  (a.  874) 
eeamdum  eet  genue  eorum  qui  iurie  profesei  eeientiamj  ,  ,  ,  ut  altiue  videaniur 
iura  callere,  Tr^Mtium  loquuniur  ei  Caecellium  etc.  ib.  16  (of  the  lawyers)  e  quihue 
ita  eunt  rudee  nonnuUi  ut  numquam  ee  codicee  Tiabuieee  meminerini,  et  ai  in  circulo 
dodorum  auctorie  veUrie  inciderit  nomeny  piede  out  edulii  peregrinum  eeee  vocahulum 
arbitraiUur, 

11.  CFHoMMSL,  Palingenesia  librorum  iuris  veterum,  sive  Pandectarum  loca 
integra  .  .  .  exposita  et  ab  exemphui  Taurellii  Fk>rentino  accuratissime 
deacripta,  Lps.  1767  sq.  IH.  HFittino,  d.  Alter  d.  Schriften  rOm.  Juristen  von 
Hadr.  bis  Alex.  Sev.,  Bas.  1860.  Concerning  the  language  of  the  jurists:  HE 
DiBKSKK,  manuale  latinitatis  fontt.  iur.  civ.  rom.,  BerL  1887  and  his  kl.  Schrr. 
(§  48,  2).  WKalb,  das  Juristenlatein,  Versuch  einer  Charakteristik  auf  Grund 
d.  Digesten,  Nt&mb.  1886. 

60.  The  Bomans  as  a  nation  liad  not  muoh  talent  for  the 
study  of  Philosophy :  abstract  reflection  seemed  to  their  simple 
practical  turn  of  mind  little  better  than  idling.  All  real 
philosophy  they  obtained  from  the  Greeks,  and  this  at  a  time 
when  in  Greece  itself  the  great  masters  had  been  succeeded  by 
Epigoni,  who  confined  themselves  to  reproducing  and  spinning 
out  in  the  traditional  manner  a  limited  stock  of  ideas.  The 
first  transplanter  of  Greek  philosophical  thought,  Q.  Ennius, 
took  up  (not  to  mention  his  Epicharmus)  a  production  of  the 
most  shallow  rationalism,  the  work  of  Euhemerus,  and  this  note 
reverberates  in  Pacuvius  and  L.  Accius.  The  disagreement  of 
doctrines  of  this  kind  with  the  existing  customs  and  religion 
caused  a.  581/173  the  expulsion  of  the  Epicurean  philosophers 
Alkaios  and  Philiskos,  593/161  the  SC.  de  philosophis  et  rhetor- 
ibus  (uti  Bomae  ne  essent),  and  599/155  the  hasty  but  still 
too  long  delayed  departure  of  the  Athenian  ambassadors,  the 
Academic  Kameades,  the  Stoic  Diogenes,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Ejdtolaos,  of  whom  the  first  especially  made  a  deep  impression 
on  the  younger  generation  by  his  eloquence  and  Uberal  senti- 
ments. The  far-seeing  Stoic  Panaitios  was  not  long  afterwards 
received  by  the  younger  Scipio,  and  through  him  and  his  disciple 
Foseidonios  Stoicism  gained  admittance  among  the  JEtomans. 
It  was  professed  by  the  younger  Laelius,  Q.  Aelius  Tubero, 
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C.  Fannius,  Sp.  Mnmmius,  C.  Blossias,  P.  Butilins  Boftis,  Valerius 
Soranus,  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  by  the  jurisprudentes  Q.  Mncius  Scaevola 
(the  augur  as  well  as  the  pontifex),  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  Sex. 
Pompeius  and  Ser.  Sulpicius  Kufus,   and  finally  the  younger 
Cato  ;  and  in  literature  by  Stertinius.    Other  Romans  were  won 
over  to  other  systems  by  the  Greeks  into  whose  hands  they 
chanced  to  fall;    the  (new)   Academy  especially  found  many 
adherents,  on  account  of  its  plausible  doctrines  and  its  consequent 
utility  for  legal  purposes,  e.g.  C.  Aurehus  Gotta  (cos.  679/7B), 
L.  Lucullus,  L.  Tubero.    M.  Piso  (cos.  693/61)  and  M.  Licinius 
Crassus  (cos.   684/70)    inclined    to   the    Peripatetic  philosophy. 
The  simplicity,  moral  laxity  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  recommended  it  especially  to  such  natures  as  were 
glad  to  retire  to  leisure  and  quiet  from  the  political  agitations, 
e.g.  in  Cicero^s  time  his  friend  Atticus,  Papirius  Paetus  and 
M.  Mcurius,  and  also  Pansa.    For  this  very  reason  this  system 
was  also  the  first  to  be  represented  in  Latin  literature,  not  only 
by  Ennius  and  the  communis  historia  of  Lutatius  in  the  time 
before  Cicero,  but  also  by  Eabirius,  Catius  and  Amafinius,  and 
especially  by  Lucretius.    Other  adherents  of  the  Epicurean  philo- 
sophy were  C.  Velleius,  L.  Saufeius,  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  (praetor 
706/48),  Statilius,  P.  Volumnius,  and  to  a  certain  extent  also  C. 
Cassius.    A  form  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  corrupted  with 
all  sorts  of  superstitious  elements  found  an  apostle  in  Nigidius 
Figulus,  and  disciples  (such  as  P.  Vatinius).    Much  greater  was 
the  number  of  those  who,  following  the  example  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  philosophers  of  this  period,  e.g.  Antiochos 
of  Askalon,  combined  several  systems,  as  Varro  the  polyhistor 
sided  with  the  Stoics  in  dialectics,  theology  and  natural  philo- 
sophy, with  the  Academy  in  ethics ;  and  M.  Brutus  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  Stoic  in  ethics,  and  an  Academic  in  all  other 
respects.     The  eclectic  tendency  is  especially  exhibited  in  the 
numerous  philosophical  writings  of  Cicero. 

1.  A  survey  in  Cic.  Tusc.  4, 1-7 ;  cf.  de  or.  2,  154  sq.  Acad.  pr.  2,  5.  Qunrr. 
10,  1,  128  sq. — Hepke,  de  philos.  qui  Bomae  docuerunt  nsque  ad  AntoninoB, 
Berl.  1842.  EZellxb  in  his  history  of  Greek  philosophy  and :  Iteligion  n.  Philo- 
Sophie  b.  d.  BOm.  in  his  Vortrftge  u.  Abhh.  2  (Lpz.  1877),  96 ;  esp.  106.  Mommsbt, 
BG.  2  ^  410.  3^  570.  Also  AStahb,  Aristot.  bei  d.  BOm.,  Lpz.  1884.  FbisdlIhdbi, 
Sittengesch.  8  ',  607. — CBukesch,  consolationum  a  Graecis  Bomanisque  scriptanim 
hist,  crit.,  Lpz.  Stud.  9, 1.  On  this  see  also  AGbbckb  in  the  Tirocin.  pbiloL  aodal. 
semin.  Bonn.  (Berl.  1888)  28. 

2t  The  reflectiye  bent  of  the  Bomans  is  shown  by  Appius  Caeoos*  didactic 
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poem  (§  90,  5),  by  Cato^s  praecepta  ad  filium  (§  121,  2),  and  by  the  sententious 
character  of  the  Mimi  (§  8,  6.  212,  4)  etc.  Their  practical  wisdom  was  apt  to 
wear  a  fatalistic  colouring :  see  L.  Paullus  in  Liv.  45,  8  and  Scipio  Af ricanus  in 
Cic.  off.  1,  90.  Ennius^  8a3ring  is  characteristic :  phUowphari  est  mihi  necesse,  at 
paM$y  nam  omnino  ?iadd  placet  (Beliq.  ed.  Vahi^eh  p.  145).  The  supposed  com- 
positions of  Noma  dug  out  in  the  year  578/181,  containing  acripta  phUoaophiae 
Puthagoricae^  were  burnt,  quia  phUoeophiae  tcripta  eatent,  Plin.  NH.  18,  86.  Cato 
the  Elder  was  SXtas  ^iXoffo^q,  xpocKtKpwK^  (Plut.  Cat.  mai.  28).  Cicero  considers 
it  his  duty  to  justify  his  philosophical  writings  in  almost  every  book  of  this 
kind,  see  especially  off.  2,  2  sqq.  Even  Tacitus  makes  his  Agricola  ( Agr.  4)  say 
9€  prima  in  ittventa  atudium  pkilowpkiae  acriue^  vitra  quam  conceetum  Romano  tiC 
senalori,  hausieeej  and  Gbllius  (5,  16,  5)  considers  that  degustandum  ex  phUosophia^ 
non  in  eam  ingurgitandum, 

8.  The  Bomans  valued  philosophy  only  as  conducive  to  the  formation  of 
character,  a  source  of  instruction  as  to  the  moral  duties  of  man,  the  things  on 
the  possession  of  which  his  happiness  depends,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  them 
(Zblubs,  Yortrr.  2,  106).  Thus  Yarro  alleged  as  causa  philoaophandi  that  man 
thereby  becomes  bonus  et  teatus,  and  Cornelius  Nepos  (in  Lactant.  Inst.  8, 15,  10) 
adduces  against  the  study  of  philosophy:  video  magnam  partem  eorum  qui  in 
schola  de  pudore  et  cmstinentia  pramipiant  argutissime^  eosdem  in  omnium  libidinum 
cupiditatibus  vivere.  And  Pacuvius  already  (in  Gbll.  18,  8,  4)  has  said :  ddi  ego 
homines  ignava  opera  et  philosopha  sentdntia.  We  must  also  keep  in  mind  the 
general  mediocrity  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  the  Bomans  owed  their  philosophy. 
*  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  Boman»  became  in  philosophy  merely  worse  pupils 
of  bad  masters*  (Mommseii). 

4.  The  various  philosophical  system*  with  regard  to  their  fitness  for 
oratorical  purposes  are  discussed  by  Quihtil.  12,  2,  24.  The  Stoic  philosophy 
appeared  to  be  the  least  applicable  thereto ;  Cic.  de.  or.  8,  66.  fin.  4,  78.  parad. 
inuef.  2.  Brut.  114,  lia  Quint.  10,  1,  84;  cf.  12,  2,  25;  Cic.  parad.  praef.  1: 
animadverti  sctepe  Catonem  .  .  .,  cum  in  senatu  sententiam  diceret^  locos  graves 
ex  philosophia  tradare  abhorrentes  aU  hot  usu  forensi  et  publico^  sed  dicendo  ccnsequi 
tamen  ut  ilia  etiam  populo  probabilia  viderentur.  The  new  Academy  on  the 
contrary  seemed  to  be  most  favourable  to  this  object ;  see  Cic.  de  or.  8,  80. 

5.  Cic.  Yatin.  14  tu  qui  te  Pjfthagoreum  soles  dicere  et  hominis  dodissimi  nomen 
tuis  immanibus  et  barbaris  moribus  praetendere.  But  Yatinius  can  no  more  be 
numbered  among  the  philosophers  on  account  of  this  passage  than  Caerellia 
on  account  of  Cio.  Att»  18,  21,  5  mirifice  Caerelliay  studio  videlicet  philosophiae 
fiagrans^  describU  (libros  meos)  de  tuis;  istos  ipsos  de  finibus  habet;  cf.  ib.  22,  8. 
Thus  the  lady  in  Hob.  epod.  8, 15  has  libelli  stoici  inter  sericos  jndvillos. 

51.  Augustus  intentionally  favoured  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  even  himself  wrote  Hortationes  ad  philosophiam.  Besides 
him  we  know,,  however,  only  T.  Livius,  Crispinus,  and  Sextius 
the  Elder  as  philosophical  writers  in  his  time.  But  philosophical 
training  was  possessed  by,  and  manifested  itself  in,  almost  all 
the  first  writers  of  that  period,  e.g.  Vergil,  Horace  and  L.  Varius. 
Many  combined  with  it  an  interest  in  natural  philosophy.  The 
EpiQurean  philosophy  was  most  in  harmony  with  the  tendency 
of  the  times,  calling  up,  as  it  did,  in  the  more  serious  minds  a 
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feeling  of  sorrowftil  resignation.  Even  in  the  first  century  after 
Clirist  tlie  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophies  remained  the  only 
systems  represented  at  Borne,  but  then  only  a  few  (such  as 
Aufidius  Bassus)  possessed  that  mental  independence  and  self- 
reliance,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  Epicurean  philosophy; 
the  majority  turned  to  Stoic  philosophy,  some  weakening  it 
by  dropping  the  harsher  features  of  its  system  and  its  crotchety 
doctrines  on  cosmology,  as  Seneca  does,  others,  e.g.  Sextius  the 
Younger,  increasing  its  depth  by  adding  to  it  theistic  and 
Pythagorean  ingredients.  Men  of  the  most  decided  characters, 
as  Paetus  Thrasea,  Helvidius  Prisons,  and  also  the  young 
Persius  Flaccus,  even  augmented  its  ruggedness  of  doctrine 
and  practice.  Others  at  least  observed  the  fashion  of  keeping 
a  philosopher  and  having  discussions  with  him.  Home  in  this 
way  was  flooded  with  philosophers,  many  of  whom  by  their 
personal  want  of  character  brought  philosophy  itself  into  con^ 
tempt.  The  number  was  small  of  men  who,  like  the  Cynic 
Demetrios,  gave  to  others  the  example  of  an  independent  mind. 
Vespasian  and  Domitian  banished  the  philosophers  from  Borne 
and  Italy.  In  the  second  century  also  the  Stoic  system  pre- 
vailed and  was  numerously  represented  in  Rome,  by  Greeks 
as  well  as  Romans,  among  the  latter  especially  by  Junius 
Busticus ;  with  M.  Aurelius  the  Stoic  philosophy  appeared  even 
on  the  throne.  Others  endeavoured  to  make  philosophy  popular, 
by  extending  their  declamations  to  these  subjects  also,  e.g. 
Apuleius.  Many  thought  to  increase  their  effect  by  a  cloudy 
mysticism,  arbitrarily  styling  itself  Platonism,  e.g.  Taurus, 
Favorinus,  and  also  Apuleius.  The  Neoplatonic  philosophy  of 
the  3rd  century  has  no  representative  of  note  in  Boman  litera- 
ture. The  ascendancy  of  the  Christian  religion  in  the  4th 
century  drove  those  who  did  not  go  over  to  it  to  the  renewed 
study  of  the  treasures  of  the  old  Greek  philosophv,  which  were 
made  more  accessible  by  revision  and  translation,  as  e.g.  by 
Augustine  before  he  became  a  Christian,  and  especially  by 
Boethius  in  the  6th  century.  By  these  labours  they  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  nations  of  the  West,  whose  mental  food  they 
formed  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

1.  X.  Vartut  (or  Varus)  Epicureus :  §  228,  8.  Horace  ridiculea  in  his  earlier 
poems  the  absurdities  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  professes  Epicurean  doctrines ; 
in  the  later  ones  he  does  justice  to  the  seriousness  and  depth  of  Stoicism.  Cf .  §  285, 
5.    Liv.  48)  18)  1  nihU  deo$  portendere  vulgo  nvnc  credunt.     Under  Calignla  H^- 
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vi^ot,  ffvyK\ifruc69  fUr,  rdr  d/>x^t  ^  die\9i\v$^9  rx«^  rdffas^  "Ewucodpttot  9^  AXXcot  col  9^ 
a^6  dwpdy/jMfot  ^rcnydevH^t  /3(ov,  Ioseph.  ftntiq.  19, 1,  5.    In  many  epitaphs  of  the 
period  this  tendency  manifests  itself.    The  Sextii,  father  and  son,  wrote  in  Greek 
as  well  as  Comutns. 

2.  In  the  first  centnry  after  Christ  the  majority  studied  philosophy  ul  nomi$ie 
magnifico  itgne  otium  vdareni  (^kc.  hist.  4,  5) ;  even  ladies  dallied  with  philo- 
sophy :  see  L.  FbiedlIhdbb,  Sittengesch.  1*,  445.  Tag.  A.  14, 16  relates  of  Nero  diam 
tapimUiae  doctoribtu  Umpiu  impertUhiU  pott  eptdoi  uiqus  eontraria  {Mdaeverantium 
dUeordia  frueretur,  nee  deertmt  qui  ore  voUuque  trisU  inter  oUeeUnnenta  regia  spedari 
euperent.  This  tritlitia  belonged  to  the  philosopher's  costume,  as  well  as  his  long 
beard,  his  stafl^  and  threadbare  gown,  which  was  adopted  from  the  Cynics,  cf . 
BCabtial.  4,  58.  Iuy.  18, 121.  Unfortunately  the  servile  covetousnees  and  moral 
despicability  of  very  many  individuals  did  not  well  agree  with  this  spiritual 
appearance.  Quint.  1,  prooem.  15  vdUum  el  tristUiam  et  diseentientem  a  eelerie  habi- 
turn  peetimit  maribue  (see  instances  in  luv.  2,  4.  65)  praetendebant.  On  this  arro- 
gance cf .  also  12,  8,  12.  5, 11,  89.  But  the  common  run  of  orators  eapieniiae  dudium 
d  praecepta  prudentium  penitus  reformidant  (Tag.  diaL  82).  Cf .  also  Quint.  11, 1, 
85  at  vir  civilit  vereque  tapiem^  qui  ae  non  dio9i$  ditputationUme,  ted  adminidro' 
tianibiu  reip,  dediderU^  a  qua  Umgiisime  ieti  qui  philotophi  voeaniur  receeeerunt. 
Similarly  12,  2,  6,  of.  ib.  9  hanc  artem  auperbo  nomine  d  vUiie  quorundam  bona  eiua 
corrumpentium  inviaam.  Popular  quips :  faeiliue  inter  phUoaophoi  quam  inter  hercio- 
gia  convenid  (Sen.  apocoL  8,  8),  and  numquam  phUoaopkum  audivU  in  Pbtbon.  71. 
Similar  attacks  against  the  Greek  philosophers  at  Borne  occur,  however,  as  early 
as  Plautus,  Cure.  2,  8,  9,  and  the  same  complaints  recur  in  Gkllius,  e.g.  7  (6), 
10,  5  nunc  videre  ed  phUoaophoa  ultro  eurrere  ut  doeeant  ad  fcrea  iuvemim  diwlbiKm 
eoaque  ibi  aedere  atque  opperiri  prope  ad  meridiem^  donee  diacipuli  nodumum  amne 
vinum  adormiant,  18, 8, 5  nihU  fieri  poaae  indigniua  neque  inteleraniiua  dicebat  (Macedo, 
familiaris  mens)  quam  quod  kominea  ignavi  ao  deaidea^  operii  barba  d  paUio^  morea 
d  emoUnnenta  philoaophiae  in  linguae  verborumque  ariea  eonverterent  d  vitiafacun- 
diaaime  aocuaarent  intereuiibua  ipai  vitiia  madentea.  In  the  same  period  Apulsi. 
flor.  1,  7.  CMabtha,  les  moralistes  sous  Tempire  romain  •  .  •  philosophes  et 
pontes,  Paris  1865.    LFrieolInder,  Sittengesch.  8",  615.    HSchillsb,  Nero  588. 

8.  Ulpian.  dig.  50, 18, 1,  4  on  d  phUoaaphi  profuaorum  numero  aint  (who  have 
a  claim  to  payment  for  teaching)  ?  non  putentj  non  quia  non  rdigioaa  raa  eat^  aed 
quia  hocprimum  profiteri  eoa  oportetj  mereenariam  oparam  apemere. 

4.  Capitol.  M.  Antonin.  philos.  2,  7.  8,  2  (see  §  858,  2.  8).  L,  luniua  Budieua, 
phUoaophua  atoicua^  Obxlli  1190.  C,  TutUiua  ffodilianuay  philoaophua  atoieuaj  domo 
Cortona^  ib.  1191.  C  Matriniua  Valentiua^  philoaophua  epieureua,  ib.  1192.  Chtiua 
Sialliua  ...  ex  epieureio  gaudivigenta  ehoro  IBN.  8874  Ob.  1198.  luliua  Tulianua 
.  .  .  philoaophua  primua.  Wilm.  2475.  Ti.  Claudiua  Paulinua  phUoaophua^  CIL. 
8,802.    Cf.§407,6. 

62.  The  Eomans  looked  upon  mathematics  and  astronomy 
as  unprofitable  studies.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  amateurs, 
such  as  Sex.  Pompeius  and  Sulpicius  Gallus  (cos.  518/166),  they 
confined  themselves  to  the  lower  kinds  of  computation  and 
measuring.  In  the  mathematical  sciences  the  Eomans  were 
entirely  dependent  on  the  Greek  masters,  especially  on  Hero. 
The  works  of  Varro  are  undoubtedly  no  exception.    The  only 
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partially  preserved  work  on  geometry  by  a  Soman  is  that  of 
Balbus  written  under  Trajan.  Solpicius  Gallus  studied  astronomy 
as  an  amateur,  Varro  as  a  polyhistor,  and  Nigidius  Figulus  from 
mystic  tendencies.  In  the  Imperial  period  astrology  prevailed. 
Under  Tiberius,  Manilius  made  it  the  subject  of  a  didactic  poem. 
In  the  3rd  century  of  the  Christian  era  Censoriuus'  treatise  de 
die  natali  is  of  importcuice,  in  the  4th  we  have  8  books  on  astro- 
logy by  Julius  Firmicus  Matemus,  in  the  6th  Boethius'  two 
books  de  institutione  arithmetica  (and  de  geometria). 

1.  The  mathematical  knowledge  of  the  Bomans  corresponds  in  substance  and 
form  to  the  stand-point  of  Greek  mathematics  about  the  year  100  b.c.  See 
MCamtob,  rOm.  Agrimens.  (1875)  189.  The  idea  of  the  Bomans  is  shown  by  the 
meaning  of  mathematici=astrologL  The  neglect  of  astronomy  was  punished  in 
the  Bepublican  period  by  constant  confusion  in  the  calendar.  Generalising  Cic. 
Tusc  1,  5  nikU  (apud  Grttecoa)  nuUhematieis  Uluatriua  ;  at  not  metiendi  raliodniaHdiqtte 
utilUaU  huius  artia  terminavimu9  modum.  Arithmetic  had  also  its  place  in  the 
schools ;  see  Hor.  S.  1.  6,  72.  £.  1,  1,  56.  2,  8,  825.  Colum.  1,  prooem.  5  9choUM$ 
geometrarum  este  .  .  .  ipse  vidi,  Cf .  in  general  MCaittor,  mathemat.  Beitiftge 
zum  Kulturleben  (1868),  168 ;  Geschichte  der  Mathem.  I,  Lpz.  1881. 

2.  In  Varro  geometry  was  divided  in  theory  into  jcororuci^  (quae  ad  emree 
pertinet^  the  basis  of  music),  and  dmruci/j  (quae  ad  oculoe  pertinet^  optics  together 
with  iriredo/icTpla  and  ffTepeofJbtrpla)^  in  practice  into  gromatics  and  geography,  see 
BiTscHL,  opusc  8,  885. 

8.  A  curious  collection  of  problems  geometrical  (founded  on  Hero)  and 
arithmetical,  rather  wanting  in  plan,  and  taken  from  sources  already  corrapt, 
bears  the  title:  JSpaphroditi  ei  VUruvi  Rufi  architecUmia ;  first  published  by 
AScHOTT,  Antw.  1616,  subsequently  esp.  (from  the  cod.  Arcerian.  s.  VI/VII,  §  68, 
8)  by  MCaxtor,  Agrimens.  (1875),  208  cf .  114.  *  See  also  CBHasb  in  Bredow^s  ep. 
Parisienses  (Lps.  1812),  201. 

4.  FiRMic.  Mat.  math.  2,  praef.  (p.  15  ed.  1551) :  Franto  noeter  (perhaps  the 
Stoic  §  829,  8?),  Hipparchi  aecuUu  antieda  (drrlaKia),  ita  apotdesmatum  eenUniiae 
proUdit  tamquam  cum  perfedii  tarn  ei  peritia  loquereiur^  nihil  de  ineiUulione^  nihU  de 
magiaterio  praeacrtbena.  aed  nee  aliquia  paene  Latinorum  de  hoc  arle  inafituUonia 
libroa  acripait^  niai  paucoa  veraua  luliua  Caeaar  (=Germamcus  see  §  275,  7),  et  ipeoa 
tamen  de  aiieno  opere  mutucUua,  M.  vero  TuUiua  .  .  .  eiiam  ipee  de  inaiitutionepamoa 
reapondit,  .  .  .  Antiacia  Hipparchi  aecutua  eat  Fr<mto^  quae  nuUam  vim  Jutbent 
nuUamque  auhatantiam,  et  aunt  quidem  in  Frcntone  praenuntiationia  atque  apotdeama^ 
turn  verae  aententiae^  antiaciorum  vero  in^fficax  atudium  .  .  .  antiacia  enim  Ula  vera 
auntf  aicut  et  Navigiua  noater  prcbat,  .  .  .  apotdeamata  et  Fronto  veriaaime  acripait, 
quae  Qraecorum  lihria  ac  monumentia  ahundaniiaaim/e  continentur^  cf .  8,  5  At  (Aratus, 
Caesar,  TuUius)  tantum  nomina  atdlarum  et  ortua^  non  autem  apotdeamatum  emdorir 
tatem  ediderunt,  ita  ut  mihi  videantur  non  aliqua  aatrologiae  acientia^  aed  poetiea 
potiua  dati  licentia  dodlia  aermonia  atudia  protuliaae.  Thus  Firmicus  knows  nothing 
of  Manilius.  He  decides  on  undertaking  the  work  ne  omni  diadplinarum  arte 
trandata  actum  hoc  opua  extitiaae  videatur  ad  quod  romanum  non  affoctaaael  inffeadium 
(5,  praef.,  p.  115). 

5.  Other  writers  on  astrology  in  Ap.  Sidon.  c.  22  praef. :  luLianum  Vertaatm^ 
FuJUonium  Satuminum^  in  libria  mcUheaeoa  peritiaaim^M  conditorea ;  cf .  ib.  ep.  8, 11. 
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63.  The  Somans  felt  no  pure  interest  in  the  objects  of  nature 
around  them ;  neither  would  they  spend  their  time  in  taking  an  un- 
prejudiced view  of  them  nor  had  they  sufficient  courage  to  do  so. 
Hence  they  were  always  behindhand  in  natural  philosophy 
and  dependent  upon  the  Greeks.  Zoology  and  botany  especially, 
which  the  latter  had  brought  to  such  perfection,  were  but  slightly 
cultivated,  and  chiefly  in  connection  with  agriculture.  The 
writings  of  Nigidius  Figulus  remained  without  influence.  In 
him,  as  in  the  other  writers  on  the  system  of  Augury  and  the 
Haruspicia  (§  42,  1),  was  to  be  found  the  strangest  amalgamation 
of  the  observation  of  natural  phenomena  with  superstition.  In 
the  Augustan  period  Pompeius  Trogus  edited  the  natural  history 
of  Aristotle,  and  probably  also  the  botany  of  Theophrastus. 
Yalgius  Itufus  and  Aemilius  Macer  translated  Alexandrine 
didactic  poems  on  botanical  and  zoological  subjects.  In  the 
encyclopaedias  of  Celsus  and  Pliny  the  Elder  natural  philosophy 
was  also  represented,  and  the  Imperial  time  shows,  at  its  com- 
mencement, a  dilettante  bent  towards  it,  in  its  fondness  for 
connecting  moralising  reflections  with  natural  phenomena.  This 
appears  e.g.  from  Seneca's  Quaestiones  naturales.  The  following 
centuries  were  satisfied  with  mere  translations  of  the  Greek 
works  on  this  subject. 

L  Plim.  NH.  25,  4  minu$  hoc  (botany,  pharmacology,  toxicology  etc.)  quam 
par  erat  noHri  cMfravere  .  .  .  primutque  et  diu  aolu$  idem  tile  M,  Cato  .  .  . 
pemeie  duwUaxtU  aUigit  .  .  .  pott  eum  unu$  iUueirium  ietUavit  C,  Vaigiut  .  .  . 
euUea  eondiderat  eoUie  apud  noe  .  .  .  Pompeiut  Lenaeue^  Magni  libertut  .  .  . 
Fompeiue  .  .  .  tratuferre  ea  (Mithridates*  prescriptions  on  poisons  and  antidotes) 
temume  noHro  liberium  euum  Lenaeum^  gramnuUicae  ariUy  iuetU.  Flint  repeatedly 
(NH.  10,  5. 14, 11  of.  ind.  auot.  b.  8)  quotes  zoological  and  botanical  notices  from 
ComeUos  Yalerianus  (see  also  8,  106),  which  bear,  however,  the  stamp  of  anecdotes. 
Similarly  otherwise  unknown  are  the  writers  whom  the  elder  Pliny  quotes  among 
his  authorities  on  botany,  e.g.  Domitius  Calvinus  (in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  11. 18), 
TergiUa  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  14.  15,  quoted  14,  147),  Galpumius  Bassus  (ind.  auct.  to 
b.  16-19. 21.  22),  Dessius  Mundus  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  17),  Q.  Birrius  (ind.  auct.  to  book 
19),  Yestinus  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  21. 22). 

2.  Plikt  NH.  22, 15  pleriaque  ultro  etiam  inrisui  sumue  tela  (botany,  pharma- 
cology) oommentarUea  atque  frivcli  oper%$  arguimur  etc  The  latter  also  especially 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  limited  rhetoric,  cf .  praef.  18.  On  the  later  literature 
of  pharmacy  see  below  §  55  with  n.  4  sq. 

8.  BAlbani,  de  hist,  naturali  ap.  veteres,  Dresden  1854.  EHFMeyer,  Glesch. 
d.  Botanik  (KOnigsb.  1854  sqq.)  1,  884.    2,1. 

54.  Agriculture  was  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the  Somans, 
and  besides  their  own  experience  they  endeavoured  also  to  utilise 
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that  of  foreign  nations.  Thus  e.g.  the  work  on  agriculture  by 
the  Carthaginian  Mago  was,  by  order  of  the  Senate,  translated 
into  Latin,  and  the  only  extant  work  of  Cato  the  Elder  is  the  de 
re  rustica.  In  the  7th  century  u.o.  we  find  other  writers  on 
agriculture,  viz.  Mamilius  Sura,  the  two  Sasemas  (father  and  son), 
and  Tremellius  Scrofa,  and  by  Yarro  the  polyhistor  we  have  also 
a  work  of  this  kind.  Vergil's  Gheorgics  are  a  panegyric  on  this 
branch  of  human  industry.  At  the  same  time  Hyginus  wrote  on 
£sirming  and  bee-keeping,  and  Sabinus  Tiro  dedicated  his  work 
on  horticulture  to  Maecenas.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Imperial  period  writing  on  agriculture  occupied  men  of  note  such 
as  Julius  Graecinus,  and  with  him  Cornelius  Celsus  and  Julius 
Atticus ;  the  twelve  books  of  Columella,  written  in  the  time  of 
Seneca,  have  been  preserved  to  us.  The  work  of  the  brothers 
QuintiHi,  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  a.d.,  was  written  in 
Gbreek.  In  the  3rd  century  Gargilius  Martialis  combined  botany 
and  pharmacology  with  agriculture,  after  the  manner  of  Pliny 
and  Celsus.  The  work  of  Palladius  in  14  books,  written  in  the 
4th  century,  treats  (towards  the  end)  of  forestry  in  elegiacs,  just 
as  Columella  had  given  an  epic  form  to  his  10th  book  on  horti- 
culture. The  cookery-book  which  bears  the  name  of  Apicius  was 
compiled,  about  the  middle  of  the  3rd  century,  from  Greek 
sources. 

1.  Yabbo  BB.  1,  1,  10  hoB  (graecoi  9criplare$  de  agricyllura)  fuibilUaU  Mago 
Karihaginien$u  praeteriit  punica  lingua^  quod  res  dUpereae  comprehendit  librie 
XXV Illy  quo9  Caeeiua  Dionynue  Utieetme  vertit  lihrU  XX  ac  graeca  lingua  SextUio 
praetori  miiit  .  .  .  hoace  ipaoe  ulUiter  ad  VI  libroe  redegit  Diophanee  (cf .  Gaboil. 
Mart,  in  Mai^s  class,  auot.  1,  406)  tn  Bithynia  el  miait  DeiUaro  regi.  See  ib.  1, 17, 
8.  1,  88, 1.  2, 1,  27.  8,  2,  la  Cic.  de  or.  1,  249.  Plim.  NH.  18,  22  Poenue  Mago, 
cui  .  .  .  tantum  honorem  eenatue  noater  Juxbuit  Carthagine  eapU»  ut,  cum  regalia 
Africae  hyUiothecaa  danaret,  uniua  eiua  XXVIII  vdumina  eenaeret  in  latinam  liaguam 
tranaferendaj  cum  iam  M.  Cato  praeeepla  condidiaaelj  peritiaque  linguae  pmnoae 
dandum  negoliumj  in  quo  praeceaait  omnea  vir  dariaaimae  familiae  D,  Silanua,  Cf.  ib. 
17,  68.  80.  98.  128. 18,  85.  97.  21, 110. 

2.  Ibid.  orig.  17,  1,  1  apud  Romanoa  de  agricultura  primua  Cato  inaiiiaU  (the 
W,  Percennius  Nolanus  and  the  Manlii  mentioned  as  authorities  by  Cato  BB. 
145.  151.  152  were  probably  practical  farmers,  not  writers),  quam  ddnde  M. 
Terenliua  (Yarro)  expolivit,  mox  Vergiliua  laude  carminum  extulU,  nee  minua  studium 
habuerunt  poatmodum  Comdiua  Cdaua  et  luliua  AUicua,  AemUianua  (Palladius)  tttw 
Columella^  insignia  oratory  qui  tolum  corpua  diaciplinae  eiuadem  compUxua  eai, 
Cassiod.  divin.  lect.  28  in  agria  cdendia  .  .  .  inter  ceteroa  Cotumella  et  Aemili' 
anua  audorea  probabUea  extiterunt  etc.  More  correctly  Colum.  1,  1,  12-14  at 
agricolationem  romana  tandem  civitate  donemua  .  .  .  tarn  nunc  M.  CaUmem 
Cenaorium  ilium  memoremuaj  qui  earn  latine  loqui  primua  inatituU;  post  Imne  duoe 
iSoMTYUw,  patrem  et  filiumy  qui  earn  dUigentiua  erudierunt ;  ac  deinde  Scrofam  2W> 
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mdlium,  qui  diam  doquenUm  reddidit  (to  the  Sasemae  and  Tremellius  Coluic  1, 
praef.  82  adds  Stolo,  see  §  2d8,  4),  et  M.  Terentiumj  qui  expolimt;  mox  Vergilium,  qui 
carmine  quoque  potenlem  fecit,  nee  potiremo  quaei  paedagogi  eiua  meminieee  dedig- 
nemurj  Itdii  Hygini^  veruntamen  ut  Carthaginieneem  Magtmem  rusticatumis  parentem 
Tuaxiwu  veneremur,  nam  huiue  XXVIII  memorabilia  iUa  volumina  ex  8Cto  in  latinum 
eermonem  converea  $unt,  non  min&rem  tamen  laudem  meruerunt  noairorum  temporum 
vtrt,  Comeliue  CeUua  et  luliue  Atticus  .  .  .  euiue  velut  diedpulue  duo  volumina 
.  .  .  luliut  Graecinue  .  .  .  poeteritati  tradenda  curavit. — BBbitzenstein,  de 
scriptomzn  BB.  .  .  .  inter  Catonem  et  Colnmellam  librr.  deperditis,  Berl. 
1884. 

8.  CoLTTif.  12,  4,  2  turn  demum  noHri  generie  posiquam  a  beUie  olium  fuit  quaei 
quoddam  tributum  vidui  humano  conferre  non  dedignati  suniy  ut  M,  Amhiviue  el  Menae 
Liciniue,  turn  etiam  C.  Matiue,  quibue  tUidium  fuit  pietorit  et  cod  nm:  minue  ceUarii 
dUigentiam  eui  praoceptie  inetituere.  If  the  enumeration,  as  is  possible,  is  chrono- 
logical, Ambivius  may  be  placed  in  the  first  half  of  the  7th  cent.  u.c.  A  certain 
Maenas  is  also  mentioned  in  Yarro  BB.  2,  8, 11.  of.  2,  1,  1.  2,  8, 1.  On  Matins, 
the  contemporary  of  Cicero,  see  Colum.  12,  44,  1  quae  C.  Matiue  dUigentieeime 
pereecutue  est;  .  .  .  iUi  enim  propoeitum  fuit  urbanas  menaae  et  lauta  convitfia 
imtruere,    libroe  tree  edidit,  quoe  inecripeit  nominibue  Cod  et  Cdlarii  et  Salgamarii, 

4.  Plin.  NH.  19, 177  Sabinua  Tiro  in  libro  Cepurieon  (Ktirovpucup)  quern  Maecenati 
dicamL  Cf.  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  18  (Sabino).  Other  authors  of  KrirwpiKd  are, 
according  to  the  ind.  auct.  to  Plikt  b.  19  Gaesennius,  Castricius,  Firmus.  Perhaps 
also  Sergius  Paulus  (ib.  b.  18)  ? 

5.  Macr.  8, 18,  7  vir  doctue  Oppiue^  in  libro  quern  fedt  De  eilveatribue  arboribue  ; 
likewise  ib.  8, 19,  4.  He  is  probably  the  Oppius  quoted  by  Plint  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  11  (zoological)  and  11,  252.  A  grammarian  (apparently)  Oppius  in  Fbbt. 
182«»,188.    Cf.§41,  ladfin. 

8.  Gurtius  Justus  is  instanced  by  G(argilius  Martialis  in  the  Neapolitan 
fragment  c  2  and  4 ;  Seztius  Niger  (§  266,  7)  in  the  St.  Gallen  fragment  of  Garg. 
Mart.,  ap.  YBoss,  Anecd.  2, 129;  see  his  edition  of  Garg.  (§  411, 1)  p.  189. 

7.  Collections  of  the  Soriptores  rei  rusticae  veteres  latini  by  PVictorius,  Lugd. 
1541  y,  IMGksvxr  (adL  nott.  yarr.  et  lexicon  rusticum),  Lps.'  (v.  IAEbvbsti)  1778. 
74 II.,  especially  by  IGSchhsidkr,  Lps.  1794-97  lY. 

55.  Medical  art  was  nnknown  at  Borne  daring  more  than 
five  centuries.  The  simple  and  invigorating  way  of  living  caused 
it  to  be  but  rarely  wanted  ;  in  cases  of  need,  there  were  domestic 
remedies  and  incantations  good  for  man  and  beast.  This  was 
still  the  opinion  of  Cato  the  Elder,  who  inveighed  against  the 
Greek  physicians,  who  resorted  to  Some  in  constantly  increasing 
numbers,  and  in  whose  hands  the  practice  of  scientific  medicine 
remained  almost  exclusively,  until  the  Arabs  began  to  rival  them. . 
Only  a  smaU  number  of  Latin  works  exist  on  medical  subjects. 
Under  Tiberius,  Celsus  wrote  his  encyclopaedia,  and  was  thus 
obliged,  although  not  a  physician,  to  treat  also  of  medicine. 
These  books  de  medicina,  which  we  still  possess,  are  entirely 
dependent  on  Greek  authors.    Of  a  few  Soman  physicians  who 
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wrote  literary  works  we  only  know  the  names  from  Pliny. 
Pliny's  own  writings  contain  much  concerning  the  history  of 
medicine,  and  he  devotes  (beginning  with  book  XX)  to  the 
healing  e£Blcacy  of  various  objects  in  the  natural  kingdoms  12 
books  of  his  Natural  History,  which,  in  the  4th  century  a.d.,  were 
epitomised  by  an  unknown  author  as  the  Medicina  Plinii.  The 
Empiricists  Scribonius  Largus  (in  the  1st  century  a.d.)  and 
Serenus  Sammonicus  (at  the  beginning  of  the  3rd  century)  com- 
posed special  works  on  pharmacology,  the  former  treating,  in  a 
dry  manner,  of  compound  remedies,  while  the  latter  produced  a 
popular  compendium  of  domestic  medicine  in  metrical  form,  like 
that  of  Vindicianus  in  the  4th  century.  In  the  5th  century  the 
African  Caelius  Aurelianus  translated  the  Methodician  Soranus. 
The  4th  and  5th  centuries  supply  as  well  a  number  of  stupid 
Empiricists,  who  propounded  much  superstition  in  unpolished 
language,  e.g.  Sex.  Placitus,  Marcellus  (Empiricus),  Theodorus 
Priscianus,  the  so-called  Apuleius  (Barbarus),  and  the  sup- 
posititious Antonius  Musa.  In  the  4th  and  5th  centuries  we  have 
also  veterinary  works  by  Pelagonius  and  P.  Vegetius.  From 
the  5th  to  the  8th  centuries  many  medical  works  were  translated 
into  Latin  for  the  use  of  the  Germanic  nations ;  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  these  works  is  that  by  Anthimus. 

1.  Plim.  NH.  29, 11  niUia  gentium  nne  medicis  degunt^  nee  tamen  $ine  medicima, 
sicuti  poptdus  rom.  uUra  eexcenUtimum  annumy  neque  ipee  in  acdpiendia  artibme  lemim»^ 
medicinae  vero  etiam  cividue,  12  Ca$9iu$  Hemina  .  .  .  attctor  est  primum  e  fnedieie 
venisse  Romam  Pdapownew  Archaffothum  (a.  585/219).  18  Cato^s  warning  to  beware 
of  Greek  physicians :  iurarunt  inter  $e  harbaroa  necare  onmee  medicina  (of.  Plut. 
Cato  mai.  28).  15  proJUetur  (Cato)  eeee  eommentarium  $ibi  quo  medeatur  filio,  Mrvtf, 
famUiaribua  .  .  .  (17)  tolam  hanc  artium  graecarum  nondum  exercet  ramama 
gravitae  in  tanto  fructu;  pauciseimi  Quiritium  attigere^  et  ipei  Hatim  ad  Graeeot 
tranafugae;  immo  vero  auctoritae  aliter  quam  graece  eam  tractantibuef  etiam  etpud 
imperiios  experteeque  linguaey  non  eat.  But  the  greater  the  number  of  quacks  and 
cheats  among  the  Greek  physicians,  the  less  respected  was  the  whole  profession ; 
cf.  ilia  infdix  monumentie  inscription  turba  $e  medicorum  perieee  (Plix.  L  1. 11)  and 
in  Vopisc  Firm.  7,  4  the  collocation :  tumt  Aegyptii  .  .  .  mathemalicin  haruepicee^ 
medici.  On  the  other  hand  the  Imperial  court  physicians  knew  how  to  make 
themselves  respected. 

2.  The  oculists  also,  whose  names  we  learn  from  their  seals,  are,  to  conclude 
from  their  cognomina,  most  of  them  of  Greek  origin,  and  on  account  of  the 
frequency  of  the  names  Julius  and  Claudius  must  belong  to  the  1st  c^toxy  and 
the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  after  Christ;  CLGrotbfend,  die  Stempel 
d.  Augen&rzte,  Hannoy.  1867;  the  new  discoveries  in  JKlsin,  Jahrb.  d.  Alter- 
tumsfr.  im  Bheinl.  55,  98 ;  further  additions  57,  200  and  elsewhere.  AHisoH  di 
YiLLKFosss  et  HTh^demat,  cachets  d^oculistes  rom.  I,  Par.  1882.  For  elucidation 
see  also  WFbObmxb,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  87. 
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8.  Among  his  Boman  authorities  on  medicine  PLnrr  NH.  quotes  in  the  ind. 
auot.  to  b.  28  Oroniui  medicu$y  Ofiliut  medietu  (both  quoted  28,  42)  and  BabiriuM 
TnedieuB  (28,  74),  further  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  29  CaeeUiua  medieus  (his  commentarii 
29, 85).  Marckllus  (Empir.)  praef .  enumerates  among  veteret  medicinae  ariis  auctores 
latino  wermone  perscripiot :  uterque  JPlinim  (Plin.  the  Elder  and  the  so-called  Plin. 
Yalerianus)  et  Apuleiua  CeUu$  et  ApoUinarU  ac  Detignationus^  aliique  notmuUi  etiam 
proximo  tempore  illuetree  honoribtu  mri,  civee  ac  maioree  nottrij  SiburiuSj  Eulropiut 
atque  Ausoniue,  Cassiod.  inst.  div.  litt.  81  quodei  vobie  non  fuerit  graecarum  litter- 
arum  nota  facundia^  imprimis  habetis  Herbarium  Dioecoridisj  qui  herbas  agrorum 
mirtMbili  proprietate  diseeruit  atque  depinxit,  post  haec  legite  ffippocratem  eUqus 
Oidenum  latina  lingua  convereoe,  t.e.  Therapeutica  Galeni  ad  philoeophum  Olauconem 
destinata  et  Anonymum  quendam  qui  ex  divertie  auctoribue  probatur  eeee  coUectue. 
deinde  Aurdiani  Cadii  de  medicina  et  Hippocratis  de  herbis  et  curie  (cibis  YBose), 
divereoeque  tdiot  de  medendi  arte  compoaitoe  quoe  vobia  in  bybliotheeae  noeirae  einxbue 
reconditoe  .  .  .  derdiqui,  Mabcell.  Empib.  p.  145. 216  mentions  Nero^s  court 
physician,  Marcellus,  as  a  medical  writer.  Cf.  Qalkn  14,  p.  459. — Dietetical  works 
by  Soranus  (in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers),  translated  through  Caelius 
Aur.,  by  Theodorus  Priscianus,  Anthimus  and  others. — *  Dicta  Mard  medici  ad 
*  *  virum  dariesimuni  inter  cetera  eie :  etc.*  from  Bern.  109  s.  X  in  HHaokn,  de  cod. 
Bern.  Tironianis,  Bern  1880  p.  9. 

4.  The  numerous  writers  on  medicines  (esp.  on  simple  cdir^pc<nra),  fall  into  two 
divisions  according  as  they  classed  their  prescriptions  by  the  natural  kingdom 
from  which  they  were  taken,  or  by  the  suffering  parts  of  the  body  which  they 
were  intended  to  affect.  The  first  arrangement  is  adopted  esp.  by  Sex.  Placitus 
(animalia)  and  Ps.- Apuleius  (herbae) ;  but  the  majority,  following  the  example  of 
PHny  (NH.  25, 182),  adopted  the  second  system  and  began  the  enumeration  with 
the  head;  thus  Scribonius  Largus,  Serenus  Sammonious,  Plinius  YaL,  Marcellus 
Emp.,  Theodorus  Priscianus. 

5.  Collections  of  the  medici  vett.  lat.  by  Aldus  (1547)  and  H.  Stephanus  (1567). 
Anonymus  de  re  medica  in  Mai,  class,  auct.  7, 459  (fragment). — Collection  of  the 
writers  on  pharmacology  by  JChGAcksbmahit  (Parabilium  medicamentorum 
soriptt.  ant.,  NtLmb.  1788). 

6.  KSprknobl,  Oesoh.  d.  Arzneikunde,  b.  1^  (by  JBosenbaum)  Lpz.  1846, 1, 
199.  JFCHxcKSB,  Oesoh.  d.  Heilkunde,  voh  2.  HHIsbb,  Gesch.  d.  Medizin  1' 
(Jena  1875),  254.  BBriau,  Tarchiatrie  rom.  ou  la  m^ecine  officielle  dans  Tempire 
rom..  Par.  1877.  HNAnkb,  lexicogr.  Bemerkungen  medizinisch-philologischen 
Inhalts,  Phil.  82,  885.  577.    On  the  medicina  pliniana  see  §  411. 

66.  Military  science  and  history  were  introduced  into  lite- 
rature only  in  the  Imperial  period,  and  thus  we  have  Sex.  Julius 
Frontinus'  Strategemata  (under  Domitian),  Hyginus'  work  on 
encampments  (cf.  §  58),  and  (in  the  4th  century)  Yegetius'  work 
Epitoma  rei  miUtaris. 

L  In  the  Bepublican  time  we  may  perhaps  mention  the  defence  of  his  strate- 
gical conduct  in  Spain  and  before  Carthage  addressed  by  Scipio  Africanus  the 
Elder  in  a  Greek  letter  to  King  Philip:  see  Poltb.  10,  9,  a    Cf .  §  46,  2. 

2.  Yboet.  1,  8  compulit  evdutie  etuctorUnte  eame  in  hoc  opueculo  .  .  .  dicere  quae 
Cato  Cenaoriue  de  dieciplina  militari  ecripeit^  quae  Comdiue  Cdeue^  quae  IVontinue 
perHringenda  duxerunt,  quae  FcMtemue  diligentieeimue  iurie  militarie  adeertor  in  libroe 
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r^degity  quae  Auguati  H  Traiani  ffadrianique  eomdUMtienSbue  eamta  nuiL  ib.  2,  8 
CcUo  ille  maior  .  .  .  m  reip,  credidU  profuturum  ft  diaoipUntun  mUitartm  oomftrrti 
tn  l%U£Ta9  .  .  .  idtm  feotrufd  alii  complureM^  ted  praecipue  MrotUimtey  divo  Traiamo 
ab  eiu8  modi  comprobatue  induHria,  Laub.  Ltd.  de  magistr.  1,  47  ttdfirvpet  Kikr99  re 
Kal  narfprot  koI  KariX(rar  {oix  6  ovwiafidnit,  dXX'  Ircpot),  Kdrttif  vp6  aiMiif  6  vpthee,  tad 
^porrofott  /ictf*  oOt  koX  *Pcvarot  (Vegetins),  'Pw^uuiM  irvrcr. 

8.  From  Yegetios  is  copied  the  little  book  de  vooabnlis  rei  militaris  ad  Tmu- 
tum  Aug.  by  the  soi-disant  Modestus  (cf.  n.  4)  composed  in  the  15th  century  hj 
Pomponios  Laetos  (or  one  of  his  pupils),  together  with  whose  work  de  magistra- 
tibos  (and  de  legibos)  it  was  originally  brought  out  (anonymously).  Pbtboh, 
notitia  libr.  bibL  Taurin.  (1820)  85. 

4.  Yett  de  re  militari  soriptores  in  unum  redact!  corpus,  Wesel  1617.  We 
find  besides  Frontinus  and  Modestus  (n.  8.)  printed  in  earlier  editions  of  Yegetins, 
e.g.  by  8tewechius  (Antv.  1585)  and  PScriverius  (Antv.  1607).— MJIhxs,  d.  rOm. 
Milit&rliteratur,  Grenzboten  1878  Nr.  8a 

57.  In  the  department  of  Architecture,  even  in  the  Bepub- 
lican  period,  a  literature  was  commenced  by  Fuficius,  Yarro  and 
P.  Septimius.  Only  the  work  of  Vitnivins  de  architectora  be- 
longing to  the  Angustan  period  has  been  preserYed. 

L  YiTSUY.  7,  praef.  14  animadverti  ineareab  Ghraeeie  volumina  pLura  edita,  ah 
moHrie  oppido  quam  pauca,  Fufidtte  enim  mirum  de  hie  rAue  nt  primue  ineUtmt 
edere  vciumen^  item  Terentiue  Varro  de  novem  diedplinie  (see  below  §  166,  6,  a)  «fMim 
de  arehiteetura,  P,  Septimiue  duo.  As  architects  of  whom  no  written  works  are 
known  to  him,  he  mentions  ib.  17  Goesutius  and  G.  Mucins.  Gf.  GPaovis,  gli  archi- 
tetti  e  Parchitettura  presso  i  Bomani  (Mem.  d.  Turin.  Akad.  Ser.  II,  t  27. 1878). 
AGboist,  rev.  archtoL  28  (1874),  268. 

2.  YiTBUY.  1, 1,  8  requires  of  the  architect  ut  liUeratus  eit,  peritue  graphidae^ 
eruditue  geometriay  hisioriae  compluree  noverii^phHoeophoe  diligenter  audierit,  mueieatn 
eeierit,  tnedicinae  non  »U  ignarue^  reaponaa  iurieconaultorum  noverit^  aHrologitnn  eoe- 
lique  rationee  cogniUu  haheaL 

8.  YiTRUY.  5, 1  non  de  architectura  nc  aertbitur  ut  hiatoria  aut  poemata.  .  .  . 
vocahula  ex  artia  propria  neceaaitate  concepta  inconaueto  aermone  obiciunt  aena&ma 
obacuritatem. 

58.  The  science  of  land-measurement,  which  at  an  early 
time  became  indispensable  to  the  Romans  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
campments and  for  the  distribution  of  land  in  lots,  was,  so  far 
as  we  know,  first  treated  independently  by  Varro.  On  account 
of  the  military  colonies  and  the  survey  of  the  Empire  under 
Augustus,  the  importance  of  the  art  of  measuring  the  land  was 
so  increased  that  schools  were  instituted  exclusively  for  this  in 
the  Imperial  period,  and  a  peculiar  kind  of  literature,  half  mathe- 
matical and  half  juridical,  was  formed,  extending  from  the  first 
century  after  Christ  to  the  sixth.  The  oldest  of  these  literary 
land -measurers   (gromatici,    agrimensores)  is   Frontinus,  whose 
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work  was  in  the  5ih  centory  commented  on  by  Aggenos  Urbions. 
Under  Trajan,  Balbns  wrote  his  expositio;  to  the  same  reign 
belongs  Hyginus,  a  little  later  is  Sicolus  Flaccns.  But  M.  Junius 
NipRUS,  Lmocentius,  and  others  whose  Latin  is  partly  barbarous, 
belong  perhaps  to  the  5th  century.  Many  works  of  Boethius  con- 
cerning these  subjects  are  of  doubtful  authenticity.  Other  works 
again  are  anonymous. 

L  Caesar  stixnmoned  astronomers  and  geometers  from  Alexandria  to  Rome, 
and  by  them  the  works  of  Hero  were  introduced  into  Roman  literature.  With 
but  unimportant  exceptions  all  the  f ormulaSi  calculations  and  arrangements  for 
surveying  land  which  are  to  be  found  in  Roman  authors  can  be  traced  back  to 
passages  in  those  works  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  as  written  by  Hero. 
MCahtob,  Agrimens.  86.  Connection  of  the  art  of  surveying  with  ecclesiastical 
alBurs,  see  HNisskn,  Templum  (BerL  1869),  11 ;  with  jurisprudence,  cf.  Cic.  Mur. 
98.    Cf .  also  Mart.  10, 17,  5  memorum  longi$  .  .  .  vaaU  ille  libeUit. 

2.  Ps.-BosTH.  Schrr.  d.  rOm.  Feldmesser  1,  406  noinina  agrimmuorum :  Igeni 
(Hygini),  Tidi  FrotUini,  Sietdi  i^'Zoeci,  Agent  Urbici,  Marci  Itini  Nipii,  Baibi  menaoru, 
Caui  Langini,  Igini^  JEkdidii.  Extracts  ai'e  also  extant  ex  libris  DclaheUae^  ex  librU 
LeUmi  (also  called  LtUinu$  Togaliu),  ex  libris  Magonii  et  Vegoiae  auciorum  (cf.  p. 
850  Lachm.  idem  Vegoiae  Arrunti  VeUymno,-  cf.  §  77  and  MCllbb^s  Etr.  2',  81.  812. 
560,  NissBV  1.1.  10);  also  fragments  of  Faustus,  GkduS)  Innooentius  (§  447,  2), 
Mysrontius  (PDyspontius),  Valerius,  Yitalis. 

8.  The  chiel  MS.  is  Aroerianus  s.  YI/VII  in  WolfenbHttel. — Collections:  by 
CKjknsius  (Bei  agrariae  auotores  legesque,  Amst.  1674),  but  especiaUy:  Die 
Schrifteh  der  rOuL  Feldmesser  herausgg.  u.  erULutert  von  FBlume,  KLachmaxx, 
ThMomhskn  u.  ABudorff,  BerL  1848.  52 II. 

4.  Paul.  Festi  96  groma  (from  gnorma  f  see  FHultsch,  JJ.  118,  767)  appeUatur 
gemu  nuiekinoUie  cuiuedam  quo  regionea  agri  cuiusque  eogno8ci  poetutUy  quod  gemu 
Oraeci  ywii/ui^a  dieunL  A  gauging  instrument  therefore.  Cf.  in  general  Mommsxv, 
Schr.  d.  rOm.  Feldm.  2,  174,  WBein  and  EWOlfflim,  PEE.  1«,  594,  FHultsch  in 
Ersch  and  Gruber^s  Enc  1,  92,  97,  MCahtob,  d.  rOm.  Agrimensoren,  Lpz.  1875, 
BStObbr,  d.  rOm.  Grundsteuervermessungen  nach  d.  lat.  Text  des  gromat.  Cod. 
insbes.  des  Hyg.  Frontin.  u.  Nipsus,  Mlinch.  1877,  GBossi,  groma  e  squadro  owero 
storia  dell*  agrimensura  italiana.  Borne  1877.  PdbTissot,  les  agrimensores  dans 
Pane  Borne,  Par.  1879. 

5.  On  the  popular  constituents  in  the  language  of  the  gromatici  see  AFPott, 
ZfAW.  1854,  219. 

69.  Weights  and  measures  were  first  treated  independently, 
sometimes  in  metrical  form,  in  the  Imperial  period. 

1.  Metrologicorum  scriptorum  reliquiae;  coll.  rec.  partim  nunc  primum  ed. 
FHultsch.    Vol.  2  (scriptores  romani)  Lps.  1866. 

60.  Geography  was  among  the  Somans  first  separately 
treated  by  Varro  the  polyhistor,  next,  probably,  by  Cornelius 
Nepos,  but  generally  only  as  an  addition  or  appendix  to  history. 
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the  subject  and  its  treatment  remaining  dependent  on  the  Greeks 
except  so  far  as  individual  knowledge  added  to  their  materials,  as 
in  Cato's  Origines,  in  Caesar,  and  in  Sallust.  Some  also  described 
their  travels  and  what  they  themselves  had  seen,  e.g.  Trebius 
Niger,  Statins  Sebosns,  Turranius  Gracilis.  Under  Angostus, 
Agrippa  planned  a  large  map  of  the  world  accompanied  with 
explanations,  and  after  his  death  this  was  actually  executed  and 
exhibited  in  a  public  hall  in  Rome.  The  careful,  and  in  its  way 
critical,  labour  of  Pomponius  Mela  followed  soon  afterwards. 
Many  continued  to  make  separate  contributions  from  their  own 
observations,  e.g.  Seneca  in  his  writings  on  (India  and)  Egypt, 
Corbulo  and  Mucianus  on  the  East,  Suetonius  Paulinus  for  Africa, 
and  on  Germany  (besides  L.  Vetus  and  Pliny)  and  Britain 
Tacitus'  Germania  and  his  Agricola.  The  geography  of  Pliny 
the  Elder  in  books  in  to  VI  of  his  Natural  History  was  more 
comprehensive.  Seneca's  Quaestiones  naturales  contain  a  kind 
of  mathematical  and  physical  geography,  but  no  Soman  after 
Pliny  undertook  any  complete  geographical  work.  Pliny's  work 
was  epitomised  about  Hadrian's  time  and  enlarged  with  notices 
from  other  sources,  and  from  this  Solinus,  in  the  3rd  century  a.d., 
made  his  abridgment.  Again  in  the  3rd  century  lulius  Titianus 
the  Elder  wrote  his  chorography.  In  the  4th  century  we  have 
the  geographical  didactic  poems  of  Avienus  (orbis  terrae  and  era 
maritima)  and  Ausonius'  Mosella.  At  the  beginning  of  the  5th 
century  Butilius  Namatianus  wrote  his  Itinerarium  (de  reditu 
suo)  in  elegiac  metre ;  about  the  same  time  (or  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century)  Vibius  Sequester  wrote  his  schoolbook  on  the  geo- 
graphical names  occurring  in  the  standard  poets.  Of  the  same 
description  is  t  the  compilation  (in  connection  with  a  map)  from 
the  cosmography  of  the  orator  Julius  Honorius.  The  cosmo- 
graphy current  under  the  name  of  Aethicus  Ister  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century ;  the  work  of  the  so-called  Geographus 
of  Ravenna  lo  the  end  of  the  same  century.  Lists  of  the  roads, 
stations  and  distances  are  found  in  the  Itineraria,  of  which  we 
have  several  in  the  4th  century,  the  It.  Antonini,  the  It.  Hierosoly- 
mitanum  (from  Burdigala  to  Jerusalem),  and  the  It.  Alexandri. 
The  original  of  Peutinger's  map  may  probably  have  belonged  to 
the  middle  of  the  3rd  Christian  century,  and  is  indirectly  founded 
on  Agrippa's  work.  Frontinus'  work  de  aquis  urbis  Somas  (at 
the  end  of  the  1st  century)  is  limited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  the 
metropolis,  as  well  as  the  Index  of  the  regiones  of  Rome  in  the 
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4th  century,  which  exists  in  two  texts  (Notitia  regionum  and 
Cnriosum  urbis). 

1.  Geographi  lat  minores;  colL  rec.  proleg.  instr.  ABibsk,  Frankf.  1878. 
FUkkbt,  (}eographie  der  QrieclL  n.  BOm.  eep.  1, 1,  Gotha  1816.  EHBunbuby,  hist, 
of  geography  among  the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  Lond.  1879 11.  HKiepebt,  Lehrb. 
d.  alt.  Geogr.  (BerL  1878),  7  sqq.    HNissem,  ital.  Landesknnde  1, 17. 

2.  Maps,  plans  of  towns,  traveUing  maps,  map  of  the  island  of  Sardinia 
a.  580/174  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Mater  Matnta :  Liv.  41,  2a  Yabho  BB.  1, 2, 1 
9pteiamU»  in  parids  pidam  Ilaliam,  Propert.  5,  8,  87.  Agrippa's  map  of  the 
World :  §  220, 12.  Auson.  grat.  act.  8,  9  p.  21  sch. :  ut  qui  terrarum  orbem  uniug 
iabmlae  ambitu  circutMcribunt,  aliquarUo  detrimento  magnitudinity  miUo  ditpendio 
veriUUit,  Eumsh.  pro  restit.  schol.  20  (see  below  §  220^  12).  On  the  Peutingerian 
road  and  travelling  map:  §  412,  6.— Mommskn,  Ber.  d.  sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  8  (1851), 
99. — The  so-called  Capitoline  plan  of  the  town  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
after  Christ,  engraved  on  marble,  preserved  in  a  fragmentary  condition;  best 
represented  in  HJobdax^s  Forma  Urbis  Bomae,  Berl.  1874. 
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B.  SPECIAL  AND  PERSONAL  PART. 

I. 
THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

To  THE  Ykab  u.c.  514.    B.C.  240. 

61.  All  written  compositions  in  the  oldest  time  exceeding  the 
limits  of  mere  registers  had  a  certain  rhythmical  form,  and  were 
therefore  carmina. 

• 

1.  Caxmen  (old  casmen,  related  to  Ca9fMna  [Cdmena] ,  CarmmUa  and  cognates) 
e.g.  Liv.  1,  24.  26  (Ux  horrendi  carsttfiM).  82.  8,  64  {rogtUionu  earnMii).  10,  88  (an 
oath).  41.  89,  15  (aoUemne  carmen  preceUumis  quod  prctefari  magiitnUMS  tclerU). 
Cic.  Miir.  26  (praetor  ne  .  ,  .  aliquid  ip$e  sua  sporUe  loqueretur  ei  guoque  carmen 
compoaitum  eat),  leg.  2,  59  (XTI  tabb.).  de  or.  1,  245.  Macbob.  8,  9,  6  sqq.  (carmen 
quo  di  evocantur).  Sen.  cons,  ad  Marc.  18, 1  (aoUeninia  pontificalU  earminii  verba), 
BiTBCHL,  opuso.  4,  298.  HimNTZBB,  ZfOW.  11,  2.  12,  526  (of.  PhiL  28,  242). 
OBiBBBCK,  J  J.  77, 201.  HJoBDAN,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  167.  EBIhrsms, 
JJ.  185,  65. — Such  a  rhythmical  system  (in  series,  each  containg  four  arses),  often 
supported  by  alliteration,  is  shown  e.g.  in  the  very  ancient  farmer^s  prayer  in 
Cato  BB.  141  etc.  BWestphal,  Metr.  d.  Gr.  2<,  86.  JHukxeb,  ftlteste  lat.-christl. 
Bhythmen  8.  BPeter,  de  Bom.  precationum  carminibus  in  the  Commentt.  phil. 
in  hon.  Beiiferscheidii,  BresL  1884,  67.    Gf.  §  85. 

2.  WCoRssEN,  origines  poesis  rom.,  BerL  1846.  BWestphal,  d.  ftlteste  Form 
der  rOm.  Poesie,  Tttb.  1852.  HNettleship,  on  the  earliest  Italian  literature,  in  his 
lectures  45. — J  Wordsworth,  Fragments  and  specimens  of  early  Latin  (down  to 
Varro  inclusively)  with  introductions  and  notes,  Oxford  1874.  FDAllsh,  Bemnants 
of  early  Latin,  Boston  1880. 

62.  The  old  Boman  hind  of  rhythm  is  denoted  by  the  name 
of  saturnian,  i.e.  old  Italian,  verse.  A  division  into  two  halves 
is  its  prominent  feature.  Further  the  accent  (high-tone)  seems 
to  be  of  principal  importance.  Of  the  arses  marked  thereby  there 
are  three  in  each  half  of  the  verse,  while  the  thesis  may  be  sup- 
pressed and  the  avoidance  of  hiatus  is  not  yet  recognised.  The 
thesis  may  be  disyllabic.  The  loose  structure  of  these  lines  is 
strengthened  by  alliteration.  Another  theory  regards  the  verse 
as  quantitative,  determines  its  character  from  the  point  of  view 
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of  prosody  in  oonnection  with  the  oldest  scenic  poets,  and  thus 
requires  for  the  arses  either  one  long  or  two  short  syllables,  and 
assumes  the  following  specimen  of  a  satumian : 

\J      jf  \J       mm  \J       ^    \j\         ^     \J^  \J   Lm^ 

Midum,    <ia&iiM<    UeiSXi    NaMo   poAae, 

The  satumian  verse  was  supplanted  by  the  Greek  metres  of 
the  scenic  poets  and  Ennius,  but  survived  for  a  long  time  in 
popular  poetry ;  at  Rome  it  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  use  even 
sooner  than  elsewhere. 

1.  Yabbo  LL.  7,  86  Fauni  dei  Latinorum  .  .  .:  hoi  vertibus,  quat  vocant 
Satumioa^  in  nlvedrtimt  locia  traditum  eH  tolitot  fart  futura  (cf.  Fbst.  225).  Mab. 
YiCT.  QL.  6, 188  vertua  cut  priaca  apud  Laitum  aeku  tamquam  Ittdo  §1  indigents 
StUumio  aive  I^aunio  nommt  dedit, 

2.  SxBY.  Verg.  Q.  2,  885  *  veraQmB  ineomptia  ludunt  ^ :  id  eat  carminibua  atUumio 
ntstro  eompoaitia;  quod  ad  rhythmum  aclum  vulgarea  camponere  eauaueverunL  Cf. 
Teuffel,  JJ.  77,  28L  Opinion  of  Nikbuhb,  KFHkbmahh  (KultnrgeBoh.  2,  57), 
BWestphix  (Qriech.  Metr.  2s,  86;  Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1884,  840) ;  recently  repeatedly 
combated :  OKsller,  d.  satom.  Vers  als  rhythmiscli  erwieeen,  Prag  1868.  86  II. 
FBAvoRnro,  riv.  fiL  1888,  425.  BTnuBinnrsxv,  d.  Satomier  n.  8.  Yerli.  sur  sp&t 
Volkspoesie,  Halle  1885.  HGlbditsch  in  IwMtlUer'a  Handb.  2,  577.~If  so,  the 
later  popular  songs  would  be  a  mere  revival  of  the  original  prosody,  long  sup- 
pressed by  art-poetry  (see  however  WMeykr,  rhythmische  Dicht.,  Abhh.  d. 
Mtlnchn.  Ak.  17,  269).  Altogether  the  satumian,  when  so  viewed,  forms  a  homo- 
geneous link  in  the  history  of  Indo-European  popular  poetry  (see  §  61, 1).  Cf . 
Wbstpbal,  LL  85.  EBabtsch,  d.  satum.  Vers  u.  d.  altdeutsche  Langseile,  Lps. 
1867.    FALLEN,  Zf vgL  Sprachf.  24,  572. 

8.  Quantitative   theory.     The  later  theories  of   metre  seek  to  rank   the 
satumian  verse  entirely  with  the  Qreek  metrical  system.   Gaxs.  Bass.  GL.  6,  265 
(aatumium)  noatri  exiatimaverufU  prcprium  eaae  italicae  ragumis^  aed  falluntur,     a 
Ghrctecia  enim  varie  et  muUia  modia  tractatua  eat    .    ,    ,    noatri  autem  antiquij  tU  vert 
dicam  quod  apparet^  uai  auni  eo  non  cbaerv€Ua  Uge  nee  uno  genera  cuatodiio  ut  inter  ae 
eonaentiant  veraua^  aed  praeterquam  quod  duriaaimoa  fecerunt  etiam  alioe  Ifrevioreaj 
edioa  longiorea  inaeruerunt  ut  vix  invenerim  apud  Naevium  quoa  pro  exemplo  ponerem 
.    .    .    optimua  eat  quern  Metelli  propoauerunt  de  Naevio    .    .    .    ^  Malum.  dabmU 
Metelli  Naevio  poetae\    hie  enim  aatumiua  conaiat  ex  hipponactei  quadrati  iambici  poa^ 
teriore  comvuUe  et  phaUico  metro,    Chabisius  de  versu  saturnio :  §  419, 4.   The  quan- 
titative theory  is  represented  by  QHermann  (Metrik  §  525),  KLACHMAmr  (^der 
Urheber  der  Bemerkungen  in  s.  Bruders  Abhh.  de  fontt.  Liv.  1,  78.  2;  de  die 
Alliensi  thes.  11,  wie  er  mir  selbet  gesagt  hat '  MHebtz),  KOMOllsb  (ad  Fest. 
p.  896),  FBitschl  (opusc.  4, 88  and  elsewhere)  and  the  scholars  named  further  on 
in  this  note.    Limitations  and  corrections  of  Bitschl^s  theory:  FBOchslbh  JJ. 
87, 880.    ASpekoel,  PhiL  28,  81.    ThKobsch,  de  versu  Sat.,  Moscow  1868.    The 
permanent  benefit  of  Bitschl^  researches  has  been  to  establish  that  the  enquiry 
must  start  from  the  satumians  of  the  inscriptions  (collected  e.g.  in  B&cheleb^s 
anthol.  epigr.  lat.  8  [Bonn  1876] ,  p.  8-11  and  in  Havbt  IJ.    The  satumians  of 
Andronicus  and  Naevius  are  (notwithstanding  LMWer^s  arg^ument  to  the  con- 
trary) of  secondary  importance.     But  the  single  metrical  form  employed  by  a 
nation  still  without  literary  culture  cannot  have  been  tied  down  by  a  variety  of 
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artificial  and  difficult  mles,  which  could  not  be  apprehended  by  the  unaided  ear. 
— LHaybt,  de  satumio  Latinorum  versu.  inest  reliquiarum  quotquot  supersunt 
sylloge,  Par.  1880.  LMOlleb,  d.  satum.  Vers  u.  s.  Denkm&ler,  Lpz.  1885.  £ 
Bahrkks,  FPB.  6. 19.    HUskkkr,  altgriech.  Versbau,  Bonn  1887,  77. 

4.  Popular  employment  of  this  metre,  detached  examples  in  inscriptionB  etc. 
down  to  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent.  u.c.  Satumians  are  frequently  dificemible 
in  records  preserved  by  the  historians.  Caxs.  Bass.  GL.  6, 265  in  tabulia  aniiquia  quat 
triumphaturi  duces  in  Cttpitdio  JigebanL  Festus  162  s.  v.  navali  corona.  Gaes. 
Bass.  GL.  6,  265.  Livius  40,  52  (a.  575/179).  41,  28  (a.  580/174).  Schol.  Bob.  to 
Oia  Arch.  p.  859  Or.  (a.  620/184).  Of.  §  88.  85.  90,  5. 115  and  168,  7.  Satumians 
are  perhaps  also  to  be  found  in  Yarrows  Menippean  satires,  see  LMOllbu,  d.  satum. 
Vers  151.— BOcHELKB,  JJ.  77,  61.  Teufpel,  ib.  281.  WFeOhneb,  PhiL  18,  20a 
EBlHBSNs,  JJ.  129, 887.  Among  the  Oscans  and  Paelignians  the  satumian  was 
also,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  inscriptions,  the  national  metre.  Gf. 
BOcHELEB,  BhM.  80,  441.  88,  274.  SBuooe,  altital.  Studien  (Ghristiania  1878)  88. 
This  was  likewise  the  case  among  the  Umbrians,  as  appears  from  the  assonances 
in  the  Igubine  tables.  See  GFGeotetend,  PBE.  4,  99.  Wbstphal,  ftlteste  rOm. 
Poesie  57 ;  Metr.  2^,  87.  Gonceming  the  alliteration  in  the  satumian  see  HJordam  , 
krit.  Beitr.  je.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  175.    More  on  this  subject  §  98, 1. 

63.  As  regards  their  subjects  the  monuments  and  oompositions 
of  the  oldest  time  are  chiefly  practical;  they  partly  relate  to 
ritual,  partly  to  political  and  historical  matters,  some  being  of 
a  private,  others  of  a  public  character.  After  the  4th  century 
u.c.  Law  also  gains  some  significance  in  literature. 

From  the  year  890/864  there  was  a  permanent  stage  in  Bome ;  see  §  6, 8. 
FDGerulch,  griechischer  Einfluss  in  Bom  im  5.  Jahrh.  d.  St.,  Bas.  1872. 

a)   CoNCEBNIKG  ItlTES. 

64.  At  the  vernal  festivals  of  the  S alii  in  March  these  priests, 
during  their  processions,  used  to  sing  old  ritual  songs  (axamenta) 
in  honour  of  Mars  and  Quirinus,  which  had  become  unintelligible 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  and  were  then 
accordingly  annotated ;  the  faithful  preservation  of  these  songs 

•  justifies  the  conclusion  that  they  were  committed  to  writing  at 
an  early  time. 

1.  They  are  ascribed  to  Numa :  Vabro  LL.  7,  8.  Gic.  de  or.  8,  197.  Hob.  £. 
2, 1,  86.  Liv.  1,  20.  QuiHT.  1, 10,  20.  Teb.  Scaur.,  GL.  7,  2a  Diomed.  GL.  1, 476. 
Both  colleges  of  the  Salii,  the  elder  Palatini  and  the  younger  Gollini  (agoneDses) 
had  such  songs.  Sery.  Verg.  Aen.  8, 285  duo  sunt  genera  Sediarum,  eiaU  im  Saliaribue 
carminUma  invenilur.  In  gen.  Mabquabi>t,  Staatsverw.  8',  427.  PBitf.T.ieB,  ritan. 
Mythol.  12, 855. 

2.  QuiHT.  1,  10,  20  vertui  quoque  Saliorum  hahent  carmen.  Delivery  of  the 
songs  cum  iripudiie  eoUemnique  eaUatu  Lit.  1,  20,  4 ;  cf .  Hob.  G.  4,  1,  28. — ^Their 
obscurity,  Hob.  LI.  Quint.  1,  6,  40  Stdiorum  carmina  vix  eaeerdotibui  euie  eatie 
inidlecta:  »ed  Ula  muiari  veUU  rdigio  et  coneecratia  utendum  est    Hence  the  oom- 

.  mentary  of  L.  Aelius  Stilo  (Yabbo  LL.  7, 2.    Fest.  141. 146.  210. 288),  whereas  that 


•  •  •  • 

•  -     • 
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of  Sabidius  (Schol.  Yesoh.  to  Aen.  10,  241)  rests  only  on  Mai's  arbitrary  assump- 
tion.  Preference  of  later  antiquarians,  Hor.  1.L  Capitoliv.  M.  Ant.  4.  Stmm ach. 
ep.  8, 44. 

8.  Collection  and  explanation  of  the  fragments,  e.g.  Bbbok,  opnsc.  1,  477. 
CoBSSBN,  origg.  poes.  rom.  48.  55.  Wordsw.,  EL.  564.  FPB.  29.  Gf.  HJobdan, 
krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  der  lat.  Spr.  211.  LHaykt,  de  versu  Sat.  248;  rev.  d.  phil. 
4, 15. 

4.  In  the  time  of  the  decay  of  the  old  religion  even  the  praises  of  princes 
were  inserted  in  the  songs  of  the  Salii,  e.g.  of  Augustus  (Dio  51,  20.  Mon.  Anc. 
2,  21  ^nomenqus  rneum  $enatu9  cansuUo  incC^  u$uni  eat  in  ioliare  e<trmen=ClLu  8,  p. 
790.  791),  Germanicus  (Tac.  A.  2,  88),  Brusus  (Tag.  A.  4,  9),  Verus  (Iul.  Cap.  M. 
Ant.  21,  5)  and  Caracalla  (Spabtiak.  Caraa  11,  6). 

66.  The  Arvalian  brotherhood,  who  held  their  annual 
festival  with  solemn  sacrifices,  field-processions  etc.  in  the  second 
half  of  May,  a  short  time  before  the  harvest,  had  also  their  un- 
varying ancient  songs,  one  of  which,  together  with  the  minutes 
of  a  meeting  of  this  order  in  a.d.  218,  has  been  preserved.  It 
was  recited  with  lively  dance-like  movements  (tripudium)  and 
in  alternate  singing. 

1.  Very  important  fragments  (14-241  a.d.)  of  the  aclaeolUgiifratrum  Arvalium 
have  been  frequently  found  since  1570  in  the  grove  of  the  dea  Bia  (who  was 
worshipped  by  this  brotherhood)  near  the  5th  milestone  of  the  via  Campana  (now 
the  Yigna  Ceccarelli),  especially  in  1777,  and  again  in  1866  and  following  years. 
The  principal  of  the  early  works  is :  Q.  Mabihi,  gli  atti  e  monumenti  de*  fratelli 
arvali,  Borne  1795  11.  Becent :  Acta  fratrum  Arvalium  quae  supersunt,  restituit  et 
illustr.  GHenzen.  Acc.  fragmenta  fastorum  in  luco  Arval.  effossa,  Berh  1874  and 
CIL.  6,  2028  sqq.  In  addition  to  these  other  finds  e.g.  Ephem.  epigr.  2,  211 ;  buU. 
arch.  1882,  72.  201.  1888,  110;  buU.  di  commiss.  arch,  di  Boma  12,  4.  14,  861 
Selection  in  Wilmaiths  2870  sqq.  Cf.  in  general  Mabquabdt,  rOm.  Staatsverw 
8*,  447.    ThBibt  in  Boscher's  Lex.  d.  Myth.  1, 970. 

2.  In  the  record  of  the  year  218  (CIL.  6. 2104 ;  cf .  ib.  1, 28.  Wiuf .  2879.  DIE. 
892)  we  read :  Ibi  tacerdUet  dust  tuccincti  ItbellU  (text-books)  acceptia  carmen  de^ 
acindetUea  (Wkissbbodt,  obss.  in  S.  C.  de  Bacc.  81)  tripodaveruni  in  verba  haec.  Here 
follows  the  text  of  the  song.  Facsimile  of  the  same  in  Bitschl,  PLM.  Tf .  86  (also 
Jordan  1.1. 192).  Becent  treatises  concerning  the  chant:  FBCchelkb,  ind.  schoL, 
Bonn  1876,  8.  LHavbt,  de  versu  Sat.,  Par.  1880,  218.  HJobdan,  krit.  Beitr.  je. 
Qesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  189.  MBr^al,  rev.  crit.  1880, 128 ;  m^m.  de  la  soc.  de  linguist. 
4  (1881),  878.  G^DOM,  restit.  et  interpret,  du  chant  des  fr.  Arv.,  Par.  1882 ;  nouv. 
dtude  sur  le  chant  Ldmural  (!),  les  fr.  Arv.  etc.,  Par.  1884.  CPauli,  altiath  Studd 
4  (1881),  1.    LMCllsb,  d.  satum.  Vers  99. 

66.  67.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  other  sacerdotal  bodies 
also  had  their  old  hymns  and  litanies.  There  existed  also  an- 
cient maxims  and  prophecies  in  satumian  metre,  attributed  by 
popular  opinion  to  Faunus,  Carmentis  and  others,  many  of  which 
were  collected  at  an  early  date,  though  far  more  were  interpo- 
iated  and  forged. 
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1.  Emrius  ann.  v.  222  Y.  veraUnu  quoa  olim  Fauni  vtUewque  canebanL  votes  means 
a  priestly  singer  (as  opposed  to  poetOj  the  artistic  poet) :  the  origin  of  the  word  is 
obscure.  Mommsen  Herm.  16,  620,  4  even  thinks  it  may  be  Qallic  in  its  deriva- 
tion. Fbbt.  825  fferaua  antiquitsimi,  quUms  Faunus  fata  eeciniste  hominilnu  videtur^ 
Satumii  appeUantur,  Similarly  Carmentis  gave  ififUrpovt  x/'^^M^  (Plut.  quaest. 
rom.  56),  that  is  in  the  satumius  (Yasr.  LL.  7,  88).  Similiter  Mareiue  et  IhMicin$ 
votes  eecinisse  dicurUur  (Cic.  div.  1, 115).  Hob.  E.  2,  1,  26  annosa  vclumina  valnnij 
and  also  Porphtrio  :  veteres  lihroe  Marei  vatie  SihyUaeque  et  eimilium,  Cf.  Fest.  826 
ex  librie  eihyUinie  et  voticinio  Marei  vatie.    Corssen,  origg.  6. 162. 

2.  Marcins  (Cic.  1.1.  Liv.  25, 12  and  MHertz  on  that  passage  and  JJ.  100,  268 ; 
Macr.  sat.  1, 17.  Plin.  NH.  7,  119.  Porphtb.  LI. ;  cf.  TsaT.  165 :  in  carmine  Cn, 
Morcii)  lived  some  time  (uncertain  how  long)  before  the  second  Punic  war  (vettee 
hie  Morctue  illuetrie  fuerat  etc.  Liv.  LI.).  Several  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by 
Cic.  div.  1,  89  (Morcii  frairee^  nobili  loco  nati).  2, 118  (nee  Puhlicio  neecio  eui,  nee 
Mardit  vatibua),  Skrv.  Aen.  6,  70.  Stmkach.  ep.  4,  84  Mareiorum  vatum  divinatio 
caducia  ccrticHma  incuUxUa  eH.  Cf.  §  84,  2.  B^construction  in  satumians  of  the 
specimens  in  Livt  1.1.  by  Wicstphal,  Form  d.  ftlt.  rOm.  Poesie  58.  But  there  are 
nnmistakeable  instances  of  the  hexameter  rhythm,  and  accordingly  we  must 
assume  either  a  later  recasting  in  hexameters  (Bibbbck,  JJ.  77,  204)  or  corruption  | 
(BiRRENS  FPB.  21).  Ibid.  or.  6,  8,  12  (an  improbable  statement)  apud  Latinos 
Marcius  votes  primus  praecepta  composuity  ex  quibus  est  illttd  ^postremus  dicas,  primus 
taceos:  Cf .  WoROBW.  EL.  288.     FPB.  86.  294. 


b)  Political  and  Historical  Documents. 

68.  The  following  treaties  of  alliance  are  mentioned  in  the 
Begal  period :  1)  the  apocryphal  treaty  of  Somulus  with  the 
Veientines  of  100  years'  duration ;  2)  Tullus  Hostilius'  treaty 
with  the  Sabines ;  3)  Servius  Tullius'  treaty  with  the  Latins ; 
4)  Tarquinius'  (Superbus  ?)  peace  with  Gabii. 

■ 

1.  DioMTS.  antiq.  2,  55  ^n^Xcur  iptxdpa^  rdt  6/10X07/01,  according  to  Greek 
custom.  —  2.  DiOMTS.  8.  88  oriJXaf  ijrnypd^ovs  04vrtt,  cf .  Hor.  E.  2,  1,  24  sq. 

8.  DiONTS.  4.  26  ffHiXrfP  KaratrKevdffas  x<^^^  fypayf/ep  h  rairrTj^  etc.,  and  it  was 
ypa/xfuirtap  x<*'Po^rrjpas  iWriPixiaPt  off  t6  xaXaibp  if  'EXXdf  ixpS.ro,  Historical  ?  cf.  Momm- 
sen, BG.  1',  216.  Ihnb  BG.  1,  58.  Detlspsen,  Phil.  20,  448. — 4.  It  was  written  on 
the  hide  of  the  ox  then  sacrificed,  ypdfifiaffip  d^oucoFt,  and  preserved  in  the  temple 
of  Sancus,  Dionts.  4,  58.  Cf.  Paul.  Festi  56.  Hob.  1.1.  Mommsen  is  against  con- 
necting it  with  Tarquinius  Superbus,  BG.  1',  216.  See  also  ScHWBOLBa,  BG.  1, 
18.  21.  87.  48.  789. 

69.  In  the  oldest  time  of  the  Eepublic  we  find  1)  the  docu- 
ment comprising  the  maritime  and  commercial  treaty  with 
Carthage,  supposed  to  date  from  a.  u.c.  246/b.c.  609  the  first  year 
of  the  Republic  ;  2)  the  treaty  with  king  Porsena ;  3)  the 
treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Latins  dating  261/493 ;  4)  the  Foedus 
Ardeatinum  in  the  year  310/444.     To  these  we  may  add  5)  the 
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lex  tribunicia  prima  of  the  year  261/493  and  6)  the  lex  Icilia 
de  Aventino  publicando,  of  the  year  298/466. 

1.  FoLYB.  8.  22  iuLBifKai  •  .  .  dt  Ka$*  6cw  Ijp  dvpaT6w  dxpipiffrvra  iieppvtiwedcaPTtt 
^fteit  {fToyeypa^ofUP,  niKucu&ni  yiip  if  Sia^pd  T^TOi^e  r^t  JkaXiKTOv  koX  vapik  *Futfialon 
rijs  vw  vpbt  Hip  dpxalop  (bare  rodt  ffwertardTovt  (pul  /liXit  i^  iviffrdffttat  iievKpiPtip, 
This  frequently  controverted  statement  of  Polybios  has  been  more  and  more  con- 
firmed by  the  inscriptions  found  in  recent  yearty  of  which  some  date  back  to  the 
8rd  cent.  u.c.  (§  88). 

2.  Flix.  NH.  84, 189  infoedere  guod  expmUit  regihu  popido  rom.  dedit  Portena 
nominatim  comprehentum  inveni'mtu  ne/err^  nin  in  agri  euUu  uteretur, — 8.  Cxc.  Balb. 
28,  58  foedtu  .  .  .  quod  quiden  nuper  in  ctlumna  ahenea  meminimu$  post  roHra 
incimtm  et  peracripium  fuiste.  Cf.  Lxv.  2^  88.  Fest.  166.  Dionys.  6,  95.  Mommsbn, 
Herm.  5, 281.— 4.  Liv.  4, 7.  Mommskh,  rOm.ChronoL*  9a— 6.  Fbst.  818, 80.-6.  Liv. 
8,  81.  DxoKTs.  10,  82.  Schwsolbb,  BG.  2,  8%. 

m 

70.  The  so-called  leges  regiae,  supposed  to  be  decrees  and 
decisions  of  the  Eoman  kings,  and  which  partly  aSect  an  antique 
diction  and  are  of  a  religious  character,  in  reality  represent 
traditional  laws  of  a  very  high  age,  which  were  not,  however, 
written  down  tiU  a  later  time  and  were  then  arbitrarily  assigned 
to  single  kings. 

1.  HEDiBKssy,  Versuche  z,  Krit.  u*  Aualeg.  d.  Quellen  d.  rOm.  Bechts  (1828) 
284.  ScHWBGLSB,  BG.  1,  28.  572.  664,  GBamni,  fontes  iur.*  1  sq.  Wobdbw.,  EL. 
^8.  MoMMSEN,  Staatsr.  2,  40.  MVoxot,  d.  leges  regiae,  Lpz.  1876.  77  II  (Abh.  d. 
sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  555.  648). 

71.  The  collection  of  these  supposed  leges  regiae  was  after  its 
author  called  ius  Papirianum.  As  the  oldest  ius  civile  coin- 
cides with  the  ius  sacrum,  the  contents  of  that  collection,  with 
regard  to  some  decrees  in  it,  might  to  a  certain  degree  be  de- 
scribed as  ius  civile,  but  more  strictly  it  consisted  of  sacerdotal 
rules.  The  coUection  seems  never  to  have  received  an  official 
sanction. 

1.  FoMPox.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  §  2  quae  cmne$  {leffe$  regiae)  etmecripiae  eocstant  in  libro 
tSextii  Papirii,  qui  fuit  illit  temporibus  quihus  Superhts  ,  ,  .  ie  liber  appeUatur 
iu»  civile  Papirianum  .  .  .  quod  (Papiriue)  leges  tine  ordine  latas  in  unum  com- 
poeuiL  ib.  §  86  fuit  in  primie  peritue  {iurie)  P.  Papiriue,  qui  leges  regiae  in  unum 
contidit.  DiONTS.  8,  86  a2  repi  tQp  UpQp  dtaypa^  (dt  UefivOaos  ffvpiorfia-aTo)  lurk 
r^  ixfioK^  T&p  pafftXibfP  tit  dpayfHt^nifp  iif/uHrlop  ad$n  ijx^rieop  (nr  dpdpdt  lepot/tdiTeu 
Vatou  Uaviplov  etc  Cf.  ib.  8, 70, 1.  On  the  uncertainty  respecting  the  personality 
and  date  of  Pap.  see  Schwbolsb,  BG.  1,  24.  Cf.  OClasom,  JJ.  108,  719.  Granius 
Flaccus*  (§  199,  7)  liber  de  iure  Papiriano  is  quoted  by  Faulus  dig.  50, 16, 144.  Cf . 
WB£iv,  FBE.  4.  660.    BSchOij^  Xn  Ubb.  51.    MVoiot  (see  §  70, 1)  p.  670. 

72.  The  commentarii  regum,  though  wrongly  professing 
to  be  works  of  the  kings  themselves,  seem  to  have  contained  de- 
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crees  concemlng  the  kingly  privileges  and  functions,  very  ancient 
as  to  the  facts  themselves,  and  written  down  and  collected  in 
^historical  time. 

1.  Cic.  p.  Bab.  p.  r.  15  60?  annalium  monumentis  atque  ex  regum  eonimentariU. 
We  find  special  mention  of  commerUarii  Numae  (Liv.  1,  81)  which  Ancns  Martins 
in  album  data  proponere  In  publico  iiuhei  (Lnr.  1,  82,  cf.  Diohts.  8,  86).  "twofutiuum 
Nw/ia  (Plut.  Marcell.  8)=K6rt  Numae  (Piso  ap.  Plin.  NH.  28, 14k)=Uge9  Numae 
(Serv.  Aen.  6,  860)=^  PompUii  regie  in  Pontificum  librie  (Fbst.  p.  189).  Gf. 
§  71, 1.  So  also  commeniarii  Servii  TuUii  (Liv.  1,  e0)=di9eriptio  daeeium  and  cen- 
turiarum  (Fest.  246.  249),  and  in  its  contents  al8O=e0fi«ortae  ieibulae  (Cic.  orat. 
156).  ScHwsoLEB,  BG.  1,  27;  cf.  545.  Mommben,  Staatsrecht  2, 10.  MVoiotI.  1. 
647. 

2.  The  books  of  Nnma  on  religions  and  philosophical  subjects,  disooyered  a. 
578/181,  for  which  Piso  and  Hemina  are  the  earliest  authorities  and  whidh  must 
be  due  to  a  forgery  or  mystification,  are  of  a  different  character ;  this  is  the 
earliest  example  we  have  of  such  pretended  '  finds '  (EBohdb  gr.  Boman  272,  2). 
Varro  (de  cultu  deorum)  ap.  Auoubtim.  civ.  dei  7,  84.  Lnr.  40,  29.  Pliit.  NH.  18, 
84.  EvLasaitlx  (on  the  books  of  king  Numa)  in  his  Studd.  d.  klass.  Altert., 
Begensb.  1854,  92  and  to  the  contrary  ScHwaaLSH,  BG.  1,  564. 

73.  The  priests  made  the  most  extensive  use  of  writing ;  they 
framed  rules  for  religious  worship  and  ritual,  made  compilations 
of  the  rulings  of  the  priestly  colleges  on  cases,  sacerdotal  or 
administrative,  which  might  serve  as  precedents  for  future 
occasions  (libri  and  commentarii  pontificum),  and  kept 
records  of  their  meetings  (acta,  §  77). 

1.  Vague  citations  (pontijicea  dicunt^  doeerdy  apud  p,  legimue  etc.)  Yarbo  LL.  5, 28. 
CoLUM.  2,  21,  5.  Macb.  sat.  8.  20,  2. — Val.  Pbob.  GL.  4,  271  in  legihue  pMide  pomU- 
ficumque  numumentis, 

2.  Pontificum  libri,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  198.  Hob.  £.  2,  1,  26.  Fest.  189  teatimonio 
eaee  libroa  pontificum,  in  quibue  $it  etc.  Macb.  sat.  1, 12,  21. — pont^ficii  libri,  Yabb. 
LL.  5,  98.  Cic.  rep.  2,  54 ;  cf .  ND.  1,  84.  Fest.  doH.—pontifiadee  libri,  8kh.  ep.  108, 
81.  Sebv.  Verg.  Eel.  5,  66.  G.  1,  21.  A.  12,  608 ;  cf .  Lyd.  mens.  4,  20,— libri  eacri, 
Sbbv.  G.  1,  272.  libri  eacrorum,  Fest.  141. — commentarii  eacrorum  (pont^calium), 
Fest.  165.  286.  360,— commentarii  pontificum,  Gic.  Brut.  55.  de  dom.  186.  Liv.  4, 8. 
6,  1.  Plin.  NH.  18, 14.  Quint.  8, 2,  12.— icpo^oyrcSr  ypa^cU,  Dionys.  8,  56.  Uptd  dAroc, 
ib.  1,  78.  itpai  pLpXoi,  ib.  10,  1. — The  indigitamenta  (*  formulas  used  in  inyocation  ' 
see  CoBssEN,  de  Volscorum  ling.,  Naumb.  1858,  19),  were  in  the  keeping  of  the 
Pontifices,  i.e.  pontificalee  libri,  Sebv.  G.  1.  21. — ^Were  the  taera  Argeorum  men- 
tioned by  Varro  LL.  5,  45  derived  from  the  libri  pontificii  f  See  HJobdait,  rOm. 
Topogr.  2,  237.  599. 

8.  Amdbobch,  de  eacrie  Pom,  libris,  Part  I,  Bresl.  1840  and  d.  BeligionsbUcher 
d.  Bom.,  Bonn  1848  (Z.  f.  Kath.  Thcol.).  Schwegleb  BG.  1,  81.  ELeaBSBT, 
quaest.  pontificales,  Berl.  1859,  79.  EHObneb,  JJ.  79,  407.  MVoiot  (§  70,  1)  p. 
648.  ABeiffebscheid,  JB.  1880  8,  274.  PPbeibisch,  de  libris  pontificiis,  Bresl. 
1874 ;  fragmenta  libr.  pontificiorum,  Tilsit  1878. 
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74.  The  Pontifices,  who  possessed  the  art  of  keeping  account 
of  the  time,  arranged  also  the  fasti,  i.e.  a  list  of  the  days  for 
*  awards '  or  the  administration  of  the  law  (dies  agendi,  dies  fasti), 
this  being  part  of  the  table  of  each  month  (Kalendarium),  enume- 
rating also  the  feasts,  games,  markets,  sacrifices  etc.  falling  on 
each  day,  to  which  were  gradually  joined  first  the  anniversaries 
of  disasters,  and  then  other  short  notices  of  historical  events,  as 
well  as  observations  on  the  rising  of  certain  constellations.  After 
these  fasti  had  been  made  public  (§  88),  private  persons  also 
undertook  the  compilation  of  fasti  in  the  shape  of  tables  or 
books,  and  they  became  the  subjects  of  learned  discussions. 
After  the  introduction  of  the  Julian  era  (709/45)  these  publica- 
tions became  again  official,  and  were  made  by  the  Emperor  in 
his  quality  of  pontifex  maximus.  We  possess  a  number  of  frag- 
ments of  calendars  which  were  engraved  or  written  (painted)  at 
Borne  and  in  neighbouring  Italian  towns,  and  which  extend  from 
the  8th  century  u.o.  to  the  time  of  Claudius  (from  a.  723/31  B.C. 
to  804/61  A.D.).  When  the  new  chronology  had  become  suffici- 
ently familiar,  the  industry  of  private  persons  found  there  a  new 
field.  There  are  still  two  complete  calendars  in  existence,  an 
official  one  of  the  4th  century  written  by  Furius  Dionysius 
Philocalus  a.d.  354,  and  a  Christian  revision  of  the  official 
calendar,  composed  by  Polemius  Silvius  (a.d.  448  sq.). 

1.  Yabro  LL.  6,  29  dUifa$ti  per  quot  pntdorihuB  cmnia  verba  tine  piaeulo  licet 
fari,  .  .  eonlrarii  horum  vocantur  diee  n  efa  tti^  per  qmo§  diet  nefat  fari  praet4irem 
*  do  dico  addico^  Uaque  mm  potett  agi,  Cf .  ib.  6,  58.  Ovid.  fast.  1,  48.  Lxv.  1,  19 
idem  (Numa)  nefattot  diet  fattotque  fecit.  Cf.  CIL.  1,  p.  861.— Subt.  lal.  40  fattoe 
correxit,  iam  pridem  vitio  pontificum  per  interceUandi  licentiam  turbcUot  ■■  introduction 
of  the  Julian  era;  cf.  Aug.  81.  Capxt.  M.  Antonin.  10  fattit  diet  iudiciariot 
addidit. — Pbtboit.  80  altera  tabula  in  potte  tridinii  pratfixa  hoMtai  intcriptum  lunae 
curtum  ttdlarumque  teptem  imaginet  pictaty  et  qui  diet  boni  quique  incommodi  ettent 
dittinguente  bulla  nctahantur, — Gic.  Phil.  %  87  adtcrihi  iuttit  in  fattie  ad  Lupercalia : 
C,  Caetari  ...  if.  Antonium  .  .  .  regnum  detutitte,  Caetarem  uti  noluitte.  On 
Domitian^s  accession  a  committee  of  the  senate  was  appointed  qui  fatiot  aduUUione 
temporum  foedatoe  exonerarent^  Tag.  H.  4,  40.    Cf.  CIL.  1,  p.  877^. 

2.  Fulviue  NobUior  (§  126,  1)  in  fattit  quot  in  aede  Herculit  Mutarum  (a. 
565/189)  potuitj  Macs.  sat.  1,  12 ;  cf .  18  extr.  Vabbo  LL.  6,  88.  Ceksobim.  d.  n. 
20. 22.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  188.  Together  with  the  announcements  of  the  days  and 
festivals  they  also  gave  explanations. 

8.  SuBT.  gramm.  17  Verriue  Flaecut  ttatuam  habet  Praenette^  in  inferiore 
(tuperiore)  fori  parte,  circa  hemicffdium  in  quo  fattot  a  te  ordinatot  et  marmoreo 
parieti  incitot  puUicarat.  Bemains  of  these  fasti  were  found  in  1771,  not  indeed  in 
the  forum  of  Praeneste,  but  more  than  8  km.  from  the  town,  in  the  ruins  of  a 
Christian  building  belonging  to  a  late  period.    Hbkzbh,  bull,  aroheol.  1864,  70. — 
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Best  edited  in  CIL.  1,  p.  811.  Gf.  Bebgk,  JJ.  105,  87.  Against  the  doubt  of 
OHiBscHFELD  (Hexm.  9, 108)  as  to  whether  these  fasti  praenestini  are  an  original 
work  of  Yerrius,  see  Yahlsm ,  ind.  schol.  BeroL  1877/78  p.  5. 

4.  Works  entitled  *  fasti '  (Fest.  87,  19.  Ovid.  fast.  1,  657)  were  written  by 
Junius  Gracchanus,  Cincius,  Ovid  (regarding  calendars  drawn  from  Oyid^s  fasti : 
§  249,  6),  Nisus,  Masurius  Sabinus,  Julius  Modestus  (do  feriis),  Ck)melius  Labeo 
etc  Fbstus  67.  Macbob.  sat.  1,  11,  50.  Mkbkbi/s  pref.  to  his  edition  of  Ovid^s 
Fasti  p.  LI  1 1.  MoMMSKN,  GIL.  1,  p.  868. — Astronomical  fasti  of  Glodius  Tusous 
§  268,  5. 

5.  The  best  collection  of  epigraphic  fasti  (hemerologia  and  menologia)  is  by 
MoMMSKN,  GIL.  1,  p.  298-860  (with  archaeological  commentarii,  ib.  p.  861-412). 
Additions :  Ephem.  epigr.  e.g.  1,  88.  8,  5.  85.  4,  L — The  fasti  of  the  oily  of  Borne 
also  GIL.  6,  p.  625.  Gf.  Mommsbm,  B6m.  GhronoL  >20a  The  Boman  calendar  of 
festivals  is  presented  comprehensively,  from  inscriptional  and  literary  soaroes,  in 
JMabquabdt^s  rttm.  Staatsverw.  8*,  567. 

6.  Only  the  parts  written  in  capitals  in  the  calendars  engraved  on  stone 
belong  to  the  oldest  Boman  calendar,  originally  perhaps  a  part  of  the  XII  tables ; 
all  additions  in  small  writing  are  later.  Mommsbm,  BhM.  14,  82.  85;  GIL.  1, 
p.  861  sq.  The  excerpts  from  the  official  calendar  in  those  now  extant  arje 
arbitrary  and  betray  ignorance.    Mommsbx  GIL.  1,  p.  868'*, 

7.  On  the  Mons  Albanus  near  Bome  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Juppiter 
Latiaris  have  been  found  remains  of  the  annual  tables  of  the  Feriae  Latinae 
(dating  from  808/451  b.c.  to  109  a.d.  ;  now  collected  GIL.  6,  p.  455.  Gf .  Mommsbn, 
rOm.  Forsch.  2,  97.  DeBossi,  eph.  epigr.  2,  98. — List  of  the  festivals  of  the  temple 
of  Augustus  at  Gumae :  GIL.  1,  p.  810 ;  Mommsbh.  Henn.  17, 68L 

8.  The  official  calendar  in  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  of  the  Ghristian 
era  was  in  the  year  854  copied  by  the  calligrapher  Furius  Dionysius  Fhilooalus 
(§  422,  2),  who  illustrated  it  with  numerous  pictures  (published  by  Strzygowski, 
Jahrb.  d.  deutschen  arch.  Inst.,  Suppl.  1)  and  epigrams  (see  EBIhbbms  PLM.  1, 208). 
It  was  preserved  in  two  copies,  the  one  of  which  (Peirescianum,  saec  YIII/IX) 
was  again  lost  and  now  exists  only  in  two  copies  of  the  17th  century  (at  Brussels 
and  in  the  Yatican  Library) ;  of  the  2nd  (saec.  IX),  originally  at  Strasburg,  now 
at.Bem,  only  December  is  still  extant,  but  at  Yienna  there  is  a  complete  copy  of 
it  made  in  1480.  The  best  edition  is  by  Mommsem  GIL.  1,  p.  884  with  his  treatise 
on  the  chi'onicler  of  a.  854,  in  Abh.  d.  sftchs.  Ges.  d.  W.  1  (1850),  550,  and  the 
summary  GIL.  1,  p.  882. 

9.  The  calendar  of  Polemius  Silvius  was  written  a.  448  sq.  under  Yalentinian 
m  and  is  addressed  to  the  bishop  Eucherius  (§  457,  6).  In  his  Ghristian  seal  the 
author  has  omitted  all  that  seemed  like  pagan  superstition,  and  added  historical 
data  (e.g.  nomina  omnium  provinciarum  of  the  year  885 ;  see  Seeck  on  the  not.  dign. 
p.  254.  BiESE  geogr.  180)  and  grammatical  and  meteorological  observationB  etc.  of 
his  own.  It  is  preserved  in  a  Brussels  MS. ;  best  edited,  in  correspondence  with 
that  of  Philocalus,  by  Mommsem,  GIL.  1,  p.  885.  See  also  his  treatise  on  the  Later> 
cuius  of  Polemius  Silvius,  in  the  Abh.  der  s&cbs.  Ges.  d.  W.  8  (1858),  281 ;  on  Gaasio- 
dorus,  ibid.  8,  694,  and  the  resume  GIL.  1,  p.  888. 

10.  Besides  these  we  have  a  rural  calendar,  containing  the  rustic  bosineBB, 
festivals,  the  length  of  months  and  days  etc.  (menologium  rusticum),  in  two  Ter* 
sions,  not  differing  materially :  menol.  rust.  Golotianum  and  Yallense,  edited  GIL* 
1,  p.  858  and  GIL.  6,  2805.  6. 
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76.  From  denoting  lists  of  days  and  months,  the  name  of 
fasti  was  also  transferred  to  lists  of  years  containing  the  names 
of  the  chief  annual  magistrates  (fasti  consulares),  the  triumphs 
held  in  each  year  (fasti  triumphales),  and  the  priests  (fasti 
sacerdotales).  Fragments  of  fasti  in  this  sense  of  the  word  have 
likewise  come  down  to  us,  and  of  these  the  fasti  capitolini  are  by 
far  the  most  important. 

1.  Fatti  as  lists  esp.  of  magistrates,  e.g.  Lit.  9, 18 :  in  etnnalibut  magiwtrtUuum 
/aUitque.  Cic.  Pis.  80  ho$  cmuuleM  feuli  uUi  ferre  poBtuntf  ad  Brut.  1,  15  in  fatttM 
nomen  adscribitur  ;  cf.  Tac.  A.  8,  17  nomenfaUis  radere  (see  Mommsen,  Herm.  9,  278). 
Tbebell.  Gallien.  15  OaUienum  tyrannum  in  fa9lo8  pMicot  rettulerunt. — Lists  of 
consuls  for  convenient  reference :  Cic.  Att.  4,  8^,  2  ntm  miniu  longcu  torn  in  codicil- 
larum  fastis  futurorum  ccnsulum  paginulas  kabent  quam  facUtrum, — KCichobiub,  de 
fastis  consularibus  antiquiss.,  Lpz.  Stud.  9, 171. 

2.  The  fasti  capitolini  (so  called  from  the  place  in  the  Palace  of  the  Conser- 
vatori  on  the  Capitol  which  the  fragments  at  present  occupy)  were  a  chronological 
list  of  the  consuls,  censors,  dictators  and  magg.  eqq.  (fasti  cousulares  in  their 
principal  contents) ;  they  were  engraved  about  720/84  on  the  outer  wall  of  the 
£egia,  the  residence  of  the  pontif  ex  maximus,  and  separate  additions  were  made 
to  them,  in  the  same  place,  up  to  about  the  year  766/18  a.d.  :  to  these  were  added 
as  an  appendix  (about  the  year  742/12),  on  neighbouring  pillars,  the  list  of 
triumphs,  f .  triumphales,  more  correctly  acta  triumphorum,  then  the  register  of 
ludi  saeculares,  terminating  with  those  under  Domitian  (a.  841/88). 

8.  The  fasti  capitolini  and  the  other  fragments  of  consular  and  triumphal 
fasti  preserved  in  inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  Bepublic  and  of 
Augustus,  best  edited  by  WHehzem,  CIL.  1,  p.  415  (additions :  £ph.  epigr.  1,  42. 
154.  2,  210.  8, 11.  4, 192.  258.  On  the  Capitoline  fasti  cf.  also  OHiuschfeld,  Herm. 
9,  98. 11, 154.  Mommsen,  r5m.  Forsch.  2,  58.  BBobghesi,  oeuvr.  9, 1.— Fasti  of  the 
fratres  arvales  from  752/2  to  790/87,  containing  the  consuls  and  the  praetor  urb. 
and  peregr.  for  each  year,  in  the  appendix  to  Hemzen^b  Acta  fr.  Arval.,  Berl.  1874 
and  CIL.  6,  2295. — A  comparative  resum^  of  the  statements  of  authors  and  the 
MS.  and  inscriptional  lists  of  the  consuls  in  the  years  245/509  to  766/18  is  given 
by  Mommsen  CIL.  1,  p.  488.  As  a  supplement  to  this  JKlein,  fasti  consulares  a 
Caesaris  nece  ad  imp.  Diocletianum,  Lps.  1881. 

4.  The  remains  of  the  sfuserdotal  fasti  (fasti  augurum,  saliorum  Palatinorum, 
sodalium  Augustalium  Claudialium,  sacerdotum  Jovis  propugnatoris  etc.)  of  the 
cily  of  Bome  have  been  collected  CIL.  6, 1976  sqq. 

76.  From  the  lists  drawn  up  by  priests  and  originally  not 
intended  for  publication  we  should  separate  the  annales  pon- 
tificum,  which  were  from  the  very  beginning  composed  for 
publication,  and  also  styled  annales  maximi,  but  not  because  they 
were  kept  by  the  pontifex  maximus.  He  annually  exhibited  in 
public  a  white  table,  on  which  the  memorable  events  of  the  year, 
with  special  mention  of  the  prodigies  (regularly  mentioned  from 
505/249)  were  set  down  in  the  briefest  possible  manner.  This  was 
a  very  old  custom  and  was  observed  until  the  7th  century  u.c. 
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But  when  notes  and  publications  of  this  sort  by  writers  became 
more  common,  the  official  ones  were  discontinued.  When  they 
were  collected  and  put  into  the  shape  of  a  volume,  they  formed 
a  collection  of  80  books.  But  as  the  place  where  they  were  kept, 
the  official  residence  of  the  pontifez  maximus  (the  Begia  close  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta  in  the  Forum),  was  repeatedly  destroyed  by 
fire,  it  follows  that  those  parts  of  the  collection  which  concerned 
the  oldest  time  must  have  been  restored  fix)m  recollection  and 
were  less  trustworthy,  indeed  the  statements  as  to  the  very 
oldest  times  must  have  been  mere  fictions. 

1.  Paul.  126  maximi  anneUet  appdlabarUur  non  (?)  {a^  magnitudine,  $9d  guod 
eoi  pontifex  maximua  confedstet ;  cf.  8eby.  Aen.  1,  877  (n.  2).  Macr.  sat.  8^  2,  17. 
Cic.  Leg.  1,  6  annalet  pontificum  maximorum  quibu$  nihil  pote$t  eate  ieiumuB^  and 
(after  him)  Quimt.  10,  2,  7  pofdificum  annalea.  Cf.  6  xapd  rots  iipx'^tptvct,  (thus 
Niebuhr  for  irfxiffrtvci^  deposited  with  the  pont.  max.,  therefore  in  the  Segia; 
see  §  75,  2)  Ktl/upot  vU^a^  in  Dionts.  Hal.  1,  74.  Annalet  piMici  in  Gic.  rep.  2,  28. 
DioMED.  GL.  1,  484.  The  name  maximi  is  no  doubt  of  later  origin,  when  there 
were  also  other  annals  by  other  authors  and  of  less  extent. 

2.  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  878  ita  annalet  conficiehatUur :  tahulam  dealhatam  qwdannit 
pontifex  maximus  habuil,  in  qua  praetcriptit  consulum  nominibut  et  (dicrum  magit' 
tratuum  digna  memcratu  notare  contueverat^  domi  mUiliaeque,  terra  marigue  getta^  per 
tinguloe  diet  (indicating  the  days  [see  n.  4]  and  in  chronological  order),  eiittit 
diligentiae  annuot  commentariot  in  octoginta  librot  veteret  reUulerunt  eoique  a  ponii^ 
ficihut  maximity  a  qutbut  Jiehanty  annalet  maximot  appellarunt,  Gell.  4,  5,  6  tfi 
annalibut  maximit^  libro  undecimo.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  publication  in 
book  form  rendered  the  genuine  substance  of  the  official  announcements.  The 
few  remaining  fragments  arouse  suspicion :  BOcheleb,  BhM.  41,  2. 

8.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  52  a&  initio  rerum  romanarum  (an  exaggerated  rhetorical 
phrase)  utque  ctd  P.  Mudum  pontificem  maximum  (c.  a.  681/128  down  to  640/114 ; 
see  §  188,  4)  ret  omnet  tingulorum  annorum  mandahat  litterit  pontifex  maximua 
referehcUque  in  cUbum  et  proponehat  tahulam  domi,  polettat  ut  ettet  populo  eognoecendi  : 
a  qui  etiamnunc  annalet  maximi  nominantur.  Their  official  character  and  the  fact 
of  their  being  designed  for  popular  use  produced  intentional  distortion  as  well  as 
suppression  of  the  historical  truth ;  see  HNibben,  Krit.  Unters.  97. 

4.  Cato  ap.  G«ll.  2,  28,  6  non  lubet  acribere  quod  in  tabula  apud  poni^fieem 
ma3cimum  eat,  quotient  annona  cara,  quotient  lunae  aut  toLit  lumint  caligo  aul  ^aliuty 
quid  obttiterit,  Cf.  Cic.  rep.  1,  25  tfo;  hoc  die,  quern  apud  Ennium  et  in  maocimit 
annalibut  conaignatum  videmua,  auperioret  tolit  defectionet  reputatcte  aunt.  But  the 
regular  noting  down  of  prodigies  by  the  pontifices  was  introduced  only  after  the 
year  505/249.    JBernays,  ges.  Abh.  2,  807.    OJAmi^s  Obsequens  p.  XX. 

5.  Livy  and,  most  likely,  Dionysius  do  not  seem  to  have  made  direct  use  of 
the  ann.  max. ;  see  Schweoleb  BG.  1,  8, 11.  Diomtsius  indeed  says  4,  80  ^  rats 
iwiawrlois  ^aypatpcus  rard  t6p  T€<r<rapaK0ffr6p  iviavrbp  Trjt  TvXKlov  ipxfjt  rb^  *Apipovrra 
rercXetn^K^ra  'rap€iMi4>ati€v :  but  these  expressions  may  be  meant  to  denote  writers 
of  annals ;  cf.  4,  7  (L.  Piso  Frugi  iv  rats  ivi,avaioii  wpayfjuirtlcuf)  and  15  (idem  iv  rj 
vpiirro  TUP  iwtaxxriw  dpaypa^<ap), 

6.  JGHuLLBMAMH,  de  annalibus  maximis,  Amsterd.  1855.  EHObiteb,  JJ.79.401. 
HPkter,  hist.  rem.  rell.  1,  viii. 
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77.  Like  the  coUege  of  the  pontifices,  the  angurs  had  likewise 
their  books  (libri  or  commentarii  angurum).  In  the  same  manner 
there  were  libri  Saliorom  and  commentarii  XVvirorum.  Besides 
this,  the  various  colleges  of  priests  kept  their  albums  or  fasti, 
being  chronological  lists  of  the  priests  as  well  as  the  minutes 
(acta)  of  their  official  transactions. 

1.  Libri  augurum,  e.g.  Vjjibo  LL.  5,  21.  88.  68.  7,  61.  Cic.  rep.  1,  68.  2,  64. 
n.  deor.  1, 72.  2, 11.  de  dom.  89.  Gkll.  18, 14, 1.  Fkst.  258. 822.  Skbv.  A.  4, 45.  9, 
20.  Commentarii  augurum,  Cic.  de  div.  2,  42.  Fkst.  817.  Seby.  A.  1,  898.  From 
these  libri  auguraUs  the  only  connected  piece  preserved  is  a  formula  in  Yarro  LL. 
7,  8  (on  this  see  HJobdah,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Sprache  89).— PBeoell, 
de  anguram  publicorom  libris,  part.  I,  Bresl.  1878;  fragmenta  aogoralia  oolL 
PBiaELL,  Hirschb.  1882 ;  the  same  in  Commentatt.  in  hon.  A.  Beifferscheidii,  BresL 
1884,  61.    FABrause,  libr.  de  discipl.  augur,  ante  Aug.  mortem  rell.  I,  Lpz.  1875. 

2.  lAbri  Saliarum^  Yabbo  LL.  6, 14. 

8.  Ccmmientarii  XVvirorum^  Cemsobiii.  17,  9. 10. 11. 

4.  On  the  fasti  saoerdotales  see  §  75, 4.  On  the  acta  fratrum  arvalium  see 
§  65, 1.    Lex  collegii  Aesculapii  et  Hygiae  of  158  a.d.  in  Ob.  2417  Wilm.  820C 

5.  There  existed  Latin  translations  and  editions  of  the  books  of  ritual  of  the 
haruspioes  written  in  the  Etruscan  language  {Etru9cae  diaciplinae  libri^  libri 
Toffetiei,  after  Taget,  the  promulgator  of  this  doctrine,  Vegonici  after  Vegcne^  Begoe 
nympha).  Traces  of  a  Latin  version  e.g.  Sebv.  Aen.  1, 42,  where  the  word  manubiae 
is  quoted  from  the  libri  Etruscorum,  in  the  gromat.  p.  848  Lachm.  (a  fragment  of 
the  f  Yegone,  see  also  §  58,  2),  and  even  distinct  traces  of  an  hexameter  version  in 
Amx.  Mabc  17, 10,  2  (OMOlleb's  Etr.  2>,  25.    BIhbens,  FPB.  422). 

78.  The  temporal  magistrates  also  had  their  corresponding 
notes,  partly  such  as  were  written  by  them  (commentarii 
magistratuum),  partly  records  of  which  they  formed  the  sub- 
ject (libri  magistratuum).  The  first  treated  of  the  transactions 
of  individual  magistrates :  commentarii  consulum,  quaestorum  etc. 
The  most  important  of  this  kind  are  the  tabulae  censoriae 
(sometimes  inaccurately  called  libri  censorii),  registers  of  the  status 
and  property  of  the  Itoman  citizens  resulting  from  ea^h  census, 
as  well  as  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  exchequer.  The  com- 
mentarii censorum,  on  the  other  hand,  seem  to  have  had  a  private 
character  and  purpose. 

1.  Comment/arii  ecmnHum^  Yabbo  LL.  6,  88.  To  these  belong  also  the  satumian 
line  Orient  coneul  magiUrum  povpuli  dicat^  Yel.  Long.  GL.  7,  74 ;  cf.  Beiffebscheid, 
BhM.  15,  627.  Commentarium  vetu$  anquititionis  M,  Sergii  M\f,  qutieHariBj  Yjjkbo 
LL.  6,  90.  91.  92.--On  the  general  sulject  MYoigt  (§  70, 1)  p.  658. 

2.  Tabtdae  eemoriae,  Yabb.  LL.  6, 86.  Gic.  orat.  156.  de  leg.  agr.  1,  4.  Plih. 
NH.  18,  IL  MoMMSEN,  Staatsr.  2, 880.— LtM  eenearii,  Gkll.  2,  10,  1 ;  of.  rtfirtTuciL 
ypd/i/utTa,  Diomrs.  4,  22. 
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a  cl#ryw7tral  (cf.  Owlu  14,  7, 1)  of  former  oeDaora^  which  beouae 
in  their  fMniliwt,  as  a  kind  of  maniialf  Diobtb.  1,  74;  d  (  2, 8. 80, 2. 

4.  ScHWBQLn,  B6.  1,  23.  Momxsoi,  SUatsr.  1,  4.  On  the  eommimiarU 
aedUimm  KWKnacH,  d.  tOhl  Annalisdk  (1873)  2ia  22a 

79.  Libri  magistratuum  was  the  name  given  to  the  lists 
of  the  magistrates  of  each  year,  and  these  may  have  been  kept 
ever  since  the  magistrates  were  changed  annually.  Part  of  them 
were  written  on  linen  and  hence  called  libri  lintel.  These  were 
kept  on  the  Capitol  in  the  temple  of  the  Gk>ddess  of  Memory  and 
are  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Livy  as  one  of  the  sonroes  of  his 
authorities. 

1.  Lit.  4,  7  meqme  t »  MmoZAiit  jwitcit  meqm  tn  lAru  fmaguiraimmmu  89,  52  (tii 
mag.  {«Mt);  ct  9, 18  ((  75, 1). 

2.  Linen  was  one  of  the  writing  materials  of  the  olden  time,  see  e.g.  Liv.  10, 
88  ex  Itbro  vetere  limteo  of  the  Samnites.  Plik.  NH.  18,  89  podea  pmUiea  wumtanemUi 
pUmheU  voUtmintbtUy  viox  el  privala  limieie  eomfiei  coepia  out  eerie.  Faono  ep.  ad 
Goes.  4, 4  (p.  67  Nab.)  wmUi  Ubri  Ztalm,  9iiik2  ad  emera  aUimeL  Stumacb.  ep.  4,  84. 
Cf.  MVoioT  U.  eSL 

8.  Magielratmnn  2t6rt,  qmoe  limieoe  ta  aede  repoeiUm  Mometae  Maeer  UeMme  eUat^ 
Liv.  4,  20,  8 ;  cf.  ib.  7, 10. 18,  7.  28,  2.  Docnments  written  on  this  material  must 
have  been  easily  destroyed,  and  therefore  those  which  Macer  unsuspectingly  made 
use  of  were  probably  later  copies.    HPsrsa,  hist.  rom.  x«lL  1,  cocxlv. 

C)   MOKUMSNTA  PBIVATA. 

80.  Private  persons  also  at  an  early  time  pnt  down  notes  for 
after-use,  both  in  connection  with  their  domestic  accounts  and 
independently  of  them,  on  events  and  incidents  which  appeared 
important  for  the  clan,  the  family  or  the  individual  (especially  in 
his  official  capacity.)  While  at  first  these  notes  were  prompted 
solely  by  the  desire  of  preserving  the  recollection  of  past  events, 
they  soon  may  have  begun  to  have  an  admixture  of  individual 
predilection  and  a  tendency  to  glorify  special  persons. 

1.  PrivcUa  monumefUa,  Liv.  6,  1. 

2.  Gell.  13,  20, 17  quae  ita  eeee  .  .  .  eognovimue  cum  et  laudatumee  fumebrea 
et  eommentarium  de  familia  Porcia  legeremue.  Plim.  NH.  85,  7  tabulina  codicUme 
impUbantur  et  monimerUie  rerum  in  magietratu  geetarum.  Fxsr.  856  UMuuim  proanme 
atrium  locus  dvcitur,  quod  antiqui  magiatraiue  in  tuo  imperio  tabulis  (eum  impUbamt^, 
Cf.  also  §  259,  10. 

8.  Niebuhr^s  view  of  the  influence  of  family  chronicles  on  our  tradition 
requires  at  least  strict  limitation :  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  existence  of  such 
family  chronicles  in  the  Bepublican  period.  Mommsen,  BG.  1*,  467.  BNisss, 
Herm.  13,  411. — Schweolkr,  EG.  1, 12.  E.  LObbert,  de  gentium  rom.  commentariis 
domesticis,  Giessen  1878 ;  de  gentis  Servilise,  Quinctiae,  Furiae,  Claudiae  oommentt. 
domest.  Kiel  1875-7a— Cf.  further  §  78,  8. 


§  78-81.    LIBRI  MAOIST.:    HONUHENTA  PRIVATA:    LAUDATI0NB3.      Ill 

81.  To  this  kind  belong  the  lists  of  ancestors  and  pedigrees 
(stemmata),  the  inscriptions  (indices,  elogia)  under  the  ancestral 
busts,  and  the  funeral  laudations  of  departed  members  of 
the  family  (laudationes  or  orationes  funebres),  in  all  of  which 
historical  truth  was  often  disregarded  in  &vour  of  the  purposes 
of  a  panegyric. 

1.  Families  of  secondary  rank  were  eager  to  prove  their  relationship  with 
noble  families,  and  these  themselves  (e^.  the  Antonii,  Julii  etc.)  to  carry  their 
ancestral  line  hack  to  the  Trojans  and  to  the  gods.  Fbstus  180. 166.  Dioktb.  4, 
68.  Plut.  Fab.  1.  Anton.  4.  Num.  1.  Plin.  NH.  85, 8  etiam  mentiri  elarorum  imaginea 
ertU  aliquis  viriutum  amor,  Gobmel.  Nbf.  Att.  18.  Subt.  Jul.  6.  YitelL  1  and 
elsewhere. 

2.  Subt.  Gkilb.  8  imagines  et  dogia  generis,  Vitell.  1  exUUque  dogi  (thns  MHbbtb, 
de  hist.  1871, 10 :  que  dogii  in  the  MSS.,  Q,  Eulogii  Gasaubon)  ad  Q,  ViteUium  .  .  . 
libeUus  (§  259, 10).  Such  inscriptions  for  a  series  of  ancestral  images  (elogia  i.e. 
Aryeca)  were  in  later  times  made  from  various  sources,  and  from  them  pro- 
bably were  chiefly  drawn  the  funeral  orations  so  far  as  they  related  to  ancestors. 
Augustus  decorated  the  colonnades  of  the  temple  of  Mars  in  his  forum  with  the 
statues  of  heroes  from  Aeneas  and  Bomulus  downwards;  the  elogia  on  the 
pedestals  of  these  (Hob.  C.  4,  8, 18  already  mentions  them :  incisa  notis  marmora 
pMiciSy  per  quae  spiritus  et  vita  redit  bonis  poet  mortem  dudhus)  are  preserved  partly 
in  the  original,  partly  in  copies :  GIL.  1,  p.  277 ;  eph.  epigr.  8, 1.  Wilm.  622  sqq. 
The  historical  material  here  employed  is  in  part  dubious,  and  evidently  derived 
not  only  from  original  sources,  but  also  from  learned  research  (more  or  less  honest). 
OHiBSCHFELD,  Phil.  84,  85.  HHildbshbimbb,  de  libro  de  vir.  illustr.  IJ.B.,  Berl. 
1880,  86.  Inscriptions  on  statues  or  hermae  in  libraries,  GIL.  1,  p.  281.  Literary 
elogia  in  metrical  form  by  Yarro,  the  elder  Symmachus,  and  also  AL.  881-855 
PLM.  5,  896  (see  §  857, 2).    See  further  §  88.  90, 1.    115,2. 

8.  GGuBTxus,  d.  EtymoL  des  Wortes  elogium,  kl.  Schrr.  (Lps.  1886)  2,  280. 
AFlbckbisbv,  JJ.  28, 8.  DOktzbb,  ZfvglSprachf .  16, 275.  HJobdab,  Herm.  15,  20 ; 
vindic  serm.  lat.  antiquiss.,  Kgsb.  1882, 19. 

4.  Liv.  8,  40  viticUam  memoriam  funebribus  laudihus  reor  falsisque  imaginum 
titulis,  dum  famUia  ad  se  quaequefamam  rerum  gestarum  honorumque  faUente  mendacio 
trahunt ;  cf.  4, 16  and  Gxc.  Brut.  61  nee  vero  haheo  quemquam  (Catone)  antiquiorem, 
cuius  quidem  scripta  proferenda  putem^  nisi  quern  Appi  Caeci  oreUio  Jiaee  ipsa  de 
Pyrrho  (§  90,  8)  et  non  nuUorum  mortuorum  laudationes  forte  delectant.  et  hercules  hoe 
quidem  extant,  ipsae  famUiae  sua  quasi  omamenta  ac  monumenta  servabant,  et  ad 
usum^  si  quis  eiusdem  generis  oocidissety  et  ctd  memoriam  laudum  domesticarum  et  ad 
iUustrtmdam  nobilitatem  suam,  his  laudcUionibus  historia  rerum  nostrarum  est  facta 
mendosior,  multa  enim  scripta  sunt  in  eis  quae  facta  non  sunt  etc.  The  custom  of 
such  laudationes  is  ancient,  Dionts.  5, 17.  'Plut.  Poplic.  9;  cf.  Poltb.  6,  58  and 
Gic.  de  leg.  2,  62 ;  cf.  de  or.  2,  44  sqq.  Liv.  2, 47, 11  (a.  274/480).  And  see  Quxbtil. 
8,  7, 2.  11,  8,  158.  Gkll.  NA.  18,  20, 17  (§  80,  2).  In  the  later  time  M.  Aurelius 
and  Yerus  laudavere  pro  rostris  patrem,  Gapitol.  Ant.  phil.  7,  11. 

5.  At  a  comparatively  early  time  such  laudationes  were  published  in  book 
form.  Such  was  that  by  Q.  Gaecilius  Metellus  (Plin.  NH.  7, 189)  on  his  father 
Lucius  (a.  588/221),  by  Fabius  Gunctator  on  his  son  (between  547/207  and  551/206, 
cf.  Plut.  Fab.  1),  by  M.  Claudius  Maroellus  (Liv.  27,  27)  on  his  father  (546/208), 
Laelius  on  the  younger  Africanus  etc  For  a  later  period  see  §  195, 2.  210,  2  ad 
fin.;  cf.§220,2.    275,2. 
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6.  The  first  non-official  (of.  Lxv.  5,  50,  7.  Flut.  GamilL  8)  foneral  oration  on 
a  woman  (his  mother)  was  pronounced  by  Lutatius  Gatulns  (cos.  662/102),  Cxc. 
de  or.  2,  44.  After  that  time  this  became  customary  (Suet.  lul.  6),  at  least  for 
women  whose  sons  had  risen  to  high  positions  (Flut.  Caes.  5).  Cf.  §  267,  4. 
866,5. 

7.  ScHWBGLXR,  BG.  1,  16.  HGraff,  de  Bom.  laudationibus,  Dorpat  1862. 
EHObneb,  Herm.  1,  440.  GMabtha,  Toraison  fun^bre  chez  les  Bom.,  in  his  etudes 
morales.  Par.  1888. 

82.  There  were  also,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  sonira  in  praise 
of  the  departed-some  ^f  them  sung  at  the  funeral  p^essL  to 
the  accompaniment  of  a  tibia  (neniae),  others  at  festival  banquets 
by  boys  and  later  on  by  the  guests  in  alternation,  also  to  a  tibia. 
Both  these  customs  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  first,  though 
in  a  degenerate  form,  existed  also  until  later  times ;  the  second 
was  dying  out  as  early  as  several  generations  before  the  time  of 
Cato  the  Elder. 

1.  Tag.  a.  8,  5  Vetemm  inHituta,  .  .  medUala  ad  memorienn  virtutit  earmi$u»  etc. 

2.  Fest.  161.  168  nenia  eH  carmen  quod  in  funere  laudandi  gratia  canitur  ad 
tHinam ;  cf .  Cic.  leg.  2,  62  nenia^  quo  vooaibulo  etiam  apud  Oraecoi  eantuM  luguhre$ 
nominantur  (Poll.  4,  79  rd  ^  vmvlarw  ion  fih  ^p6ytw  ktK),  Quivtil.  8,  2,  8. 
Originally  they  seem  to  have  been  sung  at  the  funeral  banquets  and  by  the 
members  of  the  family  (cf.  Subt.  Aug.  100),  later  on,  they  were  recited  before  the 
mourners^  house,  in  the  funeral  procession,  and  at  the  place  of  burning  by  hired 
wailing-women,  praeficae  (so  Naetius  in  Bibbeck  Com.*  29  haec  .  .  .  pra^iea$t^ 
quae  tie  nu>rtuum  collaudtU ;  Plaut.  true.  2,  6,  14  pra^fiea^  quae  aliot  coUaudat  etc. 
Yakbo,  LL.  7,  70  mulier  .  .  .  quae  ante  domum  mortui  laudet  eiue  eanent  and  other 
passages),  hence  they  became  insipid  and  soon  got  into  bad  repute  (nenia,  ineptum 
et  inconditum  carmen  etc  NoN.  145,  cf.  Plaut.  asin.  4, 1,  68.  true.  2,  1,  8.  Petbom. 
47.  58.  Capitol.  Clod.  Alb.  12  neniit  quibuidam  anUiinu  oceupatu$,  and  other  pas- 
sages in  Teuffel,  PBE.  5,  895).  JWehb,  de  Bom.  nenia  (in  the  vfHnre/iirruc^  for 
ECuBTius,  Gott.  1868,  p.  11). 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  75  utinam  exstarent  iUa  earmina  quae  mMltia  taedtt  ttnte  9uam 
aetatem  in  epulis  ease  cantitata  (deincepa,  Tusc.  4,  8)  a  singulis  convivis  (a  later  cus- 
tom adopted  from  the  Greeks,  Mommbeh  BG.  1^,  222,  452)  de  darorum  virormn 
laudibus  in  Originihus  scriptum  reliquit  Cato!  Cf.  Tusc  LL  and  1,  8.  Yal.  Max. 
2,  1,  10.  On  the  other  hand,  Yabiio  says  ap.  Non.  s.  v.  ctssa  voce:  in  conviviis 
pueri  modesli  ut  cantarent  earmina  antiqua,  in  quibus  Jaudes  erant  maiorum,  et  aasa 
voce  et  cum  tibicine.  Cf.  also  Hob.  C.  4,  15,  25  virtute  /unetos  more  patrum  duces  .  .  . 
canemus,  and  1, 12.  This  is  referred  to  Numa  in  Cic.  de  or.  8, 197.  Quimt.  1, 10, 
20.  Songs  in  praise  of  Bomulus  and  Bemus  are  mentioned  by  Diomts.  1,  79  (from 
Fabius  Pictor :  in  h  ro«t  warpLoit  C/iPOit  inrb  'FtafuUtap  tri  koI  rCr  fUrai).  Plut.  Num. 
5 ;  of  Coriolanus,  by  Diomyb.  8,  62.    Cf.  CZell,  Ferienschrr.  2, 170. 198. 

4.  Perizonius  (Animadyy.  histor.  cap.  6)  held  these  laudatory  songs  to  have 
been  one  source  of  the  Boman  legendary  history.  Bibobck,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Dicht. 
1, 8.  Niebuhr  was  of  opinion  that  these  songs  formed  a  continuous  epic  poem,  ^-nd 
hence  originated  the  theory  that  this  epic  poem  was  the  source  of  our  extant  ver- 
sion of  Boman  history,  which  he  thought  would  account  for  its  poetical  ohaxac* 
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ter.  On  this  view  (which  goes  much  too  far  and  is  now  rightly  discarded)  see 
WCoBBSEN,  origg.  112.  162.  Schweoleb,  BG.  1,  58.  But  on  the  other  hand 
MAKbepelka  Phil.  87,  450. 

83.  We  have  relics  of  a  simHar  kind  in  the  inscriptions  on 
votive  offerings,  pillars,  tombs  and  vessels,  of  which  we  possess 
a  large  number  belonging  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  RepubUc, 
partly  through  literary  and  partly  through  epigraphic  records. 
Of  the  first  kind  are  1)  the  inscription  on  the  linen  coat-of-mail 
of  Tolumnius  dedicated  by  A.  Cornelius  Cossus  a.  317/437 
(326/428  ?)  and  seen  even  by  Augustus  ;  2)  the  tabula  triumphaUs 
of  the  dictator  T.  Quinctius  of  the  year  374/380 ;  3)  the  sepulchral 
inscription  of  A.  Atilius  Calatinus  (cos.  496/258).  Of  the  second 
class :  4)  the  dedication  on  a  golden  fibula,  probably  of  the  3rd 
century  u.c,  found  in  a  grave  at  Praeneste ;  6)  the  inscription  of 
Dvenos,  of  the  6th  century  u.c. ;  6)  the  dedication  of  the  Marsian 
Caso  Cantovios,  probably  dating  from  the  second  Samnite  war 
(428/326-450/304) ;  7)  the  three  oldest  of  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Scipios,  the  inscription  in  memory  of  L,  Cornelius  Cn.  f.  Scipio 
(cos.  466/298),  his  son  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f.  Scipio  (cos.  495/269) 
and  the  elogium  of  the  latter  in  satumian  lines ;  8)  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  columna  rostrata  erected  to  C.  Duilius  in  honour  of  his 
naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians  a.  494/260 ;  9)  the  inscription 
on  the  oldest  milestone  preserved,  about  600/264. — Of  other  in- 
scriptions the  epitaphs  of  the  Furii  at  Tusculum,  several  Praenes- 
tine  inscriptions  on  cists  and  mirrors,  as  well  as  dedications  from 
the  grove  near  Pisaurum  etc.,  may  belong  to  the  6th  century  u.c. 

1.  Liv.  4, 20. 

2.  Lit.  6,  29.    Fbstub  868  (satumian). 

8.  Gic.  Gato  61  carmen  indtum  in  gepidcro;  cf.  fin.  2, 116  (satumian). 

4.  '  manio8  medfhefhaked  nunuuioi  *  (right  to  left)  Le.  Manius  me  fecit  Numeric, 
Discovered  1886;  FDCmmlkr,  BOm.  Mitteil.  des  deutsch.  arch.  Inst.  1887,  40. 
GLiGNANA,  ib.  189.  BOcHELEB,  BhM.  42,  817.  EWOutflik,  Arch.  f.  lat.  Lexikogr. 
4, 148. 

5.  On  a  smaU  earthen  vessel  intended  for  funeral  offerings  on  the  Noven- 
dial,  found  in  Borne  (1880)  near  the  Quirinal,  is  a  curious  ritualistic  instruction 
written  from  right  to  left,  with  satumian  assonances ;  HDaessel,  ann.  d.  inst. 
arch.  52, 158.  BOcheler,  BhM.  86,  235.  The  text  is  given  with  critical  notes  in 
£ScHMEiDEB*B  DIE.  1,  19.  Other  short  dedications  on  very  ancient  vases  from 
southern  Etruria  GIL.  1,  48  seqq.    DIE.  1,  20  sqq. 

6.  On  this  alternate  (fiovarfioiffrid^)  inscription  (lines  1.  8.  4  from  left  to  right, 
lines  2.  5  from  right  to  left)  on  a  bronze  tablet,  found  in  1877  in  the  Fucine  lake, 
cf.  FBOcHELER,  BhM.  88,  489.    HJobdan,  Herm.  15,  5. 

7.  The  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  were  discovered  on  the  via  Appia,  a.  1614  and 
B.  L.  I 
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1780,  and  have  often  been  printed  and  explained.  They  are  now  found  in  Priscae 
Lat.  Monum.  t.  87-42.  CIL.  1,  29^9  (also  6,  1284-1294).  Wilm,  1,  587.  DIE.  1, 
88-93.  Those  belonging  to  the  time  anterior  to  514/240  are  in  the  CIL.  1  no.  29. 
81.  32.  On  these  epitaphs  see  Ritschl,  opusc.  4, 213.  Mommsen,  RhM.  9,  462.  BG. 
1«,452.  FBOcHELER,  J  J.  87,  828;  anthol.  epigr.  spec.  2,  6.  LMClubr,  d.  satum. 
Vers  102  al.  The  Grecian  tendencies  of  the  Scipios  show  themselves  also  in.  the 
adoption  of  metrical  epitaphs. 

8.  FBiTscHL,  Inscriptio  quae  fertur  columnae  rostratae  Duillianae,  opusc.  4. 
188.  204 ;  PLMon.  t.  ^ ;  also  CIL.  1,  195.  6,  1300.  Wordsw.  EL.  170.  DIE.  1,  891. 
The  present  text  of  the  inscription  cannot  be  the  original,  but  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Empire ;  at  the  very  best,  it  is  the  original  text  renewed  and  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  modernised  (Bitschl,  opusc.  4, 284),  but  the  many  forms  of  exaggerated 
archaism,  standing  side  by  side  with  later  forms,  as  well  as  nimierous  material 
difficulties  and  its  general  prolixity,  render  Mommsen's  view  (OIL.  1,  p.  40)  more 
probable,  viz.  that  the  column  originally  had  either  no  inscription  at  all,  or  only 
a  very  short  and  simple  one,  and  that  the  extant  inscription  was  made,  when  the 
monument  itself  was  restored  under  Claudius,  in  accordance  with  accessible  his- 
torical sources  and  with  intentional  imitation  of  the  archaic  style  (esp.  following 
the  inscription  of  L.  Aemilius  Begillus  relating  to  his  naval  victory  at  Myonnesos, 
Liv.  40,  52). 

9.  This  milestone  (milliarium)  from  the  via  Appia,  now  at  Mesa,  is  published 
CIL.  10,  p.  1019,  no.  6838.    DIE.  1,  288. 

10.  The  tituli  Furiorum  CIL.  1,  66  DIE.  1,  60;  the  Praenestine  CIL.  1,  54 
DIE.  1,  41 ;  those  of  Pisaurum  CIL.  1, 167  DIE.  1,  68. — The  inscriptions  on  coins, 
vessels,  monuments  etc.  of  this  period,  so  far  as  preserved,  have  been  collected  in 
the  CIL.  vol.  1,  where  the  pars  prior  (p.  1-40)  contains  the  Inscriptiones  vetust- 
issimae,  bello  Hannibalico  quae  videntur  anteriores.  See  also  the  selection :  DIE. 
1, 1-89.    On  the  elogia  §  81,  2. 

84.  The  custom  of  a  victorions  army  singing  at  their  general's 
triumph  ditties  either  praising  or  rallying  him  (carmina  trium- 
phalia),  frequently  in  alternating  form,  is  likewise  very  ancient. 

1.  Liv.  8,  29.  4,  20.  58.  5,  49.  7, 10. 17.  88. 10,  80.  89,  7.  45,  88.  48.  Dionys.  2,  84. 
7,  72.  App.  Pun.  66.  Plut.  Aemil.  P.  84  (A  rrparbt  .  .  .  #8wr  tA  fikp  ^Sat  ru'ot 
TUTpiovs  dwofitfuyfiipat  yiXtari,  rd  9i  Tcuwat  iTWuclovt  Kal  tQp  diaTCTpayfUptaw  iTohovt). 
MarceU.  a  Dio  48,  20.  Vkllki.  2,  67.  Suet.  lul.  49.  51.  Mabtial.  1,  4,  8  sq. 
Paneoyb.  incert.  9, 18  eztr. — For  the  amoebaean  form  (altemis  versibus)  see  Liv. 
4,  58.  Plin.  NH.  19,  144.  Cf.  also  §  8,  8.  11,  2  and  8.— The  burden  io  triumphe, 
Vaeeo  LL.  6,  68.  Tib.  2,  5,  118.  Liv.  8,  29.  Cf.  Hob.  C.  4,  2,  49  sq.  Ov.  trist. 
4,  2,  51. 

2.  Cf.  FPB.  880. — Zell,  Ferienschr.  2,  148.  GHBebnbtein,  versus  ludicri  in 
Bom.  Caesares  priores  compositi,  Halle  1810.  Guichebit,  de  carminibus  Mar- 
ciorum  (§  66,  2)  et  de  carm.  triumphal,  milit.  Rom.,  Leid.  1846. 

85.  The  old  weather-rules,  incantations  and  magic  lines  and 
similar  things  bore  likewise  a  popular  character  and  were,  as  a 
rule,  in  saturnian  rhythm. 

L  Fest.  98  in  atUiquo  carmine:   htbemo  pulvere^  vemo  Into  gnmdia  /array 
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eamiUe,  mdea,  Cf.  Macr.  sat.  5,  20,  18  in  libro  veiuatiaaimorum  carminum  .  .  . 
invenilur  hoc  rusticum  vetus  caniicum :  hiberno  etc.  Serv.  Georg.  1,  101.  Plin.  NH. 
17,  14  and  28,  29  carmina  quaedam  exstant  contra  grandinea  contraque  morborum 
genera  «tc  lb.  27,  131  (in  free  trocliaic  measure:  reseda^  morbos  reseda!  acUne^ 
scianej  quia  hie  puttua  igerit  radiceaf  nSc  caput  nee  p^dea  habeat).  Gato  RR,  160. 
Yarbo  BB.  1,  2,  27  (charm  against  the  gout)  terra  peatem  teneto^  aalua  hie  maneto 
(satumian).  Vebq.  A.  4,  487.  Buc.  8,  80.  Hor.  E.  2,  1,  138.  Tib.  1,  2,  53. 
MoMMSEN  BG.  l^',  221.  459.  Gf.  §  11.  Also  BCcheler,  BhM.  34,  343.  Berqk,  op. 
1,556. 

d)  Legal  Monuments  and  Literatube. 

86.  The  constantly  increasing  legal  insecurity  and  inferiority 
in  which  the  Plebeians  found  themselves,  when  compared  with 
the  Patricians,  after  the  abolition  of  the  royal  power,  led  after 
many  struggles  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  u.c.  to  the 
design  and  introduction  of  a  common  law  of  the  country,  by  which 
the  existing  customs,  most  of  them  merely  traditional  and  not 
fixed  in  writing,  were  at  length  systematised,  and  materially 
improved  by  the  recently  gained  experience  and  the  knowledge 
acquired  of  foreign  states  and  laws;  a  process  resulting  in  the 
legislation  of  the  XII  tables.  Thus  the  civil  law  was  regulated 
both  theoretically  and  practically,  laws  of  a  religious  and  criminal 
character  and  some  referring  to  the  police  being  also  included. 
These  laws  were  at  an  early  time  commented  upon,  in  order  to 
keep  them  in  harmony  with  practical  law  and  the  development 
of  the  language. 

1.  a.  800/454  lex  Terentilia  and  the  departure  of  three  ambassadors  for 
Greece.  They  returned  a.  802/452,  a  legislative  committee  was  then  appointed 
(Xviri  legibus  scribundis),  which  commenced  its  functions  in  May  303 ;  at  first 
10  tables  were  drawn  up,  and  a.  304  two  others  were  added.  Hermodoros  of 
Ephesus  is  said  to  have  assisted  them. 

2.  The  legislation  of  Solon  was  fixed  on  as  the  model,  Gic.  leg.  2,  59.  64.  Dig. 
10, 1, 13.  47,  22,  4.  Flut.  SoL  21.  23.  FHofmann  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  griech.  und 
rOm.  Bechts  (Wien  1870),  p.  1  sqq. 

8.  The  XII  tabulae  were  fona  omnia  pMiei  privatique  iuria^  Liv.  3.  34.  Gf . 
DioNYs.  10,  8.  AusoN.  op.  26,  61.  Tac.  A.  3,  27.  The  two  last  tables  are  fre- 
quently excluded  from  the  usual  praise,  Gic.  de  rep.  2,  61.  63. 

4.  DiOD.  12,  26  ppax^ut  xal  dtrtplrrut  ffvyKeifUmf.  Gell.  NA.  20,  1,  4  deyanti 
atque  abaohUa  brevitaie  verborum  acriptae^  but  also  quaedam  obacuriaaima  ant 
duriaaima  etc. 

5.  They  were  graven  on  bronze  (Liv.  8,  57.  Diomys.  10,  57.  Diod.  12,  2G). 
After  the  retreat  of  the  Gauls  (365/389)  the  consular  tribunes  ordered /oecZera 
ac  legea  (erant  autem  eae  XII  tabulae  .  .  .)  conquiri  quae  comparerent  (Liv.  6,  1). 
Until  the  time  of  Gicero  they  were  learnt  by  heart  in  the  schcwls,  Gic.  leg.  2,  9. 
59.    In  Diodoros^  time  (12,  26  hifutpt  davfxaj^ofUpri  fUxp^  tu»  Ka6*  iifi&s  xaipw)  and 
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that  of  A.  Gellios  (20,  1)  they  were  8ti}l  in  existence.  As  for  the  time  of 
Cyprian,  nothing  certain  appears  from  his  rhetorical  expression :  ad  Donat.  10 
inciacte  $int  licet  leges  XII  tabulie  el  pMico  aere  praefixo  iura  prcietcripta  nnt, — 
inter  leges  ipaas  ddinquitur,  inter  iura  peccatmr). 

6.  Commentators :  Sex.  Aelins  Catus  (Cic.  leg.  2,  59.  Top.  10.  Fomfoh.  dig. 
1,  2,  2.  §  88),  L.  Acilius  (Cic.  leg.  1.1.),  L.  Aelins  Stilo  (§  148, 1  sqq.),  Ser.  Sulpicius 
Bufns  (dig.  50,  16,  237.  Pest.  210,  322  cf.  174.  321.  876),  Antistius  Labeo  (Gell. 
NA.  1, 12, 18.  7, 15,  1.  20, 1, 13),  Valerius  (Fkst.  321.  cf.  253.  ^5.  BSchOll,  XII 
tabb.  p.  35),  Gaius  (of  whose  commentary  20  fragments  have  been  preserved  in 
the  Digests). 

7.  Since  Gothofredns  (see  Otto's  Thesanr.  iur.  rom.  8, 1),  the  fragments  of 
the  XII  tables  have  been  collected  and  explained  esp.  by  HEDibkssn,  Xritik 
u.  Herstellung  des  Textes  der  ZwOlftafelfragmente,  Lpz.  1824.  Legis  XII  tabb. 
reliquiae,  ed.  prolegomena  add.  BSchOll,  Lps.  1866.  MVoigt,  d.  XH  Tafeln, 
Gesch.  n.  Syst.  usw.  nebst  den  Fragmenten,  Lpz.  1884  n.  Brunb,  fontes  ^  14. — 
On  the  legislation  of  the  XII  tables  see  esp.  Schwsoleb,  BG.  8, 1. — OKaslowa, 
r(5m.  Bechtsgesch.  1, 108. 

87.  The  concession  of  the  XII  tables  soon  lost  part  of  its 
value  to  the  Plebeians  by  the  cleverness  with  which  the  Patricians 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  exclusive  right  of  explaining  and 
applying  them.  Especially  their  knowledge  of  the  precise  forms 
of  legal  proceedings  (legis  actiones),  as  well  as  of  the  days  on 
which  they  were  religiously  admissible,  was  withheld  from  the 
Plebeians. 

1.  Inlerpretatio  legum^  auctoritas  prudentum,  diepuUUio  fori  (ins  civile  in  a 
limited  sense).  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  §  5.  El  interpreiandi  ecientia  et  acticnes  ctpud 
collegium  pontificum  erant,  ib.  §  6 ;  cf .  Val.  Max.  2,  5,  2. 

2.  The  legis  actiones  are  partly  older  than  the  XII  tables,  esp.  those  per 
8€u:ramentum  and  probably  also  the  one  per  'iudicia  (arbitrive)  postulationem ;  less 
probably  those  per  condictionem,  per  manue  iniedianeTn,  per  pignoria  capionem, 
PRE.  4,  902.  AScHHiDT,  de  originibns  legis  actionnm,  Frieb.  1857.  FLyKsller, 
r5m.  Civilproc.,  ®  v.  AWach,  Lpz.  1883  (and  the  literature  there  quoted). 

'8.  Plim.  NH.  88,  17  diebue  faaiisj  quoa  populue  a  paucia  principum  quotidie 
petehat,  cf.  Cic.  Mur.  25.    Cf.  §  74. 

88.  This  state  of  things  was  improved  by  Cn.  Flavins  Anni 
f.  as  curule  aedile  a.  460/304  publishing,  with  the  assistance  of 
Ap.  Claudius,  a  calendar  of  the  religious  festivals  and  the  legis 
actiones :  Fasti  and  ius  Flavianum. 

1.  Liv.  9,  46  Cn.  Flaviua  .  .  .  civile  iua  repoaitum  in  pen^rcdibua  poni\ficum 
evulgavit  faatosque  circa  forum  in  cdbo  propoauit  ut  quando  lege  agi  poeaet  aciretur, 
Pmn.  NH.  88,  17  Appii  Caeci  (see  §  90)  acriba^  cuiua  hortatu  exceperat  eoa  diea  eon- 
auUando  aaaidue  aagaci  ingenio,    Val.  Max.  2,  5,  2. 

2.  Ijegis  actiones  compoauity  Cic.  Att.  6,  1,  8 ;  cf.  de  or.  1,  186.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2, 
2.  7.    Hie  liber^  qui  actionea  continet^  appelltUur  iua  civile  Flavianum,  Pompon.  LI. 
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Later  on,  it  was  supplemented  and  continued  by  Sex.  Aelius,  who  edias  ttctumea 
compotuit  et  librum  populo  dedit,  qui  appellatur  ius  Adianum ;  cf.  §  125,  2.  MYoxoT 
(see  §  49,  5)  p.  828.  Query  whether  there  are  extracts  from  the  ius  Flavianum  in 
Probus  de  notis  ?    Mommsen,  Lpz.  Ber.  1858, 188. 

89.  When  the  sources  of  the  law  had  thus  all  become 
accessible,  legal  knowledge  ceased  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
Patricians:  among  the  earliest  jurists  we  have,  besides  several 
Patricians,  as  the  most  eminent  the  Plebeians  P.  Sempronius 
Sophus  and  Tiberius  Coruncanius,  the  first  teacher  of  law. 

1.  PoKPON.  dig.  1,  2, 2.  §  S7  fuU  maximae  scientiae  Sempronius^  quern  populus  rom. 
trwphv  appeUavit  (cos.  450/304,  one  of  the  first  Plebeian  pontifioes  454/800,  censor 
455;  PBE.  6,  974);  C  Sdpio  NeuicOy  qui  Optimue  a  aetmtu  appeUatua  est  (this 
must  be  an  error,  as  the  one  who  received,  a.  550/204,  the  surname  of  Optimus,  is 
in  all  other  passages  caUed  Publ.  and  was  consul  568/191 ;  PBE.  2,  666),  cui  etiam 
publice  domus  in  sacra  via  data  est^  quo  facilius  consult  posset,  deinde  Q.  Mucius 

[V  Bynkershoek  conjectures  Maximus]  ...  §  88 :  post  hos  fuit  Ti.  Coruncanius^  giti, 
tU  dixi  (§  85),  primus  proJUeri  coepit.  cuius  tamen  scriptum  nullum  extat,  sed  responsa 
complura  et  memorabilia  eius/uerunt  {feruntur  Muretus).  He  was  consul  a.  474l''2SO 
and  the  first  Plebeian  pontifex  ma'^imus.  PBE.  2,  722.  EScuradeb,  Civilist. 
Magazin  5, 187. 

2.  It  remains  doubtful  whether  Sophus  and  Coruncanius  owed  their  sacerdotal 
dignity  to  their  legal  knowledge  or  vice  vers& ;  Mommskn,  BG.  1^,  469. 

90.  The  most  prominent  figure  of  this  period,  in  fact  a  man 
a  century  in  advance  of  his  own  time,  was  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus  (censor  442/312,  cos.  447/307  and  458/296),  the  great 
Patrician  who  abolished  in  the  state  the  limitation  of  the  full 
right  of  citizenship  to  landed  proprietors,  who  broke  through 
the  old  financial  administration,  from  whom  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts and  streets,  the  Soman  jurisprudence,  oratory  and  gram- 
mar date  their  beginning,  and  with  whom  begins  also  the  first 
attempt  at  Latin  prose-composition  and  at  art-poetry. 

1.  His  elogium:  CIL.  1,  p.  287  nr.  28  Oh.  589  Wilm.  62a  Plin.  NH.  85,  12 
posuit  in  BeUonae  templo  (founded  by  him  a.  458/296)  maiores  suos  placuitque  in 
excelso  spectari  et  titulos  honorum  legi.  Fbontik.  aq.  1,  5  Ap.  Claudia  Crasso  censore 
cui  postea  Caeco  fuit  cognomen,  OHibschfeld,  Herm.  8,  476. — Generally  Mommsen, 
BG.  1«,454;  BOm.  Forsch.  1,  801. 

2.  Pompom,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  86  App,  Claudius  .  .  .  maximum  scientiam  habuit,  hie 
Cenlemmanus  appelUUus  est,  Appiam  viam  straHt  et  aquam  Claudiam  induxit,  et  de 
Pyrrho  in  urhem  non  recipiendo  sententiam  tulit  (the  famous  sj^ech  of  a.  474/280, 
preserved  long  afterwards,  see  Cic.  Brut.  55.  61.  Gato  m.  16.  Sen.  ep.  114,  18 
Tag.  dial.  18.  21.  Quint.  2, 16,  7).  kunc  ^uvm  actumes  scripsisse  traditum  est  (he 
rather  suggested  the  legis  actiones  of  Flavins ;  Mommsen  considers  (Mctiones  to  be  an 
interpolation),  primum  de  usurpcUionibus,  qui  liber  non  exstat,  idem  ,  ,  ,  M  literam 
inoenit  (i.e.  distinguished  the  two  sounds  r  and  s  in  writing,  cf.  Mommsen,  BG.  1^, 
•470),  ut  pro  VeUesiis  VaUrii  essent  et  pro  Fusiia  Furii,    See,  however,  on  this  trans- 
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ition  HJoRDAN,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879)  104.  The  removal  of 
z  from  the  alphabet  is  also  ascribed  to  him  (Mabtian.  Cap.  3,  261).  HJordah  1.1. 
155.    LHavet,  rev.  de  philol.  2, 15.    GMbyeb,  ZfiJG.  31, 122.    Cf .  §  98,  6. 

3.  Sailers  iuria  cUque  doquenticte  consuUus^  Liv.  10,  22 ;  cf.  19.  He  was  the  first 
author  who  wrote  down  and  published  any  prose  work  (see  §  35, 1). 

4.  Cic.  Tusc.  4,  4  mihi  Appii  Caeci  c^trmenj  quod  vcdde  Panaetius  laudat  epi8t<}l4i 
quadam  quae  est  (id  Q.  Tuheronem^  Pythagoricum  viddur,  Cf.  Fest.  317  tn  Appii 
sententiis.  Ps.-Sall.  ad  Caes.  de  rep.  1,  1,  2  qiiod  in  carminibus  Appius  ait,  fabrum 
esse  suae  quemque  fortunae.  Thus  perhaps  faber  suae  fortunae  unusquisquest  ipeus, 
Priscian  GL.  2,  884  Appius  Caecus:  amicum  cum  vides,  obl{iv)iscere  miserias  etc. 
(a  satumian).    FPE.  36. 


II. 

HISTORY  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 

PAET  I. 
THE  TIME  OF  THE. REPUBLIC  AND  OF  AUGUSTUS. 

First  period :  from  Andronious  to  thd  time  of  Sulla. 

A.  514/240-670/84. 

91.  The  centuries  during  whicli  Rome  possessed  no  literature 
are  those  of  her  real  greatness.  Her  literature  arose  through 
the  demands  of  school  and  stage,  when  the  instruction  gained 
by  youths  from  accompanying  their  fathers  to  the  market-place 
and  into  the  Senate  appeared  no  longer  sufficient,  and  when  the 
stage  was  expected  to  give  continuous  and  more  artistic  exhibi- 
tions besides  the  customary  uncouth  farces  and  dances. 

The  Roman  literature  was  from  its  very  beginning  under 
the  influence  of  the  Greek.  The  tentative  beginnings  of  early 
Roman  literary  exertion  could  not  develop^  and  assert  themselves, 
in  contact  with  the  externally  isolated  and  internally  perfect 
Greek  literature  which  was  penetrating  into  Rome.  They  were 
stunted  and  overpowered  by  the  foreign  influence  even  more 
than  was  the  Roman  faith  under  the  pressure  of  the  Greek. 
A  Roman  literature  was  first  wakened  into  life  by  the  Greek 
literature,  and  so  developed  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  genuine 
old  Roman  character.^)  But  what  Roman  authorship  lost  through 
this  involuntary  surrender,  its  foreign  teacher  amply  repaid  by 
severe  training,  by  guarding  it  against  countless  errors,  and  by 

^)  MoMMSKN  BG.  1«,  876. 
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directing  it  to  the  highest  examples.  The  Romans  however 
showed  in  literature  their  characteristic  strength  and  genius  for 
assimilation,  and  made  the  foreign  forms  entirely  their  own. 

The  acquaintance  with  the  Q-reek  language  and  customs  is 
of  high  antiquity  in  Italy  and  Rome.  The  Latin  alphabet  is 
of  Ghreek  origin  (see  below),  and  likewise  the  Roman  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  We  find  (3-reek  influence  powerful  from 
the  time  of  the  Tarquins,  and  it  is  proved  even  by  the  constitution 
of  Servius  and  the  character  of  the  ludi  romani*) ;  in  religion  it 
was  fostered  by  the  Sibylline  books.  Such  names,  too,  as  Codes 
{KvK\(aylr)j  Catamitus  (Ganymedes)  indicate  an  early  connection. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  u.o.  the  Roman  legisla- 
tion was  improved  by  using  that  of  Solon,  and  in  the  course  of 
that  century  a  separate  place  for  the  Greeks  (Graecostasis)  was 
made  in  the  Roman  forum.  Afler  the  conquest  of  Campania,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  6th  century  u.o.,  this  influence  increased 
considerably:  such  surnames  as  Philippus,  Philo,  Sophus,  Age- 
lastus,  were  no  longer  strange,  the  customs  of  reclining  at  dinner, 
of  erecting  monuments  and  epitaphs  in  memory  of  the  departed, 
etc.,  were  then  adopted  from  the  Greeks^);  and  when,  at  the 
close  of  that  century,  the  contact  with  the  Greek  parts  of  the 
south  of  Italy  became  more  frequent,  the  Roman  nobles  were 
already  able  to  use  the  (Sreek  language  in  their  missions,  the 
Roman  sailors  and  traders  having  understood  it  even  before. 
Through  the  numbers  of  Greek  slaves  and  freedmen  even  the 
lower  classes  at  Rome  became  acquainted  with  Greek. 

Accordingly  the  effects  were  the  more  rapid  and  deep,  when 
the  first  Punic  war  brought  the  manhood  of  Rome  into  close  and 
lasting  contact  with  Greek  culture  in  Sicily.  Thence  a  taste  for 
refined  enjoyments  was  imported,  and  it  was  probably  no  mere 
accident  that,  in  the  year  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war 
(490/264-513/241),  Andronicus  was  enabled  to  set  up  the  drama 
at  Rome,  since  which  time  performances  were  maintained  con- 
tinually. Even  during  the  war  with  Hannibal  (636/218-563/201) 
they  went  on  uninterruptedly,  inasmuch  as  most  of  Naevius' 
works  and  one  half  of  Plautus'  literary  exertions  (though  perhaps 
the  less  fertile  half)  fall  into  the  time  of  this  war,  in  which  the 
peculiar  virtues  of  the  Roman  nation  appeared  once  more  in 
their  most  brilliant  lustre.    But  when  the  fearfril  tension  of  all 

*)  MoMitsxH  1«,  95.  22a  *)  MoicifSiar  l^  452.    Cf.  §  88, 7. 
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powers  which  was  necessitated  by  it  had  relaxed,  when  the 
feeling  of  having  escaped  an  immense  danger  and  the  exaltation 
at  a  final  victory  increased  the  relish  of  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life*),  literature  also  struck  deeper  roots  at  Eome,  especially  as 
its  respectability  had  been  secured  by  the  grant  of  corporate 
rights  to  the  poetae  as  early  a^  548/206.  It  also  chanced  a. 
650/204  that  M.  Cato  brought  Ennius  to  Eome :  the  future  chief 
of  the  old  Boman  party  brought  him  who  was  destined  soon  to 
be  the  champion  of  the  partisans  of  Greek  literature.  Thence- 
forth Porcius  Licinus'  words  (in  Gellius  17,  21)  were  daily  more 
fully  realised : 

Poenico  bello  secundo  Musa  pinnate  gradu 
Intulit  se  bellicosam  in  Romuli  gentem  feram.^) 

Patriotic  men  were  grieved  to  witness  the  desertion  of  national 
customs  and  the  increasing  influence  of  the  foreign  element.*) 

The  ambition  of  the  aristocracy,  increasing  equally  with  their 
wealth,  met  the  popular  eagerness  for  sights  half  way ;  together 
with  other  popular  amusements  the  dramatic  performemces  were, 
therefore,  eagerly  attended ;  writing  plays  for  them  became  a 
tolerably  remunerative  occupation,  and  thus  besides  and  after 
Plautus  we  find  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Statins  Caecilius,  and  Terence 
busily  pursuing  it.  The  wars  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia 
(654/200-567/197)  and  still  more  the  war  with  Antiochus  (a. 
663/191  sq.)  contributed  greatly  to  the  downfall  of  the  old  Boman 
manners,  though  they  also  enlarged  the  intellectual  horizon  and 
put  the  conception  of  a  universal  Empire  within  nearer  reach, 
increasing  also  the  necessity  of  exchanging  the  original  Boman 
character  for  Grecian  civilisation  and  its  cosmopolitan  and 
refining  tendencies.  This,  indeed,  could  not  be  done  without 
mistakes.  Unfortunately  most  Romans  lacked  the  faculty  of 
discriminating  in  the  foreign  element  between  the  valuable  or 
necessary  and  the  inappropriate  or  harmful ;  without  reserve 
or  selection  they  threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Grecian 
civilisation,  and  were  so  dazzled  by  its  brilliant  lights  that  they 
overlooked  its   deep  shadows.     At  first  it  was  exclusively  the 

^)  The  Oscan  Atellanae  seem  also  to  have  oome  to  Borne  about  this  time; 
see  §9. 

*)  Of.  also  Hob.  E.  2,  1,  162. 

*)  Cato  ap.  GrelL  6, 2, 5  n  quia  in  poetica  arte  studebcU  .  .  .  grtuatUor  vocabcUur. 
Cf.  otium  grctecum  Cic.  or.  106. 
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nobles  who  adopted  the  new  fajahion ;  above  all  the  circle  of  the 
Scipios  esteemed  and  propagated  Grecian  culture,  and  also  kept 
tolerably  free  from  its  exaggerations.^)  Africanus  the  Elder 
manifested  his  desertion  of  the  old  Boman  mode  of  thought 
especially  by  his  familiar  saying :  numquam  se  minus  esse  otiosum 
quam  cum  otiosus  esset;*^)  and  the  occupation  of  his  leisure 
becomes  manifest  from  the  charge  of  his  adversaries,  esp.  Q. 
Fabius,  a.  560/204,  that  he  spent  his  time  over  old  books  and  in 
gymnastics.')  Another  very  respectable  advocate  of  the  Grecian 
tendency  was  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  (c.  627/227-694/160).  They 
both  wrote  and  spoke  Ghreek  fluently,  as  did  also  T.  Quinctius 
Flamininus  (cos.  666/198),  Ti.  Gracchus  (cos.  677/177.  691/163), 
C.  Sulpicius  Gallus  (cos.  688/166),  Cn.  Octavius  and  in  general  all 
the  annalists  of  the  war  with  Hannibal  (Fabius  ELctor,  Cincius, 
Acilius).  Q.  Labeo  (cos.  671/183)  and  M.  Laenas  (cos.  681/173) 
wrote  verses. 

Even  Cato  showed  at  least  in  Latin  prose  an  eager  literary 
activity,  and  he  who  had  asserted  that  the  Eomans  would  forget 
how  to  act,  under  the  influence  of  Greek  literature,^^)  was  in  his 
old  age  obliged  to  learn  Greek  himself.  But  already  were  the 
symptoms  of  the  decay  of  the  old  Soman  severity  becoming  mof  e 
frequent,^^)  so  much  so  that  a  man  of  the  old  stamp,  like  T. 
Manlius  Torquatus,  felt  strange  and  solitary  in  his  native  town.") 
With  each  generation,  nay  almost  every  year,  these  symptoms 
become  more  8eriou9,  in  the  breaking-up  of  family  life,  the  con- 
tempt of  law  and  order,  and  even  of  the  national  gods.  The 
opposition  of  the  adherents  of  the  old  system  grew  indeed  in 
the  same  proportion ;  Cato  the  Elder  especially  waged  fierce  war 
against  these  tendencies  in  his  censorship  (a.  670/184). 

But  it  was  impossible  to  stop  a  process  resulting  from   a 


7)  See  Naevius  ap.  GeU.  NA.  7  (6)  8,  5.    Val.  Max.  6,  7, 1. 

*)  Gic.  oS,  8, 1.  Gf.  ABaldi,  die  Frennde  mid  FOrderer  der  griech.  Bildong  in 
Bom,  Worzb.  1875;  d.  Qegner  der  griech.  Bildong  in  Bom,  Borghausen  1876. 
ADupUT,  de  Graecifl  Bomanorom  amicis  aut  praeoeptoribus,  Brest  1879. 

»)  Liv.  29, 19  ad  fin. 

^^)  Cf.  §  2, 1  and  in  Plin.  NH.  29, 14  qutmdogue  iata  gena  8uaa  litereu  dabit  omnia 
eorrumpet, 

11)  Lit.  26, 2, 15  (a.  548/211)  eum  (Gn.  Folvins)  tn  ganea  UutrUguef  ubi  iuvenlutem 
egerity  aeneUutma  cKturuni, 

^)  Lit.  26, 22,  9  (a.  548/211)  neqw  ego  vestroa  mores  coruul  ferre  potero  neque  vo$ 
imperium  meum,  Gf.  the  frequent  complaints  of  Plautus  about  the  growing  mores 
mali,  e.g.  Trin.  8a  581. 1028. 
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thousand  unavoidable  circumstances,  to  oppose  the  great  change 
then  accomplishing  itself  with  irresistible  power,  in  the  religion, 
life  and  customs,  in  the  thoughts  and  actions  of  the  nation. 
Though  the  new  culture  was  made  solely  responsible  for  the  evils 
of  the  time,  yet  this  convenient  reproach,  which  made  it  possible 
to  shift  the  blame,  was  by  no  means  proved.  Besides,  the  means 
employed  were  often  absurd  and  not  to  the  purpose.  Thus  a. 
B81/173  the  Epicurean  philosophers  Alkaios  and  Philiskos  were 
banished  from  Rome,  a.  693/161  the  philosophers  and  rhetores  latini 
were  again  expelled,  a.  699/166  the  Athenian  ambassadors  (whose 
chief  was  Keumeades)  were  sent  home  as  soon  as  possible.  But 
then  again  a.  687/167  the  Senate  decoyed  one  thousand  noble  and 
highly  educated  Achaeans  (Polybios  among  them)  into  Italy,  and 
there  detained  them  as  hostages  during  17  years.  Altogether  the 
poUcy  of  shameless  selfishness,  which  was  pursued  by  the  Roman 
Senate  during  this  period,  and  reached  its  climax  in  their  abomin- 
able conduct  towards  the  unhappy,  prostrate  city  of  Carthage  ^*) — 
the  frivolous  wars  tending  to  nothing  but  aggrandisement  and 
enrichment  waged  by  Eome  continuously  after  the  second  Punic 
war — destroyed  the  old  Soman  character  far  more  effectually  than 
Grecian  art  and  philosophy  could  ever  have  done.  Henceforth 
there  was  a  fearful  increase  in  internal  corruption,  immorality,^*) 
bribery,  an  insatiable  eagerness  for  riches,  disregarding  every- 
thing  else  and  impudently  setting  aside  laws,  orders  of  the  Senate 
and  legal  proceedings,  making  war  unauthorised,  celebrating 
triumphs  without  permission,  plundering  the  provinces,  robbing 
the  allies.  Ignominious  treaties  and  conclusions  of  peace  became 
more  and  more  frequent.  Instead  of  by  character  (virtus)  as  of 
old,  Bome  now  extended  its  power  by  deceit,  perfidiousness  and 
diplomatic  craft.  A  certain  culture  did  indeed  gradually  spread 
itself  even  among  the  great  multitude ;  a  fact  bome  out  by  the 
mere  occurrence  ^*)  of  numerous  foreign  words  in  Plautus  (and 
Ennius),  and  by  the  ludi  scenici  gaining  the  superiority  over 
the  circenses.^®)    But  the  plays  of  the  palliata,  which  were  the 

>')  On  this  Maccbiavellian  policy  see  CPeter,  Studien  zor  rOm.  G«6ch.,  Halle 
1868, 115.  Even  such  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  Bomans  as  Polybios  is  thereby 
repeatedly  roused  to  outbursts  of  indignation ;  see  81, 18 ;  cf .  81, 8. 12. 19  eztr.  82, 2. 

>*)  Cf .  PoLYB.  81,  24  and  esp.  82, 11  (p.  1096  Bk.). 

";  MoMMSKN  BG.  1«,  877.— FOWeise,  d.  griech.  WOrter  im  Lat.,  Lp«.  1882; 
BhM.  88,  547.    GASaalfeld,  Tensaurus  italo-graecus,  Wien  1884  etc. 

^*)  At  the  end  of  the  Bepublic  there  were  66  days  annually  appropriated  to 
festivals :  of  these  2  days  were  occupied  with  feasts  (epulae),  16  days  with  Indi 
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principal  food  offered  to  the  people  in  the  dramatic  exhibitions, 
could  not  do  much  towards  preserving  the  old  austerity  of 
morals.  ^^) 

92.  The  work  nearly  finished  in  the  6th  century  was  com- 
pleted in  the  7th;  the  year  608/146  brought  the  destruction 
of  Carthage  and  Corinth.  With  Carthage,  the  stimulus  for 
continued  valour  and  expertness  in  war  disappeared  for  ever. 
The  very  man  who  was  obliged  to  destroy  Carthage,  a  man  more 
far-seeing  than  the  old  zealot  Cato,  deplored  its  fall ;  the  fall  of 
Corinth  and  the  abolition  of  Greek  independence  caused  numbers 
of  Greeks  to  emigrate  to  Eome,  there  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
their  home.  The  peculiar  Eoman  character  had  now  come  to  an 
end,  and  for  ever :  Graecia  capta  ferum  victorem  cepit.  From 
the  6th  into  the  7th  century  the  noble  figure  of  Africanus 
minor  (B69/18B-626/129)  attracts  our  attention,  he  who  was  the 
friend  of  Panaitios  and  Polybios ;  around  him  congregated  all 
who  tried  to  keep  above  water  in  this  sea  of  egotism,  greediness 
and  immorality :  among  his  contemporaries,  besides  Terence,  his 
brother  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (cos.  609/14B),  his  brother-in-law 
Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  W.  Manilius  (cos.  60B/149),  the  younger  Laelius 
(cos.  614/140),  D.  Junius  Brutus  (cos.  616/138),  L.  Furius  Philus 
(cos.  618/136),  Sp.  Mummius,  Sex.  Pompeius,  P.  Eupilius  (cos. 
622/132),  C.  Lucilius  (bom  674/180) ;  among  the  younger  men, 
the  sons-in-law  of  Laelius,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins,  as  well  as 
the  younger  Tubero,  P.  Eutilius,  A.  Verginius  and  others.^)  But 
the  stronger  the  opposition  in  which  these  circles  found  them- 
selves in  their  thought  and  action  to  the  dominant  tendency,  the 
more  they  fell  into  aristocratic  seclusion  and  so  much  the  less 
became  their  influence. 

The  rottenness  of  the  nobiUty  and  the  internal  corruption 
of  the  upper  classes  became  manifest  in  the  Numantine  war 
(611/143-621/133)  and  roused  the  Gracchi  (621/133-631/123)  to 
their  efforts ;  they  stand  forth  prominently  in  the  war  with 
Jugurtha  (643/111-648/106)  and  enable  the  rude  force  of  Marius, 

circenses  (and  preparations),  but  48  days  with  ludi  scenic!.  In  the  calendar  of 
a.  854  A.D.  (§  74,  8)  there  are  marked  175  days  for  ludi,  of  these  10  gladiatorial,  64 
circensian,  but  101  scenic.    Mommsen,  OIL.  1,  p.  878.    Fbiedlandek,  SG.  2^,  272. 

*7)  Sometimes  it  becomes  manifest  that  this  culture  was  only  a  slight  varnish, 
which  gave  way  as  soon  as  the  rigour  of  discipline  was  relaxed.  Cf.  e.g.  Polyb. 
80, 13  (from  Athkn.  14,  p.  615)  in  the  year  587/167. 

•;  Cf.  Cic.  Lael.  101. 
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himself  a  man  of  insignificant  intellect,  to  gain  marvellous  suc- 
cesses. His  ignorance  of  Greek  was  exceptional  in  his  time,*) 
especially  among  the  ruling  class ;  ^)  the  performances  of  Greek 
plays  at  Rome  in  the  original  Greek  attest  the  great  extent  of 
this  knowledge.  Many  inscriptions  of  this  period  are  written 
in  the  two  languages,  and  the  Romans,  who  formerly  in  their 
palliatae  denoted  themselves  as  barbari,  now  share  the  lead  with 
the  Greeks :  they  leading  in  politics,  and  the  latter  in  culture. 
The  Roman  writers  of  the  period  acknowledge  the  superiority  of 
the  Greek  literature,  some  by  resigning  aU  rivalry  in  formal 
polish,  as  Lucilius  did,  and  others  again  by  striving  after  correct- 
ness and  elegance  in  a  higher  degree,  as  e.g.  L.  Accius ;  many 
were  by  blind  imitation  even  led  to  shallow  trifling,  e.g.  the 
erotic  epigrammatists.  The  political  situation  led  to  increased 
extension  and  refinement  of  the  popular  amusements.*)  The 
drama  therefore  still  held  the  principal  place  in  literary  pro- 
duction. Tragedy  was,  in  the  7th  century,  respectably  repre- 
sented by  L.  Accius  ;  in  the  comedy  palliata,  togata,  the  artistic 
AteUana  and  Mimus  succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  but  in  this 
succession  attest  a  continuous  descent,  in  accordance  with  the 
taste  of  the  mob,  to  plebeian  farces  and  to  vulgar  spectacular 
amusement.  The  epos  was  still  kept  up  by  the  impulse  it 
received  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  (through  Naevius  suad 
Ennius),  without,  however,  deriving  any  further  encouragement 
from  contemporary  history.  In  general,  poetical  production  had 
nearly  died  out  with  the  exception  of  the  drama,  and  Lucilius 
and  the  erotic  poets  alluded  to.  The  nation  itself  was  destitute 
of  poetical  power  and  aspiration,  nor  did  the  internal  disturbances 
admit  of  sufficient  mental  tranquillity.  On  the  other  hand, 
historical  composition,  oratory  and  jurisprudence  were  forced  in 
the  atmosphere  of  political  strife  and  grew  rapidly  both  in  extent 
and  depth.  Among  the  historical  writers  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  7th  century  u.c.  are  Piso  Frugi,  Antipater,  Asellio,  also  the 
latest  of  the  Annalists,  Valerius  Antias,  Sisenna  and  Licinius 
Macer.  The  most  brilliant  orators,  after  C.  Gracchus,  are 
M.  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus.    Jurisprudence  is  best  represented 


2)  Sall.  lug.  86,  32. 

<)  p.  Crassus,  cos.  623/131,  knew  five  Greek  dialects:  see  §  133,  5  ad  fin. 
*)  Cf.  §  12,  2.    The  attempt  at  reform  made  by  the  censors  of  a.  689/115  was 
an  exception  and  remained  without  further  consequences ;  see  §  9,  7. 
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by  the  two  Q.  Scaevolas,  the  augnr  and  the  pontifex.  Learned 
investigation  was  carried  on  diligently  in  all  branches  after  the 
middle  of  the  7th  century,  in  prose  as  well  as  in  verse,  though, 
with  the  exception  of  L.  Aelius  Stilo,  generally  not  by  native 
Boman  citizens. 

93.  As  regards  language  and  prosody  these  two  centuries  are 
a  period  of  most  active  development,  and  include  all  the  three 
grades  through  which  Boman  poetry  passed,  that  of  the  satur- 
nian,  the  dramatic  and  the  dactylic  poets.  As  early  as  the  6th 
century  u.c.  the  Latin  was  in  danger  of  falling  into  something 
like  the  Umbrian  loss  of  endings,  of  weakening  all  its  sufi&xes, 
losing  its  declensions,  and  thus  passing  even  then  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  Eomance  languages.  Old  Latin  had  a  strong 
tendency  to  degrade  the  long  vowels,  especially  when  final. 
The  high-tone,  by  giving  importance  to  the  accented  syllable, 
often  had  the  effect  of  weakening  adjacent  long  syllables 
(whether  long  by  nature  or  position)  and  reducing  them  to  short 
ones.  Especially  in  iambic  words  or  combinations  the  long 
syllable  was  shortened  by  the  accent  falling  on  the  short  one. 
Final  consonants  were  slurred  in  pronunciation  and  became  less 
and  less  audible.  The  nasals  blended  readily  with  the  follow- 
ing vowel  and  disappeared.  Lastly,  little  words  in  common  use 
were  clipped  by  being  mispronounced  or  only  half  sounded.  The 
oldest  poets,  especially  Plautus  smd  the  other  dramatic  writers, 
struggling  with  their  foreign  material  and  writing  for  the  people, 
readily  availed  themselves  of  the  licences,  which  the  fluctuating 
pronunciation  of  everyday  life  afforded  for  their  versification. 
In  respect  of  metre  they  are  equally  negligent :  they  showed 
little  sensitiveness  regarding  hiatus,  in  the  theses  (except  the 
last)  they  put  short  or  long  syllables  indifferently ;  indeed  the 
satumian  verse  allowed  of  the  arses  being  quite  suppressed :  a 
liberty  which  the  dramatic  writers  of  course  avoided  under  the 
guidance  of  their  Greek  models.  They  also  delighted  in  allitera- 
tion, employing  it  for  the  sake  of  cohesion  as  well  as  for  orna- 
ment.^) 

')  Even  the  later  artistic  poetry  did  not  disdain  alliteration,  which  always 
continued  popular  in  prose  phraseology.  Beoent  writings :  WEbbaro,  d.  Allitt. 
in  d.  lat.  Spr.,  Bayr.  1882.  CBoettichbb,  de  allitt.  ap.  Bom.  vi  et  uso,  Berl. 
1884.  HJoBDAN,  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879)  167.  EWOlfflik,  d.  allit- 
ter.  Yerbindd.  d.  lat.  Spr.,  Miinch.  SBer.  1882  2, 1.    GLANDaRAr,  de  figuris  etym- 
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Ennius  first  strove  for  greater  strictness  in  these  points,  S 
final  was  left  disregarded  even  by  him,  and  must  have  been 
almost  inaudible  before  consonants  in  his  time ;  only  by  the 
poets  towards  the  close  of  the  Republic  was  it  recognised  as  a 
full  sound.  But  in  all  other  things  Ennius  has  the  merit  of 
having  resolutely  put  an  end  to  this  state  of  indecision  and 
irregulmty,  by  attributing  a  normal  value  to  each  sound  in 
accordance  with  its  accurate  Roman  pronunciation,  and  thus 
classifying  every  syllable  according  to  its  value  as  either  long 
or  short.*)  In  connection  therewith  a  fixed  rule  was  applied  to 
thesis,  and  hiatus  was  systematically  avoided.  For  his  new 
prosody  Ennius  introduced  also  into  Roman  literature  a  new 
measure,  the  Greek  dactylic  hexameter.  It  is  true,  his  influence 
extended  only  to  the  written  language  and  the  conversational 
language  of  the  educated  classes,  which  was  formed  on  it ;  while 
the  simple  practice  of  everyday  life  for  some  time  longer  pur- 
sued its  own  peculiar  development.*)  Not  only  did  the  satumian 
metre  continue  for  some  time  even  after  the  introduction  of  the 
hexameter,  but  there  was  even  in  the  7th  century  a  kind  of 
plebeian  prosody,  in  which  the  hexameter  was  indeed  employed, 
but  with  all  the  prosodiaca]  licences  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  the 
6th  century,  adhering  also  to  the  practice  of  solving  the  arsis ; 


ologicis  lat.,  Acta  Erl.  2,  1.  JBikz,  Phil.  44,  262;  see  further  under  the  several 
authors. 

')  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Ennius  reformed  the  prosody  on  any  rigid 
or  arbitrary  system.  He  rather  rescued  the  language,  in  its  transitional  stage 
of  development,  from  an  early  decline,  which  the  older  poets  had  prepared  by 
admitting  the  licences  of  the  popular  speech. — The  people  apprehended  the 
quantity  of  the  syllables  in  virtue  of  their  unerring  linguistic  instinct,  not  from 
any  scholastic  instruction.  Cic.  de  orat.  3,  195  omnea  tacito  quodam  seruu  $ine  ulla 
arte  aui  rcUione  quae  sini  in  artibue  ac  raiionibus  recta  ac  prava  diiudicafU,  idque 
.  .  .  oatendunt  magis  in  verhorum  numerorum  vocumque  iudiciOj  quod  ea  aunt  in 
communibua  infixa  aenaihua  nee  earum  rerum  quemquam  funditua  natura  eaae  voluit 
expertem,  itaque  non  aclum  verbia  arte  poaitia  moventur  omnea,  verum  etiam  numeria 
ac  vccibua,  quotua  enim  quiaque  eat  qui  teneat  artem  numerorum  ac  modorum  f  at  in 
hia  ai  pauUum  modo  offenaum  eat  ut  aut  contrctclione  breviua  fitret  aut  productione 
longiua^  theatra  tota  reclam^nt.  or.  17B  in  verau  theatra  tota  exclamant^  ai  fuit  una 
ayUaha  aut  brevior  aut  longior,  nee  vera  muUitudo  pedea  novit  nee  ulloa  numeroa  tenet 
nee  Ulud  quod  offendU  aut  cur  aut  in  quo  offendat  inteUegit :  et  tamen  omnium  longitU' 
dinum  et  brevitatum  in  aonia  aicut  acutarum  graviumque  vocum  iudicium  ipaa  natura  in 
auribua  noatria  coUocavit.  parad.  8,  2. 

')  The  omission  of  final  m  and  s  occurs  in  inscriptions  even  in  the  first  third 
of  the  7th  cent.  u.c. — GEdon,  6criture  et  prononciation  du  Latin  savant  et  du 
Latin  populaire.  Par.  1882.    ESeelmann,  d.  Aussprache  des  Lat.,  Heilbr.  1885. 
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specimens  of  this  we  possess  in  the  inscription  of  Mummius 
(§  163,  8)  and  the  so-called  sortes  Praenestinae.*)  But  to  Ennius 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  arrested  the  imminent  breaking-up 
of  the  language,  at  least  in  literature,  for  several  centuries. 

The  language  itself  was  fixed  about  this  time :  so  was  its 
rendering  in  writing.  The  Latin  alphabet  ^)  is  descended  fSrom 
the  Greek  alphabet  used  by  the  Chalkidian  colonies  in  Campania 
(Kyme  and  Neapolis).  This  old  Latin  alphabet  consisted  of 
21  letters,  among  which  were  C  (in  the  3rd  place  =  gr.  T),  Z 
(in  the  7th  place),  K,  Q,  X  (this  last  at  the  end).  K  disappeared 
from  use  at  a  very  early  date,  being  represented  by  C  instead. 
Later,  when  the  need  appeared  for  a  distinction  between  the 
smooth  (tenuis)  and  middle  (media)  gutturals,  the  freedman  of 
Sp.  Carvilius,  cos.  620/234  and  626/228  (§  128)  invented  the  sign 
0-  by  slightly  altering  the  C,  and  put  it  in  the  place  of  the 
almost  unnecessary  and  little  used  Z,®)  which  was  only  restored, 
(together  with  Y^)  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  was  then  placed 
at  the  end  of  the  alphabet.  Thus  the  alphabet  of  Carvilius 
likewise  consisted  of  21  letters.  Other  regulations  of  writ- 
ing are  connected  with  the  names  of  poets,  since  in  the  fluctu- 
ating state  of  the  Latin  language  and  the  scarcity  of  a  fluent 
practice  in  writing,  the  poets  had  also  to  be  grammarians,  in 
order  to  express  the  spoken  language  accurately  in  writing.®) 
Thus  Ennius  is  reported  flrst  to  have  employed  the  doubling 

^)  BiTscHL,  op.  4.  400.    LMOller,  d.  satum.  Vers  80. 

»)  Gf .  MoMitsEN,  die  nnteritalischen  Dialekte  (Lpz.  1850),  8 ;  BG.  1<,  210 ;  bull. 
1882,  91. 101.  KiBCHHOFF,  Stud.  z.  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Alphab.*  117. 127. 188.  Bitschl, 
opusc.  4,  691.  765.  WSchmitz,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Spraoh-  u.  Literaturkunde,  Lpz.  1877. 
WDkeckb  in  Baumeister's  Denkm.  d.  kl.  Altert.  1,  50. 

^)  Z  was  read  by  the  ancients  in  the  carmen  Saliare  (Vel.  Long.  GL.  7, 51,  6) : 
we  find  it  in  the  Dvenos  inscription  (§  88,  5)  and  on  coins  of  the  end  of  the  5th 
cent.  u.o.  (DIE.  1,  9).  After  the  loss  of  Z  that  sign  was  replaced  till  about  the 
time  of  Cicero  by  S  or  SS.  HJobdan,  Krit.  Beitr.  (Berl.  1879)  155  ascribes  the 
removal  of  Z  and  the  introduction  of  G  to  Appius  Claudius  (§  90).  The  earliest 
extant  inscriptions  with  G  are  not  older  than  the  time  of  Carvilius,  so  that  no 
evidence  can  be  deduced  from  them  against  the  tradition.  Cf.  also  LHavbt,  rev. 
d.  philol.  2  (1878),  15. 

^)  The  Chalkidian  Y  (=i;)  was  employed  in  the  old  Latin  alphabet  to  repre- 
sent the  Latin  vowel  u  (and  the  Greek  v)  as  well  as  the  labial  spirant  v.  The 
digamma  f,  which  was  the  equivalent  of  the  latter  sound  in  the  Chalkidian 
alphabet,  was  utilised  in  the  Latin  for  the  labiodental  spirant  f .  Y  is  not  found 
in  inscriptions  before  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.  u.o. 

*)  Very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  earliest  compositors  (esp.  of  Greek) 
were  obliged  to  be  scholars. 
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of  consonants.')  L.  Accius  expressed  the  long  quantity  of  the 
vowels  AEU  by  doubling  them,^^)  and  Lucilius  discriminated  the 
two  sounds  I  and  EI — all  with  this  result,  that  their  example 
exercised  a  certain,  though  not  always  immediate  or  constant, 
influence  on  the  orthography  of  the  most  important  documents 
of  their  time.^*)  The  vocalisation  of  Latin  was  systematised  very 
gradually  in  these  two  centuries.  In  the  older  language  the 
fluctuations  are  numerous  and  marked,  especially  between  O  and 
U,  likewise  between  E  and  I  (and  also  in  respect  of  AI  and  AE, 
EI  and  I,  OU  and  U).  In  the  inscriptions  0  and  E  begin  to  give 
way  about  620/234  in  the  case-endings  and  verb-endings  where 
TJ  and  I  were  subsequently  established.  But  it  was  only  be- 
tween 660/204  and  668/186  that  U  and  I  permanently  prevailed 
over  0  and  E,^*  though  the  sequences  U  V  VU  UU,  and  likewise 
the  doubling  of  vowel  I  or  the  coupling  of  consonant  and  vowel 
I,  were  regularly  avoided.  The  aspirates  in  Greek  words  were  at 
first  represented  by  the  corresponding  tenues  ;  from  660/104  they 
began  to  be  expressed  by  the  signs  CH  TH  PH.^*)  Here  as  well 
as  in  the  adoption  of  Y  and  Z  we  notice  the  endeavour  to  assimi- 
late Greek  usage. 

A.    THE  SESITH  CENTUEY  U.C. 

I.  Poets. 

94.  Andronicus  (c.  470/284-660/204)  came  as  a  young  man, 
most  probably  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Tarentum  (a.  482/272), 


')  Fe8t.  8.V.  solitaurilia.  The  evidence  of  the  iiiBcriptions  accords  with  this : 
though  one  example  Hinnad  CIL.  1,  580.  6,  1281  DIE.  1,  117  of  a.  548/211  oocun 
before  the  time  when  Ennius  wrote.  But  here  the  Greek  name  IByva  facilitated 
the  doubling.  Otherwise  this  is  first  found  (and  then  along  with  the  simple  style) 
in  the  decree  of  L.  AemiUus  Paulus  a.  566/189  (§  128,  8)  CIL.  2,  5041  DIE.  1,  96.— 
BiTSCHL.  op.  4,  48.  281 ;  pi.  Excurse  1, 17.  WWbissbrodt,  specimen  grammaticum 
(Cobl.  1869),  84 ;  quaest.  gramm.  2  (Braunsberg  1872),  10.  EBahbehs,  JJ.  127,  774. 
— The  sicilicus  (^)  is  occasionally  employed  to  indicate  a  doubled  consonant  (Mar. 
Vict.  GL.  6,  8) ;  see  EHCbneb,  Herm.  4,  418 ;  exempla  script,  epigr.  ulxyi. 

10^  This  is  supported  by  the  inscriptions:  the  earliest  example  (jMOiloref) 
a.  622/182  CIL.  1,  551.  10,  6950  DIE.  1,  275.  Bitschl.  op.  4,  142. 

")  WWeissbrodt,  specimen  grammaticiun,  Cobl.  1869;  quaest.  gramxn.  2,  8 
(de  simplic.  et  geminatis  consonantibus  latt.)  by  the  same. 

")  Bitschl,  op.  4,  224.    Mommskn,  BhM.  9,  464. 

13)  These  signs  were  also  employed  out  of  place  and  superfluously,  and  such 
mistakes  were  perpetuated  in  several  instances  throughout  the  Boman  literatme. 
E.g.  the  spelling  Bosphorua:  Cf.  Catull.  84.  Quintil.  1,  5,  20.  AFlsckbissh,  JJ.  99, 
656. 101,  458.  On  the  representation  of  0  in  Latin  writing  see  Mommsbn,  Herm. 
14,65, 
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to  Rome,  and  being  a  prisoner  of  war  became  tte  slave  of  a 
certain  Livius,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  victor  of  Sena,  M.  Livius 
Salinator.  He  gained  his  living  by  private  instruction  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  was  manumitted  and  received  the  name  of  L.  Livius 
Andronicus.  For  his  pupils  he  translated  the  Odyssey  into  Latin 
satumians,  but  awkwardly  and  not  without  flagrant  mistakes. 
Being  besides  an  actor,  he  wrote  his  own  text-books ;  these  he 
likewise  translated  from  the  Greek,  esp.  tragedies,  in  doing  which 
he  imitated  the  easier  Greek  measures  and  kept  the  popular 
alliteration.  The  first  performance  of  a  complete  play  of  this 
kind  took  place  a.  B14/240,  the  year  after  the  successfiil  termina- 
tion of  the  first  Punic  war.  In  the  year  B47/207  he  was  com- 
missioned to  prepare  an  intercessory  hymn  to  the  Aventine  Juno ; 
he  composed,  probably  in  the  same  year,  a  song  of  thanksgiving 
for  victory,  namely  that  of  his  patron  at  Sena.  For  his  sake 
the  poets  received  the  grant  of  corporate  rights,  and  a  place  was 
assigned  them  for  their  meetings  and  votive  offerings  in  the 
temple  of  their  tutelary  goddess  Minerva  on  the  Aventine  hill. 

1.  The  praenomen  L.  (Gkll.  6,  7,  11. 17,  21,  42.  Fest.  297«»,  7.  Cassiod.  8ee  n. 
2).  The  deviation  of  the  pi'aenomen  from  that  of  his  former  master  is  in 
aooordance  with  the  custom  of  this  period ;  see  EHCbneb  in  IwMtiller^s  Handb. 
1,  521.  From  a  confusion  with  the  name  of  the  historian  T.  is  several  times 
erroneously  given.    (Non.  207, 28.    868,  25.    Hieron.  see  n.  2.) 

2.  Cassiod.  chron.  ad  a.  515/289 :  fii$  corus,  ludU  romanis  (at  which  the  earliest 
stage-plays  a.  890/864  appear  to  have  previously  taken  place,  §  6,  8)  primum  tra- 
f/oedia  et  comoedia  a  Lucio  Livio  ad  scaenam  data.  On  the  other  hand  a.  514/240 
Livius  primua  fahtdam  C,  Claudia  CetecijUioet  M.  Tuditano  cost,  (2ocut7ap.  Cic.  Brut. 
72,  who  appeals  to  Atticus  and  to  antiqui  commentarii  (§  95, 4),  and  at  the  same  time 
refutes  the  errors  of  Accius  (§  184,  7),  who  owing  to  a  confusion  of  the  second 
with  the  first  capture  of  Tarentum  stated  that  Andronicus  had  come  a.  545/209 
from  Tarentum  to  Bome,  and  there  first  produced  a  piece  a.  557/197  C  Comdio 
Q,  Minucio  eo88,  ludis  luverUatis  quo8  Salinator  Seneiui  proelio  voverat.  For  the 
date  514/240 cf. also  Cic.  Cato  mai.  50  (with  the  following  notice:  vidi  [the  speaker 
being  Gato  b.  520/884]  Livium  senem:  qui  .  .  .  u»qu€  ad  aduleacentiam  meam 
procetwit  aetaU)  and  Gell.  17,  21,  42.  An  erroneous  account  is  also  given  by 
HiBBOXYM.  chron.  ad  a.  1880  (Bongars.  ad  a.  1881)  =567/187  (perhaps  owing  to  a 
confusion  of  M.  Livius  Salinator,  cos.  547/207,  with  C.  Liv.  Salin.,  cos.  566/188) : 
TUut  Livius  tragoediarum  scriptor  darus  habetur^  qui  cb  ingenii  meriium  a  Livio 
Salinatore^  cuius  liheros  erudiehat^  liberiaU  donatus  est, 

8.  SuETON.  gramm.  1  antiquissimi  dociorum,  qui  iidem  et  poetae  et  seniigraeci 
erant, — Livium  et  Ennium  dico^  quos  utrttque  lingua  domi  forisque  docuisse  adnottUum 
est — nihil  amplius  quam  Graecos  inlerpretabatUur  aut  si  quid  ipsi  latine  composuissent 
praelegdtant, 

4.  Liv.  7, 2,  8  Livius  .  .,  quiahsaturis  (§  6)  ausus  est  primus  argumento/abulam 
serere,  idem  tct/ice^  id  quod  atnnes  turn  erant,  suorum  carminum  actor,  Cic.  leg.  2, 
88  (thecUra)  quae  soMtant  quondam  CMnpleri  sever  Hate  iucunda  Livianis  et  Xaevianis 

B.L.  K 
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modis,  ^Vom  ft  good  aoorce  the  glossae  Salomonis  (§  42, 9 ;  see  UsKHKRf  BhM.  28, 419) : 
Romae  tragcfidiaa  catfioediasque  primui  egU  idemque  etiam  compotmit  Liviu$  AndronicuSj 
dujplici  toga  (laena=<ri;/>/i4,  the  train  of  Greek  tragedy;  see  BhM.  28,  676)  in- 
volutu8, 

5.  The  titles  of  the  tragedies  of  Andr.  are  Achilles,  Aegisthos,  Aiax  (maati- 
gophorus),  Andromeda,  Danae,  Eqnos  Troianus  (on  this  see  BLallieb,  Melanges 
Graux,  Par.  1884, 108),  Hermiona,  Ino  (for  the  choral  hymn  in  this  see  §  13,  5), 
Tereus.  The  fi*agments  collected  in  Bibbkck's  trag.*  1-6.  Comedies  were  Glad- 
iolus, Ludius,  Virgus  (?  Bibbbck  proposes  Yerpns).  Fragments  in  Bibbbck, 
Com.'  p.  8  sq.  Liv,  Andron,  et  Naevi  fabolarxun  frag,  emend,  et  adnot.  LMOixsr, 
Berl.  1885. 

6.  Cic.  Brut,  71  et  Odyssia  liUina  e$i  ne  tamquam  optu  aliquod  DaedtUi  e 
Livianae  fabudae  nan  tcUis  dignae  qut»e  Uerum  Uganiur,  Gkll.  NA.  18,  9,  5  qffendi 
in  bibliotheca  PatrenH  librum  venae  vetuetatie  Livi  Andromici,  qui  imtcriptue  e$t 
'08i^(reux,  tn  quo  ertU  versus  primus  ^virum  mihi,  Cameua,  insece  oermtnin.'  The 
Odyssia  chiefly  seems  to  be  meant  in  the  mention  of  the  carmima  Livi  as  a 
school-book  used  by  Orbilius,  Hor,  E.  2,  1,  69.  The  Odyssey  is  quoted  as  one 
book  (Liv.  tn  Odissia  and  so  forth ;  once  only  Prisc  GL.  2,  821  tn  /  Odissiae). 
The  fragments  of  the  Od.  e.g.  in  the  collections  of  satnmians  by  Haykt  and 
MOllkr  see  §  62,  a    Wormw.  EL.  289,    FPB.  87  and  elsewhere. 

7.  Liv.  27,  87  (a.  547/207)  decrevere  pomtifices  (in  expiation  of  a  bad  omen)  ut 
virgines  ter  nocenae  per  urhem  eumies  carmen  oameremL  .  •  .  eomdiimm  ab  Livio 
poeia  .  .  .  carmem  in  lunonem  reginam  (of  the  Aventine)  eanemies,  tZZa  tempes- 
tate  forsitan  laudabile  rudtbtts  iugeniiSy  nunc  abhorrens  et  imcomditum^  «t  referaiur 
...  —  Fest.  883  cum  Livius  Andromicus  heUo  Puuico  secundo  scripsisset  carmem  quod 
a  virgimibus  est  camtatum^  quia  prosperius  resp,  (res  MHkbtz)  populi  rom,  geri  coepta 
est,  publice  adtributa  esteiim  Avemtino  aedis  Mtnervae^  im  qua  lieeret  scribis  kistriom- 
busque  comsistere  (Momxskn,  Herm.  7,  909)  ae  doma  pomere,  im  homorem  Livi^  quia  is  et 
scribAat fabulas  et  agAat,  On  this  'collegium  poetarum*  (§  134,  2)  see  OJahn, 
Lpc  Ber.  1856,  294.  ABiesb,  Heidelb.  Philologenvers.  (Lpc  1866)  161.  LMOllbr, 
Q.  Enn.  80.  Hence  the  scribae  histrionesque  were  ranked  with  the  other  collegia 
opificum  and  artificum.  To  this  guild  of  ix)et8  the  older  and  highly  esteemed 
collegium  tibicinum  is  very  nearly  related.  Marquardt,  rOm.  Staatsverw.  8*, 
188. 

8.  Livii  Andr.  fragm.  colL  HDCstzer,  BerL  1885. — ALD6llih,  de  vita  Livii 
Andr..  Dorp.  188a  TKUFrB^  PBE.  4,  Ilia  OGChthkr,  Zf dG W.  14, 809.  MflHaonai, 
BG.  1*,  88L    BiBBSCK,  lOm.  Trag.  19;  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  15l 

9.  Of  the  time  of  Livius,  but  not  by  him,  is  the  Ndei  earmeu  (GL.  1, 84,  arf  tn 
Odyssia  reiere  .  .  .  #<  tn  Netei  carmime  eteque  prisee),  from  which  fragments  in 
iambic  metre  are  preserved  through  Festus  and  Charisius ;  (perhaps  a  tragedy). 
FPB.  5a  BiBBSCK^s  trag.  >  p.  288  seq.  r5m.  Trag.  629.— A  carmem  PHami  (in 
satumians)  Varro  LL.  7, 2a  On  this  see  HJorhah,  Beitr.  a.  Gesch.  d.  Lai.  8pi^. 
18a 


95.  Cn.  Naevins,  a  native  of  Campania,  but  of  Latin  extrac- 
tion, was  one  of  the  actors  in  the  first  Pnnic  war ;  he  began  to 
exhibit  plays  in  the  year  519/235,  in  general  in  the  manner  of 
Andronicus,  but  with  more  talent  and  originality,  and  with  a 
preference  for  comedy.    The  inconsiderate  candour  with  which 
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he  assailed  in  them  even  leading  statesmen  (though  he  did  this 
in  a  genuine  Eoman  manner)  caused  him  first  to  be  thrown  into 
prison  and  then  to  be  exiled ;  he  died  in  exile  c.  B6B/199.  In  his 
later  years  he  attempted  a  poetical  treatment  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  the  events  of  which  he  had  himself  witnessed,  and  in  this 
he  used  the  saturnian  measure.  Through  this  national  tendency 
of  his,  he  also  created  a  new  kind  of  drama,  the  praetexta,  and 
for  centuries  retained  the  kindly  recollection  of  his  nation.  Even 
in  the  scanty  fragments  left  to  us  we  seem  to  feel  the  traces  of 
a  fresh,  energetic,  talented  and  self-possessed  mind. 

1.  Gell.  N  a.  1,  24, 1  trium  poetarum  Ulttstrium  epigrammatay  Cn,  Naeviy  Ffautiy 
M,  Pacuviy  quae  ipsifecerunt  (bat  see  §  115,  2)  el  incidenda  §epidcro  suo  rdiquerunt 
.  .  .  epigramma  Nttevi  plenum  auperbiae  campanae  (cf.  Cic.  leg.  agr.  2,  91.  LiY. 
9,  6, 5)  .  .  . :  ImmorUUet  mortalet  si/oretfas  flere^  flerent  divete  Camenae  Nctevium 
podam,  %t€tque  postquam  est  Ord  treuiUus  thesauro  Mitt  sunt  Romai  loquier  lingua 
latina.    Spurious  portrait  of  Naevius :  JJBernoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  294. 

2.  Gell.  17,  21,  44  anno  poet  Romam  conditam  quingenUsimo  undeviceeimo  .  .  . 
Cn.  Naevius  poeta  fabtdcts  apud  populum  (primum  ?  but  see  Cic.  Cato  50.  Brut.  72, 
78)  deditj  quern  M.  Varro  in  libris  (libro  ?  cf.  1,  24,  3)  de  poetis  primo  stipendia 
feeisse  (consequently  N.  was  not  himself  an  actor,  see  Mommskm,  BG.  1^,  899)  ait 
hello  poenico  primo^  idque  ipsum  Naevium  dicere  in  eo  carmine  quod  de  eodem  hello 
scripsit, 

8.  Gell.  8,  3,  15  c2e  Naevio  accepimus  /ahul€U  eum  in  carcere  duas  scripsisse^ 
Hariolum  et  Leontem,  cum  ob  assiduam  maledicentiam  et  probra  in  primores  dvitatis 
de  graecorum  poetarum  more  dicta^  in  vinculo  Romae  a  triumviris  coniectus  esset, 
unde  post  a  trihunis  pUhis  exemplus  est,  cum  in  his  quas  supra  dixifabulis  ddicta  sua  et 
petulantias  dictorumy  qu^ms  multos  ante  laeserat,  diluisset,  Ps.  Ascon.  on  Cic.  Verr. 
act.  pr.  29  (p.  140  Ob.)  dictum  facete  et  coniumdiose  in  Metdlos  antiquum  Naevii  est 
'fato  MeteUi  Romai  fiuni  eonsules;  cui  tunc  Metdlus  consul  (a.  548/206  see  §  128,  2) 
iratus  versu  respondercU  ...  *  dahunt  malum  MeteUi  Naevio  poetae  ; '  see  MWende, 
de  Caeciliis  Metellis  1  (Bonn  1875),  31.  The  imprisoned  Naevius  is  mentioned 
with  sympathy  by  Plaut.  mil.  211 :  6s  columnatum  poetae  esse  indaudivi  hdrharOy 
quoi  hini  custddes  semper  tdtis  horis  dccuhant  (cf.  Paul.  Festi  86,  2). 

4.  HiEBON.  chron.  on  a.  1816 » 558/201  Nctevius  comicus  Uticae  moritury  pulsus 
Roma  ftMctione  nobUium  ac  praecipue  MeteUi  (Metellorum  ?).  Cic.  Brut.  60  Am  con- 
sulibus  (a.  550/204),  ut  in  veteribus  eommentariis  (in  which?  see  §  94,  2)  scriptum  est, 
Naevius  est  mortuus  ;  quamquam  Varro  noster,  diligentissimus  investigator  antiquitatiSy 
putat  in  hoc  erratum  vitamque  Naevi  producit  longius,  Yarbo  was  no  doubt  right ; 
Naevius  was  bom  c.  485/269  or  490/264. 

5.  Tragedies:  Andromacha,  Danae,  Equos  troianus.  Hector  proficiscens, 
Hesiona  (Aesiona),  Iphigenia,  Lycurgus.  Fragments  in  Bibbeck,  trag.  '  p.  6 ;  in 
LMClleb,  see  §  94,  5.    Cf.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  44. 

6.  Praetextae:  Clastidium  (on  the  victory  won  there  by  M.  Marcellus  a. 
582/222 ;  cf .  §  14,  2)  and  Bomulus.  Bibbeck  trag.  *  p.  277.  MHaupt,  op.  1, 189. 
Graoebt,  Phil.  2, 115.    BOpeb,  ib.  7,  591.    LMthxEB,  Q.  Ennius  84. 

7.  Comedies:  Acontizomenos,  Agitatoria,  Agrypnuntes,  Appella,  Ariolus, 
ABtiologa,  Carbonaria,  Chlamydaria,  Colax,  Commotria,  Corollaria,  Dementes, 
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Demetrius,  Bolus,  Figalius,  Glaaooma,  Gymnasticus,  Lampadio,  Nagido,  (Nautae?), 
Nervolaria,  Paelax,  Personata,  Proiectus,  Quadrigemini,  Satura  (?  see  n.  9), 
Stalagmus,  Stigmatias,  Tarentilla,  Technicus,  Testicolaria,  Tribacelus,  Triphal- 
Ins,  Tunicularia.  The  fragments  in  Bibbkck,  com.  *  p.  5,  in  LMOlleb  see  §  94,  5. 
Much  is  uncertain,  esp.  on  account  of  the  frequent  confusion  with  Laevius,  Livius 
and  Noyius.  The  plays  with  Latin  titles  may  possibly  be  the  later  ones.  But 
all  belong  to  the  palliata;  Naevius,  however,  seems  to  have  dealt  more  freely 
with  the  originals  than  even  Plautus,  and  he  already  practised  contamination 
(§  16,  9.  Tbr.  Andr.  prol.  7). 

8.  Bellum  punicum  (poenicum).  Cic.  Cato  40  n  hahet  aliquod  tamquam  pctbuLum 
atudii  (Uque  doctrinae^  nihil  eat  otiota  ttneetuU  iucunditu  .  .  .  quam  gaudebeU  beUc 
8UO  punico  Naeviua! — Sukt.  de  gramm.  2  C  0ct(wiu8  Lampadio  (§  188,  4)  Naevii 
Punicum  hdlum  .  .  .  uno  volumine  et  coniinenti  tcriptura  expositum  diviait  in 
aeptem  libroa,  Santra  ap.  Non.  170,  21  quod  vdumen  unum  noa  lectitavimua^  id  poatea 
inveninuu  aeptemfariam  diviaum.  Also  in  the  earlier  quotations  from  Naevius' 
bell.  pun.  the  work  is  quoted  not  according  to  books,  but  as  a  whole ;  see  B&chbusr, 
BhM.  40,  149.  LMCllbb^s  edition  of  Ennius,  p.  xxii. — A  certain  Cornelius  and 
Yirgilius  are  mentioned  as  commentators  by  Varro  LL.  7,  89. — Cic.  Brut.  75  Netevi 
.  .  .  heUum  punicum  quaai  Myronia  opua  ddecUU  ,  ,  ,  et  luculente  quidem 
(N(»eviua  rem  acripait),  etiamai  minua  quam  tu  (Ennius)  pclite.  The  first  two  books 
contained  the  mythical  history  of  Bome  and  Carthage  (Anchises,  Aeneas,  Anna, 
Dido),  and  the  third  opened  with  the  first  Punic  war.  The  sulject  was  treated  in 
a  prosaic  manner,  much  like  the  style  of  a  mediaeval  chronicle,  but  with  rhyming 
a  mythological  framework  after  the  Homeric  manner  (Juno  as  the  enemy,  Venus 
as  the  friend  of  the  Trqjans,  Juppiter  and  Apollo  take  a  personal  part  in  the 
action).  Horace^s  indignant  question  (E.  2,  1,  58) :  Ncteviua  in  manUma  non  eat  et 
mentUma  haeret  pctene  recena  f  may  be  supposed  to  relate  to  this  heroic  poem.  The 
fragments  ed.  IVahlen,  Lpz.  1854  and  in  LMOllbb'b  ed.  of  Ennius  (cont.  also 
quaestt  Naev.  p.  zx),  see  §  104,  G.    FPB.  48.    Wobdsw.  EL.  292. 

9.  Fest.  257*,  29  ut  apud  N(»evium  .  .  .  tn  acUyra^  etc  Perhaps  a  comedy 
(n.  7)  as  there  were  comedies  similarly  entitled  by  Atta  and  Pomponius  ?  Others 
understand  satires :  fragments  conjectured  to  belong  thereto  FPB.  51. — On  the 
supposed  preservation  of  Naevius  down  to  the  Middle  Ages,  see  BFObster,  BhM. 
87,  485. — EKlusbmakk,  Cn.  Naevii  vitam  descripsit,  reliq.  coll.,  Jena  1848.  PBE. 
5,  896.  MoMMSEN,  BG.  1^,  899.  892.  917.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  44 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1 
20.    DdeMoob,  Cn.  N6vius,  Toumai  1877.    JVillkmain,  Tinstr.  publ.  10  (1821),  142. 

96.  T.  Maccius  Plautus  was  born  c.  6(X)/254  in  the  Urn- 
briau  town  of  Sarsina  (whicli,  at  that  time,  can  hardly  have  been 
altogether  Latinised) ,  of  free,  but  poor  parents.  Having  at  first 
worked  for  the  stage  at  Bome,  he  lost  his  savings  through 
speculation ;  he  then  for  some  time  worked  in  a  treadmill,  and 
afterwards  gained  his  subsistence  by  Latin  versions  of  Greek 
comedies,  until  his  death  a.  B70/184.  Great  uncertainty  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  number  of  his  plays,  especially  when  the  public 
became  accustomed  to  consider  as  Plautine  any  comedy  of  the 
palliata  class,  and  of  the  time  of  Plautus  (many  of  which  prob- 
ably existed  only  in  stage  copies) .  Varro  divided  them  into  three 
classes:   21  considered  genuine  by  all,  then  those  which  were 
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probably  genuine,  and  last  of  all  spurious  plays.  Those  of  the 
first  class  (fabulae  Varronianae)  are  no  doubt  those  which  we  still 
possess. 

1.  Sarsina  was  the  last  town  of  Italy  proper,  which  so  late  as  488/266  offered 
opposition  to  the  Bomans.  The  name  T.  Maccins  (instead  of  M.  Accius)  was  elicited 
from  the  Ambrosian  MS.  (at  the  end  of  Cas.  Men.  Epid. ;  Merc.  6)  and  Gbll.  8,  8,  9 
by  BiTSCHL,  de  nominibos  Plauti,  Parerga  p.  8,  and  was  defended  by  MHertz  (T. 
Maocios  Plautos  or  M.  Aocins  Plautos?  BerL  1854:  de  Plauti  nominibus  epime- 
tram,  BresL  1867),  against  Gsppsbt,  Jahn's  Arch.  19,  262;  cf.  Bitschl's  ed.  of 
Mercator  p.  xi.  A  recent  defence  of  M.  Accius  by  ECocchia,  riv.  de  filol.  18  (1884), 
97;  on  the  other  side  LMaktboassa,  Bergamo  1885,  and  especially  GhrHOlsbn, 
Berl.  phil.  Wochenschr.  1886,  420.— In  Asin.  prol.  11  (Dem^ihu  tcripsit^  Mdcctu 
vortU  bdrbare)  the  name  Meieciw  is  spelt  either  in  the  latter  form,  or  in  the  forms 
Moods  or  MdHua,  BOchblxr,  BhM.  41, 12,  pertinently  conjectures  that  maceu$  here 
means  *  buffoon  *  (§  9, 8),  and  is  a  nickname  given  to  Plautus  as  a  writer  of  comedies, 
from  which  he  on  becoming  a  Boman  citiaen  deduced  for  himself  the  family  name 
of  MaeciuM  (CIL.  5,  2487.  6, 1056,  81. 10,  8148).  Plotut  (Plautut)  meant  in  Umbrian 
a  flat-footed  man.  Fist.  298 ;  hence  the  only  evidence  for  Acciu*:  Paul.  Festi  289, 4 
poeta  Aecuu^  quia  Umber  Sarsituu  etc  (in  Fbst.  288*,  84  only  ,  ,  .  us  poeta  quia 
Umber  etc.,  is  preserved). 

2.  Gic.  Brut.  60  Ftantue  P.  Claudio  L.  Porcio  eoee,  (a.  570/184)  mortuua  eel,  CaUme 
eeneore.  In  Gato  50  he  mentions  among  the  instances  of  the  occupations  of  §enectue : 
quam  ^audebat  .  .  .  TrueuleiUo  Plautue,  quam  Peeudvio  (performed  a.  568/191) ! 
This  agrees  also  with  other  data.  Cf.  Bitschl,  de  aetate  Plauti,  Parerga  p.  45.  It 
must  therefore  be  an  error  when  Hiebumtm.  on  Euseb.  chron.  1817  (Bong.  1818)  « 
550/200  reports :  PlauUte  ex  Umbria  Sareinae  Romae  m^tritur  {moratur,  MHebts  ; 
others  assume  an  error  for  tlarue  habetur), — Gbll.  1,  24,  8,  epigramma  Plauti^  quod 
dubitaeeemus  an  PlatUi  foret  (§  115,  2);,  nisi  a  M.  Varrone  positum  esset  in  libro  de 
poelis  prima :  Postquam  est  mortem  aptus  Plautus,  comoedia  luget,  scaena  est  deserta 
ac  dein  risus,  ludus  ioeusque  et  numeri  innumeri  simul  omnes  eonUMcrimarunt, 

8.  Gbll.  8,  8, 14  Saturionem  et  Addictum  et  tertiam  quandam  .  .  .  tfi  pistrino 
eum  scripsisse  Varro  et  pierique  alii  memoriae  tradiderunty  cum  peeunia  omni  quam  in 
operis  artijieum  scenicorum  (as  a  stage  artificer)  peperertU  in  mereatibus  perdita  inope 
Homam  rediisset  et  cb  quaerendum  victum  ad  eireumagendas  moUu  quae  trusatiles  op- 
pdlantur  operam  pistori  locasset,  Hiehontm.  1.1.  (see  n.  2) :  qui  propter  annonae 
difficultatem  ad  molas  manuarias  pistori  se  looaverat,  ibi  quotiens  ab  opere  vacaret 
scribere  fabulas  sclitus  ac  vendere, 

4.  Gbll.  8, 8, 11  feruntur  f«6  Plauti  nomine  eomoediae  cireiter  centum  atque  triginta, 
Sbbv.  praef .  in  Aen.  p.  4,  15  Th. :  Plautum  alii  dicunt  unam  et  viginti  fabulas  scrip* 
sisse,  alii  quadraginta,  alii  centum.  The  last  number  is  probably  (as  MHkbtz  sup- 
poses) from  a  different  source  to  the  180 ;  Bitschl,  Parerga  126. 178  thinks  otherwise. 
Geliius  1.1. 12  homo  eruditissimus  L,  Adius  XXV  eius  (Pfauti)  esse  solas  eosistimavU, 
Of  Varro  we  are  told  ib.  8, 8, 1  sqq.  that  he  distinguished  his  claasos  according  to 
his  personal  feeling  and  judgment,  as  to  whether  a  play  was  worthy  of  Plautus  or 
not:  (8)  nampraeler  iUas  XXI quae  Varronianae  vocantur, quae  idciro  a  ceteris segre* 
ganit,  quoniam  dubiosae  non  erant,  sed  consensu  omnium  Ptauti  esse  censebantur,  quasdam 
item  alias  probavit,  adductus  filo  atque  facetia  sermonis  Plaulo  eongruentis,  etMsque  iam 
nominUms  aliorum  occupatas  Plauto  vindieaviL  Bitschl  conjectures  that  Varro  put 
19  plays  in  this  second  class  (dm-iKeyS/ui^a)  and  thus  explains  the  number  40  in  Servius, 
perhaps  (p.  128):  22.  Saturio;  28.  Addictus;  24.  Boeotia;  25.  Nervolaria;  26.  Fre- 
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turn;  27.  Tngemini;  28.  Aistraba;  29.  Parasitos  piger;  80.  Parasitus  medicns; 
81.  GommorienteB ;  82.  Condaliom;  88.  Gemini  lenones;  84.  Feneratrix ;  85.  Frivo- 
laria ;  86.  Sitellitergus ;  87.  Fugitivi ;  88.  Cacistio  (?  Gocistrio  GLAwe,  prodrom. 
glossar.  291) ;  89.  Hortulus ;  40.  Artemo.  To  the  8rd  class  (p60a)  may  then  belong 
(ib.  p.  154) :  1.  Colax ;  2.  Garbonaria ;  8.  Aoharistio ;  4.  Bis  oompressa ;  5.  Anus ; 
6.  Agroecus;  7.  Dyscolus;  8.  Pago  (?  Phago  JBPius,  Paplago  MHebtz,  rament. 
Gell.  mant.  Bresl.  1868,  20,  Arpago,  GLOws,  prodr.  glossar.  lat.  292) ;  9.  Comicula ; 
10.  Caloeolus ;  11.  Baccaria  (on  the  name  see  Lows  1.1.  292) ;  12.  Caecus  ant  Prae- 
dones.  In  Bitschl,  opusc.  8. 177  is  the  commencement  of  a  collection  of  fragments 
(Acharistio  to  Boeotia).  PI.  fabb.  deperditt.  frgm.  coll.  FWikteh,  Bonn  1885.  But 
that  the  21  (only  the  last,  Vidulaiia,  is  lost,  see  §  97,  21),  which  we  still  have  are  the 
Varronianae  (of  the  first  class,  the  ofioXoyoOp^ra)  is  of  itself  highly  probable.  Yarrows 
authority  brought  it  to  pass  that  the  plays  acknowledged  by  him  were  treated  with 
preference  in  copying  and  reading. 

5.  The  origin  of  the  critical  difficulty  appears  from  Gell.  8,  8, 18  non  dubium 
ett  quin  iatae  (all  ?)  quae  teriptete  a  Ftauto  non  viderUur  et  nomini  eiu$  addieufUur 
veUrum  poelarum  Juerint  etabeo  retracUUae  (Uque  expolitae  iirU  ac  propterea  renpiant 
9tilum  piautinum.  This  might  apply  only  to  plays  of  Andronicus  and  Naevius ;  see 
BiTSCHL,  Parerga  96.  In  §  10  Gellius  mentions  also  that  in  Yarrows  liber  de  comoediis 
plautinie  id  qtioque  ecriplumy  Plautium  fuiaee  quempiam  poetam  camoediarum^  whose 
plays  had  been  mixed  up  with  those  of  Plautus,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  the 
names  (gen.  Flautt),  but  this  does  not  help  us  much :  see  Bitschl  95  sq.  But 
MHsBTS  (de  Plautio  poeta  ao  pictore,  Bresl.  1867)  has  at  least  proved  that  such  a 
Plautius  did  once  exist.  The  principal  cause  of  the  confusion  is  (Bitschl  118)  that 
the  name  *  Plautine  *  became  a  kind  of  collective  appellation  of  the  principal  period 
of  the  palliata,  the  anonymous  pla3ir8  being  put  to  the  account  of  a  famous  name,  or 
the  managers  also  intentionally  ascribing  them  to  Plautua  Of.  Mommsem,  BG.  1^ 
901. — On  the  whole  question  see  Bitschl,  the  fabulae  Yarronianae  of  Plautus, 
Parerga  71. 

97.  The  20  extant  plays  are  arranged  in  the  MSS.  in  nearly 
alphabetical  order,  which  has,  however,  been  departed  from  in 
the  case  of  the  Bacchides  in  favour  of  chronological  order.  The 
following  list  contains  their  names  according  to  the  usual 
arrangement : — 

For  editions  of  the  whole  or  parte  see  §  99, 11. 

1)  Amphitruo,  the  only  Plautine  play  with  a  mythological 
(comic-marvellous)  plot,  treated  with  complete  mastery  over  the 
language  and  with  sparkling  humour.  Its  original  and  the  time 
of  its  composition  are  unknown. 

1.  There  are  confusions  of  persons  as  in  the  Menaechmi,  but  involving  two 
pairs  instead  of  one,  and  not  as  there  owing  to  accidental  resemblance,  but  in  con- 
sequence of  intentional  imitation.  On  account  of  the  mixture  of  divine  and  human 
characters  the  play  is  denoted  as  tragieomoedia  in  the  prologus.  The  original  be- 
longs no  doubt  to  the  New  Comedy,  and  was  neither  a  play  of  Archippos  (old  Attic 
Comedy)  nor  of  Bhinthon.  See  Yahlen,  BhM.  16,  472.  It  was  perhaps  performed 
as  late  as  the  4th  and  5th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  See  Arnob.  adv.  nat.  4, 
85.  7,  88.    Prudent,  perist.  10,  226.    Auoustin.  epist.  202.    After  act  4,  2  there  is  a 
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gap  of  several  soeneB,  or  800  lines,  cansed  by  the  loss  of  a  qtilatefnio ;  iki  the  15th 
oentary  this  was  filled  up  by  Hermolaus  Barbaras  in  a  manner  very  unsucoessful 
both  as  to  form  and  contents. 

2.  Edited  separately  by  FLihdbmakm  (Lps.  1884),  FWHoltzb  (Lps.  1846). 
APalmeb,  Lond.  1890.— FOsaxn,  der  A.  des  PL,  BhM.  2  (1884),  805.  Welckeb, 
griech.  Trag.  1478.  Steihhopf,  Proleg.  eu  PL  A.,  Blankenb.  1875.  79  II.  EHopf- 
MAiiN,  de  PL  Amph.  exemplari  et  fragm.,  BresL  1848.  JStARO^lo,  de  fragm.  Amph^ 
Plant.  L  Strassb.  1879.  SBramdt,  BhM.  84,  575.  HK^stliK,  PhiL  86,  858. 
OBiBBBCK,  BhM.  88,  450.    Mediaeval  revision  of  the  Amph.  by  Yitalis :  §  436,  9. 

2)  Asinaria,  with  a  farcioal  plot,  btit  taried  and  lively 
characters  and  scenes  of  great  comic  powef.  It  is  taken  from 
Demophilos'  'Ovayo^y  and  was  written  c.  660/194. 

1.  On  Prolog.  V.  11.  see  §  96,  L  Bitschl,  op.  2,  688,  cf.  JJ.  97,  212.— Ed.  by 
EJBicHTEB,  NtLmb.  1888.  Criticism :  LHavbt,  rev.  de  phil.  6, 148.  Bibbbck,  BhM. 
87,54. 

3)  Aulularia,  one  of  the  best  plays  of  Plautos,  both  in 
plot  and  in  execution,  containing^  the  portrait  of  a  miser.  The 
conclusion  is  lost. 

L  The  original  was  no  doubt  a  play  of  the  New  Comedy.  On  account  of  8,  5 
it  must  have  been  written  after  the  abolition  of  the  lex  Oppia,  ie.  after  559/195; 
Ladewio  in  Zf  AW.  1841,  1086.  ff^LBWoLFF,  proleg.  ad  PI.  A.,  Naumb.  188a 
WWaoner,  de  PI.  A.,  Bonn  1864<  CMFrascksm,  het  origineel  v.  PL  AuL,  Versl. 
en  MededeeL  2  (1882),  11, 

2.  Editions  by  OOller  (Cologne,  1825),  JHildtabd  (Lond.  1889),  WWaomer 
(Cambr.  =  1876),  EBenoist  (Par.  *  I8t8),  CMFranckkn  (Groningen  1877).— OFLoaras, 
Collationen  der  oodd.  B.  u.  D.  zur  AuL  des  PL,  BerL  1872.  HAXoch,  J  J.  107,  889. 
GO<)Ts,  act.  Lips.  6, 810.  KDsiATSKOf  BhM.  87, 261.— On  the  Querolus,  an  imitation 
of  the  Aulularia,  see  §  486,  9. 

4.  Captivi,  a  pathetic  piece  without  female  characters  or 
love-intrigue,  and  without  actite  interest  (stataria),  though  well 
constructed  and  enlivened  by  the  chsuracter  of  the  parasite. 

1.  On  the  question,  whether  the  parasite  is  a  genuine  addition  of  Plautus,  see 
EHebzoo,  JJ.  118,  868.  Separately  edited  by  CEGkppebt  (Latin  and  German,  Berl. 
1859),  JLUssiNQ  (Copenh.  1869),  JBbix  (Leipz.  *  1884),  with  crit.  app.  and  Bentley^s 
emendatt.  to  the  whole  of  Plautus  (cf .  §  99, 18)  by  ESonhsnschein,  Lond.  (also  Lps.) 
1880. 

2.  Lbssiho,  Werke  8,  77. 127.  Cf.  WHebtzbbbo,  preface  to  his  transL  p.  xix. 
— JBbix,  Emendatt  in  PL  Capt,  Liegnitz  1862.  BDombabt,  BlfdbayrGW.  5, 157. 
197 ;  JJ.  128, 185.  ASpsnosl,  PluL  87,  415.  FMabtiks,  quaestt  Plant,  (cap.  2,  8), 
HaUe  1879. 

6)  Curculio  (guzzler),  the  comical  name  of  the  parasite  in 
the  play ;  the  plot  insignificant.    Composed  soon  after  661/193. 

1.  Cure  4,  2,  28  allusion  to  the  lex  Sempronia  (Liv.  85,  7)  of  the  year  561/198 
Teuffel,  Studien  u.  Char.  (1871)  262.  A  kind  of  parabasis  in  4,  1  is  remarkable. 
On  this  HJoBDAN,  Herm.  15, 116. 
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2.  Edition  by  CEGeppert  (Lat.  and  Germ.),  Berl.  1845.— LMebcklik,  Symb. 
exeget.  ad  Cure.  PL,  Dorp.  1861.  ASpengel,  Phil.  26,  354.  MVoiot,  BhM.  27, 16a 
GO<Vtz,  BhM.  84,  -608.  Flkckeiskn,  JJ.  121,  122.  Bibbeck,  Lpz.  Ber.  1879,  80. 
BCcHELEB,  BhM.  89,  285.    WSoltau,  Cure.  act.  Ill  interpret.,  Zabem  1882. 

6)  Casina,  adapted  from  the  KXrfpovfievoi  of  Diphilos,  though 
with  the  addition  of  obscenities  in  coarse  Roman  taste,  which 
may  also  have  caused  the  loss  of  the  concluding  scenes.  The 
extant  play  is  no  doubt  an  abridgment  made  for  later  per- 
formances, but  the  author  of  the  prologue  was  evidently  ac- 
quainted with  the  complete  play. 

1.  Teuffel,  Stud.  n.  Charakt.  257.  Mommsen,  BG.  1^  892  conclades  from 
5,  4,  11  that  the  play  was  written  before  the  prohibition  of  the  Bacehanalia  (a. 
568/186),  against  Bitschl,  Parerga  191 ;  of.  also  B^s  Opusc.  2,  658. 

2.  The  supposed  theatre-ticket  with  the  inscription  Coiina  FUntti  (Ob.  2589)  is 
spurious.  MoMMBBN,  Lpz.  Ber.  1849,  286.  FWibseler,  Denkm.  des  Bdhnenw. 
(Gdtt.  1850),  87  on  t.  4, 18 ;  de  tesseris  .  .  .  theatralibus  1  (GOtt.  1866),  8. 

8.  Edition  (in  us.  lectt.)  by  Oeppebt,  Berl.  1866.— ThLadewio,  BhM.  8,  185. 
MoMMSEN,  ib.  10, 122.  Fleckeisen,  krit.  Miscellen  (Dresd.  1864),  5.  CFuhbmaitm, 
J  J.  99,  480.  Geppeet,  on  the  Cas.  in  the  cod.  Ambr.,  ZfGW.  17,  625.  Studemuitd, 
ib.  18,  526,  and  Emend,  plant.  (1871)  8. 15.  Fleckeisen  and  Bitschl,  JJ.  108,  687. 
Bbbok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  410.  HAKoch,  JJ.  105,  688.  CMFrascken,  Mnemos.  N8. 
7,184. 

7)  Cistellaria,  scarcely  one  half  of  which  is  preserved, 
perhaps  also  from  a  stage-edition.  The  plot  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  Epidicus. 

1.  In  the  prologue  (1,  8,  54)  a  single  mention  of  the  still  unfinished  war  with 
Hannibal. — Edition :  LEBknoist,  Lyon  1868. — ThLadewig,  BhM.  8,  520.  Teuffel, 
Stud.  260.    Studemukd,  Emend,  plaut.  1871,  7 ;  Herm.  19,  456. 

8)  Epidicus,  the  plot  varied,  but  somewhat  complicated, 
and  without  much  humour  and  vivacity.  It  must  have  been 
written  after  669/196. 

1.  The  complicated  plot  may  perhaps  be  explained  (according  to  Ladewio 
Zf AW.  1841,  1086,  but  against  him  BMulleb  1.1.  5  and  LBbinhabdt  in  Stude- 
mUnd^s  Studien  1,  106,  with  JJ.  Ill,  194)  by  assuming  contamination,  and  may 
itself  account  for  the  unfavourable  reception  of  the  play,  whereas  thS  poet  (Bacch. 
215)  blames  for  this  Pellio,  the  actor  of  the  leading  part  (§  16, 14). — 2,  2,  40  pre- 
supposes the  abolition  of  the  lex  Oppia  sumptuaria  (a.  559/195).' 

2.  Editions  by  FJacob  (Ldb.  1885)  and  CEGeppert,  Berl.  1865.— BMOller,  de 
PI.  Epidico,  Berl.  1865.  GLanorehr,  de  PI.  Epid.  in  the  Miscellanea  philol.  (Gott. 
1876)  9.  GGOtz,  acta  Lips.  6,  288.  822.  CMFrakcken,  Mnemos.  N8.  7,  184. 
ThHabpeb,  ad  Epid.  couiectanea,  Bresd.  1882.  CSchredinoer,  obss.  in  Epid.,  MUn- 
nerst.  1884. — Translation  by  FJacob,  Lttb.  1848. — On  the  plays  nos.  1-8:  GCK>t«, 
symb.  crit.  ad  priores  PI.  fabulas,  Lps.  1877. 

9)  Bacchides,  one  of  the  best  plays  both  in  plan  (esp.  in  the 
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masterly  working-up  of  the  intrigue)  and  as  regards  the  cha- 
racters. The  first  scenes  were  lost  with  the  last  part  of  the 
Aulolaria  between  the  4th  and  6th  centuries  a.d.  The  original 
was  most  likely  Menander's  JI9  i^airar&p.  It  was  performed 
a.  B65/189. 

1.  On  the  contents  and  remains  of  the  2  or  8  scenes  which  are  lost  see  Bitschl. 
op.  2,  292.  BiRDECK  BhM.  42,  111.  The  bad  supplements  found  in  old  editions 
are  most  probably  by  Antonio  Beccadelli  of  Palermo  (§  99,  8). 

2.  Contamination  is  not  probable;  see  Teuffbl,  stud.  u.  Charakt.  256.  On 
supposed  later  revision  see  WBrachmamn,  Lps.  Stud.  8,  57  and  EAnspach,  Bonn 
1882,  and  against  it  PWsiss,  Berl.  1888. — It  must  have  been  written  before  568/186 
on  account  of  lines  58  and  1078  (allusion  to  the  four  triumphs  of  the  year  565/189) : 
see  Bitschl,  Parerga  428.    GK^utz,  acta  Lips.  6,  815. 

8.  The  present  placing  of  the  play  (after  Epid.)  dates  only  from  the  5th  cen- 
tury A.D.,  and  is  founded  on  line  214  B.  Bitschl,  Parerga  891;  cf.  op.  2,  821. 
Studkmuitd,  Festgruss  z.  Wtirzb.  Philologenvers.  (1868)  89. 

4.  Editions  by  FBitschl  (Hal.  1885),  GHbrmakn  (Lps.  1845).  —  Articles : 
Bitschl,  Parerga  891  and  op.  2,  292.  FVFbitzschb,  Bostocker  Sommerkatalog 
1846.  ScHNEiDEwiN,  BhM.  2,  415.  MHEMjbier,  op.  2,  880.  ThLadbwiq,  Phil.  17, 
261.    TEUFFB^  BhM.  80,  817 ;  JJ.  118,  589. 

10)  Mostellaria  (the  haunted  house),  a  play  with  a  well- 
contrived  plot  and  a  variety  of  happily  invented  situations  and 

'  well-drawn  characters. 

1.  Probably  adapted  from  Philemon's  ^V/ua;  cf.  Pest.  162.  805  Ftautus  in 
PhiMmaU,  Bitschl,  Parerga  159.  272.  481.  Comic  quotation  of  himself  by  Phi- 
lemon, retained  by  Plautus  v.  1149:  Si  amicus  Dijphilo  aut  Philemoni  ea  etc. 
FLeo.  Herm.  18,  560. 

2.  Editions  by  ALorenz,  Berl.*  1888.  WBamsat,  Lond.  1869.  SBuoob,  Chris^ 
tiania  1878.  EMorbis,  Bost.  1880.  EAJSonnenschein,  Cambr.  1884. — IAStamkart, 
commentarius  in  PI.  Most.,  Amst.  1858. — Cf.  Lobenz,  Phil.  27,  548.  ASpenobl,  ib. 
28,725.    BEllis,  joum.  of  philol.  11, 161.    FLeo,  Herm.  18,  55a 

11)  Menaechmi,in  all  probability  the  most  excellent  of  the 
Plautine  comedies,  describing  the  merry  mistakes  and  compli- 
cations arising  from  the  very  great  resemblance  of  twin  brothers. 
The  original  and  time  of  this  play  are  unknown. 

1.  ArgummUum  $iceli»9eU  (prol.  12)  is  said  with  reference  to  the  birthplace  of 
the  twins  only.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Poseidippos'  AISv/juk  ("Opiococ)  was  the 
original  (Ladkwio,  Phil.  1,  275) ;  see  Teufpel,  Stud.  268.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
1,  125.  2,  8,  60  bears  out,  in  some  degree,  the  supposition  that  it  was  composed 
before  a.  589/215.  In  any  case  the  Menaechmi  is  among  the  earliest  of  the  plays  of 
Plautus  which  have  been  preserved  to  us. 

2.  Editions  by  JHildtard  (Cambr.  1840),  CEGbppebt  (Lat.  and  Oerm.,  Berl. 
1845),  JBrix  (Leipz. »  1880).  WWaoheb  (Cambridge  1878).  JVahleh,  Berl.  1882.— 
Vahlen,  BhM.  16,  681.  27, 178.   Herm.  17,  599.  606. 610.  TBUFFS^  Stud.  u.  Charakt^ 
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268.  IficHWABB,  JJ.  106,  403.  KDhatmo,  ib.  107,  888.  PLahokk,  de  Men. 
prologo,  Mttnster  1878;  Phil.  88,  708.  Bibbkck,  BhM.  87,  581.  JBhix,  JJ.  181, 
198.    JHOnioms,  joum.  of  Philol.  1885,  58. 

8.  AI^TiEFEL,  d.  Menftchmenfabel,  in  the  Symbolae  philol.  ad  LSpengel., 
Mtlnch.  1877 ;  BlfdbayrGW.  15,  809.  840.  ThZiklinski,  quaestt.  com.  71.— PESok- 
KENBUBo,  de  Men.  PI.  retractatione,  Bonn  1882.    GGOtz,  BhM.  85,  481. 

12)  Miles  gloriosus,  the  exaggerated  portrait  of  a  brag- 
gadocio, not  without  prolix  passages,  and  rather  careless  as  to 
the  plot,  but  overflowing  with  most  felicitous  humour. 

1.  This  is  the  traditional  and  correct  title:  see  WHkrtzbero,  transL  856. 
ABiESE,  BhM.  22,  808.— Lbsbino,  Works  7,  90  and  Flbckeisek,  BhM.  14,  628 
preferred  Glorionu,— The  original  of  the  play,  according  to  2, 1,  8,  is  the  'AXa^6r  of 
some  Greek  poet,  and  in  the  introductory  scene  also  Menander^s  K6Xa|  (WABbcksr), 
or  Biphilos*  AlfnjatTelxns  (Bitschl).  Cf.  Teuffel,  Stud.  278.  Bibbeck,  Alazon, 
Beitr.  z.  antiken  Ethologie ;  together  with  the  transl.  of  PI.  Mil.  glor.,  Lpz.  1882.— 
The  time  is  later  than  a.  550/204  (on  account  of  v.  211  sq.)  and  earlier  than  568/186 
(on  account  of  1016).  The  play  contains  no  lyrical  portions ;  Bitschl,  op.  8,  29, — 
For  parallels  to  the  story  of  the  abduction :  EZabnckb,  BhM.  89, 1. 

2.  Editions  by  ALorbnz  (Berl.  <  1886),  JBbix  (Lpz.  <  1882,  together  with  JJ. 
115,887).    OBibbeck,  Lps.  1881.    BYTyrbeli^  Lond. « 1885. 

8.  Bitschl,  op.  2,  404  (de  argumento  acrosticho  Mil.  gl.).  8,  789.  FYFbitzbche, 
Bostocker  Index  Sommer  1850.  MHaupt,  op.  2, 185.  8,  899.  Bibbeck,  BhM  12, 
594.  29, 18.  86, 116.  ASchOme,  ib.  18, 157.  HAKoch,  JJ.  101,  61.  Flbckeisem,  ib. 
101,  846.  SBuoGE,  Phil.  80,  686.  ALobenz,  ib.  80,  578.  82,  270.  406.  FSchmidt, 
Unterss.  tlb.  d.  Mil.  gl.,  JJ.  SuppL  9,  821.    ThBiet,  BhM.  40,  521. 

13)  Mercator,  with  a  plot  resembling  the  Casina,  probably 
performed    not    before   668/196.      Its  original  was  Philemon's 

1.  The  time  has  been  deduced  from  8, 1,  28  by  Labewiq,  ZfAW.  1841,  1065; 
cf .  Bitschl,  Parerga  844.  Critical  contributions  by  Bitschl,  op.  2, 895.  JBbix,  Phil. 
12, 650.  FBCcheleb,  BhM.  15,  428.  GGOtz,  ib.  81,  685.  OBibbeck,  emeudatt.  in 
Merc.,  Lps.  1888.— On  the  prologue  see  Dziatzko,  BhM.  26, 421.  29, 68.  LBEiifHARirr, 
de  retractatis  fabb.  PI.,  Greifsw.  1872.aStudemund^s  Studien  1, 80. 

14)  PseudSlus,  a  mature  production  in  its  whole  character 
and  form,  but  rather  loose  in  construction ;  performed  a.  663/191. 

1.  On  the  form  of  the  title  Pseud51us  (see  the  puns  on  dolus  1205.  1244) 
=:^€v86\os  OBetffebt,  Phil.  25, 44a  Fleckeisem,  JJ.  98,  9.  Cf .  ib.  242.  OLobkhz,  Phil. 
85, 158.  Against  this  and  for  Pseudulus  Bitschl,  op.  8.  7 ;  cf .  8,  882. — Didaacalia : 
M,  Junto  M,fil,  pr.  urb.  (a.  568/191)  acta  MegeU€9ii8,  Accordingly  the  first  perform- 
ance took  place  on  the  consecration  of  the  temple  of  the  magna  mater  (cf.  2,  4, 19), 
on  the  10th  of  April  of  that  year  (Bitschl,  Parerga  286.  295).  Cf.  Cic.  Gate  50 
quam  {gaudehat  in  tenectute)  Truculento  Ftautus,  quam  Pteudulo! — Bbbok  maintains 
that  this  comedy  was  an  adaptation  of  a  play  of  the  Middle  Comedy:  BhM. 
20,290. 

2.  Editions  by  Bombijn  (Daventr.  1886),  ALoeemz  (Berl.  1876).— With  Bud.  and 
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Tmo.  denno  rec.  et  expL  FHBothk,  Lps.  1840. —  HUbeneb,  Pseud,  scaena  aectiDda 
reoogn.,  Greifsw.  1866.  AKiesslinq,  BhM.  28,  411.  ALorenz,  Phil.  85,  158. 
FScHMiDT,  in  the  Miscellanea  philol.  (GOtt.  1876)  20.  JBrix,  JJ.  115,  827.  JHil- 
BEBO,  ZfoG.  28,  84. 

15)  Poenulus,  not  without  blemishes  in  its  plot  and  division, 
but  famous  for  the  Phoenician  passage  in  it.  It  was  performed 
566/189.  Its  original  was  a  play  called  Kapxniovio^^  probably 
by  Menander. 

1.  On  the  faults  and  chronology  of  this  play  see  Tbuffel,  Stud.  274.  Gf. 
LBbinhabdt  in  Studem.  Stud.  1, 109.  At  a  later  performance  the  title  was  changed 
to  Patruus  puUiphagontdeB  (prol.  54).  The  present  fourth  act  (817  sqq.)  should  be 
placed  before  v.  489 :  GGOtz,  de  compos.  Poen.,  Jena  1888.  The  last  scene  exists 
in  two  texts,  not  agreeing  with  each  other,  but  of  about  the  same  age ;  Bitschl, 
Parerga  601.  ThHaspee,  de  Poen.  duplici  exitu,  Lps.  1868.  Cf.  GG^tz,  acta  Lips. 
6, 258. 826.  CMFbamcken,  de  Poen.  compositione,  Mnemos.  4  (1876),  146.  GLaxo- 
BSHB,  de  PI.  Poen.,  Friedland  1888. 

2.  Edition  by  Geppebt,  Berl.  1864. —  On  the  Punic  (^  1)  I'ecent  notice  by 
JGiLDEMBiSTEB  in  G<>tE-L0we*8  edition.  GHemnex,  de  Hannonis  in  Poen.  precationis 
recensione  punica,  Marb.  1882. — Critical :  Bitschl,  op.  5,  552.  HAKoch,  JJ.  107, 
241.  GK^^Otz,  act.  Lps.  6, 828.  KSchueth,  de  Poen.  quaestt.  crit.,  Bonn  1888.  On 
the  prologue :  OBexndobf,  ZfoG.  26, 88.    JSommebbbodt,  BhM.  81, 129. 

16)  Persa,  a  play  describing  the  intrigues  of  slaves,  with  a 
simple  plot,  which  is,  however,  in  some  respects  carried  out  in 
a  very  lively  manner. 

1.  ThLadbwio,  on  the  canon  of  Vole  Sed.  88  (composed  a.  557/197).  GGOtz,  die 
Aufitlhrungszeit  des  Persa  (a.  568/186),  BhM.  80, 162.--Cf.  the  same  writer  acta 
Lips.  6,  297. — ^AvAxJisEMDiJK,  de  Plauti  Persa,  Utrecht  1884. 

17)  Budens  (the  Cable),  remarkable  rather  for  the  merry 
and  witty  execution  of  many  scenes  than  the  plot  of  the  whole. 
The  original  by  Diphilos.    Time  about  662/192. 

1.  Editions  by  FVBbiz  (Lps.  1789),  CEChrSchneider  (Bresl.  1824),  FHBotbb 
(see  Pseud.),  Geppebt  (Berl.  1846),  LEBenoibt  (Par.  1864). 

2.  Teuffbl,  Stud.  276. — Kampmanh,  adnott.,  Gels  1880.  CMFbamckeh,  Mnemos. 
8  (1875),  84.  JBriz,  JJ.  181, 200.  On  the  prologue:  KDziatzko,  BhM.  24,  570. 
On  the  fishermen^s  chorus :  see  §  16, 8. 

18)  Stichus,  performed  654/200  ludis  plebeis,  a  bourgeois 
comedy  without  intrigue,  second-rate. 

1.  The  didascalia  preserved  in  the  cod.  Ambros.  calls  the  original  Adelphoe 
Menaudru.  The  play  by  Menander,  reproduced  in  Terence^s  Adelphi,  is  out  of  the 
question  on  account  of  the  difference  of  contents.  Bitschl,  Parerga  270  (who  with 
KFHermann  understands  Menander's  ^^d^cX^oc),  Studemuitd  1.1.  and  others  consider 
the  didascalia  corrupt.  It  appears  more  probable  that  two  different  plays  of 
Menander  bore  the  name  of  Adelphi  (cf.  Schol.  Plat.  p.  276  koX  lAipa^hpn  iv  'AdeX^it 
/3).    See  FSchOll,  JJ,  119, 44. 
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2.  BiTSCHL,  Parerga  261.  Berok,  op.  1,  86.  Teuffkl,  Stud.  277.  DziATSKOf 
BhM.  21,  82.  ASpenqkl,  Phil.  28,  728.  WStudemund  (de  actae  Stichi  Plautinae 
tempore),  ooxnment.  Mommsen.  (Berl.  1877)  782.  GGOtz,  acta  Lips.  6, 802.  HBuch- 
HOLTz,  Phil.  86,  720.    FLbo,  BhM.  89,  470. 

19)  Trinummus,  a  very  pretty  family  piece,  without  female 
characters,  of  measured  plan  and  tone  (stataria).  Exhibited  not 
before  660/194.     The  original  was  Philemon's  Brjaavpo^. 

1.  Editions  by  GHebmann  (Lps.  1800  and  1858),  Geppebt  (Latin  and  German, 
Berl.  1844.  Lpz.  1854),  JBbix  (Lpz.*  1879),  WWaomeb  (Cambridge  >  1875), 
ASpenoel  (Berl.  1875),  CEFbbemas  and  ASloman,  Oxford  1888,  ECoochia,  Turin 
1886. 

2.  BiTscHL,  de  actae  Trin.  tempore,  Parerga  889.  De  interpolatione  Trin.,  ib. 
511.  MHEMeieb,  op.  2,  821.  Bebok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  58.  615.  FVFbitzschb,  Bostock 
Ind.  1849  sq.  Studemuicd,  der  pi.  Trin.  im  ood.  Ambrosianus,  BhM.  21,  574.  Cf. 
Herm.  1,  804.  810.  Contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  text  by  OBibbbck,  BhM. 
27,  177.  Tkuffbl,  ib.  485.  28,  844.  81,  472.  682;  JJ.  105,  881.  Bitschl,  op.  8, 146. 
FSchOll,  acta  Lips.  2,  457.  GLOwe,  JJ.  Ill,  588 ;  oonieot.  Plant.,  Lps.  1877,  61. 
HScHKHKL,  Wien.  Stud.  2, 154. 

8.  Translated  by  FOstheloeb  (Speier  1852  sq.)  and  WWaonkb  (Frankf .  1861). 

20)  Truculentus,  performed  about  665/189,  defective  in  its 
present  form  as  regards  the  characters,  full  of  broad  and  unre- 
strained humour,  somewhat  prolix  in  parts.  The  principal 
character  is  a  greedy  meretrix. 

1.  Cic.  Cato  50  (see  §  96,  2).  Tkupfel,  Stud.  279.  LBbimharx>t  in  Studem. 
Stud.  1, 98  (de  compositions  True).  On  the  prolo^e  see  KDziatzko.  BhM.  29,  51. 
Was  the  original  the  Zucvtiiwiot  of  Menander  ?  ?  FSchOll,  1.1. 15,  and  in  the  praef . 
to  his  edition.    Against  this  FSchmidt,  GGA.  1.1.    Bidbeck,  Alazon  79. 

2.  Editions  by  GOller  (Cologne,  1824),  FHBothe  (see  Pseud.),  Geppebt  (Berl. 
1868),  ASpenoet.  and  WStudemund  (Gott.  1868). 

8.  The  MS.  material  is  very  corrupt.  Criticism:  CECHnScHinBiDEa,  Yratisl. 
1884.  ASpenoel,  lectt.  Plant,  MUnch.  1866.  JBbix,  Epistula  ad  ASpengelium, 
Liegnitz,  1868.  AKiesslino,  JJ.  97,  609.  ThBkrqk,  kl.  Schr.  1,  680.  Fleckeisen, 
JJ.  101,  616.  647.  709.  781.  848. 108,  460.  809.  Cf.  105,  866.  569.  832.  SBuoob,  ib. 
107,  401 ;  HAKocH,  ib.  419.  BDombabt,  Phil.  28,  781.  JMXhly,  Blfdbayr.  Gymn. 
9, 118.  FSchOll,  acta  Lips,  2,  458 ;  divinationes  in  True,  Lps.  1876.  GGkhiE,  acta 
Lips.  6,  288.  GLOwe,  coniectan.  Plant.  52.  FSchmidt,  G6tt.  gel.  Ana.  1877, 961. 
BiBDECK,  BhM.  87,  417.  EBahrens,  JJ.  125,  478.  KDziatzko,  JJ.  127,  61.  BEllis, 
joum.  of  Phil.  12,  256. 

4.  GEGeppert,  on  the  so-called  Italian  revision  in  the  True,  in  his  Plautine 
studies,  1  (1870),  87.  EKellebhoff,  complete  text  of  the  True,  from  the  Paris  MS. 
7889  with  the  variants  from  F,  and  the  collations  by  Geppebt,  Oldenb.  1886. 


21)  Vidularia,  *  story  of  the  travelling  trunk,^  perhaps  after  a  Zxed^  (Pro- 
bably by  Diphilos),  very  similar  in  its  contents  to  the  Budens.  Being  the  last 
play  of  the  collection  it  was  lost  (only  during  the  Middle  Ages).  Bemains  of  it 
are  extant  in  the  Milan  palimpsest.    In  addition  there  are  quotations  in  some  of 
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the  grammarians.  WStudemuhd,  de  Yidularia  plautina,  Greifsw.  1870 ;  Verh.  d. 
Karlsniher  PhiloL-Vers.,  Lpz.  1888,  88  (which  contains  also  a  complete  collection 
of  the  fragments). 

98.  Plautus  is  wholly  a  comic  and  popular  poet,  with  all  the 
good  and  bad  qualities  of  such.  His  position  as  a  plajrwright, 
producing  rapidly  to  make  a  living  out  of  his  employment, 
explains  his  frequently  rough  treatment  of  his  Greek  original, 
his  dovetailing  of  two  plays,  and  his  carelessness  as  regards 
contradictions,  improbabilities  and  the  like.  But  Plautus  is  not 
merely  a  translator.  His  strength,  like  that  of  most  comic  poets 
and  humorists,  lies  not  in  the  plan  of  the  whole  but  in  the 
details.  For  the  former  he  is  entirely  dependent  on  his  models, 
to  whom  he  is  far  from  equal  in  constructive  skill  as  regards  the 
development  of  the  story  and  in  artistic  insight  generally.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  these  limitations,  he  shows  masterly  ability 
in  recasting  the  old  subject-matter  in  new  language.  In  his 
hands  the  foreign  material  receives  a  Bomano-Italic  colouring, 
which  spoils  the  delicate  finish  of  the  Attic  delineation.  His 
genius  imprints  on  materials  drawn  from  all  manner  of  sources 
a  distinct  and  uniform  style,  and  a  character  of  original  power, 
robustness  and  freshness.  The  poet  overflows  with  a  profusion  of 
wit  and  humour.  Comic  conceits  crowd  upon  him,  leading  him 
away  again  and  again  from  his  models.  His  wit  is  often  broad 
and  strongly  flavoured,  but  is  rarely  insipid.  The  poet  is  at  his 
best  in  passages  of  repartee,  which  he  successfully  manages  and 
modulates,  according  to  the  circumstances  and  characters,  with 
variations  of  tone  and  tempo,  either  subdued  or  wrought  to  a 
pitch  in  neat  and  striking  phraseology.  Here  Plautus  is  assisted 
by  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  language.  In  handling  it  he  shows 
admirable  ease  and  wealth  of  diction,  though  this  indeed  fre- 
quently degenerates  into  what,  according  to  our  taste,  would 
appear  gross  redundancy.  He  employs,  as  the  subject-matter  of 
his  plays  itself  necessitated,  the  transitional  language  of  his  time, 
which  was  exceedingly  fluctuating  in  sound  and  form  (§  93).  In 
prosody  also  he  availed  himself  of  the  licences  described  above 
(p.  126  sq.),  but  his  versification  is  thoroughly  artistic,  always 
easy,  even  in  diJficult  metres  (bacchii,  cretics  etc.) ,  and  often  very 
harmonious.  The  large  remains  of  Plautus  which  have  fortunately 
been  preserved  to  us  are,  therefore,  irrespective  of  their  literary 
importance,  of  extraordinary  value  for  the  history  of  the  language. 

L  On  the  characteristics  of  Plautus  see  e.g.  Lsssiho,  coUected  works,  8,  1, 
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Lachm.,  Mommskn,  BG.  l^  901.  2,  432,  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  57.    The  plays  are 
singly  reviewed  in  Bitschl^s  op.  2,  782  (by  a  lady). 

2.  Among  the  ancients  Cicero  is  extravagant  in  his  admiration  (in  ascribing 
to  Plautus,  off.  1, 104  the  iocandi  genua  elegana^  urbanumy  ingemiontnij  faceium  in  equal 
perfection  with  the  Attic  poets ;  Apoll.  Sidon.  28, 148  even  a&yB :  GraioB,  Ftaute,  tales 
lepore  transis)^  while  Hobace  is  too  severe  in  his  criticism  (judging  from  artistic 
rules)  £.  1, 1, 170  (here,  e.g.  ge$txt  enim  [Plautus]  nummum  in  locuUn  demiUere,  poet 
hoc  eecurus,  cadat  an  redo  etet  fahuLa  talo).  1,  8,  270.  See  Bitschl,  neue  plautin. 
Exkurse  1, 122 ;  op.  8, 156.  In  the  Augustan  period  the  admirers  of  the  archaic 
poets  praised  him  for  his  vivacity  and  rapidity,  for  which  they  compared  him  to 
Epicharmos,  thus  at  the  same  time  palliating  his  frequent  want  of  form  ;  on  the 
frequently  misunderstood  expression  properare  ad  exemplar  Epicharmi  (Hob.  E.  2, 
1,  57)  cf .  Abistoph.  Eccl.  588  tSn  t6  rax^f^u^  x^f^'''^'^  Mcr^ct  rXec<rrar  xapit.  roifft  BearaU 
and  ThLadewio,  on  the  canon  of  Vole.  Sed.  (1842)  19 ;  Phil.  1.  276 ;  and  also  Linob, 
de  Plauto  properante  ad  ex.  £p.,  Batibor  1827. 

8.  Chronology  of  the  comedies.  FWihdischmamn,  BhM.  1  (1888),  110.  PBitteBi 
Allg.  Schulztg.  1880,  878.  Pbtebsen,  Zf AW.  1886,  615.  Vissebino,  quaestt.  Plautt. 
1  (Amst.  1842),  94.    Bitschl,  Parerga  177.  858  and  elsewhere.    Cf.  supr.  §  97. 

4.  His  treatment  of  his  Greek  originals :  in  the  action  and  general  substance 
of  the  plays  he  adheres  to  them  closely  for  the  most  part,  insomuch  that  he  often 
actually  retains  allusions  in  the  original  which  theBoman  public  could  not  under- 
stand at  all.  The  Greek  colouring  remains  in  the  names,  in  the  scene  where  the 
action  takes  place,  in  the  customs  which  are  carefully  preserved ;  but  the  poet 
thinks  nothing  of  suddenly  dropping  out  of  the  Greek  surroundings,  though 
usually  not  beyond  a  few  words  and  phrases.  In  formulas  and  idioms  the  originals 
are  more  freely  dealt  with.  Allusions  by  Plautus  himself  to  individual  contem- 
poraries (§  95,  8)  or  actual  events  are  rare.  WABeckeb,  de  com.  rom.  maxime 
Plant,  quaestt.  (Lps.  1887),  82.  Bitschl,  Parerga  271.  FWFbitzsche,  de  graecis 
fontibus  Plauti  I,  Bost.  1845.  AKiesslino,  anall.  Plant.  1, 14.  2, 9.  MSchusteb, 
quomodo  PI.  attica  exemplaria  transtulerit,  Greifsw.  1884.  FOstebmateb,  de 
historia  fabulari  in  com.  PI.,  Greifsw.  1884. — AKesebebo,  quaestt.  PI.  et  Ter.  ad 
religionem  spectantes,  Lps.  1884.  THHuBBicH,de  diis  Plaut.  et  Ter.,  KOnigsb.  1888. 

5.  Allusions  of  a  military  and  juridical  nature  are  very  frequent :  Kampmahh, 
res  militares  PL,  Bresl.  1889.  Boheijn,  loca  nonnulla  PL  lure  civili  illustrata, 
Daventr.  1886.  EIBekkeb,  de  emptione  venditione  quae  Plauti  fabulis  fuisse  pro- 
betur  (Berl.  1858),  and  Loci  Plautini  de  rebus  creditis,  Greifsw.  1861.  GDbkblius, 
plautin.  Studien,  ZfBechtsgeschichte,  1  (1862),  851.  2, 177.  Cf.  §  48,  8.  Lorens  on 
the  Pseud,  p.  28. — PL  nowhere  mentions  Boman  money:  see  WChbist,  JJ.  97, 
845.  (On  Men.  1161  quinquagensiens^  see  LSchwabe,  ib.  105,  418).  On  the  nummi 
plumbei  in  PL  OBenndobf,  ZfoG.  26,  611.  Cf .  also  Geppebt,  das  plant.  Mtlnzwesen, 
plaut.  Studien  1,  41. 

6.  Actual  discrepancies^  inconsequences,  improbabilities,  negligences,  are  fre- 
quent in  PL ;  they  are  only  in  a  very  slight  degree  to  be  explained  or  excused  on 
the  theory  of  later  revision.  See  Geppebt,  plaut.  Stud.  1,  61.  PLanoen,  Berl.  Stud. 
5,  89. — Plautus,  the  quondam  hodman  and  journeyman  miller,  succeeds  best  in  the 
description  of  characters  from  the  lower  class,  such  as  slaves,  parasites  and  the  like. 
His  unfavourable  view  of  the  female  sex  partly  reflects  the  vulgar  opinion,  but  it 
is  also  partly  imported  from  the  originals,  being  a  peculiarity  of  the  New  Attic 
comedy.  LEBenoist,  de  personis  muliebribus  apud  PL,  Marseille  1862. — EBsrtik, 
de  Plautinis  et  Terent.  adolescentibus  amatoribus,  Paris  1879. 
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7.  Plautine  language,  and  early  Latin  in  general  (see  also  §  111,  6) :  lists  of 
words,  lexika,  see  §  99, 11.    FWHoltzk,  syntaxis  prisoonun  scriptorum  ad  Teren* 
tium,  Lps.  1861.  62,  U ;  suppl. :  synt.  scaenicorom  qui  post  Ter.  f uerunt,  Lpe,  1881. 
ELObbert,  grammat.  Studien,  Bresl.  1867.  70,  II.    GSchmilinskt,  de  proprietate 
sermonis  PI.  usu.  linguarum  romanicarum  illustrato,  Halle,  1866.    On  the  charac- 
teristics of    the  Plautine  language  e.g.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  119. — Bitschl, 
plautin.    Exkurse,  op.  2,  436.  661 ;  neue  plautin.  Exk.  I  (final  d  in  early  Latin), 
Lpz.  1869  (together  with  op.  8,  120.  155).  ThBergk,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  I  (final 
d  in  early  Latin),  Halle,  1870.    FUmpfenbach,  meletem.  Plautt.  (de  med  et  tbd 
accusativis ;  de  iussivo  temporis  praeteriti),  Giessen  1860.    HPloen,  de  oopiae 
verborum    differentiis  inter   varia  poesis    rom.    genera   intercedentibus  (Diss. 
Argent.    7,  288).     EBallas,   grammatica  PL,  Berl.  1884  II.     AGEnoelbbecht, 
Wien.  Stud.  6,  216.— HBassow,  de  PI.  substantivis,  with  an  index  of  all  the 
passages,  JJ.  Suppl.   15,  589.     WFraesdorff,  de   oomparativi   gradus   usu  ap. 
PI.  Halle  1881.— ALucHs,   Genetivbildung  der  latt.  Pronom.,  in  Studem.  Stud. 
1,  part  2.     SBkandt,  de  varia   apud  Bom.  scaenic  genet,  sing,  pronom inum 
forma  ac  mensura,  Heidelb.  1877.    FSchmidt,  der  Plur.  des  Pron.  hic  bei  PI.  u. 
Ter.,  Herm.  8,  478;  de  pronominum  demonstrat.  formis  plant.,  Berl.  1875  (cf. 
Studemund,  JJ.  118,  57).    Thurau,  de  pronominum  demonstr.  ap.  PI.  usu,  BOssel 
1876.  WNikmOller,  de  pronomm.  ipse  et  idem  ap.  PI.  et  Ter.,  HaUe  1886.  AMahlbk, 
de  pronominum  personal,  ap.  PI.  oollocatione,  Griefsw.  1876.    WKImpf,  de  pro- 
nomm. person,  usu  et  oolloc.  ap.  poett.  scaen.  Bom.  (Berl.  Stud.  8, 2).    BKuklihski, 
critt.  Plant,  (on  tute,  tete,  epedol,  ecastoe  etc.),  Berl.  1884.    MPenniosdorf,  de 
QviSQVB  et  QvisQYis  pFouominum  ap.  oomicos  usu,  Halle  1878.— MPaul,  quaestt, 
gramm.  I :  de  unus  nom.  num.  ap.  priscos  scriptt.  lat.  usu,  Jena  1884. — FSchultz, 
de  obsoletis  coniugationum  Plant,  formis,  Conitz  1864.    BJonas,  de  verbis  fre- 
quent, et  intensivis  apud  comic,  lat.,  Posen  1871.    Meseritz  1872  II ;  zum  Gebr. 
der  w.  freq.  u.  intens.  ind.  alt.  lat.  Prosa  (Cato,  Varro,  Sail.),  Posen  1879  (see  §  257, 
15).    CBesta,  de  verborum  compositione  Plant.,  Bresl.  1876.    FUlrich,  de  verbb. 
compositorum  ap.  PL  usu,  Halle  1880 ;  die  Compoeita  bei  PL,  Halle  1884.    EXeu- 
MAMM,  de  compositorum  a  dis-  (di-)  incipientium  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  vi  et  usu,  Jena 
1886.    AGoERKE,  symb.  ad  vocab.  Graeca  in  ling.  Lat.  recepta  (in  Plant.),  KOnigsb. 
1868.- CFKampmahn,  de  ab  praepositionis  usu  Plant.,  Bresl.  1842 ;  de  in  praep.  usu 
PL  1845.    FHarder,  a  und  ab  vor  Konsonanten  bei  den  Kom.,  JJ.  181,  882. — 
BObeikatis,  de  peb  praepos.  ante  Cic.  aetat.  usu,  KOnigsb.  1884. — HBocksch,  de 
casuum  attractione  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  Bresl.  1865.— ASchaaf,  de  genetivi  usu  PL, 
Halle  1881.    ELoch,  de  genet,  ap.  prise  scriptt.  lat.,  Bartenst.  1880.    HPeinb,  de 
dativi  usu  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  lat.,  Strassb.  1878.    EBombb,  de  ablat.  absol.  ap.  anti- 
quiss.  scriptores  usu,  Greifsw.  1877.     WEbrard,  de   ablativi   locativi   instru- 
mentalis  ap.  prise  Lat.  usu,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  579.    MBuob,  de  ablativi  in  vett. 
ling.  ital.  forma  et  usu  locali,  in  GK^urtius^  Studd.  10,  586.    WGk>ERBio,  nominum 
quibus  loca  significantur  usus  Plant,  exponitur  et  cum  Ter.  comparatur,  Halle 
1888. — WOlsen,  quaestt.  PL  de  verbo  substantive,  Greifsw.  1884.    ThMeifabt,  de 
fut.  exacti  usu  PL,  Jena  1885.    FCeamer,  de  perfecti  ooniunctivi  usu  potentiali 
ap.  prise  scr.  lat.,  Marb.  1886.    ABiese,  de  obiecto  intemo  ap.  PL  et  Ter.  atque  de 
transitu  verbalium  notionum,  Kiel  1878.    HHahh,  de  verborum  cum  praeposi- 
tionibns  compositorum  ap.  vett.  Bom.  poett.  scaen.  cum  dativo  structura,  Halle 
1878.    ELocH,  Gebr.  des  Imperat.  bei  PL,  Memel  1871.    FLObkxr,  de  usu  infinitivi 
Plant.,  Schlesw.  1841  (-ZfAW.  1849,  Nr.  14).    WVotsch,  de  infin.  usu  PL,  Halle 
1874.    EWaldeb,  der  Infin.  bei  PL,  BerL  1874.    PBarth,  de  infinitivi  ap.  scaen. 
poett.  lat.  usu,  Lpz.  1881.    AFunck,  d.  Auslassung  des  Subj.  Pron.  im  Ace.  c.  inf. 
bei  d.  latt.  Kom.,  J  J.  121,  725 ;  animum  indueer9  im  aroh.  Lat.,  J  J.  127, 487.  JDbm- 
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BiTZEB,  de  ratione  quam  PI.  potissimtim  et  Ter.  in  reciproca  actione  exprimenda 
inierint,  Krakau  1886.  ASpenoel,  nomnb  im  Altlatein.,  Mdnch.  1867.  HSchubeet, 
z.  Gebr.  d.  Temporalkonjj.  bei  PI.,  Lissa  1881.  PScheeeb,  de  particola  quasdo  ap. 
vetUBt.  scnptt.  lat.,  Strassb.  1888.  OElbte,  de  dum  particulae  usu  PI.,  Halle  1882. 
GMB1CHABD6ON,  de  DUM  part.  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  lat.  usu,  Lpz.  1886.  AKeaube,  de 
QYOM  conionctionis  usu  et  forma  (esp.  cap.  1),  Berl.  1876.  OKisnitz,  de  qvin  par- 
ticulae ap.  prise.  Lat.  usu,  Elarlsr.  1878;  de  qyi  localis  modalis  ap.  priao.  script. 
Lat.  usu :  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  527.  CSchmix>t,  de  quim  partic.  usu  Plaut.,  Marb. 
1877.  OWicHMAMN,  de  qui  ablative  antique,  Bresl.  1875.  HSchnoob,  quaestt. 
PI.  (parataxis,  quim  etc),  Kiel  1878;  zum  Gebr.  von  ut  bei  PI.,  Neumtlnster 
1885.  ThBeaune,  obss.  ad  usum  ita  sic  tam  (tamen)  adeo  particularum  PI.  et 
Ter.,  BerL  1882.  PBichteb,  de  usu  particularum  exclamativarum  ap.  prise. 
Lat.,  Strassb.  1874.  CFuhbmamn,  de  particul.  comparativarum  usu  Plant.  I, 
Greifsw.  1870;  tlber  d.  Vergleichungssatze  b.  PL,  J  J.  97,  841. 101,  687 ;  der  Indik. 
in  den  indir.  Fragesfttzen,  JJ.  105,  809.  SSteinitz,  de  affirmandi  particulis  I : 
I'BOFECTO,  BresL  1885.  FSioismund,  de  baud  negationis  ap.  prise,  scriptt.  usu, 
Commentatt.  lenens.  8,  215.  EBeckee,  de  syntaxi  obliquarum  interrogationum 
ap.  prise.  Lat.  in  Studem.  Stud.  1, 118.  JBothheimeb,  de  enuntiatis  condicionali- 
bus  PL,  G<>tt.  1876.  HBlase,  de  modd.  et  tempp.  in  enunt.  condieion.  lat.  permu- 
tatione.  Diss.  Argentor.  10,  57.  OBbugmamn,  Gebr.  d.  oondicionalen  ni  in  d.  alt. 
Lat.,  Lpz.  1887.  JLamqb,  de  sententiarum  temporalium  ap.  prise.  Lat.  syntaxi  I, 
Bresl.  1878.  HKeiboe,  de  enuntiatis  ooncessivis  ap.  PL,  Halle  1884.  CBothe, 
quaestt.  gramm.  ad  usum  PI.  et  Ter.  speetantes  (esp.  on  oonsecut.  tempp.  in 
final  sentt.  and  indir.  questions),  Berl.  1876.  81  II.  Schmebl,  der  Prohibitiv  bei 
PL,  Krotoschiner  Jubel-Progr.  1887. — JBWeissebboem,  parataxis  Plautina,  Burg- 
baussen  1884. — ^EKelleehop,  de  coUocatione  verborum  PL,  Strassb.  1881. — 
BGeaupmeb,  de  metaphoris  PL  et  Ter.,  Bresl.  1874.  AInowbaclaweb,  de  meta- 
phorae  ap.  PL  usu,  Best.  1876.  PLanoen,  d.  Metapher  im  Lat.  von  PL  bis  Ter., 
JJ.  125,  678.  758 ;  de  execrandi  formulis  PL,  BhM.  12,  426 ;  utob  fbuob  fusoor 
poTioB  im  ftlt.  Lat.,  Areb.  f .  Lexikogr.  8,  829 ;  plautin.  Studien,  Berl.  1887  (see  §  99, 
18).  EFWoBTMAMN,  de  comparationibus  PL  et  Ter.  ad  animalia  spectantibus, 
Marb.  1888.  FGoldm ann,  d.  poetisebe  Personifikation  in  d.  Spr.  d.  alten  Kom. 
I  Plautus,  Halle  1885. — EKOniq,  de  nominibus  propriis  ap.  PL  et  Ter.,  Patschkau 
1876  (cf.  §  16,  1) ;  quaestt.  PL  (names  of  places  witb  prepp.),  Patschkau  1888. — 
JScHMEiDEB,  de  proverbiis  PL  et  Ter.,  Berl.  1878.  PXPflOol,  d.  Sprichw.  b.  PL  u. 
Ter.,  Straubing  1880. 

8.  On  the  condition  of  the  language  as  Plautus  found  it,  and  as  it  is  reflected 
in  his  verses,  see  §  98.  Even  in  the  Ciceronian  period  Plautine  prosody  had 
ceased  to  be  completely  understood :  Cic.  or.  184  comicorum  senarii  propter  BimUi- 
tudinem  sermonis  $ic  taepe  tunt  abim:ti  ut  non  nunquam  vix  in  eis  numeru9  et  vernu 
intellegi  posit  (cf .  ib.  67).  During  a  long  period  Plautus  continued  to  be  judged 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  language  when  fully  developed  and  the  laws  of 
Greek  prosody,  and  consequently  was  unfairly  criticised.  The  historical  exami- 
nation of  Latin,  as  it  has  been  opened  up,  especially  by  Bitschl,  first  made 
possible  the  more  correct  estimate,  which  recognisas  in  Plautus  a  master  of  the 
language  as  well  as  a  highly  skilled  and  versatile  versifier.  The  more  recent 
views  of  Bitschl,  op.  4,  400  (of.  2,  444,  600)  mark  a  decided  improvement  on  the 
earlier  system  propounded  in  the  proleg.  to  the  Trin.^  (Bonn  1848,  reprinted  op.  5, 
285) :  see  on  this  WCobbben,  Ausspr.  Vokal.  u.  Beton.  d.  lat.  Spr.  2,  400.  Other 
recent  literature  on  the  Plautine  prosody  and  metre:  JBbix,  Einleit.  s.  Trin. 
(s  1879)  p.  18.  CFWMOlleb,  plautin.  Prosodie,  Berl.  1869 ;  supplementary,  Berl. 
1871.    HKoxHLEB,  de  verborum  accentus  cum  numerorum  rationibus  in  trochaicis 
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saptenariis  Plautinis  oonsociatione,  Halle  1877.  OBanosLuiir,  qaemadmodum  in 
iamb,  senar.  Bomani  vet.  verb,  acoent.  oum  num.  oonsooiarint,  Bcmn  1874.  MW 
Humphreys,  influence  of  accent  in  Latin  iamb,  trim.,  Americ  philol.  associat. 
1876,  1.  GMFrahckev,  Woord-  en  Versaocent  bij  PL,  VersL  en  Mededeel.  2,  4 
(Amsterd.  1878).  WMkteb,  d.  Beachtung  des  Wortaocents  in  d.  altlat  Poesie, 
Abh.  d.  bayr.  Akad.  d.  Wias.  17, 1  (1884).  ALuchs,  commentatt.  prosod.  lat.,  Erl. 
1888.  84  XL  PScHBADKR,  de  particularum  -ne,  annb,  vomkb  ap.  PI.  prosodia,  Diss. 
Argentor.  8,  225.    £Below,  de  hiatu  PI.  I,  Berl.  1885. 

9.  WStudbmuvd,  de  canticis  PL,  Halle  1868.  FBitschl,  op.  8, 1. 144 ;  proleg. 
ad  Trin.  ^  and  elsewhere.  WChbist,  metr.  Bemerk.  zu  den  cantica  des  PL,  SBar. 
d.  bayr.  Akad.,  phil.  Kl.  1871,  41.  JWihtsb,  d.  metr.  Bekonstruktion  d.  pi.  Can- 
tica, Mdnch.  1880.  ASfsmqel,  de  versnum  cretic  usu  pL,  Berl.  1861 ;  Beform- 
vorachl&ge  e.  Metr.  d.  lyr.  Versarten  b.  PL  u.  d.  Hbr.  Szenikem,  Berl.  1882  (cf. 
§  99, 18).  OSetffsbt,  de  baochiac  versuum  nsu  pL,  BerL  1864.  PESonhenbu&g, 
de  verss.  PL  anapaest,  in  Exercitationis  grammaticae  spec  (Bonn  1881)  16.  GYoss, 
de  veras.  anap.  PL,  Straasb.  1882.  PMohu,  de  iambico  ap.  PL  septenario,  Lps. 
1878.  ALuchs,  quaestt.  metr.  plant,  in  Studem.  Stud.  1,  L — BKlotz,  zur  Alliter- 
ation u.  Symmetric  bei  PL,  Zittau  1876.  JBaskb,  de  allitterationis  usu  PL, 
KOnigsb.  1884.  LBuchhold,  de  paromoeoeeos  (allitterationis)  ap.  vett.  Bom. 
poett.  usu,  Lpz.  1888.  OBIbbl,  de  usu  adnominationis  ap.  Bom.  poett.  com., 
Halle  1887.    FLbo,  BhM.  40,  2. 

99.  The  Plautine  plays  maintained  themselves  on  the  stage 
for  a  long  time  after  the  poet's  death,  and  most  of  the  prologues 
were  written  for  performances  at  the  beginning  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  His  works  became  also  at  an  early  time  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  labours,  with  regard  both  to  the  language  and 
the  explanation  of  the  subject-matter,  and  here  Yarro's  researches 
were  prominent.  The  text  of  the  plays  is  preserved  in  two 
versions,  of  which  one  is  contained  in  the  Ambrosian  palimpsest 
(A),  the  other  mainly  in  the  so-called  Palatine  (Pfalzer)  MSS. 
(BC). 

L  The  revivals  of  the  Plautine  plays  doubtless  occasioned  considerable 
injury  to  the  original  text;  too  much  blame,  however,  has  been  laid  upon  these 
recently  (see  the  literature  on  the  various  plays,  §  97),  when  the  real  or  pre- 
sumed shortcomings  of  the  plays,  both  in  composition  and  wording,  have  been 
attributed  by  a  somewhat  one-sided  estimate  to  later  versions  (retractationes) 
produced  for  the  purpose  of  revivals.  PLAXOEif,  Berl.  Stud.  5,  L — On  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  influence  of  Plautus  in  the  later  literature :  CvBEiKHi^RDSTOrrNKR, 
Plautus,  spfttere  Bearbeitt.  plautin.  Lustspiele,  Beitr.  z.  Ygl.  Lit.-Ge8ch.,  Lpc 
1886  etc 

2.  Prologues.  Bitschl,  Parerga  1, 180.  Tbuffbl,  Stud.  u.  Charakt.  256.  260. 
278.  ALBLiEBio,  de  prul.  Terent.  et  Plautinis,  GOrlitz  1859.  CDziatzko,  de 
prologis  PL  et  Ter.,  Bonn  1864 ;  die  plant.  Prologe,  Luzern  1867.  ThLadrwio,  JJ« 
99,  478.    FMabtims,  quaestt.  PL  (cap.  1),  Halle  1879. 

8.  We  have  two  sorts  of  metrical  summaries  of  contents  (arg^umenta)  to  the 
Plautine  plays :  1)  acrostic  (for  aU  the  plays  except  the  Bacch.) ;  they  are  the 
earliesl^  and  on  aoooont  of  the  close  acquaintance  with  the  Plautine  method  of 
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versification  which  they  exhibit,  may  be  considered  to  belong  to  the  best  period 
of  Plautine  studies  in  the  7th  cent.  u.c.  (cf.  §  159).  2)  non-acrostic,  which  are 
later.  These  may  perhaps  (cf.  §  109,  8)  be  by  the  grammarian  0.  Solpicios 
Apollinaris  (§  857, 2)  or  more  probably  by  some  contemporary  of  his.  Cf .  Bitschl, 
on  the  Trin. '  p.  cccxvi. ;  op.  2,  404.  FOsahn,  ZfaW.  1849, 199.  WStudbmumd,  com- 
mentat.  Mommsen.  808.  CB0pit2,  de  argamentorom  metric,  lat.  arte  et  orig., 
Lpz.  Stud.  6,  204.  284.    OSbtffebt,  JB.  1886,  2, 22. 

4.  Lists  (indices)  of  the  (genuine)  plays  of  Plautus  were,  according  to  Gell.  8, 
8, 1,  made  by  L.  Accius,  Aelius  (Stilo),  Aurelius  Opilius,  Volcacius  Sedigitus,  Serv . 
Clodius,  Manilius  (§  158,  1)  and  Varro;  cf.  the  latter. — Sisenna  and  Terentius 
Scaurus  were  commentators  of  PI.    Bitacul,  Parerga  874 ;  below  §  156,  4.  852,  1. 

5.  Detailed  points  of  the  language  of  Plautus  were  commented  on  by  the 
glossographers  Aurelius  Opilius,  Ser.  Clodius.  Aelius  Stilo,  Flavins  Caper, 
Arruntius  Celsus.  FBitschl,  de  veteribus  Plauti  interpretibus,  in  his  Parerga 
857.  Bemains  of  their  works  are  to  be  found  in  the  gloesae  Placidi  and  other 
collections  of  glosses.  See  Bitschl,  op.  .8,  65.  GLOws,  prodromus  corp.  gloss,  lat. 
254 ;  cf .  §  42,  5.  6.  On  the  commentaries  on  Plautus  used  in  Nonius  cf .  ASchott- 
mOller,  symb.  philol.  Bonn.  828.  Generally  for  the  quotations  from  Plautus  in 
Festus-Paulus  see  §  261,  8 ;  for  those  in  Nonius,  §  890,  8. 

6.  An  ancient  Plautine  glossary  drawn  up  before  the  time  of  Prisoian,  see  in 
Bitschl,  op.  2,  234*,  cf.  ib.  228.  287.  ASpenokl,  Plautus  50. 

7.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Plautus  was  hardly  known.  BPeipkb,  Archiv  f.  Lit.- 
G^sch.  5, 495 ;  BhM.  82, 516.  Plautus  is  also  unknown  to  Hrotswitha  von  Ganders- 
heim,  the  imitator  of  Terence  (about  960):  see  MHaupt,  op.  8,  587.— At  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  the  last  12  Plautine  plays  (Bacchides  to  Truculentus, 
see  §  97)  were  lost.  Only  the  first  8  (Amphitruo  to  Epidicus)  were  known ;  these 
were  distributed  in  a  great  number  of  MSS.,  their  order  indeed  being  varied,  but 
in  the  main  alphabetical  (Bitschl,  op.  2,  286).  List  of  48  extant  MSS.  of  the  first 
8  plays  (all  s.  XIV/XV)  in  GG6tz,  symb.  crit.  22.  A  manuscript  of  the  last  12 
was  found  in  Germany  about  1428  by  Nicolaus  of  Treves  (concerning  him  see 
GVoioT,  Wiederbel.  d.  klass.  Altert.  1*,  259;  in  Italy  it  was  first  in  the  possession 
of  Cardinal  Orsini,  now  Vatic.  8870  s.  XII,  D  in  Bitschl  ;  see  his  op.  2,  19 ;  fac- 
simile in  Chatelain,  paltogr.  d.  classiq.  lat.  t.  4) ;  this  contains  besides  the  8 
first  plays  (Amph.  Asin.  Aul.)  and  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  play  (the  Captivi). 
In  the  16th  cent,  come  into  use  the  two  MSS.  of  Camerarius,  which  at  a  later 
period  were  kept  in  the  Heidelberg  library  (hence  called  Palatini),  the  vetus 
codex  (B)  8.  X,  which  contains  all  the  20  plays  (now  in  Bome,  Vaticanus  1615 ; 
facsimile  in  Chatelain  l.l.  t.  2),  and  the  decurtatus  (C) — so  cidled  by  Parens — 
s.  XI,  now  containing  only  the  last  12  plays  (since  1815  again  kept  in  Heidelberg ; 
facsimile  in  Chatelain  t.  8.  4).  D  is  from  the  same  source  as  C.  The  most 
important  version  of  the  recension  (n.  10),  which  is  best  preserved  in  BC,  was 
the  MS.  used  by  ATumebus,  now  unfortunately  lost :  its  readings  are  collected 
in  GOtz-LOwe  on  the  Poen.  p.  vii.  For  the  first  8  plays  we  have  also  to  take 
into  account  an  Ambros.  (£)  s.  XII/XIII  (facs.  in  Chatelain  1.1.  t.  5)  and  a  MS. 
in  the  British  Museum  (J)  s.  XI ;  see  GKJOtz,  symbol,  crit.  ad  priores  PI.  fabolas, 
Lps.  1877 ;  JJ.  118,  851 ;  the  same  and  GL6we,  BhM.  84,  52.  Sokhknschbih's 
(German)  ed.  of  the  Capt.  p.  55.    (English  ed.  p.  16  sqq.  Excursus  and  Appendix.) 

8.  During  the  course  of  the  15th  century  was  formed  in  Italy,  probably  at 
Naples  at  the  instance  of  Alfonso  I.  (who  reigned  from  1485),  an  edition  of  the 
20  plays  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  and  taste  of  the  period ;  this  was 
done  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  ignorant  manner,  with  numberless  gratuitous  alter- 
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atious,  and  it  was  circulated  in  nomeroos  copies.  The  originator  of  this  text 
was  perhaps  Antonio  Beccadelli  of  Palermo :  see  on  him  GVoiot,  Wiederbel.  d. 
klass.  Altert.  1«,  480,  and  on  his  Plautine  studies  GSchbpss,  BlfdbayrGW.  16,  97. 
To  these  interpolated  M8S.  belongs  the  Lipsiensis  (F).  Cf .  Bitschl,  op.  2, 28 ;  and 
on  the  MSS.  of  Camerarius  ib.  108. 125.  8,  80. 105.  5,  59.    Ed.  of  the  Trin. •  p.  viii. 

9.  Opposed  to  all  these  MSS.,  which  are  collectively  based  on  the  same  original 
(and  therefore  show  the  same  gaps  and  corruptions,  e.g.  Trin.  944-8),  is  the  palimp- 
sest (from  Bobbio)  of  the  Ambrosian  library  in  Milan  (cod.  Ambroe.  G.  82  sup.  s. 
IV/V),  which  however  omits  7  of  the  plays  entirely,  while  the  others  are  in  part 
very  incomplete.  Cf.  AMai,  M.  Acci  Plauti  fragmenta  inedita  etc.,  Mediol.  1815 
(also  in  OsAini,  Anal.  crit.  p.  206).  Facsimile  in  Zahqemeibtbr-Wattkhbach,  Ex. 
codd.  latt.  t.  6  and  in  Chatelaih  1.1.  1. 1.— PBitschl,  op.  2,  167  and  Proleg.  a. 
Trin. »  cap.  i,  vi,  vii ;  Trin.*  p.  vii.  Gkpfbrt,  tlb.  d.  cod.  Ambros.  u.  s.  Einfluss 
auf  die  plautinische  Kritik,  Lpz.  1847;  Mitteilungen  aus  dem  cod.  Ambroe. 
(Plautin.  Stud.  2  Hft.,  Berl.  1871).  WStudkmund  BhM.  21,  574  and  Wtlrzb.  Fest- 
gross  (1868)  89 ;  by  whom  the  publication  of  the  MS.  has  long  been  promised. 
New  collation  of  A  by  GLOwb  in  the  second  edition  of  Plautus  by  Bitschl  (n.  11) : 
cf .  also  Lowers  ooniectan.  Plant,  ad  cod.  Ambros.  maximam  partem  spectantia, 
Lpe.  1877 ;  cf .  the  same  in  Gotz*  edition  of  the  Epid.  p.  v.  See  also  HUsehsb  J  J. 
91,268. 

10.  In  comparison  with  the  text  given  in  the  Ambroe.  that  of  the  Palatini, 
often  greatly  varying  from  it,  possesses  a  decidedly  high  independent  value,  though 
it  has  probably  been  overrated  recently  in  depreciation  of  the  Ambros.,  e.g.  by 
Bitschl  on  the  Trin.  •  p.  xi. ;  op.  8,  791.  Bbbok,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  1, 129. 
AFlbckbiseh,  JJ.  101,  709.  BBaier,  de  PI.  fabb.  recensionibus  ambros.  et  palat., 
Bresl.  1884  (and  OSbtffert,  Berl.phWschr.  1886,  716).  ELbidolph,  commentatt. 
lenens.  2,  208.  In  certain  formulas  the  divergence  between  the  two  texts  is 
almost  uniform ;  Studemukd,  BhM.  21,  606.  Cf .  FSchOll,  divin.  in  True,  Lpz. 
1876.  MNibmeyxb,  de  PI.  fabb.  reoensione  duplici,  Berl.  1877.  On  the  antiquity, 
origin,  and  relative  value  of  the  two  texts  see  conjectures  in  Lbidolph  1.1.  210. — 
Scanty  traces  of  stichometric  arrangement  in  the  Trin.  and  True  Bitschl  on 
the  Trin.  *  p.  lxv  and  SLDziatzko,  JJ.  127,  61. 

11.  Critical  account  of  the  editions  and  text  of  Plautus  (down  to  Bothe)  by 
Bitschl,  op.  2, 1.  The  later  Palatine  MSS.  were  first  employed  by  their  owner 
Joach.  Camerarius  (chamberlain) :  separate  editions  by  him  from  1580 ;  complete 
edition  B&le  1552;  supplement  to  this  1558;  see  for  Camerarius*  editions  of 
Plautus  Bitschl,  op.  8,  67  and  GGOtz,  BhM.  41,  629.  DLambinus*  commentary 
(and  text)  was  published  in  Paris  1576,  FTaubm anh's  commentary  Wittenb.  1605, 
subsequently  (with  more  ample  notices  from  the  MSS.  of  Camerarius,  since  trans- 
ferred to  Heidelberg,  and  others)  in  1612,  and  best  (ex  reoogn.  lani  Gruteri)  in 
1621.— Ed.  JPhPabbus,  Francof .  1610 ;  together  with  the  (for  the  period)  excellent 
collection  of  variants  from  the  Palatine  MSS.  Neapoli  Nemetum  (Neustadt  in 
the  Palatinate)  1619 —Francof.  1628 ;  and  (without  the  collection  of  variants,  but 
with  a  more  complete  enumeration  of  the  fragments)  Francof.  1641.  By  the 
same  Pabbus  lexicon  Plautinum,  *  Hanoviae  1684. — Ex  rec.  FGuieti  ed.  (un- 
reliable) MdeMabollbs,  Par.  1658  (see  EBbmoist,  le  Plaute  de  FGuyet,  M61. 
Graux,  Par.  1884,  461). — The  vulgate  (and  verse-numeration)  accepted  down  to 
Bitschl  was  founded  on  the  edition  of  JFGbomov  (Leiden  1664.  1669.  1681;  c. 
praef.  Ebhbsti,  Lpe.  1760 II).— Ed.  FHBothb,  Berl.  1809-11  IV,  and  vols.  1  and  2 
of  the  Poetae  seen.  lat.  Halberst.  1821==Stuttg.  1829  sq.  lY.— Cum  nott.  varr.  cur. 
JNaudbt,  Par.  1880  IV  (vol.  4  index).— Bee.  interpr.  est  CWWbisb,  Quedlinb. 
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1887.  1847  (with  list  of  words,  2  ed.  1886)  II,  and  Lpz.  ap.  Tanchnitc— Epoch- 
making:  ex  rec  et  cum  apparatu  critico  FBitschblii,  Tom.  I  (Prolegomena, 
Trin.,  Mil.,  Baoch.).  II  (Stich.  Pseud.  Men.  Most.).  Ill  (Persa,  Merc.),  Bonn 
1848-54.  Simultaneously  an  edition  of  the  text.  (Gf.  AFLKKSiSBir,  JJ.  60,  284. 
61, 17.  ThBerok,  kl.  8chr.  1, 1.  29. 106.)  Second  revision  begun  by  Bitschl,  con- 
tinued by  GLOwK,  GGOtz,  FSchOll  :  I  Trin.  (»1884)  Epid.  Cure.  Asin.  True.  1871— 

1881.  n  Aul.  Amph.  Merc.  Stich.  Poen.  1882—1884.  HI  1  Bacch.  1886.  2  Oapt. 
1887.  Bud.  1887. — ^Ex  reoogn.  AFlbcksisxni,  Lps.  1858  n  (10  plays).  Bee.  et  enarr. 
JLUssiMG,  Kopenh.  1875—1886  Y  (in,  1  Gas.  Cist.,  has  not  yet  appeared).  Beoogn. 
FLbo  I  (Amph.  As.  Aul.  Baoch.),  Berl.  1885. — Plaute.  Moroeaux  choisis  publ.  par 
EBfENOiST,  Paris'  1877. 

12.  Germ.  transU. :  KOpkx,  Berl.  1809. 1826 II.  Boer  (9  plays),  Lpx.  1886 ;  MBapp, 
Stuttg.  1888  sqq. ;  WHebtzbbbo  (Trin.  MiL  Capt.  Bud.),  Stuttg.  1861 ;  WBikdbb, 
Stuttg.  1862  sqq. ;  JJCDovheb,  Heidelb.  1864  sqq.  HI.  Eng.  Bohnxll  Thornton, 
Lond.  1769. 

18.  Textual  criticism  e.g. :  PSchrobdkb,  Bentley's  Emendatt.  z.  PL,  Heilbr. 
1880.  EASoNNENscHBiN,  Bcutley's  Plautine  emendations  (Anecd.  Oxop.  1  [1888], 
178) ;  cf .  above  §  97, 4, 1.  FBitschl,  op.  2, 274.  8, 166  and  elsewhere.  AFlbcxbtskn, 
exercit.  Plant.,  Gott.  1842 ;  Phil.  2,  57 ;  krit.  Misoellen,  Dresd.  1864 ;  J  J.  95,  625 ; 
107,  501  and  elsewhere.  JBaix,  emendatt.  Plant.,  Brieg  1847.  Hirschb.  1854 ;  JJ. 
101, 761. 181, 198  and  elsewhere.  ThBbrgk,  op.  1, 1.  678  and  elsewhere.  ASpxnobl,  T. 
Maccius  Plautus ;  Kritik,  Prosodie,  Metrik,  Gk)tt.  1865  (see  on  this  esp.  SruDEmiND, 
JJ.  98, 49).  KHWbisx,  d.  KomOdien  d.  PL,  beleuchtet,  Quedlinb.  1866.  AKibsslino,  in 
d.  Symb.  phil.  Bonn.  888 ;  BhM.  24, 115 ;  analecta  pL,  Greilsw.  187a  81 II.  SBuook, 
Tidskr.  f .  PhiloL  (Kopenh.  1867  sq.)  6, 1.  7, 1 ;  Phil.  80,  686.  81,  247 ;  opusc  philol. 
ad  Madvig.  (1876)  158.  WStudbmund,  Festgruss  zur  WtLrcb.  Philologenvers. 
(WOrzb.  1868)  88;  emendatt.  Plant.,  Greifsw.  1871  and  elsewhere.  OSktffert, 
Phil.  25,  489.  27,  482.  29,  885 ;  studia  PL  (Progr.  d.  Sophien-Gymn.),  BerL  1874. 
ALoRENZ,  Phil.  27,  548.  28,  188.  CEGbppbbt,  plant.  Studien,  Berl.  1870,  71  II. 
ALucHS,  Herm.  6,  264.  8, 105. 18,  497.  GGOtz,  acta  Lips.  6,  285.  GLCwb,  coniectan. 
PL,  Lps.  1877.  JLUssiNG,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  Fil.  5,  54.  PLanobn,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  u. 
Erkl.  d.  PL  Lpz.  1880;  analecta  PL,  Mtlnst.  1882.  88  III;  plautinische  Studien, 
Berl.  1887.    HSchenkl,  Wien.  SBer.  98,  609.    AWeidneb,  adverss.  PL,  Darmst. 

1882.  FLbo,  BhM.  88, 1.  811 ;  Herm.  18,  558.    WAbraham,  JJ.  SuppL  14, 179. 
ALoEENZ,  Berichte  liber  die  pi.  Literatur  seit  1878,  JB.  1878,  841.  1874/75  1, 

606.  1876  2,  1.  1878  2, 1.  1879  2, 1.  1880  2,  1.  1881  2,  1  and  OSeyfpbbt,  ib. 
1882  2,  88.    1886  2,  1. 

100.  Q.  Ennius,  bom  a.  515/239  at  Rudiae  in  Calabria,  served 
in  the  Roman  army  660/204  in  Sardinia,  where  M.  Porcius  Cato 
fell  in  with  him  and  took  him  to  Rome.  Here  he  too  gained  his 
livelihood  by  teaching  Greek,  and  translating  Greek  plays  for  the 
Roman  stage,  and  won  the  favour  of  the  elder  Africanus.  M. 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  cos.  665/189,  took  the  poet  with  him  into  his 
province  of  Aetolia,  as  a  witness  and  herald  of  his  deeds.  TTif^ 
son  obtained  for  Ennius  the  Roman  citizenship  a.  670/184,  by 
giving  him  a  lot  (at  Potentia  or  Pisaurum)  with  the  approval  ot 
the  people,  as  triumvir  coloniae  deducendae.  Ennius  died  of 
gout  a.  685/169. 
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1.  The  year  of  hia  birth  is  attested  by  Yarro,  Gell.  NA.  17,  21,  48  (see  § 
101,  8) ;  cf .  Cic.  Bmt.  72.  Tnsc  1, 8 ;  see  n.  2. — The  poet  himself  mentions  his 
birth-place  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  188  Noa  tmniT  Momaniy  qui  fuimut  ante  Mudini: 
cf.  Cic.  Arch.  22  JEiptiitiim  .  .  .  Budinum  homittem.  ArsoH.  grammaticom.  17. 
Hob.  C.  4,  8,  20  Calabrae  PUrideg.  Ov.  AA.  8,  409  Eitmiui  .  .  .  Cal€Aris  in 
montibHB  ortH9,  Sil.  It.  12,  898  Enniua  .  .  .  antiqua  Metsttpi  a&  origine  regii 
.  .  .  Miterunl  Calabri:  Mudiae  genuere  vetustae,  Nunc  Mudiae  tola  memarabile 
nomen  alumno,  Seby.  Aen.  7,  691  ab  hoc  (Messapo)  Ennius  dicit  ae  originem  ducere. 
SuiD.  y. '^yriof*  roiiiHit  Meffjcartot.  Therefore  Budiae  (now  Bngge)  near  Lapiae 
(the  modem  Leoce)  in  Calabria.  Another  Badiae  near  Cannsimn  in  Apulia  was 
by  Strabo  6,  p.  281  and  Mkla  2,  66  erroneously  considered  to  be  the  birth-place 
of  Ennius.  Discussions  on  this  question:  ECocchia,  riv.  di  filoL  18  (1884),  81. 
LMahtboazza,  Bergamo  1885.  FTambobbino,  Ostuni  1885. — Fest.  298  quam  con^ 
ntetudinem  (non  geminandi  litteraa,  §  104,  5)  Ennius  mutaviaae  fertur^  utpoU  GraeeuM 
grueco  ntore  uaus.  Sun*,  g^mm.  1  antiquiaaimi  dodorum,  qui  iidem  et  poeUta  el 
aemigraect  eranty  Livium  et  Ennium  dieo  etc  Gbll.  17, 17, 1  Q.  Enniua  tria  earda 
haibere  aeae  dicebatj  quod  loqui  graece  et  oace  et  leUine  aciret.  He  does  not  here 
specify  the  language  of  his  native  country,  Messapian:  the  area  of  Oscan 
extended  as  far  as  Apulia  and  Luoania. 

2.  Corn.  Nep.  Cato  1,  4  praetor  provinciam  oUinuit  Sardiniam^  ex  qua  quaeator 
auperiore  tempore  ex  Africa  decedena  Q.  Ennium  poetam  deduxerat.  Of.  Hiebon.  ad 
Euseb.  Chron.  a.  1777=514/240  Q,  Enniua  poeta  Tarenti  (a  mistake)  naacitur,  qui 
a  Catone  quaeatore  Bomam  tranalatua  habitavU  in  monte  Aventino  parco  admodum 
aumptu  eontentua  et  uniua  (?  cf.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  276)  aneillae  miniaterio  (cf.  Yabbo  LL.  5, 
168  .  .  .  ligionem  /\>retii»— Licinus  §  146,  4 — deaignat  quom  de  Ennio  aeribena 
dicit  eum  coluiaae  Tutilinae  loca).    FBitteb,  Zf  AW.  1840,  870. 

8.  Cic.  Arch.  22  earua  fuit  Africano  auperiori  noater  Enniua ;  itaque  etiam  in 
aepulcro  Scipionum  putatur  ia  eaae  conatitutua  ex  marmore,  Liv.  88,  56  Bamae  extra 
portam  Capenam  in  Scipionum  monumento  trea  atatuae  aunt^  quorum  duae  P,  et  Z. 
ikipionum  dicnntur  eaae,  tertia  poetae  Q,  Ennii,  Cf .  Welckeb,  Trag.  1860.  Portrait 
of  Ennius  with  the  inscription  Q.  E.  ?  Beenoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  284. — 
Familiar  relations  with  Soipio  Nasica,  Cic.  de  or.  2,  276. 

4.  Cic.  Arch.  27  ille  qui  cum  Aetolia  Ennio  eomite  heUavit  Fulviua,  Tuso.  1,  8 
oratio  Catania,  in  qua  obiecit  ut  probrum  M,  Nobiliori  quod  ia  in  provinciam  poetaa 
duxiaaet.  duxerat  autem  eonaul  ille  in  Aetoliam,  ut  acimua,  Ennium.  Aub.  Vict. 
illustr.  52,  8  quam  victorit»m  (of  Fulvius  over  the  Aetolians)  per  ae  magnificam, 
Q.  Enniua,  amicua  eiua,  inaigni  laude  celebravit,  Stmmach.  ep.  1,  21  Q,  Ennio  ex 
aeUlieia  manubiia  captiva  ehlamya  tantum  muneri  data  Fulvium  decolorat  (cf .  Bebok  , 
Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  1,  88, 1). 

5.  Cic.  Arch.  22  ergo  ilium  .  .  .  Rudinum  hominem,  maiorea  noatri  in 
civitatem  receperunt.  Brut.  79  Q.  Nobiliorem  M,  /.,  (§  126,  2)  .  .  .,  qui  etiam 
Q,  Ennium,  qui  cum  patre  etna  in  Aetolia  mUitavertU  (inaccurate),  civitate  donavit, 
cum  triumvir  coloniam  deduxiaaet,  (570/184,  see  Liv.  89,  44).  Cf.  FBitteb,  1.1.  888. 
This  explains  Ennius'  line :  noa  aumu*  Romani  etc.    Cic.  de  or.  8, 168  (see  n.  1). 

6.  Cic.  Cato  mai.  14  annm  aeptuaginta  natua — tot  enim  vixit  Enniua — itaferebat 
duo  quae  maxima  putantur  onera,  paupertatem  et  aenectutem,  ut  eia  paene  ddectari 
videretur.  Brut.  78  hoc  (C.  Sulpicius  Gallus)  prwtetore  ludoa  ApoUini  faeiente,  eum 
Thyeatenfabulam  docuiaaet,  Q,  Marcio  Cn,  Servilio  coaa,  (585/169)  m&rtem  obiit  Enniua. 
Hiebon.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  1849=586/168:  Enmua  poeta  aeptuagenario  maiar 
articidari  morbo  perit  (cf.  Ennius  ap.  Priscian.  GL.  2, 484  numjuam  podor  niM%  ai 
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podaffer ;  cf.  also  Hob.  £.  1, 19,  7  Enniua  ipte  pater  numquam  nisi  potu$  ad  arma 
pronLuU  dieenda ;  8eren.  Sammom.  718  Enniiu  ipse  pater^  dum  poeula  ticeat  inigtia^ 
hoc  vitio  talea  fertur  meruisse  dol4>re»\  tepultuique  (?  cf .  n.  8)  in  SeipionU  monvinenfo, 
via  Appia  intra  primum  ab  urbe  miliarium,  quidam  osta  eiua  Mudiam  ex  lanieulo 
tranalata  adfirmant  (it  may  be,  because  a  monnment  was  there  erected  to  him). 
His  epitaph  (see  however  §  115,  2)  ap.  Cic.  Tusc  1,  84  tupieits^  o  dvei,  $eni»  Enni 
imaginis  fomuMm.  hie  veatrum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum  etc.,  cf.  ib.  1,  117. 
Gato  mai.  78. 

101.  His  greatest  renown  Ennins  gained  as  an  epic  poet,  by 
his  eighteen  books  of  Ann  ales,  which  related  the  traditional 
Boman  history,  from  Aeneas'  arrival  in  Italy  down  to  the  poet's 
own  time,  inThronological  order,  now  recordkg  the  events  ktlhe 
dry  tone  of  the  chronicler,  now  depicting  incidents  such  as  were 
effective  for  poetry  with  forcible  pathos  and  felicitous  colouring. 
The  work  was  meant  to  be  a  pendant  to  the  Homeric  poems,  and 
was  also  considered  as  such  by  the  Bomans — though  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  artistic  value  was  but  very  small.  It  was 
important  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the  epic  line  of 
the  Greeks  into  Boman  literature,  besides  many  other  details 
in  which  the  Homeric  style  was  imitated.  The  poet  appears 
to  have  composed  this  work  in  advanced  age  and  published  it 
gradually  in  separate  parts. 

1.  Yahlbh,  Ub.  d.  Ann.  d.  Enn.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1888,  and  the  literature 
qnoted  §  101,  6. 

2.  DioMED.  GL.  1,  484  epot  latinum  primut  digne  scripsit  lamiuSy  qni  ret 
Rcmanorum  decern  et  octo  compUxue  eat  librie,  qui  vd  annates  (in)serihunturf  quod 
singuli>rum  fere  annorum  actus  contineant,  sicut  puUici  amuUes  quos  pontifices 
scribaeque  ccnficiunt^  vd  Romais  (according  to  Beifferschbid  J  J.  79,  157,  a  title 
invented  in  the  Augustan  time;  MSS.  Romanis\  quod  Romanorum  res  gestae 
declarant, 

8.  B.  I-in.*  Introduction  and  Begal  Period.  lY-YI:  foundation  of  the 
Bepublic,  conquest  of  Italy,  Pyrrhus.  YII:  the  first  Punic  war,  in  a  brief 
summary,  as  the  subject  had  already  been  treated  by  Naevius,  who  was  spoken  of 
in  the  proem  in  a  somewhat  contemptuous  manner ;  see  Cic.  Brut.  75.  In  book 
7  a  personal  description,  in  which,  in  Stilo^s  opinion,  Ennius  portrayed  himself. 
(Gbll.  12,  4).  YIII  and  IX :  the  war  with  Hannibal.  X-XII :  the  Macedonian 
war  and  its  results  (to  the  year  558/196).  With  the  twelfth  book  there  was 
probably  a  winding-up  of  the  previous  contents ;  in  the  epilogue  the  poet  spoke 
of  himself :  see  Gell.  17,  21,  48  consutes  Q,  Vcderius  et  C.  Manilius^  quibus  natum 
esse  Q.  Ennium  poetam  M,  Varro  .  .  .  scripsit  eumque  cum  septimum  et  sexa- 
gesimum  annum  haheret  (therefore  a.  582/172,  three  years  before  his  death) 
duodecimum  annalem  scripsisse^  idque  ipsum  Ennium  in  eodem  libro  dicere  (see  on  this 
Vahlen,  die  Ann.  des  Enn.  1886).  Then  a  fresh  continuation;  XIII  and  XIV: 
the  war  with  Antiochus  (to  the  year  564/190).  XV :  Pulvius  Nobilior  in  Aetolia 
(a.  565/189).  Lastly  a  concluding  group,  opening  also  with  a  special  proem, 
XVI-XVin.    PLIM.  NH.  7, 101  (concerning  fortitude  which  had  become  a  theme 
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for  poetica  fabtdonUu) :  Q,  EmniuB  T.  CtMecilium  Teuerum  frtUremque  eius  praecipue 
mirtUus  propter  eos  $extum  decumum  adiecit  annalem,  Cf.  Bksgk,  opusc.  1,  252. 
LHavet,  rhistoire  rom.  dans  le  dernier  tiers  des  Ann.  d^Enn.,  M61.  de  P^cole 
des  hautes  etudes  1878,  21.  Yahlsv,  d.  Ann.  d.  Enn.  25.  It  cannot  be  ascertained 
from  the  fragments  to  what  date  the  Annales  were  brought  down.  The  latest 
event  which  they  mention  is  the  censorship  of  Fulvius  and  Lepidus  578/181 
(Cic.  de  proY.  cons.  20).  The  Annales  were  probably  brought  out  gradually 
(in  series  of  six  consisting  respectively  of  three  books  [?]). — Cf.  on  reminiscences 
of  Ennius  in  Livy  HSLlokh,  JJ.  109,  271.  WSibglin,  Chronol.  der  Belager.  v. 
Sagunt,  Lpz.  1878.    BIbwiskel,  Ennius  u.  Liviua,  Sondershausen  1888. 

4.  Suet,  gramm.  2  Q,  Vargunteiut  (cf.  §  41, 1)  annales  Ennii^  quoe  certU  di^m$ 
in  magna  frequentia  pronuntiahat,  Cf.  ib.  8  M,  JPompUiue  Andronicue  .  .  .  ctdeo 
inops  atque  egens  ut  eoacttu  ait  praecipunm  iUnd  aptueulum  $uum  Annalium  Ennii 
denchorum  XVI  milibue  nummum  cuidam  vendere.  For  Gnipho^s  commentary  on 
the  Ann.  see  §  159,  5.  Cic.  opt.  gen.  or.  2  licet  dieere  Ennium  mmmum  epicum 
poetam^  »i  cui  ita  videtur.  Martial.  5,  10,  7  Enniue  eat  lectua  aalvo  tUn^  Roma^ 
Marone  et  aua  riaerunt  aaecula  Maeoniden,  In  a  Pompeian  mural  inscription  is 
the  beginning  of  a  line  from  the  Annales  CIL.  4,  8185  (see  BOcheler,  BhM.  27, 
474).  YiTRUV.  9,  praef.  16  qui  litterarum  iucunditatibua  inatinctaa  heibent  mentea 
non  poeaunt  nan  in  auia  pectoribua  dedicatum  habere  aicut  deorum  aie  Ennii  poetae 
aimulacrum.  Quint.  10,  1,  88  £niitttiii  aicut  aacroa  vetuatate  lucoa  adaremua^  in  quibua 
grandia  el  antiqua  robora  iam  non  tantam  habent  apeciem  quantam  retigianem,  Cf .  2, 
17,  24  dicet  notum  iUud  (words  of  Ennius) :  Dum  clatjom  rectum  teneam ;  cf.  9,  4, 
115.  YuLCAC.  Gall.  Avid.  Cass.  5,  7  acia  veraum  a  bono  poeta  dictum  et  omnibua 
frequentatum :  Morihua  antiquia  etc.  Gell.  18,  5,  2  {Antonio)  luliano  nuntiatur 
anagnoaten  quendam,  non  indoctum  hominem^  ixxe  admodum  acita  et  canora  Enni 
Annalea  legere  ad  populum  in  Uieatro  (at  Puteoli).  ib.  8  Ennianiatam  .  .  •  «e  ille 
apptUari  volebaL  4  quern  cum  torn  inter  ingentea  damorea  legentem  inveniaaemua  etc 
7  cumque  aliquot  eorum  qui  aderant  *  quadrupea  equua  *  apud  auum  quiaque  gram- 
maticum  legiaae  ae  dicerent^  etc.  ib.  11  is  mentioned  a  liber  aummae  atque  reverendae 
vetuatatia  (the  Ann.  of  E.),  quem  fere  conalabat  Lampadumia  (§  188,  4)  manu 
emeneUUum,  Spart.  Hadr.  16, 6  Ciceroni  Catonem^  Vergilio  Ennium^  Salluatio  Codium 
praetulit,  Macr.  sat.  6,  9,  9  quia  aaeculum  noatrum  ah  Ennio  et  omni  bibliotheca 
vetere  deadvit^  multa  ignoramua  quae  non  UUerent  ai  veterum  lectio  ncbia  eaaet 
familiaria. 

\ 

I 

I 

102.  Tragedies  held  the  place  of  second  importanii^e  amongst 
Ennius'  productions.  He  seems  to  haYe  translated  Euripides 
in  preference  to  other  poets,  perhaps  attracted  by  his  free 
thinking  and  his  rhetorical  and  sententious  manner.  He  also 
wrote  praetextae  and  comedies,  though  he  did  not  distinguish 
himself  in  this  department. 

1.  We  possess  fragments  of  Achilles  and  (cf.  Klussmann  in  Jahn^s  Archiv 
11, 825.  OJahm,  Hermes  8,  191)  Achilles  Aristarchi,  Aiax,  Alcumeo,  Alexander, 
Andromacha  aechmalotis,  Andromeda,  Athamas  (?FALaiioe,  quaest.  metr.  16, 
80;  BScHMiDT,  BhM.  16,  599),  Cresphontes,  Erechtheus,  Eumenides,  Hectoris 
Intra  (Bkeok,  op.  1, 295)  Hecuba  (FObamn,  anal.  crit.  126),  Iphigenia,  Medea  exsul 
(cf.  HPlaxck,  Ennii  Medea  iUustr.,  Gk)tt.  1807.  FOsann,  LI.  79.  JYahlen,  Berl. 
ind.  lect.  1877),  Medea  Atheniensis,  Melanippa,  Nemea  Phoenix,  Telamo,  Telephus, 


^ 
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Thyestes.    The  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  trag.  lat.<  p.  15.     Of.  Welckkr,  gpriech. 
Trag.  1878.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  81,  212. 

2.  Glossae  Salomonis  (HUseneb,  BhM.  28,  419.  22,  446) :  tragoediat  Enniwfere 
omnea  ex  graecia  tramitilU,  plurimaa  ex  EHripideis^  nonnulliu  Arietarehiis,  Of  the 
pla3rs  known  to  ns  Andromeda,  Hecuba,  Iphigenia,  Medea  exsol,  Melanippa, 
Telephus,  Alexander,  Andromacha  are  certain  to  be  translations  from  Euripides, 
and  so  are  in  all  probability  Erechtheus  and  Phoenix.  The  Eumenides  (and 
Hectoris  lutra  ?)  was  translated  from  Aischylos,  Aiax  probably  from  Sophokles, 
and  one  Achilles  from  Aristarchos.  A  comparison  with  the  original  plays  shows 
that  Ennius^  were  free  translations,  the  plot  being  in  the  Iphigenia  completed 
from  Sophokles  (contaminatio).  See  Cic.  fin.  1,  4  cum  .  .  .  fabeiUu  UUinae  ad 
verbum  e  graecis  expret9{$$  non  tnviti  legend,  quia  enim  iam  inimicue  paene  nomini 
romano  eat  qui  Ennii  Medeam  aut  Antiopam  JPacuvii  apemat  aut  reicitU^  quod  ae  iadem 
Euripidia  /abulia  ddectari  dicat  f  de  opt.  gen.  18  eidem  .  .  .  Andromacham  aut 
Antiopam  aut  Epigonoa  laiinaa  redpiunt;  quod  igitur  eat  eorum  in  orcUiombua  e 
graeco  amveraia  faatidiumy  nullum  cum  ait  in  veraibuaf  Qkll,  11,  4  Euripidia  veraua 
aunt  in  Hecuha  .  .  .  hoa  veraua  Q,  Enniua^  cum  eam  tragoediam  verteret,  non  aane 
incommode  aemulatua  eat.  Cic.  Brut.  78  proves  that  Ennius  remained  faithful  to 
this  occupation  till  his  death. 

8.  The  Sabinae  (the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women)  was  a  praetexta  by  Ennius,  as 
Yahlen  (BhM.  16,  580,  cf.  Enn.  p.  tjkxxviii)  conjectures  from  Jul.  Victor,  p.  402, 
80  Halm :  ut  (in)  Sabinia  Enniua  dixit ;  against  this  Bkbgk,  op.  1,  861.  Cf.  Bibbrck, 
rOm.  Trag.  205.  The  Ambracia  also  was  probably  a  praetexta  treating  of  the 
capture  of  that  town  by  Ennius^  patron,  M.  Fulvus  Nobilior,  a.  565/189.  See 
Bibbeck,  T6m,  Trag.  207 ;  cf .  YAHfJSN,  Enn.  p.  158. 

4.  Ennius  does  not  seem  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the  easy  comic  style. 
Of  two  comedies,  Cupuncula  (a  tabemaria  ?)  and  Pancratiastes,  we  have  slight 
traces ;  see  Bibbeck  com. '  p.  4.  Yahlen,  Enn.  p.  lxxxi  and  p.  158  sq.  Yolcatiud 
Sedigitus  (§  147,  8)  mentioned  his  name  among  the  comic  poets  antiquiteUia 
catisa. 

103.  Ennius  further  published  Saturae,  i.e.  a  collection  of 
miscellaneous  poems  in  various  metres.  Parts  of  this  work  may 
be  recognised  in  the  Sota,  Protrepticus,  Heduphagetica,  Epichar- 
mus,  Euhemerus  and  in  the  epigrams. 

1.  PoRPH.  Hor.  S.  1, 10,  47  Enniua  quattuor  libroa  aaturarum  reliquil.  Quotation 
from  book  6  in  Donat.  Ter.  Phorm.  2,  2,  25  (?).  The  reference  (OKeller,  Phil.  45, 
889)  to  the  airvpw.  of  Timon  of  Phlius  (f  226  b.c.)  as  Ennius^  model  for  names  and 
subject-matter  is  of  little  service,  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  character  of  those 
poems  (cf .  Wachsmuth's  sillogr.  gr.  •  25) ;  moreover  the  poems  of  Ennius  were 
called  aaturae  not  aaturoe  or  aaturi^  and  an  amalgamation  through  Ennius  of  the 
ancient  Italian  with  the  Hellenistic  conception  (§  6,  2.  §  28)  is  improbable; 
lastly  the  Hellenistic  contents  of  the  satires  (supposing  the  above-mentioned 
individual  titles  to  have  really  formed  part  of  the  satires)  do  not  prove  the  title 
to  have  been  derived  from  Hellenistic  sources.  Metres :  trochaic,  iambic,  sotadean, 
dactylic  hexameters;  it  is  neither  probable  nor  attested  that  Ennius  composed 
satumians.  The  contents  are  didactic  and  include  fables,  e.g.  that  of  the  crested 
lark  (Babr.  88)  in  trochaic  tetrameters  (§  27, 1.  Bibbeck,  BhM.  10,  290 ;  cf.  the 
fable  restored  in  the  same  metre  by  BCchelkr,  BhM,  41,  5  from  Hygin.  fab.  220). 
— APetebmakn,  on  Ennius'  satires,  Hirschb.  1851.  52.  II. 
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2.  Gbll.  4,  7,  8  Ennii  vermm  (trochaic)  ex  libro  qui  Seipio  intcribUurf  probably 
a  constituent  part  of  the  saturae  (Book  8?):  certainly  not  a  praetexta  (as 
GB6PEB,  de  Ennii  Scipione,  Danzig  1868,  supposed;  cf.  Bhabam.  Maub,  above 
§  14,  2).  The  scanty  fragments  show  chiefly  carefully  constructed  trochaic 
septenarii  (but  also  dactylic  hexameters).  Composed  probably  before  the  Annales, 
about  554/200  after  Scipio*s  triumphant  return  from  Africa  (a.  558/'201) ;  there  is 
no  real  ground  for  assigning  to  them  a  later  date  (Yahlbn,  MOllxr). 

8.  Sota  (i.e.  Z<irraf)=Sotades  (Xwadrit),  from  whom  the  sotadean  metre  has 
received  its  name.  Yarbo  LL.  5,  62  »ii  SoUf  Ennii.  Fkst.  856  Enniug  ...  in 
Sola  (the  MS.  has  natota),  Sota  Ennianut  in  Fhohto  p.  61 ;  Ennint  sotadico  vertu 
Paul.  Festi  59. 

4.  Praecepta  s.  Protrepticus,  a  double  title.  Heduphagetica,  on  gastronomical 
matters,  after  the  parody  by  Archestratos  of  Gkla  entitled  if9vw^ia.  Yahlsv, 
BhM.  16,  581. 

5.  Epicharmus,  a  kind  of  didactic  poem  on  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  was 
probably  so  called  after  the  Sicilian  comic  poet  of  that  name,  who  was  imagined 
as  having  delivered  to  Ennius,  in  the  under-world,  the  Pythagorean  philosophy 
pz^pounded  in  the  work.  Was  it  only  a  version  of  a  Greek  book?  It  was  in 
trochaic  tetrameters. 

6.  Euhemerus,  sive  Sacra  historia  (cf.  also  HUsxirBR,  BhM.  28,  408),  a  Latin 
version  of  the  lepd  dwaypa^  of  Ediffiepot  of  Agrigentum  (about  450/804),  in  which 
this  fantastic  system  of  explaning  mythology  was  also  applied  to  the  gods  of  Italy. 
Cic.  n.  d.  1, 119  Enhemeruiy  .  .  .  quern  nonier  et  interprelatus  el  aecutue  e»t  praeter 
ceteroe  Enniue,  Auoustin.  civ.  d.  7,  26  (27)  totem  de  hoc  Euhemerue  pandit  hietoriam 
quam  Enniue  in  latinum  vertit  doquium.  In  the  quotations  of  Lactantius  (from  a 
prose  version)  the  original  trochaic  rhythm  is  often  heard  (?). — ^Krahmbb,  Grund- 
linien  zur  Gesch.  d.  Yerfalls  etc.  87.  Mommbkh,  BG.  1*,  917.  EBohde,  gr.  Bom. 
220.  B.  TBH  Bbihk,  Yarronis  locus  de  urbe  Boma,  aocedunt  Q.  Ennii  apologus 
Aeeopious  (cf .  n.  1)  et  reliquiae  Euemeri  versibus  quadratis,  Utr.  1855. 

7.  A  few  epigrams  (in  elegiacs),  e.g.  the  supposed  epitaph  of  Ennius  (§  115,  2), 
in  Yablex  Enn.  p.  162 ;  cf .  p.  xc. 

104.  Ennius  possessed  a  decided  impulse  towards  artistic  per- 
fection. His  poems  indeed  frequently  Yiolate  the  laws  of  beauty 
and  good  taste ;  but  in  the  new  path  chosen  by  him  he  had  also 
very  great  difficulties  to  overcome,  and  by  his  hard  position  he 
was  prevented  from  evenly  developing  his  rich  talents.  This  dis- 
proportion between  his  outer  circumstances  and  inner  capacities 
increased  also  his  self-consciousness.  In  his  own  time  he  was  a 
missionary  of  culture  and  free  thought,  and  he  turned  the  Boman 
language  and  poetry  into  the  paths  in  which  they  continued 
for  centuries  afterwards.  His  poetic  works  show  great  versatility 
both  in  form  and  subject-matter,  and  we  find  him  devoting  him- 
self besides  to  practical  literary  objects :  thus  he  was  occupied 
with  fixing  Latin  orthography.  Perhaps  he  was  also  the  first 
to  introduce  short-hand  writing  (notae)  in  Latin. 
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1.  The  Augustan  and  Imperial  poets  ungratefully  and  unjustly  dwell  on 
Ennius^  imperfect  formal  polish  (AZisgxbu^  Ovids  Verh&ltn.  2, 1) :  Hor.  £.  2,  1, 
50.  AP.259.  Paop.  5, 1,  61.  Ovid.  Am.  1, 16, 19.  Val.  Max.  8, 14, 1.  SKH.ep.58,5; 
cf.  dial.  5,  87,  5.  fragm.  110-114  H.  Mabtial.  11,  90.  Macs.  1,  4, 17.  A  juster 
appreciation  in  Ovid,  trist.  2,  428  sq.  wo  Mariem  eecinit  groma  EmntM  ore,  Eimiu9 
ingenio  maximut^  arte  rudia,  Cf.  Quiirr.  1,  8,  8. 10,  1,  40.  Also  8km.  fr.  114  H. 
quidam  mnt  tarn  magni  gemsut  Q.  Eimii  ut^  licet  teripii  »iiU  inter  hircoeoe,  ponifU  tamen 
inter  unguentalot  placere.  Macb.  6,  8,  9  nemo  ex  hoe  viles  pmtet  veteree  poetae  quod 
ver$us  eorum  9cabri  nobie  videntur.  Hie  enim  Hilue  Enniani  eaectdi  auribue  toiue  pimcebat 
etc.  Quint.  10,  1,  88.  Fbomto  p.  114  EmUue  nudtiformie,  Cicbro  de  or.  1, 198 
and  de  prov.  cons.  21  summua  poeta,  Tusc  8,  45  egrtgiue  poda  .  .  .  praedarum 
carmen.  But  or.  86  multa  apud  JEipmittin  ne^gentiue,  Mur.  80  ingenionts  poeta  et 
auctor  valde  bonue.  Affected  admiration  also  in  Yitbdyius  ;  see  above  §  101,  4. — 
Of.  LucB.  1, 118  sqq.    Mommsbh,  BG.  1^  910.    Bibbbck,  rOm.  Trag.  77. 

2.  His  self -consciousness :  cf .  his  criticism  on  Naevius,  Cic.  Brut.  76.  Ann.  8 
sq.  15.    Sat.  6  sq.    But  see  also  Ann.  551. 

8.  His  rationalism  (see  §  108,  6)  appears  esp.  from  Trag.  858  jligo  deum  genue 
ieae  semper  dixi  et  dicam  oaAitum^  Sid  eoe  non  eurdre  opinor  quid  agtU  humamim 
genua ;  Ndm  »i  curent^  b€ne  bonie  eit^  mdle  maHe^  quod  mine  abett  etc.    .    .    . 

4.  Ennius  gave  commendable  care  to  verse-construction,  and  is  remarkably 
strict  in  regard  to  the  slurring  of  vowels.  LMOllbb,  Q.  Ennius  228. — Conceits 
of  versification  and  relatively  faults  of  taste  occur,  e.g.  exaggerated  alliteration 
etc.  Ann.  118  Yahl.  452.  Trag.  887,  44a  sat.  88  sq.;  unsuccessful  tmesis  (586 
aaaeo  cere-  comminuit  "brum  ;  cf.  GL.  4,  565,  21),  apocope  (451  replet  te  laetijieum  gau  ; 
561  divum  domue  aliiaonum  cad;  568  endo  $uam  do, — Acrostic:  Q,  Enmue  feciL 
Cic.  de  div.  2.  111. 

5.  Doubling  of  consonants :  Fbstus  298  nuUa  geminabatur  littera  in  ecribendo, 
quam  conauetudinem  Enniua  mutaviaae  fertur,  utpote  Ghraecua  graeco  more  «taw,  quod 
illi  aeque  acrtbentea  ac  legentea  duplicttbant  mutaa^  aemi(joocalea  et  liquidaa^,  cf .  §  98, 
9.  See  in  general  for  Ennius^  services  to  the  language  §  98.  LMCllbb,  metr.  69. — 
Short-hand :  Suet.  p.  185  Bffisch.  and  from  him  Ibid.  orig.  1,  21  and  a  Cassel  MS. 
of  the  notae  Tironis  et  Senecae  (§  289,  8.  WSchmitz,  symb.  phil.  Bonn.  582): 
vulgarea  notaa  Enniua  primua  mille  et  centum  invenit.  notarum  uaua  ercU  ut  quidquid 
pro  contione  aut  in  iudiciia  diceretur  librarii  acriberent  aimul  aatantea^  ditfiaia  inter  ae 
partibua  quot  quiaque  verba  et  quo  ordine  excipereL  Momae  primua  TuUiua  Tiro  etc. 
(see  §  191,  4).  Cf.  WSchmitx,  Beitr.  211 ;  VerhandL  d.  Trierer  PhiloL-Vers.  (Lps. 
1880)  59.  WDbbckb,  BhM.  86, 577.  It  is  curious  that,  at  a  period  which  witnessed 
the  bare  beginnings  of  regular  rhetoric,  the  need  for  exact  recording  of  speeches 
should  have  already  made  itself  felt.  These  notae  are  therefore  sometimes  attri- 
buted to  the  later  grammarian  Ennius :  similar  doubts  as  to  the  authorship  of 
Ennii  de  litteria^  ayllabia,  metria  libri  II  were  entertained  even  in  ancient  times:  see 
§  159, 18. 

6.  On  Ennius  in  gen.  Bibbbck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  27.  Mommsen,  BG.  1*,  918. 
LMOlleb,  Q.  Ennius,  eine  Einleitung  in  das  Stud.  d.  rOm.  Poesie,  Petersb.  1884. — 
Ennianae  poesis  reliquiae,  rec.  JVahlem,  Lps.  1854.  Q.  Enni  carmm.  reliquiae ; 
ace.  On.  Naevi  belli  Poen.  quae  supersunt ;  emend,  et  adn.  LMOlleb,  Petersb.  1885. 
FPB.  58. — On  the  supposed  preservation  of  works  of  £.  down  to  the  Middle  Ages 
see  BFObstbb,  BhM.  87,  485. — MHoch,  de  Ennianorum  Ann.  fragm.  a  PMemla  (in 
his  ed.  Leiden  1595)  auctis,  Bonn  1889.  JLawicki,  de  fraude  Paul!  Merulae, 
Ennianorum  annalium  editoris,  Bonn  1852.    ThBebok,  op.  1, 209-816.    OBibbbck, 
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BhM.  10,  265.  Vahlkn,  ib.  14,  562.  16,  571 ;  Henn.  12,  258.  899.  15,  260 ;  Berl.  ind. 
Iect.l87a  MoMMSEN,  BhM.  16,  449. 17, 14a  JMIhlt,  J  J.  75,  859.  BUnoeb,  scheda 
Enniana,  Halle  1875.  LFbutvbius,  BhM.  88,  244.  LHavbt,  rev.  d.  philol.  2, 
98,  9, 112. 189  and  elsewhere.  LQuichsrat,  melanges  de  philol.  (Par.  1879),  244. 
EBlHRKKs,  JJ.  129,  888.  Frarckkn,  de  zoneclips  van  Enn.,  Yersl.  en  Mededeel.  1885 
8, 1.— HJoRDAN,  quaeett.  Enn.,  KOnigsb.  1986.    EMaabb,  Herm.  16,  880. 

106.  M.  Pacuvius,  the  son  of  Ennius'  sister,  was  bom  c. 
634/220  at  Brundisium,  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  uncle, 
who  brought  him  to  Rome,  he  there  carried  on  both  the  pro- 
fession of  a  painter  and  the  writing  of  serious  dramas.  After 
having  exhibited  plays  there  as  late  as  614/140,  he  returned  to 
the  South  of  Italy  and  died  at  Tarentum  c.  622/132.  Of  his 
writings  we  know  only  the  titles  of  12  tragedies  and  one  prae- 
texta  (Paulus).  The  fragments  as  compared  with  the  tragedies 
of  Ennius  show  on  the  whole  more  fluency  and  facility  in 
language  and  verse,  but  sometimes  likewise  a  tendency  towards 
artificiahly  and  eccentricity.  The  stage  effect  of  his  plays  was 
great  and  lasting.  The  artistic  judgment  of  Cicero's  time  still 
saw  in  Pacuvius  Rome's  greatest  tragic  poet. 

1.  Gic  Brat.  229  Acciu9  isdem  aedilUnu  aitteet  Faeuvium  dccuUse  fabulank,  cum 
iUe  octogintOj  ipte  triffinta  annoa  natus  ettet.  Aocius  was  bom  584/170.  Hikrom.  ad 
Eoseb.  Chr.  a.  1868=600/154  PacuvxHS  Brundisinut  tragoediarum  scriptor  clarua 
habetur,  Ennii  poetae  ex  JUia  (erroneously  instead  of  his  sister,  see  Pliny  1.1.)  fiepot, 
vixUque  JRamae  quoad  piduram  exercuit  aefalmUu  veitdUavit,  deinde  Tarentum  ^rofu- 
greeeue  prope  nonagemariue  diem  Mit.  Vabbo  sat.  menipp.  856  BCLch.:  Facvi 
(Facviue,  Paquiue,  Pacuiut  bye-forms  of  the  Osoan  name  FacuviiM :  see  Lachm.  on 
Lucr.  p.  806.  MommseNi  unterital.  Dial.  284)  discipulus  dicor,  porro  it  fuit  Enni^ 
JSitnttt'  Musarum :  FompUiue  (§  146,  2)  clueor,  Plih.  NH.  85,  19  c^^rala  est  in 
foro  boariOf  aede  fferculisy  Facuvii  poeUte  pidura.  Eimii  sorore  genitue  hie  fuit^ 
clariaremque  eam  artem  Romae  fecit  gloria  teenae,  Gsll.  18,  2,  2  cum  Facuviue 
grandi  iam  aeUUe  el  morbo  corporis  diutino  adfectus  Tarentum  ex  urbe  Homa  con" 
ceteiaeet  etc  Epitaph  of  Pacuvius  (oertainly  genuine,  BOchbleb,  BhM.  87,  521)  in 
Gsll.  1,  24,  4  AduUecens  tam  etei  prdperat  te  hoc  eaxAm  rogat  Ut  aise  aspiciasj  deinde 
quod  ecripUim  eel  legae.  Hie  eiint  poetae  Fdcuvi  Marci  $ita  Oeaa,  hdc  volebam  neaciue 
ne  eases,  vale,    Cf.  §  115, 2. 

2.  Tragedies:  Antiopa  (after  Euripides),  Armorum  indicium,  Atalanta, 
Ghryses,  Dulorestes  (OJahn,  Herm.  2,  229.  CBobbbt,  Bild  und  Lied  185),  Her- 
miona,  Iliona,  Medus,  Niptra  (after  Sopbokles),  Pentheus,  Periboea,  Teuoer  (Pro- 
tesilaus  is  extremely  doubtful).  The  fragments  are  collected  in  Bibbkck,  trag.  2  p. 
75.  Cf.  Wblckbb,  Trag.  1880.  Tbuffel,  Tttb.  Progr.  1868,  7.  Bibbkck,  rOm.  Trag. 
218. 

8.  The  subject  of  the  praetexta  Paulus  (Bibbeck  trag. '  p.  280)  was  no  doubt  L. 
Aemilius  Paulus  as  conqueror  at  Pydna;  OJahu,  Lps.  Ber.  1856,  801.  Bibbeck, 
rOm.  Trag.  826. 

4.  Gell.  6  (7),  14, 6  exempla  in  UUina  lingua  M,  Varro  esse  didt  uberialis  Faeuvium, 
graeiliUUis  Lueilium^  mMocriUUis  Terentium,    Froxto,  however,  p.  114  mediocris 
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Pacuviut,  CoRNiFiciuB  ad  Her.  4,  7  finds  his  forte  in  the  messengers'  recitals 
(nuntii,)  Cic.  de  opt.  gen.  or.  1  itetque  licet  dicere  et  Ennium  tummum  epicum  poetam 
et  Pacuvium  tragicum  et  Caecilium  fortaeee  comicum.  Brut.  258  iUorum  (Laelius 
and  Af ricanus  minor)  ctequales  Caecilium  et  Pacuvium  male  Uxutoe  videmue ;  cf .  ad 
Att.  7,  8, 10.  or.  155.  Lucil.  ap.  Non.  80  trietia  contorto  aiiquo  ex  Pacuviano  exordia. 
Hob.  £.  2, 1,  55.  Quint.  10,  1,  97.  Pbbs.  1,  77.  Mabtial  11,  91.  Tag.  dial.  20. 
A  review  of  these  judgments  by  Tkuffbl,  Tub.  Progr.  1858, 11.  Cf.  OJahn,  Henii. 
2,284. 

5.  Paonvios  as  a  writer  of  satires :  Diomedbs  GL.  1, 485  etUira  .  .  .  earmen 
quale  aeripterurU  Pacuviue  et  Enniue,  Cf.  Pobphtb.  on  Hor.  sat.  1, 10,  46  cum  .  .  . 
Terentiue  Varro  Narhonensia  (§  212,  1)  .  .  .  item  Eimiue  .  .  ,  et  Pacuviue 
huic  generi  versifictUionis  mm  euffeeiaeent. — In  general  on  Pacuvius  Mommseh,  BG.  2*, 
481.  Teuffbl,  Caecil.  Statins,  Paoavios  etc.  Ttkb.  Progr.  1858,  5.  Bibbsck,  rOm. 
Trag.  884 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 166. 

106,  Statins  Caecilius,  a  contemporary  of  Pacuvius  of  al- 
most the  same  age,  belonged  by  birth  to  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the 
Insubrians,  and  came  to  Bome  probably  as  a  prisoner  of  war  be- 
tween 554/200  and  560/194.  After  his  manumission  he  associated 
himself  especially  with  Ennius,  whom  he  did  not  survive  very 
long.  Thus  standing  midway  between  Plautus  and  Terence, 
Caecilius  seems  in  his  comedies,  which  were  adaptations  from 
New  Attic  originals,  to  have  at  first  adhered  more  to  the  manner 
of  Plautus,  and  later  on,  in  accordance  with  the  Greek  fashion 
of  the  period,  to  have  conformed  more  to  rules,  though  he  always 
retained  greater  originality  than  Terence.  His  fragments  show 
the  usual  manner  of  the  palliatae,  but  not  so  many  archaic  forms 
as  Pacuvius. 

1.  Hibbon.  ad  Euseb.  Chron  a.  Abr.  1888^575/ 179:  Statiue  Caedliue  comoedia^ 
rum  ecriptor  clarua  habetur^  nations  Ineuher  QaUue  et  Ennii  primum  contubemalie, 
quidam  Mediclanensem  ferunt,  mortuut  eat  anno  poet  mortem  Ennii  III  (the  number 
added  by  Bitschl,  op.  8,  288,  in  order  to  carry  Caecilius^  life  down  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  Terenoe^s  Andria  [§  110,  1,  1]  ;  IIII  ace.  to  Dziatzko)  et  iuxta  eum  in 
laniculo  (so  Bitschl  1.1.  instead  of  iuxta  laniculum)  aepullua,  Cf.  KFHxucAini, 
de  script,  ill.  p.  8.  Gell.  4,  20,  18  CaeeUiua  Ule  comoediarum  poeta  indutua  aenma 
fuit  et  propterea  nomen  habuit  Statiua,  aed  postea  veraum  eat  quaai  in  cognomentum 
appelUUuaque  eat  CaeeUiua  Statiua,  Merely  Caecilius  he  is  caUed  in  Cic.  de  or.  2,  40. 
Brut.  258.  de  opt.  gen.  2.  ad  Att.  7,  8, 10 ;  Statius  alone  never,  not  even  de  or.  2,  ^7. 
— If  Caecilius  died  a.  588/166  he  may  have  been  bom  c.  585/219,  as  he  is  nowhere 
numbered  among  the  longaevi  (Bitschl,  Parerga  188,  note)  and  was  therefore  of 
a  fit  age  for  military  service  in  554/200  sqq. 

2.  At  first  he  was  not  successful  in  his  plays,  see  Tbr.  Hec.  prol.  2,  6  sqq. 
Later  on,  he  was  employed  as  an  authority  to  pass  judgment  on  plays  oflbred  for 
exhibition,  Suet.  vit.  Ter.  p.  28,  9.    Bitschl,  Parerga  829. 

8.  Of  the  40  titles  of  comedies  known  to  us  (Bibbeck's  com. '  p.  85)  16  agree 
with  titles  of  Menander:  Andria,  Androgynes,  Chalcia,  Dardanus,  Ephesio, 
Hymnis,  Hypobolimaeus  (Bastraria),  Imbrii,  Karine,  Nauolerus,  Plociam^  Pola- 
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meni,  Prog&mos,  Synaristoeae,  Synephebi,  Titthe.  The  titles  themselves  are 
divided  into  three  classes ;  1)  merely  Latin  ones,  in  the  manner  of  Plantus ;  2) 
doable  titles,  in  Latin  and  in  Greek;  8)  merely  in  Greek,  in  the  manner  of  Terence 
and  Turpilius.  The  last  by  far  preponderate  in  number.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  Gaeciliusat  first  treated  his  originals  with  great  freedom,  but  af  terwai'ds 
adhered  to  them  more  and  more  closely. 

4.  Vabbo  ap.  Non.  874  tn  argumentia  Caeeiliut  poteit  palmam ;  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1, 
241  wd0ri  Tretbea,  Atiliut,  Caeeiliut  faciU  moverunt,  Cf.  Hob.  £.  2, 1,  59  and  other 
notices  in  Teuffel,  .TUb.  Progr.  1858,  8.  Bsing  an  Insubrian  by  birth  and  having 
come  late  to  Bome,  Caecilius  could  not  be  considered  a  competent  authority 
for  good  Latin;  Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  8,  10.  Cf.  Brut.  258  (§  105,  4).  Criticism: 
LFbutbrius,  BhM.  88,  248. — In  general  see  Mommskv,  BG.  1*,  902  and  Teuffsl, 
Caecilius  Statius  etc.    Tab.  1858, 1. 

• 

107.  In  the  time  of  Caecilius,  Trabea  was  another  poet  of 
palliatae,  and  perhaps  also  Atilius,  who  seems  to  have  resembled 
him  ;  so  was  the  author  of  the  Boeotia,  Aquilius,  and  Licinius 
Imbrex.  Luscius  Lanuvinus  was  an  older  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Terence. 

1.  Yakbo  ap.  Chans.  GL.  1,  241  ira6hy  TVo&m,  AtUiu9y  CaMtlius  faciU  moverunt. 
Cf.  BiTscHL,  Parerga  194,  who  accordingly  places  the  time  of  the  two  former 
before  that  of  Caecilius,  who  came  to  Bome  when  a  full-grown  man.  Trabea^s 
nomen  gentile  is  unknown,  the  praenomen  Q.  without  any  authority.  Two  frag- 
ments of  lively  tone  and  polished  language  are  found  in  Bibbeck,  com.  *  p.  81. 

2.  The  scanty  fragments  of  Atilius  (p.  82  Bibb.'),  as  a  poet  of  palliatae  desig- 
nated  by  the  title  of  Misogynos,  are  more  archaic  Cic.  ad  Att.  14,  20,  8  ccdls  him 
2)oeta  durisaimui  and  so  also  LiciBins  (correctly  Licinut  §  146,  8;  DDetlefben, 
Phil.  42, 182  incorrectly  writes  LucUiug)  ap.  Cic.  fin.  1,  5  calls  Atilius  who  trans- 
lated Sophokles*  Elektra  (cf.  Suet.  lul.  84)  ^JF^erreum  tcriptorem:  verum,  opinor, 
Bcriplorem  tamen  Ul  legendut  $%t\  Thus  the  two  may  be  presumed  to  be  identical ; 
see  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  606.  It  is  less  probable  that  he  is  identical  with  the 
actor  L.  Hatilius  of  Praeneste  (§  16, 14)  who  i>erformed  in  the  plays  of  Terence 
(at  the  beginning  of  the  7th  centuxy  ?  Dxiatzko,  BhM.  21,  72). 

8.  The  Boeotia  (Boaotis  ?  see  Kock,  com.  gr.  2,  85),  shown  by  its  title  to  be  a 
palliata,  which  was  considered  to  be  by  a  certain  Aquilius  even  in  (or  before) 
Varro's  time,  was  yeb  attributed  by  the  latter  to  Plautus  on  account  of  its 
Plautine  style  (Gbll.  8,  8,  8),  though  L.  Accius  had  emphatically  protested  against 
this  supposition  (ib.  9).  The  historical  allusions  point  to  a.  580/174-600/154. 
BiTscHL,  Parerga  82. 128.  206.    Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  88. 

4.  Lieinitu  Imbrex^  vetu$  comoediarum  teriptor^  infabmla  quae  Neaera  {%n)9er%pta 
est,  Gell.  18,  23,  16.  Cf.  Paul.  Festi  109.  Nov.  196,  24  Lieiniue  in  Marte  (cf. 
Bebok,  JJ.  101,  882)  ?  Bather  Lieiniue  Macer  (§  156,  5).  Volcac.  8edio.  ap.  G^ll. 
15, 24  9%  erU  quod  quarto  detur  dahitur  Licinio,  Perhaps  identical  with  Licinius 
Tegula  (§  114,  8)  ? 

5.  Luscius  Lanuvinus  (Lavinius:  see  on  this  perhaps  incorrect  form 
DziATZKO  on  the  Phorm.,  p.  100),  the  chief  adversary  of  Terence  (malivoltte  veius 
poeta)  who  is  bitterly  attacked  in  all  the  Terentian  prologues  except  the  one  to 
the  Hecyra.  He  translated  Menander^s  <^dfffia  (Ter.  Eun.  prol.  9)  and  a  Qriaavpdt  (ib. 
10)  by  the  same  author  (?)  so  faithfully  as  to  preserve  even  details  which  were 
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sure  to  displease  a  Boman  audience,  and  blamed  Terenoe^s  deviations  from  his 
Oreek  originals  and  his  additions  from  other  Greek  plays  (§  16,  9)  as  faults.  Tes. 
Eun.  prol.  10.  Cf.  Andr.  prol.  15.  Heaut.  16.  Phorm.  prol.  1.  Ad.  1.  GaAuxsr, 
Analekten  116.  Ladewio,  Kanon  des  Vole.  Sed.  12.  Bibbbck,  com.*  88. — On 
Plautius  see  §  96,  5. 

108.  P.  Terentius  Afer  was  a  native  of  Carthage,  but  at 
an  early  age  came  to  Borne,  where  he  was  the  slave  of  a  senator 
Terentius  Lucanus,  by  whom  he  was  educated  like  a  free  man, 
and  soon  manumitted.  Perhaps  on  account  of  his  African  birth, 
he  came  into  intimate  relations  with  Africanus  the  Younger,  a 
fact  which  gave  rise  to  the  rumour  that  the  latter  was  the  real 
author  of  his  plays.  After  having  exhibited  six  plays,  Terence 
went  to  Greece  (a.  694/160)  in  order  to  study  there.  He  died 
there,  while  on  his  way  home,  a.  595/159,  in  the  prime  of  life. 

1.  Our  principal  source  is  the  extract  from  Suetonius'  work  de  poetis  (f  847, 
7)  preserved  by  Donatus  (§  409,  8)  in  the  introduction  to  his  ocnnmentary  on 
Terence,  mostly  a  compilation  of  the  frequently  conflicting  notices  of  the 
grammarians.  See  Bitschl's  edition  in  BeifP^rscheid's  Sueton.  (Lps.  1880),  now 
also  in  his  opusc.  8,  204.  See  also  Berok,  Phil.  16,  627.  HSauppx,  GOtt.  Nachrich- 
ten  1870,  111.    JYahlbv,  SBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1876,  789. 

2.  The  notice  in  Hibbon.  ad  Euseb.  1859=596/158  and  the  yitae  (Norimber- 
gensis,  Ambrosiana)  preserved  in  MS.  are  collectively  derived  from  Sueton.  (n.  1). 
BiTscHL,  opusc  8, 874.  Only  the  very  short  addition  to  the  vita  of  Suetonius  by 
Donatus  possesses  an  independent  value  (p.  85, 1  B.). 

8.  Terence  came  to  Bome  perhaps  through  a  slave-dealer,  who  either  bought 
or  caught  him  in  Africa.  He  cannot  have  been  a  prisoner  of  war,  as  he  was  bom 
after  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  (553/201)  and  died  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  8rd  (605/149) ;  see  Fenisstblla  in  Saetonius  1.1.  Bebok,  LI.  628.  AL. 
734  PLM.  5,  885  Romania  ducUrtU  bellica  praeda/uu 

4.  The  praenomen  Publius  he  may  have  received  either  from  his  patron  or 
from  another  protector,  perhaps  Africanus  the  Younger.  Cf.  Gic.  fam.  18,  85,  1. 
Att.  4, 15, 1. 

5.  Suet.  p.  27,  2  Beifll  cum  multia  ndbilibus  familiariler  tfixil^  9ed  maxime  emm 
Scipunu  Africano  et  C.  Ladio.  qmibuB  ttiam  corporu  gratia  comcUialui  exidimtMtur 
.  .  .  non  €b9cura/ama  ett  adiutum  TereiUium  in  $criptis  a  Ladio  et  Scipiane,  mnnqut 
ip§e  auxit  numquam  nisi  leviter  (cf .  prol.  to  Heaut.  and  Ad.)  reflUare  eomUut.  The 
latter  he  may  have  done  because  the  rumour  was  offensive  to  neither  party. 
Comments  on  it  in  Suet.  U.  Cf.  Cic.  Att.  7,  8, 10  Terentiuwi^  euiu$  fabdlae  propter 
eUganliam  iemumis  putabantur  a  C.  Ladio  aeribi,  Quibt.  10,  1,  99  licet  Terentii 
eeripta  ad  Seipionem  Africanum  referantur,  tVALLEOius  in  actione  (§  147,  8)  ap. 
Donatus  (Suet.  p.  85,  5  B.).  It  is  possible  that,  before  publishing,  Terence  used  to 
read  his  compositions  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  avail  himself  of  their  obser- 
vations and  suggestions.  We  may,  at  all  events,  consider  this  rumour  as  a 
sufficient  warrant  for  the  genuine  Boman  character  of  Terence^s  style  and  lan- 
guage.   Cf.  besides  Yahleh,  MBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1876,  797. 

6.  Suet.  p.  82,  4  poet  editae  comoediae  nondum  quintmm  atque  vieeenMtm  (the 
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number  X20CF  is  only  in  interpolated  MSS.,  Bitschl,  op.  8,  258)  egre§sui  (Bitschl, 
inffreinu)  annum,  cauHt  vitandae  opinionia  qua  videbcdur  aliena  pro  tuts  edere  »eu 
{studio  added  by  Bitschl)  pereipiendi  Chraecorum  inHituta  moreaque,  quoa  non  perinde 
exprimeret  in  tcriptia,  egre8$u9  (GBbckrr  in  Chraeciant  prqfectua)  e$t  n$que  ampliut 
rediit  ,  ,  ,  Q.  Cotconius  redeutUem  e  Graecia  periste  in  mari  ^lbckbibkn,  krit. 
Miszell.  59  here  adds  the  words  tinu  Leucadiae  and  omits  the  words  below^  dicit 
cum  C  et  VIII  fabuLii  eonversia  a  Menandro  (on  this  corrupt  passage  see  Bitschl 
1.1.  257.  EBahbsns  and  AFlbckbisxk,  JJ.  118,  594.  BPbipbb,  BhM.  82,  517. 
JHiLBBBO,  epistula  ad  Yahlen.,  Wien  1877,  17):  cet^ri  mortuum  ette  tfi  Arcadia 
Stymphali  [ainu  Leucadiae]  tradunt  Cn.  Comdio  Dolabdla  M.  Fulvio  Nobiliore  coet, 
(a.  595/159,  following  which  Jbromb  writes  ad  a.  1859=596/158  Terentuu  .  .  . 
moritur),  morho  impliaUum  ex  dolore  ac  taedio  ami»9arum  tareinarum,  qua$  nave 
praemiserat,  ac  9imul  fabularum  qum  nova$  fecerat.  Cf.  Lucan.  5,  651  oraeque 
malignoa  Ambraciae  porlue,  on  which  the  Schol.  observes :  malignot  dixit,  nve  quia 
9axosi  8unt  9ive  quia  Terentiu$  illic  dicilur  periiue,  Ausos.  ep.  18,  16  Arcadiae 
medio  qui  iacet  in  gremio, 

7.  The  date  of  his  death  was  traditional  (n.  6) :  but  that  Terence  died  in  his 
4&th  year  and  therefore  was  bom  about  a.  570/184  has  only  been  inferred  by  the 
Boman  historians  of  literature,  chiefly  from  the  fact  of  his  being  a  contemporary 
of  Scipio  (bom  a.  569/185)  and  of  Laelius  (§  181, 1,  8) :  cf.  Subt.  p.  27,  6  Nepo9 
ttequdles  omnea  (Ter.  Scip.  Lael.)  fuiese  ceneet.  But  the  fact  remains  established 
even  if  Terence  was  several  years  older  than  these.  Fenestella  already  asserted 
(Sitbt.  IJL)  utroque  maiorem  (Terentium)  fuitie,  and  Santra  (Sitbt.  1.1.)  even  calls 
Scipio  and  Laelius  adulesceniuli  as  compared  with  Terence.  That  he  may  have 
been  bom  earlier  there  is  evidence  in  the  fact  that  the  oldest  of  the  plays  (Andr.) 
was  performed  588/166.  That  the  elaborate  purist  Terence  should  have  taken 
his  place  as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  his  18th  year,  is  hardly  credible,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  his  opponent,  with  whom  he  often  quarrels  in  the  prologues,  would 
have  omitted  to  reproach  him  with  this  precocity.  KLBoth,  BhM.  12,  188. 
HSaupfb,  Quit,  Nachr.  1870, 114.    CDbiatzko,  Ter.  com.  p.  v. 

8.  Subt.  p.  88,  4  fuisee  dicitur  mediocri  HiUura,  grttcUi  corpore,  colore  fueco 
(Suet.  LI.,  cf.  Yebg.  Moret.  82  A/ra  genua,  tola  pairiam  ieelanie  figura,  toria  eomam 
labroque  tumena  etfueca  colore).  His  portrait  in  vignette  in  the  MSS.  Vatic,  Paris., 
Basilif .,  Ambr.  (§  109,  2)  and  also  on  a  contomiate  in  Qotha,  all  unauthentic ; 
equally  unauthenticated  is  a  bust  with  a  mask  (rather  tragic  than  comic)  on  the 
right  shoulder,  which  was  found  in  1826  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  site  indi- 
cated by  Suetonius,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Ann.  d.  Inst, 
archeol.  1840,  p.  97  tav.  GYisoonti,  iconogr.  rom.  1,  817.  JJBbbhoulli,  rOm. 
Ikonogr.  1,  68. — Subt.  p.  88,  5  reliquit  JUiam,  quae  poai  equiti  rom.  nupait,  item 
hoHuloe  XXiugerum  via  Appia  ad  MaHu  (cf.  PBE.  1*,  158 ;  Wilxamns  820,  7). 

109.  All  the  six  comedies  written  and  exhibited  at  Borne  by 
Terence  are  extant.  The  numerous  MSS.  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  very  ancient  Bembine  and  those  representing  the 
text  of  Calliopius.  His  plays  were  also  annotated ;  we  possess 
only  the  commentaries  of  Donatus  and  Eugraphius.  There 
are  also  important  didascaliae  to  the  plays  (though  in  a  very 
difficult  text),  and  metrical  arguments. 

1.  Subt.  p.  28,  8  acripait  comoediaa  aex^  ex  quQma  primam  Andriam  etc.    Cf. 


UV)  mxTH  aotrvuf  vjc  (25^1M  bx:) 

*l  MAntiAcrifito;  thtt  hmt  k  Vstk.  8229  fA^  &  IVfV,  Bmliiiiiv:  iMsiiiiile ap. 

WATTNN0r-2SANaRM,  t,  N  and  0;  Ckatelaiv  t.  6>:  id  eompedtion  with  this  are  the 

othitr  MUH,  whkh  an  aii  dmwM  frmn  tbs  tmt,  •oond  in  its  basis  bat  greatly 

daimm^Ml  by  arbitrary  aiUtrations,  of  the  nnknoim  grammarian  Galliopiiis  (of  s. 

IV  or  in  y    CBuAvn,  qua^stt,  T«r.  21.    Flmo,  BhIL  8S,  821).    The  sabscriptio 

(K  41,  2  ad  An.)  reads :  CaUdopius  rasenMt  and  /efteder  CaUiopio;  cf.  OJAmi,  Lps. 

Bdr.  1861,  mi2.     To  tbtaM  Caliiopian  K88,  belong  among  others  Fkris.  7899  (P), 

Vat.  DMiH  (0),  A-mbros.  (F),  Bosiiicanos  (B),  all  s.  X;  farther,  ss  a  separate  groap, 

important  on  acoount  of  thmr  close  connection  with  A :  Yictorianos  (D,  s.  X  in 

Flortinoe)  and  Deourtatns  (G,  Vatic  1640  s.  XI/XU),  Lps.  s.  X  (OBauaiLuni,  JJ. 

118,  490.    KDkiatiko,  BhM.  89,  840),  Paris.    10804  s.  XI  (AFkitsch  PhiL  82,  446. 

DiiATiKo  l.l.  844).    Facsimiles  of  M88.  BCDFGP  are  also  to  be  found  in  Cbatk- 

LAiN  t.  7-11. ---The  MS.  G  is  specially  notable  for  its  illostrations  (to  the  Terentian 

oomt^im)  wliioh  are  based  on  old  tradition  (FLvo,  BhM.  28,  885) :  partly  repro- 

duotnl  in  d^Aoimooust,  Hist,  de  Part  6,  pi.  85. 86.    FWibsklbb,  Denkm.  d.  BOhnen- 

wtsens,  Gatt.  1851, 1. 10.    Similar  designs  are  to  be  found  in  F  and  P.    Those  in 

F  ap,  AMai,  Plauti  fragm.  etc.,  Mail.  1815.— On  the  Terence  M88.:  Bitschl, 

opuso.  8,  2B1.    FUMrrsNAACii  before  his  edition  p.  1.    GSydow,  de  fide  librorum 

IVr,  ex  Oalliopii  reoensione  duotorum,  Berl.  1878.    FLao,  BhM.  88, 817.   Dsiatsko, 

BhM,  80,  880.    WPsiMUiusif,  de  libris  Ter.  qui  ad  reoens.  Galliopianam  redeunt, 

Qott,  1885,    WF5RSTKS,  Lyoner  fragm.  sum  Hautontim.  s.  VHI,  ZfoG.  26,  ISa— 

£BAllTlU4^  de  Ter.  ap,  Nonium,  Diss.  Argentor.  9, 1  (see  §  890,  8).    On  the  quota- 

ticxns  from  Terence  in  Arusianus  (they  generally  agree  with  D)  HSchivducb  (n.  9) 

ea|\  l.^A^KuaiMQ,  anall.  ad  testimonia  Terentiana,  Marb.  1872. — Gxfpebt,  sur 

Geseh,  d«4r  terentianisohen  Kritik,  Jahn^s  Arohiv  18,  28w    JBbix,  de  T^.  libris 

VMk  a  BkNutl«4o  adhibitis,  Brieg  1852.     AWiuis,  de  peraonarum  notis  in  oodd. 

T^H  Hall«  1881  ^  16,  8),    FUMrricNaAUH,  PhU.  82,  442 

&  FiDT  all  the  plan's  metrical  tables  of  contents  are  preserved,  consisting  each 
of  X^  senarii,  which  in  the  Bembine  severally  bear  the  superscription :  GSmlpiei 
ApsUimm  m  jmriocAtt :  §  99,  8,  857,  2. — Commentators  :  Valerius  Probus,  Aemilius 
A^MT^  Heleniua  Acres  Aelius  Donatus,  Euanthius ;  doubtful  are  Arruntias  Oekos 
and  the  writer^  whose  name  is  corrupt,  mentioned  ap.  Dohat.  on  Ter.  Eun.  4, 4, 22 : 
1^  Mmioimm  M^a^r,  i^m  r«cl#  nU^tl^jtU  etc  Scsinuas,  hist.  crit.  schoL  lat.  1,  77. 
Bitschl^  P^Arerga  861.  The  oomnMMitary  of  Donatus  preserved  to  us  ($  408, 8)  is 
also  valuable  for  its  ccvaparative  references  to  the  Greek  originals,  bat  it  is  want- 
ijBg  for  the  Heauton  timorumenos :  to  supply  it»  place  JCALraumxirs  wrote  in  the 
I5th  c«nt.  a  comuMMitary  which  has  no  value  for  us;  FJL5rrLBa,  de  Oslphnmio 
(tl5U8)  Tl;r.  interpreter  Diss.  Argenlcr.  6,  261.  The  ooimnmtaiy  of  Eugrapluns 
($  42^,  :2)  u»  without  independent  value;  HGusrs^iaKBo,  de  £ugraph»\  Jena  1886. 
See  the  scholia  of  the  cod.  BtMubinu»  apw  FUMrrsxmAca,  Herm.  ^  887,  and  on  them 
WSTuu«Mv^l^  J  J.  t^.  54^  1^  51.  Cf.  UMrnusACus  edition  p.  xx&vii. — Z^^lkr^ 
9tUiae  {fiyiitmyum)  T^r^tUH  ap.  UUaqsj!^  aniecd.  Helv.  p..  cxxxul  A  gkamaij  to 
T«»r.  from  Yat.  1471  s.  XX  was  published  by  GGosn^  iuL  schoL  lenns^  I86Bc 

4.  The  didadcaliae  are  preserved  in  a  twofold  text,  via  in  that  of  the  Banbiiie, 
and  in  the  CUUbbopiau  (n.  ^) :  with  the  latter  ayre  connected  the  prae^atunflv  of 
Uouatus.  The  basis  of  both  was  a  ooUeetion  (origiBally  more  complete)  oi 
liotioee,  which  had  probably  been  compiled  from  oflkisJL  records  (< 
uia^iktiatuuiii,  amisJee  maximi)  and  literary  rvwearch^  most  likely  from.  Tarro  ^ 
aotk  (toaetuioia  (.^X^  ^).    Out  of  thia  th^  BembixM  haa  pieserred  a  saJBgtfai^wki^ 
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though  incomplete  and  confused,  is  not  systematically  or  intentionally  garbled ; 
the  Calliopian  version  on  the  other  hand  gives  a  deliberate  and  to  some  extent 
arbitrary  selection,  which  is  limited  in  each  case  to  a  single  performance  (the 
first).  KDziATZKO,  BhM.  21,  87.  Cf.  generally  Bitschl,  Parerga  268.  WWil- 
MAWNS,  de  didascaliis  Ter.,  Berl.  1864.  Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  570.  21,  64.  89,  889. 
CSteffkn,  act.  soc.  Lips.  2,  152.  FSchoell,  BhM.  81,  469. — On  the  number  of 
actors  etc.  in  Ter.  see  §  16,  4.    See  also  below  n.  6. 

5.  The  enumeration  in  §  110  follows  the  Bembine,  which  arranges  the  plays  in 
the  supposed  order  of  their  composition.  This  MS.  alone  marks  this  succession 
regularly  with  ^ facta  V  (prima  or  primo  loco)  ^ facta  II'*  etc.  up  to  ^ facta  Vly 
whereas  the  other  MSS.  only  three  times  give  the  number,  but  in  so  doing  corre- 
spond with  the  Bemb.  The  illustrated  MSS.  CPF  have  the  following  succession  : 
Andr.  Eun.  Heaut.  Ad.  Hec.  Phorm.,  while  DG  have:  Andr.  Ad.  Eun.  Phorm. 
Heaut.  Hec.  Conjectures  as  to  the  cause  of  these  differences  of  arrangement  e^. 
WWagner,  JJ.  91,  291.  FLeo,  BhM.  88,  818.  Cf.  §  110,  6,  n.  1.  During  the  life- 
time of  Terence,  according  to  the  didascaliae,  the  following  representations  took 
place :  a.  588/166  the  Andria  in  April  (lud.  meg.).  589/165  Hecyra  1  (first  time, 
lud.  meg.).  591/168  Heauton  timorumenos  (lud.  m^.).  598/161  Eunuchus  (lud. 
meg.).  Phormio  (lud.  rom.  in  September).  594/160  Hecyra  2  (§econd  trial)  and 
Adelphoe  (at  the  funeral  games  for  AemiHus  Paulus).  Hecyra  8  (complete  per- 
formance ;  lud.  rom.).  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  84.  Cf.  HPackslmanm,  de  ordine  Ter 
fabularum,  potissimum  prologis  adhibitis,  Halle  1875. 

6.  ALBLiEBiG,  de  prologis  Ter.  et  Plant.,  GOrlitz  1859.  KDziatzko,  de  pro- 
logis Plant,  et  Ter.,  Bonn  1868.  GBoissieb,  les  prologues  de  Ter.,  Melanges  Graux 
(Par.  1884)  79.  ABoehbicht,  quaestt.  scaen.  ex.  prologis  Ter.  petitae,  Diss. 
Argentor.  9,  298. 

7.  Collective  editions:  Ed.  princeps:  Strassb.  1470.  Edition  s.  1.  et  a.  in 
Italy  about  1470-75  (Jahn's  Archiv  4,  825).  Editions  by  Muretus  (Venet.  1555), 
GFaebkus  (Florent.  1565),  FLimdenbboo  (c.  Donati  et  Eugraphii  comm.,  Paris  1602  ; 
Franoof.  1628),  PhPaeeus,  (Neust.  1619),  JHBoecleb  (ace.  comm.  FGuieti,  Strassb. 
1657),  in  UBum  Delphini  (with  index  of  words.  Par.  1675). — Ex  rec.  et  c.  not. 
BBentlsji,  Cantabr.  1726  (with  vocabulary,  reprint  by  EVollbehr,  Kiel  1846; 
on  Bentley's  English  MSS.  of  Ter.  see  FUmpfenbach,  Phil.  82,  442.  MWabbev, 
Americ.  joum.  of  philol.  8,  59).  Comm.  perp.  iUustr. ;  aooed.  Donat.  Eugraphius 
etc.,  cur.  AWesterhovius,  Haag  1726  II  (reprint  by  CStallbaum,  Lps.  1880).  Ed. 
PGBothe  in  Poet.  seen.  T.  IV  (Mannh.  1887).  IUustr.  NELemaire,  Par.  1827  III. 
Cum  schol.  Donati  et  Eugraphii  ed.  BKlotz,  Lps.  1888.  89.  II. — ^Bec.  AFi^sckeisen, 
Lps.  1857.  With  notes  etc.  by  BStJPARBV,  Lond.  1857;  by  WWaqneb,  Lond. 
1869.  Ed.  et  apparatu  crit.  instruxit  FUmpfenbach,  Berl.  1870.  Bee.  KDziatzko, 
Lps.  1884. 

8.  Becent  translations  (German) :  by  ThBemfet,  Stuttg.  1887  sqq. ;  remodelled 
(Andr.  Eun.  and  Ad.)  Stuttg.  1854 :  by  FJaoob,  BerL  1845 ;  JHebbst,  Stuttg.  1854 
sqq.  JJCDoNNEB,  Lpz.  u.  Heidelb.  1864  II.  In  English  verse,  by  GeoColman,  Lond. 
1802. 

9.  Criticism  and  explanation:  GHebmann,  de  Bentleio  eiusque  edit.  Terent., 
in  opusc.  2,  268.  JKbauss,  quaestt.  Ter.  crit.,  Bonn  1850.  AKlette,  exercitt.  Ter., 
Bonn  1855.  JBbix,  de  Ter.  fabulis  post  Bentleium  emendandis,  Liegnitz  1857. 
ThLadewio,  Beitr.  z.  Kritik  des  Ter.,  Neustrelitz  1858.  EBbum^b,  quaestt.  Ter., 
Helsingfors  1868;  acta  societ.  scient.  fennicae  9,  1  sqq.  Madvig,  advers.  crit.  2, 
12.  FUmpfkvbach,  analecta  Ter.,  Mainz  1874.  HBosse,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Lps.  1875. 
WKocKS,  interpolationes  Ter.  in  d.  Festschr.  des  Friedr.-\yilh.-Gymn.,  Koln  1875, 
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27.  MHoKLZEB,  de  interpolatt.  Ter.,  Halle  1878.  OSchubest,  symb.  ad.  Ter. 
emendandmn,  Weim.  1878.  HSchindler,  obes.  crit.  et  hist,  in  Ter.,  Halle  1881. 
ThBbaune,  JJ.  181,  65. — PBarbt,  de  iure  ap.  Ter.,  Patis  1878. — Beviews  of  the 
literature  on  Ter.  since  1878  by  WWagner  and  ASpengel,  JB.  1878,  445.  1874/75 
1,798.    1876  2,856.    1877  2,814.    18812,177.    1884  2,74.    Cf .  §  16, 2  sqq.  9a,  7  sqq. 

110.  These  six  plays  are  as  follows : 

1)  Andria,  exhibited  a.  B88/166  at  the  Megalensian  games, 
an  adaptation  of  Menander's  ^Avhpla  with  additions  from  the  same 
poet's  TIcptvBia,     The  last  scene  exists  in  two  texts. 

1.  In  the  Bemb.  the  didasc.,  together  with  the  beginning  of  the  play,  is  lost, 
bnt  Donatns^  titulus  reports  abont  the  first  and  second  performance  (the  latter 
between  611/148-620/184,  by  Q,  Minucius  and  Valerius,  Dziatzko,  BhM.  21,  64). 
See  Suet.  vit.  Ter.  p.  28,  8  primam  Andriam  cum  (tedilihtu  daret^  iut8U8  ante  Caecilio 
recitare  ad  cenantem  cum  venisset,  dicUur  initium  quidem  fabulae,  quod  erat  coniemp- 
iiore  vestUu^  aubadlio  iuxta  tectulum  reHdens  legisse^  post  paucos  vero  vertuB  inmlaUu 
ut  accumberet  cetuuse  una,  dein  cetera  percucurrUse  nan  sine  magna  CaecUii  admi' 
ratione, 

2.  The  prologue  dates  from  the  first  performance,  see  Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  579. 
21,  64 :  in  his  edition  of  the  Phorm.  p«  10.  OBruomann,  J  J.  118,  417.  W  Waoxbb, 
JB.  1874/75  1,  804.    Cf.  also  HPiCKELMAra  (see  §  109,  5)  7. 

8.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  Gracsrt,  Analekten  178.  KFHerxaxk, 
Ter.  Andr.  quam  fideliter  ad  Menandrum  expressa  sit,  Marb.  1888.  WIhvs, 
quaestt.  p.  5.  ThBenfet^s  pref.  to  his  translation.  WTeuffel,  Stud.  n.  Charakt. 
280.  KDziATZKO,  BhM.  81,  234.  KBbaun,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Jen.  1877.  FKampk, 
§  111,  2. 

4.  Of  the  two  texts  of  the  conclusion  the  shorter  is  the  genuine  one ;  the  more 
elaborate,  which  is  missing  from  all  the  standard  MSS.,  is  certainly  not  Terentian. 
At  the  best  it  was  composed  for  a  later  revival  of  the  play.  Bitschl,  Parerga  588. 
ASpenoxl,  MUnchn.  SBer.  1878,  620 ;  ed.  of  the  Andria,  p.  148.  KDziatzko,  JJ. 
118,  285.  AGreifeld,  de  Andr.  Ter.  gemmo  exitu,  Halle  1886. — On  a  third  exituB 
in  cod.  Erlang.  nr.  800  see  ESchmidt,  d.  Zahl  der  Schauspieler  bei  PL  xl  Ter.  89. 
Cf.  HKeil  in  BiT8CHL*s  opusc  8,  280. 

5.  Editions :  with  copious  notes  by  GPeblet,  Bonneb.  1805 ;  ex  rec.  FrBittsbi, 
BerL  1888 ;  with  critical  and  exegetical  notes  by  BKlotz,  Lpz.  1865 ;  rec  et  illustr. 
LQuichebat,  Par.  1866.  Annotated  by  ASpengel,  BerL  1875 ;  CMeissneb,  Bemb. 
1876.    CEFreeman  and  ASloman,  Oxf.  1886. 

6.  ASpengel,  d.  Composition  der  A.  des  T.,  Mllnchn.  SBer.  1878, 599. — Yooel, 
Ter.  Andr.  in  graecum  conversa.  P.I.,  Treptow  1864.  Translated  by  P  .  .  .  x. 
(Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy),  BerL  1826. 

2)  Eunuchus,  a  clever  contamination  from  Menander's  Ev- 
vovxo^  and  some  parts  of  his  K6\a^,  The  varied  and  lively  plot 
obtained  even  in  the  poet's  life-time  a  decided  success  for  the 
play. 

1.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  Grauebt,  Analekten  147.  WIhvb,  quaestt. 
15.    WTeuffel,  Stud.  u.  Char.  281.    KBrauk,  quaestt  Ter.,  Jen.  1877.    Acoording 
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to  Per8.  sat.  5,  161  Thais  was  in  the  Evy.  called  Chrysis,  Phaedria  Ghaerestratus, 
Parmeno  Davus,  and  Gnatho  in  the  K6\.  was  Struthias. 

2.  Eunvchus  hU  die  (Bitschl:  deinceps)  acta  est  meruitque  pretium  quantum 
nuila  antea  cuiusquam  comoedia^  i.e,  (see  Bitschl,  op.  8,  240)  octo  milia  nHmmum^ 
Suet,  vita  Ter.  p.  29  BfiSjch.=BiTscHL,  opusc.  8,  208.  Cf.  Auctar.  Donat.  ib.  p.  85 
(214),  and  Donatus'  praef.  to  the  Eun.  p.  10,  12  Bffijch.  Bitschl,  Parerga  880. 
BziATZKO,  BhM.  21,  68. 

8.  The  consuls  of  the  year  in  which  the  play  was  first  exhibited  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Donatus;  the  Calliopian  didascalia  mentions  M.  Valerius  (598/161), 
C.  (?)  Mummius  (608/146)  •,  Pannius  (598/161) ;  the  aed.  cur.  in  Donatus  and  in  the 
Calliopian  rec.  L.  Postumius  Albinus  (cos.  600/154,  consequently  aedile  c.  594/160), 
L.  Cornelius  Merula  (probably  the  father  of  the  consul  of  667/87  who  bears  the 
same  name)  and  the  performance  ludis  megalensibus ;  but  in  the  Bembr.  M.  Junius 
(Brutus,  the  jurist,  a  praetorius  ?  §  188,  2),  and  L.  lulius  (Caesar,  the  father  of 
the  consul  bearing  the  same  name  of  664/90?),  ludis  romanis.  Hence  we  may 
dxaw  conclusions  as  to  two  performances,  a.  598/161  (coss.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  C. 
Fanaius  Strabo ;  aed.  Albinus  and  Merula)  and  again  608/146  (coss.  Cn.  Cornelius 
Lentuhts,  L.  Mummius  Achaicus ;  aed.  lunius  and  lulius).  See  Dziatzko,  BhM. 
21,  66.— MHaupt,  opusc.  8,  457.  520.  Vahlkn,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1883/84.— Transl.  by 
Gbavekhor»t^  Hamb.  1^2.    Ed.  (with  Andr.)  TLPapillon,  Lend.  1870. 

3)  Heautou  timorumenos,  the  self-tormentor,  after  Men- 
ander's  play  of  tke  same  title,  without  the  use  of  another  play ; 
a  comedy  of  intrigue,  with  a  somewhat  extravagant  plot,  little 
delineation  of  character  and  dry  in  tone. 

1.  Ex  Integra  graeca  Integra  ccmoedia,  prol.  4 ;  ib.  86  entitled  atcUaria,  'Eavr^y 
Ttfuapo^fi€Pot=8e  crucians  (1,  1,  29),  «t  exercens  (1,  1, 94)  ;  ipse  sepoeniens  (Cic.  Tusc. 
8,  Gb),  In  the  titulus  the  MSS.  give  the  more  complete  form  Heauton  tim.^  and  so 
do  the  grammarians  in  their  quotations.  This  is  therefore  the  proper  title  of 
the  play,  although  in  prol.  5  the  shorter  form  Hauton  tint,  was  used  in  spsakin  • 
KBziATZKO,  BhM.  27,  159.  Similar  titles  are  Damoxenos^  'Eavrbw  TrevdQy^  Anti- 
phanes^  'EauroO  ipMf,  Dexikrates^  'T^*  ^atrrb;y  r\atfJ>fi€if oi  and  the  *E{  iavroD  iarthe 
translated  by  Caecilius. 

2.  The  consuls  of  the  year  of  performance  in  the  Bemb. :  Cn.  Cornelius,  Marcus 
(ought  to  be  Manius)  luvenius  (i.e.  luvencius,  luventius) ;  in  the  other  MSS.  M. 
lunio,  T.  Sempronio,  perhaps  pointing  to  the  year  591/168,  in  which  Ti.  Sempro- 
nius  Gracchus  II  and  M\  luventius  Thalna  were  consuls,  and  to  a  revival  under 
the  consulship  of  some  Cornelius  (Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  a.  608/146  ?  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Nasica  Serapio  a.  616/188  ?).  At  the  first  performance  (ludis  megalensibus) 
perha{J6  aed.  cur.  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  (no  doubt  the  ambassador  of  a.  592/162 
in  PoLYB.  81,  28  and  cos.  598/156)  and  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  (cos.  602/152  ?)  Sae 
DziATZKO,  BhM.  20,  574.  ai,  68. 

Annotated  by  W  Wagner,  Berl.  1872 ;  by  ESShuckburgh,  Lond.  1878.— Criti- 
cism: CVenedioer,  JJ.  109, 129.  HBlGmner,  JJ.  181,  805.  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil. 
10, 12. 

4)  Phormio,  so  called  from  the  parasite  in  the  play,  the 
original  by  ApoUodoros  of  Karystos  being  entitled  lETr^S^/eafo/iCFo?. 
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The  plot  is  interesting,  the  delineation  of  characters  varied  and 
detailed,  the  whole  execution  lively  and  merry. 

1.  On  the  title  and  original  see  prol.  25-28  together  with  Donatns,  according 
to  whom  Apollodoros*  play  was  rather  entitled  'ETtStica^'o/A^n;.  Cf.  Meineke,  hist, 
crit.  com.  gr.  464.    Dziatzko,  BhM.  81,  248. 

2.  The  titulus  in  the  Bemb.  is :  ctcta  India  megalensibus  Q,  C(»spione  €hi,  Servilio 
COS,  Oraeca  ApoUodoru  Epidicazonienoa,  Fttcta  eat  IIII.  In  the  cod.  Vaticanns  the 
0088.  are  G.  Pannius,  M.  Valerius,  and  the  same  are  given  in  Donat.  praef.  p.  14, 18 
Bfi&ch.  M,  Valerio  et  C,  Fannio  coaa. ;  the  MSS.  of  the  Calliopian  class  have  also 
ludia  romania.  The  latter  report  the  first  exhibition  a.  598/161,  under  the  aediles 
Albiuus  and  Merula ;  the  Bemb.  has  a  later  revival,  perhaps  a.  618/141  (coss.  Cn. 
Servilius  Caepio  and  Q.  Pompeius,  this  being  more  probable  than  a.  614/140,  coes. 
C.  Laelius  and  Q.  Servilius  Caepio).    Dziatzko,  BhM.  20,  575.  21,  70. 

8.  Ter.  Phormio  ed.  CGElbbblino,  Kopenh.  1861.  Annotated  by  KDziatzko, 
Lpz. '  1885,  by  JBond  and  ASWalpolb,  Lond.  1879. — J  Wollenbebo,  Collation  des 
Ph.  aus  e.  Hs.  des  18.  saec.  in  Tours,  ZfGW.  14,  888. 

6)  Hecyra,  the  mother-in-law,  a  play  with  a  strange  story, 
peculiar  characters,  and  almost  destitute  of  plot,  and  anything 
rather  than  a  comedy  ;  hence  it  was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Boman 
public  and  its  performance  was  long  attended  with  difficulties. 

1.  The  plot  turns  only  upon  sentiment,  and  the  final  solution  settles  only 
sentimental  difficulties.  In  his  characters  the  Greek  poet  seems  to  have  intended 
a  deviation  from  the  ordinary  routine.  The  explanation  of  the  plot  is  given 
through  xp6<rttiira  rporaTucd, 

2.  As  the  play  is  called  'Exvpd  and  not  Socrua,  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  is  (like 
the  Adelphoe)  an  adaptation  of  a  Greek  play  entitled  'Exvpci,  In  agreement  with 
this  is  DoMATUs^  notice  praef.  p.  12  B. :  fabula  ApoUodori  (Carystii)  dicUur  eaae 
gretecoy  csp.  as  he  repeats  it  five  times  in  his  commentary,  quoting  the  words  of 
ApoUodoros  (cf.  Meinekb,  fragm.  com.  gr.  p.  1104,  ed.  min.  Cobet,  novae  lect.  122.) 
The  notice  in  the  Bemb.:  grcteca  Menandru^  may  perhaps  have  been  caused  by 
Afollin.  Sidon.  ep.  4  12,  who  mentions  Menander^s  'ETtrperayrct  as  a  fabula  aimUia 
argumenti  (to  the  Hec.)  At  the  very  utmost,  the  Tp6<r<a7ra  rrpm-ariKd  might  be 
assimied  to  have  been  taken  from  Menander's  play.  Teuffel  in  PRE.  6,  17(X). 
Dziatzko,  RhM.  21,  76,  80.  Cf.  FVFritzsche,  lectt.  Ter.,  Eost.  1860,  p.  21. 
FHiLDEiiuAMDT,  de  Hec.  Ter.  origine,  Halle  1884  (and  on  this  FSchlee,  WfklPh. 
1885, 171). 

8.  The  didasc.  would  agree  with  the  facts,  if  it  were /ocia  //  (it  is,  however,  F). 
acta  ludia  megalensibua  Sex.  Iidio  Cataare  (cos.  W7llb7)j  Cn.  Cornelio  DoUtbeUa  (cos. 
595/159  aedUibua  cur.j  Cn,  Octavio  T.  Manlio  coaa.  (a.  589/165).  j?rimum  acla  aine  pro- 
logo  (when  the  performance  was  interrupted  by  funambuli,  prol.  1,  4).  relata  eat 
iterum  L,  Aeviilio  Paulo  ludia  funercUibua  (a.  594/160,  with  prol.  1) ;  won  eat  placita 
(cf.  prol.  2,  33).  tertio  relata  eat  (prol.  2)  Q.  Fulvio  (cos.  601/153)  L.  Marcio  (cos. 
605/149)  aed.  cur.  (at  the  ludi  romani  of  a.  594/160).  placuit.  (This  was  followed  by 
Terence's  departure  to  the  East.)  See  Dziatzko,  RhM.  20,  576.  21,  72.  Bitschl, 
op.  2,  237. 

4.  Two  prologues,  the  first  incomplete,  written  for  the  second  performance,  the 
second  for  the  third.    The  latter  was  spoken  by  the  manager  Ambivius  in  his  own 
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name  (§  16, 14)  but  was  no  doubt  composed  by  Terence.  HSchindlkb  (§  109,  9) 
cap.  8.  OAmdohr,  prolog!  Hec.  Ter.  .  .  .  pertractantur,  Frankfort  on  Oder 
1878.    WFiKLiTZ,  EhM.  81,  804.    Fleckkiskn,  JJ.  118,  588. 

6)  Adelphoe,  from  Menander's  i\3€\0o/,  with  the  addition  of 
a  scene  from  the  beginning  of  Diphilos'  SwairoOyija-Kopre^,  The 
simple  and  well-contrived  plot,  careful  delineation  of  characters 
and  prevailing  cheerfulness,  render  this  the  most  successful  play 
of  Terence.  But  the  sceptical  manner,  in  which  at  the  close  the 
new  and  old  time  are  contrasted  with  each  other,  is  not  very 
pleasing. 

1.  Acta  ludit  funeralibui  Ludo  Aemilio  Paulo,  quoa/ecere  Q,  FaUua  Mcixumu$, 
P.  Comdiua  Africanu9  .  .  .  facta  $€xta,  M,  Comdio  Celhego  L,  (Anicio)  Gallo  cot. 
(a.  594/160).  So  according  to  the  titulus.  FOsann,  WWilmahks,  Dziatzko  (BhM. 
20,  577.  21, 78),  and  Schindleb  (§  109,  9)  cap.  2  in  spite  of  novam  v.  12,  have  tried 
to  prove  that  this  was  not  the  first  performance.  For  the  other  view  see  W Waoiike, 
JJ.  91,  289.  The  poet  probably  had  his  play  in  readiness  at  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Paulus;  its  rehearsal  would  not  be  likely  to  require  more  time  than  all  the 
other  preparations  for  the  funeral  games.  As  to  Donatus^  statement  (praef.  Ad. 
p.  7  Bffiich.) :  hanc  dicunt  ex  Terentiania  aecundo  loco  actam^  see  §  109,  5.  HBosse, 
quaestt.  Ter.  (Lps.  1874)  cap.  I :  de  tempore  quo  Ter.  Ad.  acta  sit.  HPIckelmann, 
1.1.  27. 

2.  On  its  relation  to  the  original  see  pro!.  6  sqq.  Grauert,  Analekten  124. 
Ihke,  quaest.  25.  Teuffkl,  Stud.  284.  WFiklitz,  J  J.  97,  675.  See  also  above, 
§  97, 18, 1.  On  the  conclusion  see  Teuffsl,  Stud.  u.  Charakt.  287.  Spenqbl,  in  the 
preface  to  his  ed.  p.  viii.  In  gen.  cf.  KFHebmann,  de  Ter.  Adelphis,  Marb.  1838= 
Jahn's  Archiv  6,  65.    KDziatzko,  BhM.  31,  874. 

8.  Annotated  by  ASpenoel,  Berl.  1879.  KDziatzko,  Lpz.  1881.  FPlessis,  Par. 
1884.  ASloman,  Lond.  1886.  EBrhoist  et  JPsichabi,  Par. «  1887. — AKlette,  Symb. 
philolog.  Bonn.  848.    DGbOhb,  BhM.  22,  640. 

111.  Terence,  the  riper  development  of  whose  gifts  was  cut 
short  by  his  early  death,  exhibits  his  character  in  his  comedies 
as  that  of  a  rigid  imitator,  whereas  Plautus  notwithstanding  his 
dependence  on  the  Greeks  is  a  creative  poet.  He  faithfully  ad- 
heres to  his  Greek  originals,  and  avails  himself  of  other  Greek 
plays  where  he  feels  obliged  to  alter  or  curtail  them  and  enliven 
the  action.  His  plots  are  somewhat  monotonous,  nor  is  there 
much  variety  even  in  the  names  of  his  characters.  He  does  not 
possess  the  liveliness,  freshness  and  versatility  of  Plautus,  but  he  is 
free  from  his  extravagances.  He  succeeds  best  in  quiet  conversa- 
tion, not  so  well  in  the  language  of  passion,  and  he  is  sadly  defi- 
cient in  comic  power.  His  plays  are  smooth  in  construction,  the 
separate  parts  carefully  adjusted  and  balanced,  the  style  terse  and 
refined,  the  characters  carefully  and  consistently  delineated.    He 
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is  a  conscientious,  sober  artist,  more  to  the  taste  of  aristocratic 
connoisseurs  than  of  the  people.  His  language  too  shows  every- 
where smoothness  and  elegance,  purposely  rejecting  antique  forms 
and  phrases.  His  verses  are  not  so  varied  or  lively  as  those  of 
Plautus :  Terence  employs  almost  exclusively  iambic  and  trochaic 
metres. 

1.  On  Terence  see  in  general  Mommsen,  BG.  2',  482.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
1, 181.    Eeview  of  the  plays  (by  a  lady)  in  Bitschl's  opusc.  2,  752. 

2.  His  relation  to  his  originals.  Duae  (fahulae)  ah  ApoUodoro  (of  Karystoe) 
translatae  esse  dicuntur  comico,  Phormio  et  Hecyra :  quaUuor  reHquaeji  Menandro,  So 
DoNATUs'  addition  to  Suet,  vita  p.  85, 10  E.  So  also  the  vita  Ambros.  (§  108,  2). 
On  his  manner  of  using  the  Greek  plays  see  Meineke  ad  Menand.  p.  1. 19.  67.  98. 140. 
Graueet,  Analekten  116.  WIhne,  quaestt.  Ter.,  Bonn  1848.  ThLadewio,  tlb.  d. 
Kanon  d.  Vole.  Sedig.  (1842) ;  Beitr.  z.  Rritik  des  Ter.  (1858)  p.  1-10.  FKampe,  d. 
Lustsp.  d.  Ter.  (Andr.  Eun.  Heaut.)  u.  ihre  gr.  Originale,  Halberst.  1884.  GBeoel, 
Ter.  im  Verb,  zu  s.  gr.  Originalen,  Wetzl.  1884.  GVallat,  quo  modo  Menandrum 
quoad  praecipuaniin  personarum  mores  Ter.  transtulerit,  Par.  1887. — LHFischeb, 
de  Ter.  priorum  comicorum  lat.  imprimis  Plauti  sectatore,  Halle  1875. 

8.  His  want  of  originality  manifests  itself  also  in  his  frequent  use  of  con- 
tamination, cleverly  as  he  usually  manages  it.  JXlasen,  quam  rationem  Ter.  in 
oontaminatis  fabb.  componendis  secutus  sit,  I  Adelphoe,  Bheine  1886.  Ter. 
generally  altered  the  names  of  his  originals,  especially  so  as  to  denote  by  the 
name  alone  the  character  of  the  part  (*  typical  names.*)  His  lovers  are  caUed 
Phaedria,  Gharinus,  Chaerea  and  Pamphilus;  his  girls  Pamphila,  Philumena, 
Bacchis ;  the  slaves  G«ta,  Syrus,  Parmeno  etc.  This  habit  makes  it  difficult  to 
retain  a  definite  idea  of  individual  characters  and  plays  (EKOnio,  above  §  96, 7  ad 
fin.).  Moreover,  the  love  of  a  young  man  for  a  girl  who  finally  turns  out  to  be 
of  free  birth  and  is  married  by  him,  forms  the  plot  of  Andria,  Eun.,  Heaut., 
Phormio ;  in  the  Hec  too  there  is  a  kind  of  drayptapifffUf, — Terence  changed  the 
metres  of  his  originals  according  to  his  pleasure  or  necessity. — The  explanation 
of  the  plot  was  often  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of  rpdavra  rpcrarucd,  see 
§  16, 11. 

4.  Quint.  10, 1, 99.  TererUii  »cripta  .  .  .  tuntinhoc  genere^egantissima  elplu$ 
adhuc  habitura  graliae  n  intra  venus  trimetroB  stetitsent  (because  Ter.  was  destitute 
of  spirit  for  a  higher  style).  Poor  puns :  Andr.  218. — Eun.  prol.  42.  45.  Heaut. 
218.— Heaut.  856.  879.  526.  Hec.  548.  Ad.  220.  427  etc.  Gell.  6,  14,  6  vera  et 
propria  .  .  .  exempla  in  latina  lingua  M,  Varro  eate  dicit  .  .  .  jnediocriUUia  Teren- 
tium. 

5.  Afranius  in  Compitalibus  29  Terenti  numne  eimilem  dicent  quempiamf 
(BiTscuL,  op.  8,  268),  and  perhaps  also  y,  00:  ut  quidquid  loquitur  hA  merumH ! 
Cic.  ad  Att.  7,  8, 10  Terentiuviy  cuius  fabellae  propter  degantiam  »ermonis  etc.,  and  in 
Limone  (ap.  Suet,  vita  Ter.  p.  84  Bf&ch.) :  .  .  .  lecto  Bermone,  Terenti,  .  .  .  Menan- 
drum in  medium  nobis  sedatis  motibus  affers  etc.  Caesar  (ib.  see  §  195,  8)  .  .  . 
puri  sermonis  amator,  Lenibus  atque  utinam  scriptis  adiuncta  foret  vis,  comtca  ui 
aequato  virtus  polleret  honore  cum  Graecis  neve  hac  despectus  parte  iaceres !  Caesar 
calls  him,  therefore,  only  dimidiatus  Menander. 

6.  Linguistic.  Cf.  esp.  above  §  98,  7  (lit.  on  early  Latin)  EEjLbcher,  Proe- 
odisches  su  Plant,  und   TerenE,  Karlsr.  1846.     ALxbbio,  de  genitivi  nsu  Ter. 
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Oels  1^3;  die  hypothetiachen  Satze  bei  Ter.,  GOrlitz  1863.  AHeinrichs,  de 
ablativi  apud  Ter.  usu  et  ratione,  Elbing  1858.  60 II.  CSchlOteb  de  accus.  et 
dativi  U8U  Ter.,  Manster  1874.  MSSlauohteb,  the  substantives  of  Ter.,  Johns 
^  Hopkins  Univ.  Circ.  6  (1887),  77.  PBabth,  d.  Eleganz  des  Ter.  im  Gebr.  d.  Adj., 
JJ.  129, 177.  GBbin,  de  prouominum  ap.  Ter.  collocatione,  Lps.  1879.  PThomab,  la 
syntaxe  du  futur  pass^  dans  T.,  Bev.  de  Tinstruct.  publ.  Beige  19,  865.  20,  285. 
825.  21,  2.  EHauleb,  Terentiana;  quaestt.  cum  specimine  lexici,  Wien  1862. 
AGEnqelbiuecht,  Studia  Ter.,  Wien  1888 ;  Beobachtungen  tiber.  d.  Sprachgebr.  d. 
latt.  Kom.,  Wiener  Stud.  6,  216.->ChbGebdes,  de  translationibus  Ter.,  Leer  1884. 
Gf.  also  n.  7. 

7.  Metrical  (cf .  also  §  98, 9) :  The  iambic  and  trochaic  verses  of  Terence  occur 
either  in  long  regular  series  (stichic)  or  mixed  in  rapid  and  frequent  alternation 
(lyrical).  The  lyric  arrangement  is  found  only  at  the  beginning  of  scenes.  Its 
laws  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  established  in  detail.  But  trochaic  octonarii 
are  invariably  followed  by  other  trochaic  lines  (Bentley^s  rule).  Metres  other  than 
the  iambic  and  trochaic  occur  only  three  times  and  each  time  in  short  passages : 
Andr.  481-485  (4  bacch.  tetram.  1  iamb.  dim.).  625-688  (1  dactyl,  tetram.  9  cret. 
tetr.  2  iamb.  dim.  2  bacch.  tetram.).  Ad.  610-616  (uncertain :  choriambics  pre- 
ceded and  followed  by  short  iamb,  and  troch.  series). — CCorbadt,  de  versuum  Ter. 
structura,  Berl.  1870;  Herm.  10,  101 ;  die  metr.  Kompos.  der  KomOd.  des  T.,  Berl. 
1876)  and  on  this  KDziatzko,  JenLZ.  1877,  59.  ASpengel,  JB.  1876  2,  872) ;  JJ. 
117,  401.  BBoEN,  de  diverbii  ap.  Ter.  versibus,  Magdeb.  1868.  JDrahkim,  de 
iamb,  et  troch.  Ter.,  Herm.  15,  238.  OPodiaski,  quo  mode  Ter,  in  ietr.  iamb,  et 
troch.  verborum  accentus  cum  numeris  consociaverit,  BerL  1882.  WMetbb, 
Wortaccent  (see  §  98,  8)  21.  Cber  die  CUsuren  des  iamb.  Trim.  u.  fiber  dice  face 
DucE  bei  Ter.  OSchubebt,  Weim.  1878  (§  109,  9).  FSchlee,  de  versuum  in  can- 
ticis  Ter.  consecutione,  Berl.  1879.  KMsxssneb,  d.  Cantica  des  Ter.  u.  ihre 
£urh3rthmie,  JJ.  Suppl.  12, 465 ;  d.  stroph.  Gliederung  in  d.  stich.  Partien  bei  Ter., 
JJ.  129,  289 ;  de  iamb.  ap.  Ter.  septenario,  Bemb.  1884. 

8.  Ethical:  religious  attitude  etc.  Treatises  by  Kesebebo,  Hubbich  and 
others ;  see  §  98,  4  ad  fin. 

112.  The  first  writer  of  togatae  of  whom  we  know  isTitinius, 
of  a  respectable  plebeian  family,  a  contemporary  of  Terence, 
whom  he  seems,  however,  to  have  survived.  All  his  plays  bear 
Latin  titles  and  their  plots  prove  them  to  have  been  tabemariae. 
The  fragments  show  a  broad  and  popular  tone,  a  bold,  lively 
and  fresh  manner  reminding  one  of  Plautus,  while  in  consistent 
delineation  of  character  Titinius  was  ranked  with  Terence,  and 
applied  his  talent  likewise,  and  especially,  to  the  female  roles. 

1.  Yabbo  ap.  Gharis.  GL.  1,  241  li&ri  nuUU  eUiU  aervare  convenit  (contigitf)  quarh 
TUimo,  Terentio,  AUae,  Bitschl,  Parerga  194  (cf.  op.  8, 125)  concludes  from  these 
words  that  Titinius  was  bom  before  Terence ;  but  as  the  latter  commenced  to 
write  at  an  early  age,  and  as  the  existence  of  togatae  during  Ter.'s  literary  career 
is  improbable  and  cannot  be  proved,  Tit.  may  have  begun  to  write  after  the  death 
of  Ter. 

2.  -Sebbh.  Samm.  med.  1087  sq. :  aUia  pntecepU  TUini  tententia  nedi^  qui  vtUri 
daroM  expr€$$U  more  togaUu. 
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8.  We  know  of  15  titles;  the  fragments  in  Bibbbck,  com.' p.  188, — On  Tit. 
see  NstTKiBCH,  fab.  tog.  97.    Bitschl,  Parerga  194.    Mommsem,  BG.  1*,  905. 

113.  Turpilius,  also  a  contemporary  of  Terence,  adhered  to 
the  palliata ;  he  lived  far  into  the  7th  century  u.c.  He,  like 
Terence,  translated  Greek  plays  of  the  New  Comedy  into  Latin. 
The  general  tone  in  his  fragments  is  more  lively  than  in  the 
lines  of  Caecihus  and  Terence ;  his  diction  abounds  in  popular 
elements,  his  metres  are  like  those  of  Terence. 

1.  HiERON.  ad  Euseb.  chr.  a.  1914  (Amand.  1915)=651/108 :  Turpilius  comieus 
tenex  admodum  Sinuesaae  maritur, — The  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  com. '  85. 

2.  Of  the  18  titles  known  to  ns,  aU  of  which  are  in  Greek,  six  agree  with 
titles  of  Menander ;  the  Demetrius  was  adapted  from  Alexis,  Lemniae  or  Philo- 
pator  perhaps  from  Antiphanes.  It  is  probable  that  T.  soon  gave  up  writing  for 
the  stage,  as  the  close  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  coincides  with  the  end  of  the 
palliata.    Bitschl,  Parerga  188. 

114.  Other  poets  of  palliatae  in  this  period  were  Juventius 
and  Valerius  and  perhaps  Vatronius,  who  was  little  esteemed  ; 
Licinius  Tegula  is  mentioned  as  the  author  a.  664/200  of  a 
sacred  hymn,  and  we  find  the  two  consuls  of  the  year  681/173,  Q. 
Fabius  Labeo  and  M.  Popilius  Laenas  designated  as  poets. 

1.  luventius  comicus  in  Vabbo  LL.  7,  65,  cf.  6,  50.  Juventius  in  eomoedia, 
Gell.  18, 12,  2.  Juventius  in  Anagnorizomene,  Fest.  298,  rests  on  mere  conjecture. 
Paul.  (p.  299  M.)  incorrectly  substituted  Terentius. — Bibbeck,  com. '  p.  82  sq. 

2.  VcUerius  in  Phormione  ap.  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  200,  whom  several  authorities 
identify  with  Valerius  Valentinus  (§  140,  1).  Or  perhaps  identical  with  VaL 
Aedituus  ?  The  latter  is  called  ap.  Gell.  19,  9,  10  vetus  poeta^  and  is  mentioned 
before  Licinius  and  Catulus.  Cf .  also  §  86,  6  and  146,  2.  Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  802 
and  Lxxxviii. — Concerning  Vatronius  (the  name  occurs  repeatedly  in  inscrip- 
tions) Placidi  gl.  p.  18  Deuerl. :  Burrae  Vatronicte^  fatucte  ac  siupicUte,  a  fahula 
quadam  V<Uroni  auctoris  quam  Burra  (ITi^p/xi  was  the  title  of  a  play  by  Diphilos) 
inscripsit  vd  a  meretrice  Burra,  FBCchrleb,  BhM.  88,  809. — Unappropriated  titles 
of  x>&llia'tae :  Adelphi,  Hydria,  G«orgos ;  Bibbeck,  com.*  p.  112.  Mention  of  an 
old  (?)  comedy  in  a  letter  from  PCDecembrio  to  Nicoolo  Niccoli  1412-20  (printed 
in  Mehus,  epist.  Travers.  85,  7  p.  1050)  concerning  the  works  which  were  possessed 
by  the  library  of  Giov.  Corvini  (f  1488)  in  Milan :  ex  antiquissimis  libris  vetus- 
tisaimij  quos  carte  semesos  ad  legendum  facesso  .*  .  .  .  comoedia  antiqua,  quae  cuius 
sit  nescio.  in  ea  Jjar  famUiaris  (as  in  Plant.  Aul.  and  especially  in  the  Querolus 
§  436,  9)  muUum  loquax  est :  volt  ne  parasUus  antelucanum  cubet^  ut  plosirum  vetus^ 
pelves  et  rastros  qucUridentes  ruri  quam  festinissime  transferal ;  is  ne  volt  parere  qui- 
dem  eo  quod  gailus  nondum  gallulat,  meo  denique  iudicio  vetustissima,  Cf.  BSab- 
BADiNi,  della  bibliot.  di  Giov.  Corvini  e  d'  una  ignota  commedia,  Livomo  1886. 

8.  Livius  81, 12  in  fin. :  decemviri  .  .  .  carman  ab  ter  novenis  virginihus  cani  per 
urbem  iusserunt  (in  consequence  of  prodigies)  donumque  Junoni  Reginae  ferri,  .  .  . 
carman  .  .  .  turn  condidit  P,  Licinius  Tegula.  Cf.  Bitschl,  Parerga  197.  104.  See 
also  §  80, 1. 107,  4.— On  Fabius  and  Popillius  cf.  §  125,  5. 
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116.  Of  the  metrical  inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  u.c.  only 
a  few  of  any  length  are  preserved. 

1.  On  the  inscrr.  in  satnmians  see  §  62,  4.  Among  the  epitaphs  of  the 
Scipios  (cf.  §  88,  7)  nos.  80.  88  and  84  belong  to  this  period  (CIL.  1,  p.  19  sq.). 

2.  The  epitaphs  of  Naevins  (in  satamians  $  95, 1),  preserved  ap.  Gell.  1,  24 
and  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  84  (Enn.),  of  Plautus  (in  hexameters  §  96,  2),  Ennius  (in  elegiac 
metre  §  100,  6  ad  fin.)  are  not,  as  would  appear,  by  the  poets  eulogised  in  them, 
bat  were  composed  at  a  later  time  by  way  of  description  of  their  literary  charac- 
teristics. OJahn,  Herm.  2,  242.  Only  the  epitaph  of  Pacavius  (ap.  Gell.  1.1.  in 
iambic  senarii  §  105, 1)  is  entirely  in  keeping  (both  in  form  and  matter)  with  the 
actual  contemporary  epitaphs,  and  may  very  possibly  have  marked  the  poeVs 
grave.    BOchbler,  BhM.  87,  521. 

n.  Peosk-writees. 

116.  Of  the  earliest  Eoman  historians,  who  wrote  in  Greek, 
(§  2.  36)  the  oldest  and  most  important  isQ.  Fabius  Pictor, 
of  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war  (bom  about  600/264).  His 
ioTopia  extended  from  Aeneas  down  to  his  own  time,  treating  of 
the  latter  at  great  length.  Polybios  and  Dionysius  frequently  find 
fault  with  him  ;  but  the  first  uses  him  as  his  principal  authority 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  and  Livy  seems  to  follow  him  in  more 
details  than  he  confesses.  Besides  the  Ghreek  work,  there  was 
also  a  later  version  in  Latin.  Works  on  the  ius  pontificium  are 
attributed  to  him  with  little  or  no  authority. 

1.  DioMTs.  ant.  1,  6  6fu>tas  Si  ro&rots  (the  Greek  writers  on  Boman  history) 
Kal  oifShf  9i€uf>6povs  i^8<aKap  leroplat  Kal  *Fufiedtap  5<roc  rd  iraXacA  ipya  TTJt  r6Xewt 
^XXi^f'tir^  BtaXiicTifi  o-vr^/w^or,  &v  elffi  rpeffP&raroi  K6trr^  re  ^d/9(0f  Kal  AtCiciot  KlyKiot, 
dfJup6r€pot  irard  roifs  ^wikuco^  ixfidfram-ef  iroK4fwvt,  To&ru¥  Si  runf  dvdpCiif  ixdrepat 
dls  fikw  abrht  ipyois  rapeyhero  Sid  r^y  ifurtiplauf  6xpifi*as  Afiypayf/et  rd  di  dpxoM  rd 
Aterd  rV  lerlffiy  r^  wilKeon  yewdfiewa  ire^aXcuw^ws  iwiSpafup.  Polyb.  8,  9  card  Toi>s 
Koupods  (of  the  second  Punic  war)  6  ypd^wf  (Fab.  P.)  yiyovt  kqX  rod  avyedplou  /teretx* 
Tuy  *Pw/iai(tfy.  Liv.  22, 7,  4  (at  the  battle  of  the  Trasimene  lake)  Fabium  aequalem 
iemporihua  huituce  belli  potUsimum  auciorem  Jutbui,  Cf.  Eutbop.  8,  5  L,  Aemilio  cos. 
(529/225)  ingentes  CMlorwm  copiae  Alpea  transierunt,  sed  pro  Romdnis  lota  Italia 
eoiuensit  trtxditumque  est  a  Fabio  historico^  qui  ei  bdlo  interfuU  etc.  8o  also  Obos.  4, 
18.  cf.  Plih.  NH.  10,  71.  After  the  battle  of  Cannae  (588/216)  Q.  Fabius  Pictor 
Ddphos  ad  oraculum  missus  est  (Liv.  22,  57,  5,  cf.  28,  11, 1  sqq.).  Plut.  Fab.  Max. 
18  e/f  AeX^odf  iHfi^Ori  $€orp&iros  UUcrup  ovyyeH^r  ^afilov  (the  Cunctator).  App. 
Hann.  27  ^  /3ot/X^  KiXrrow  ^d/3u>r,  r6w  (rvyypa<^a  t&pSc  tCjp  fpyiify,  it  AeX^oi^s  ixefiire 
etc.  On  his  father  and  son  see  Haakh  in  PBE.  6,  2911,  81.  88.  On  tho  regard 
for  his  own  family  shown  in  his  work,  see  Mommsen,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  278. 

2.  Lrv.  1,  44,  2  scriptorum  cmtiquissimus  Fabius  Pictor,  2,  40,  10  Fabium^  longs 
cmliquissimum  auctorem,  Dionys.  7,  71  Kotrry  ^apl(p  jSe/ScuwrJ  xP'J^fjuepot  koL  ov8€fuas 
tri  dedfutfot  Tlrrttat  irdpas,  ToXoi^arot  ydp  dvifp  rOv  rd  ^/uiticd  ainrra^fUwtav  Kal 
TlffTtp  o6k  i^  &w  liKovffe  fiSyop  dXXd  koI  i^  &y  a^6s  fyrw  wapex^fj^pos.  DiOM.  1,  79  gives 
the  legend  of  the  foundation  of  Borne  after  Fabius.    Sae  Momxsen^  rOm.  Forsch. 
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2, 9.  On  the  other  hand  Dionts.  4, 6  and  80  censures  his  ^Bvfda  in  an  insignificant 
detail.  Polyb.  1,  14  says  that  he  undertook  the  history  of  the  Punic  war  di&, 
t6  Toifs  ifureip&rara  ^oKovvras  ypd^cuf  inrip  airroG,  ^iXTtfov  Kal  ^/Sioy,  /t^  Mtnrtas  i}fU¥ 
din777eXir^yai  Hpf  dXi^^etay.  ixfnn-at  fUw  odf  ir/^tvadai  rods  dtfdpaf  oi^x  ifirdKafJL^difUt 
<rToxai^6/jL€Pos  ix  too  ^tov  xal  rrjt  alpiaem  airup,  but  Pictor  (he  says)  was  misled  by 
his  patriotic  leaning  to  the  Bomans ;  cf .  ib.  1,  58  and  below.  WOlfflin,  Antio- 
chus  87.  89.  58  sq.  Poltbios  8,  8  and  9  speaks  of  Pictor  in  his  crotchety  manner, 
influenced  also  perhaps  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Scipios  and  the  Fabii.  ThLucas, 
Glogauer  Progr.  1854,  p.  10.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  lxxxiix.  Lxv.  1,  55,  8  magi$ 
Fahio^  prcteterquam  quod  antiquior  est,  crediderim  .  .  ,  qucun  Fisoni,  Livy  quotes 
him  (besides  this  and  the  other  passages  already  cited  1,  44,  2.  2,  40, 10.  22,  7,  4) 
at  8,  80,  9  and  10,  87,  14.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Livy  means  especially  Pictor 
when  he  mentions  in  a  general  manner  arttiquiBsinwe  scriptoret  or  priacoe  annates 
or  vetustiares  scriptores  ;  it  is  even  doubtful  whether,  in  large  portions  of  his  history, 
Livy  made  use  of  him  directly  as  his  chief  authority  (cf .  £.  Heydenbbich,  Fab.  P. 
and  Livius,  Freib.  1878) ;  likewise  whether  the  portions  of  Diodorus  which  treat  of 
Boman  history  are  founded  on  Fabius  Pictor  (Diodorus  mentions  no  other  Boman 
historian,  and  mentions  even  him  only  once).  This  last  question  is  answered  in 
the  affirmative  by  Niebuhb,  BG.  2, 192. 680,  and  Mommssn  esp.,  rOm.  Forsch.  2, 278, 
has  tried  to  prove  it.  For  the  other  view  see  Schwbcileb,  BG.  2, 24.  Nitcsch, 
Annalistik  226.  BNiese,  Herm.  18,  412.  CPbtsb  zur  Kritik  d,  Quellen  d.  &lt. 
rOm.  Gesch.  (Halle  1879)  118.  EMeyeb,  BhM.  87,  610.  LCohn,  Phil.  42, 1  etc. 
But  Polybios.  who  frequ^itly  mentions  Fabius  (1,  14,  1  aqq.  1, 15, 12.  1,  58,  5. 
8,  8.  8,  9),  certainly  made  use  of  him.  Nibse,  Herm.  18,  410.  GFUhoeb,  Herm. 
14,  90 ;  Phil.  89,  69.  Especially  too  for  the  description  of  the  Gallic  invasions 
2, 18  sqq.  and  in  particular  for  the  enumeration  of  the  Italian  forces  2,  24 ;  see 
MoMMSEN,  rOm.  Forschungen  2,  882.  Plin.  KH.  mentions  Fabius  in  his  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  10. 14. 15  and  quotes  him  10,  71. 14,  89. 

8  The  fragments  of  Pictor  ap.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  5. 109^  hist,  fragm.  6.  74. 
— WHabless,  de  Fabiis  et  Aufidiis  rer«  rom.  scriptoribus,  Bonn  1858 ;  WNduBieu, 
de  gente  Fabia  (Leiden  1856)  165.  HNissen,  BhM.  22,  565.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1, 
Lxix.  ThPlObs,  JJ.  99,  289.  KWNxtzsch,  d.  rOm.  Annalistik  (1878)  p.  267  and 
for  the  other  view  EHeydenbeich  1.L 

4.  Plut.  BomuL  8  (cf.  8)  rA  tcepuSrrara  (of  early  Boman  history)  rpurot  elt 
Todt  '^Wrjyat  i^dtaKt  AioKXrjt  6  Ilera^^tor,  *}  Kcd  ^d/3iof  TlUrvp  ip  roct  TkeUrroif 
irriKo\o60rj<r€.  The  agreement  in  facte  between  Pictor  and  his  contemporary 
Diokles  may  be  more  justly  explained  from  their  using  the  same  sources 
(ScHWEOLEB  BQ.  1,  412),  or  perhaps  even  by  assuming  that  Diokles  already  made 
use  of  the  Boman  annalists,  Cf.  HPeteb,  hist.  relL  1,  lxxx.  Mommskw,  rOm. 
Forsch.  2,  279, 

5.  That  Fabius  Pictor  did  not  commence  his  Greek  work  before  the  termina- 
tion of  the  second  Punic  war  is  likely  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  also  that 
he  brought  it  down  to  the  close  of  that  war.  The  latter  is  rendered  probable  by 
Appiam.  Hann.  27  (see  n.  1). 

6.  Latin  passages  are  repeatedly  quoted  from  Fabius  Pictor  as  his  authentic 
expressions,  e.g.  spelunca  Martis,  lupus  as  a  feminine,  duavicesimo  anno,  this  last 
in  a  longer  quotation  ap.  Gell.  5,  4,  8  (from  a  copy  of  the  Annals  of  Fabius 
bonae  atque  sincerae  velustatiSy  of  which  the  correctness  was  guaranteed  by  the 
vendor  in  libraria  apud  SigUlaria),  Accordingly  we  are  obliged  to  assume  a 
Latin  version.    Fbokto,  ep.  p.  114  Nab.  (§  87,  5)  can  refer  only  to  this  Latin 
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version.  This  must,  however,  have  been  later  than  the  original  Greek,  as  it 
presupposes  a  higher  development  of  Latin  prose,  the  earliest  work  in  which  is 
Cato's  Origines  (hence  perhaps  in  Cic.  de  or.  2,  51  ut  notter  CcUo^  ut  Pictor,  ut  PisOy 
and  ib.  53  talis  nosier  Cato  et  Pictor  et  Piso;  but  de  leg.  1,  6,  where  the  historical 
fact  is  mentioned,  in  another  order :  €td  Fabium  aui  CcUonem  aut  ctd  Pisonem  ?). 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Latin  version  was  made  by  the  author  himself, 
or  by  another,  perhaps  also  called  Fabius.  But  the  supposition  that  there  were 
two  famous  annalists  of  the  name  of  Fabius  (Pictor)  (HPbteb,  hist.  rell.  1, 
Lxxvi.  CLxxviii.  MoMMSEN,  rOm,  Forsch.  2,  878)  is  not  supported  thereby. 
Many  scholars  take  this  second  to  be  the  jurist  Servios  Fabius  Pictor,  others 
again  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus  (cos.  612/142),  of  whom  it  is,  at  all  events, 
certain  that  he  wrote  historical  works.  A  Numerius  Fabius  Pictor,  whose  name 
was  founded  on  the  corrupt  reading  ap.  Gic.  de  div.  1,  48  {AoMai  scmniumy  quod 
in  f  numerum  Fabi  Pictoris  graecis  annalibus  eiusmodi  est)  disappears  with  the 
emendation  by  MHebtz,  philol.-klinischer  Streifzug  82 ;  BhM.  17,  579 ;  JJ.  99, 
768,  nostri.  But  from  Cicero^s  words  we  may  also  conclude  that  the  Latin 
version  of  Fabius*  annals  did  not  contain  the  dream  of  Aeneas  at  all,  or  at  least 
not  at  such  length,  that  it  was  therefore  a  kind  of  abridgment.  This  was  also 
divided  (either  by  the  author  himself  or  somebody  else)  into  books;  the  first 
book  is  quoted  by  Non.  518,  28 ;  the  fourth  by  Gell.  5,  4,  8.— LHolzapfsl,  rOm. 
Chronol.  851.    WSoltau,  JJ,  188,  479. 

7.  The  work  of  a  certain  Fabius  Pictor  de  iure  pontificio  is  more  likely  to 
belong  to  the  jurist  Serv.  Fabius  Pictor,  than  to  the  annalist  Q.  Fabius  Pictor, 
notwithstanding  Non.  518  Fabius  Pictor  Merusn  gestarum  lib,  L  ,  ,  .  Idem 
iuris  pontificii  libra  IIL    Cf .  §  188,  8. 

117.  Pictor'syoungercontemporaryjL.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
praetor  544/210,  wrote  a  similar  work,  also  in  Greek,  and  a^  it 
seems,  not  without  critically  availing  himself  of  historical  sources. 
This  annalist  has,  however,  become  a  somewhat  uncertain  figure 
by  his  being  jfrequently  confounded  with  a  later  writer  of  the 
same  name. 

1.  DiONTS.  1,  74  Aei^irtot  K/yirtof,  dy^/>  ix  toO  povXevrucoO  avvtiplov^  (places  the 
foundation  of  Bome)  rcpl  r6  Hraprw  trot  r^  husdetciriis  SKvinnalot  (Mommskn,  rOm. 
Chronol.  >  815.  PlOss  p.  84  and  JJ.  108,  885).  Liv.  21,  88,  8  L.  Cincius  Alimentus, 
qui  captum  se  ab  Hannibale  (at  all  events  after  his  praetorship,  prob.  a.  546/206) 
seribit.  26,  28,  1  praetorum  inde  comitia  habita,  P,  Manlius  Vtdso  ,  ,  ,  et 
L,  Cincius  Alimentus  creali  sunt,  27 y  7,  12  legiones  decretae :  M.  Valerio  cum  Cincio 
(his  quoque  est  enim  prorogatum  in  Sicilia  imperium)  Cannensis  exercitus  dolus. 
See  also  ib.  26,  2a  27,  5.  7.  a  26.  28.  29.  He  was  a  plebeian :  (his  brother)  M. 
Cincius  Alimentus  was  tribune  of  the  people  a.  550/204,    Liv.  29,  20. 

2.  DiOMTS.  1,  6  (see  §  116, 1)  and  ib.  79  repl  9^  rCaw  U  ryt  *l\las  ytpofiivtop  K6lVros 
fjutv  ^e{/3u>r  .  .  .  j;  Aei^ic(6f  re  K^7ictor  koX  Kdruv  Il6pKiot  xal  Ulffup  KaXxoCpPios 
Kol  rwr  dXXwy  inrfypat^wp  ol  wXtlovs  iiKo\o66riaap,  LiV.  7,  8,  7  Volsiniis  quoque  davos 
indices  numeri  annorum  fixos  in  templo  Nortiae  etruseae  deae  oomparere  diligens 
talium  monumentorum  auotar  Cincius  adfirmaL,  As  Livy  never  elsewhere  quotes 
any  but  historical  works,  this  passage  is  probably,  as  MHebte  and  others  think, 
to  be  taken  as  referring  to  the  annalist  Cine  The  arguments  of  Mbbcklim, 
PlObs  (p.  17, 25)  and  HPkteb  (hist.  rell.  1,  zv)  only  show  the  possibility  of  an 
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allusion  to  Gincius  the  antiquarian  (see  n.  4).  Liv.  21,  88,  8-5  L,  Cincius  Alimenlus 
.  .  .  maxime  auctor  me  moveret^  nisi  confunderet  numerum  G<dlia  Liguribtuque 
odditis  ...  ex  ipso  autem  audisse  ^sey  HannibcUe  etc.  Gincius*  statement  is 
defended  by  FLachmann,  de  font.  Liv.  2,  80 ;  cf.  PlOss.  p.  5-8.  HPktkh,  hist.  rell. 
1,  cix.  The  silence  of  other  writers  (e.g.  Polybios)  about  him  may  be  explained 
from  the  coincidence  of  his  subject  with  the  work  of  the  more  famous  Fabius, 
and  at  all  events  does  not  prove  these  Greek  annals  by  Gincius  to  have  been  a 
fabrication  of  the  Augustan  age  (Momicsen,  rOm.  Ghronol.  *  815 ;  BG.  1*,  921). 

8.  The  fragments  of  Gincius  most  recently  ap.  HPetbb,  hist.  rell.  1,  40 ;  frag. 
82.  MHebtz,  de  Luciis  Ginciis,  Ginciorum  fragm.  ed.,  Berl.  1842.  Schwboler. 
BG.  1,  78.  JThPlCss,  de  Oinciis  rerum  rom.  scriptoribus,  Bonn  1865,  cf.  N.  Schweiz, 
Mus.  6  (1866),  48.    HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  ci.  cix. 

4.  We  find  also  attributed  to  Gincius  (Hebtz  1.1.  82.  Huschke,  iurisprud. 
anteiust.^  84),  a  book  de  fastis  (Macrob.  1, 12,  12,  cf.  K^Tircof  ir  rf  wepl  iopru^  ap. 
Laub.  Ltd.  de  mens.  4,  92  and  ib.  4,  44  KlyKios  6  'Pw/uoTof  o'o^ctf'n^r),  de  comitiis 
(Fe8t.  241,  21),  de  consulum  potestate  (Fest.  241,  8),  de  officio  iurisconsulti  (from 
which  Festus  178, 10.  821,  29,  quotes  a  second  book)  mystagogica  (a  second  book 
in  Festus  868,  26),  de  re  militari  (the  8rd,  5th  and  6th  books  are  quoted  by  Gell, 
16,  4),  de  verbis  priscis  (in  Festus  214,  81.  277,  4.  880, 1).  It  seems,  however,  pro- 
bable and  has,  moreover,  been  shown  by  MHebtz  1.1. 61,  that  all  these  political  and 
antiquarian  works  are  by  a  later  learned  jurist  L.  Gincius  (Fest.  218, 18).  Hebtz 
('M'ith  HPeteb)  places  him  in  the  time  of  Gicero  (and  Varro)  and  identifies  him 
with  the  L.  Gincius  who  occurs  in  the  correspondence  of  Gicero ;  Pltiss  removes 
him  into  the  Augustan  period  (§  255,  6),  a  supposition  supported  by  the  enumera- 
tion in  Abnob.  adv.  nat.  8,  88  and  Ghabis.  GL.  1, 182  (  Varro  et  7\tllius  et  Cincius) ; 
cf.  also  Gell.  7,  15,  5  (Adiiy  Cincii,  Santrcie)  and  Fest.  178  {Cincius  el  Santra). 
On  the  other  hand  see  Macr.  1,  12,  12  sq.  {Ctngius  .  .  .  Cingio  etiam  Varro 
consentU)  and  Fest.  166. 174.  277  {Cincius  et  Adius),  170  {Santra^  Adius,  Cincius). 
He  would,  therefore,  at  least  have  been  a  younger  contemporary  of  Gicero. 
Pltiss  also  conjectures  that  this  Gincius  (c.  725/29)  wrote  annals,  which  were 
frequently  (e.g.  by  Dionys.  of  Halic.)  confounded  with  the  works  of  the  earlier 
annalist  of  the  same  name ;  this  would  be  credible  only  if  the  younger  Gincius 
also  had  written  in  Greek.    Gf.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  civ.  cxiv. 

118.  The  national  tendencies  in  public  life  and  in  literature 
are  in  the  6th  century  u.c.  most  zealously  represented  by  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  born  at  Tusculum  a.  B20/234,  quaestor  BBO/204, 
aedilis  B5B/199,  praetor  BB6/198,  consul  BB9/195,  censor  670/184, 
died  606/149.  A  firm  and  strong  character,  fully  aware  of  his 
purposes  and  following  them  now  with  indomitable  energy, 
now  with  cunning ;  eager  for  strife,  and  full  of  shrewd  common 
sense,  Cato  is  the  archetype  of  an  old  Roman.  But  then  he 
also  betrays  the  influence  of  his  time  in  the  vanity  with  which 
he  loved  to  show  himself  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  in 
his  often  glaring  egotism.  In  politics  he  was  without  the 
farsightedness  of  his  aristocratic  adversaries,  though  no  one 
surpassed  him  in  well-meaning  patriotism.  In  spite  of  the 
small  esteem  he  professed  for  literary  composition,  he  was  a 
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prolific  writer,  and  he  is  indeed  the  first  real  prose-writer  of  the 
Bomans. 

1.  Cato^s  (= Sapiens)  surnames:  Censor,  Censorius,  Orator,  later  distinguished 
from  the  Uticensis  by  the  addition  of  prisons  or  superior.  For  his  manysidedness 
see  Quint.  12, 11,  28  M.  Cato  idem  summus  imperator^  idem  aapieru^  idem  orator, 
idem  hittoriae  conditor,  idem  iuria,  idem  rerum  rueticarum  peritia»imu9  fuit.  Cf. 
Cic.  de  or.  8,  185.  Brut.  294,  and  §  121,  2.  Liv.  89,  40  igives  an  eloquent  and 
admiring  estimate  of  Cato,  though  he  does  not  expressly  mention  his  Origines. 
On  his  life  and  character  see  the  biographies  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Cicero^s 
Cato,  Plutarch's  /3tof  Kdrcuyor,  Victor  vir.  ill.  47 ;  of  modem  writers  WDhumanw, 
GB.  5,  97.  PBE.  5, 1904.  Mommsen,  BG.  1<^,  812.  OBibbeck,  M.  Pore.  Cato  Cens. 
als  Schriftsteller,  in  the  N.  Schweiz.  Mus.  1  (Bern  1861),  7.  GVollketsev,  quaestt. 
Caton.  seu  de  vita  Catonis  eiusque  fontt.  atque  de  originibus,  Kiel  1880.  GCobtesb, 
de  M.  Pore.  Cat.  vita,  operibus  et  lingua,  Turin  1888  (in  addition  Grammatica 
Catoniana  ib.  1888). — PWeise,  quaestt.  Catonian.  capita  V,  GOtt.  1887. 

2.  HJoRDAN,  M.  Catonis  praeter  librum  de  re  rustica  quae  extant,  Lps.  1860. 
See  also  HJobdan,  Quaestt.  Caton.  capita  II,  Berl.  1856. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  69  of  Cato :  ewm  ita  sit  €td  nostrorum  temporum  rcUionem  vetue  ut 
nuUiue  acriptum  exstet  dignum  quidem  lectione  quod  ait  antiquiue,  Cf .  ib.  61  nee  veto 
habeo  quemquam  antiquioremy  cuiue  quidem  ecripta  proferenda  putem,  itm  quem  Appi 
Ccteci  oratio  ,  .  »  et  normuHae  mortuorum  laudationee  forte  delectant.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  Cato  was  the  first  who  wrote  and  published  a  large  number  of 
works  (some  of  them  of  great  extent)  in  Latin  prose. 

4.  Plut.  Cato  mai.  7  edxii-p^i  AfM  kcU  8€iw6f  ^y,  ijS^t  Ktd  irarairXi;itrcir<{9,  ipiXoirKu/iiJuaw 
Kol  aOffTrip6tt  dTo<p0eyfMTiK^  xal  dyiawtrriK^.  With  his  red  hair,  his  powerful  voice, 
and  the  heavy  blows  which  he  dealt  as  an  orator  both  in  jest  and  earnest,  C^to 
made  a  deep  impression  alike  on  friends  and  enemies. — On  a  statue  with  the 
inscription  m  *  p  *  cato  '  see  Matz-Buhn,  antike  Bildwerke  in  Bom  nr.  1289  and 
Bebmoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  289. 

119.  Cato,  who  until  the  end  of  his  life  took  part  in  all 
public  affairs  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  and  opposed  in- 
cessantly the  predominant  party  and  the  Grecian  tendencies 
of  his  age,  had  ample  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  native 
eloquence.  He  was  also  the  first  Itoman  who  wrote  down  and 
published  his  speeches  on  a  large  scale.  Cicero  knew  of  more 
than  160  of  them ;  we  know  of  only  80,  beginning  in  the  year 
of  Gate's  consulship,  either  in  fragments  or  from  the  events 
which  caused  them.  These  80  are  pretty  equally  divided 
between  judicial  and  political  speeches,  delivered  either  before 
the  senate  or  an  assembly  of  the  people.  The  fragments  show 
spontaneous  eloquence,  and  practice  in  all  effective  modulations, 
humour  and  earnestness,  self-praise  and  cutting  raillery. 

1.  Cornel.  Nep.  Cat.  8,  8  says  inaccurately  ab  eiddteacentia  con/eeit  (rather 
habuit)  orationea.  More  justly  Cicebo  (Cat.  mai.  88)  makes  him  say:  eauaarum 
illuatrium  quaacumque  defendi  nunc  {in  aenectuU)  cum  maxime  confido  orcUionea, 
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Among  those  known  to  us  as  published  speeches  we  find  some  which  we  can  prove 
never  to  have  been  actually  delivered  (in  llT.  Acilium  of  a.  5^/189).     Gf.  §  44,  8. 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  67  refertae  sunt  orcUiones  amplius  centum  quinquaginta,  qtmt  quidem 
adhuc  invenerim  et  legerim^  el  verbis  el  rebue  illustribus.  The  titles  and  fragments 
preserved  have  been  collected  by  HMeteb,  orat.  rom.  fragm.*  p.  11  (who  increased 
the  number  to  98  speeches)  and  more  lucidly  by  HJordan,  Gaton.  q.  exst.  p.  83, 
cf.  p.  Lxi  (supplements  ap.  LMCller,  BhM.  28,  541.  24,  881).  Several  of  them 
dealt  with  cases  of  civil  law.  Speeches  in  self-defence:  Liv.  89,  40  mentions 
among  his  scripta  omnia .  generis  orcUiones  pro  se  mulUte.  Of  these  we  know  only 
six  (e.g.  de  innocentia  sua,  Gkll.  20,  9),  though  we  learn  that  Gato  was  44  times 
accused  by  his  adversaries  without,  however,  sentence  being  once  passed  against 
him  (Plih.  NH.  7, 100.  Victor  vir.  ill,  47,  7.  Plut.  Gat,  15  comp.  2.  Val.  Max. 
8,  7,  7.  Ampkl.  19,  8).  Speeches  of  this  class  were  of  course  only  improvised, 
nor  did  Gato  like  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  charges  raised  against  him. 
On  his  proems  see  §  44,  5. 

8.  Gators  speeches  were  long  preserved  by  the  rhetors  and  grammarians  and 
the  antiquarian  fashion  of  the  2nd  century  (e.g.  Hadrian  Ciceroni  CaUmem 
pr<ietulitj  Spart.  Hadr.  16,  6).  In  the  4th  century  of  the  Ghristian  era  they 
were  known  to  Servius  (ad  Aep.  7,  259.  11,  801)  and  Marius  Yictorinus  (Boetb. 
in  Gic.  Top.  I  p.  271  Or.). 

4.  The  best  characterisation  of  Gators  style  is  given  by  Gellius  NA.  6,  8, 
17  sqq.  52  sq.,  e.g.  (58)  ea  omnia  disiinctius  numerosiusque  fortassean  did  potuerint, 
fortius  tUque  vividius  poiuisse  did  non  videntur.  Gickro's  descriptions  (esp.  Brut. 
68,  298,  and  de  or.  1,  171.  orat.  152)  are  x>&i^ly  confused  in  their  expressions, 
X>artly  impaired  by  the  endeavour  to  use  Gato  as  shield  and  foil  for  himself. 
Quint.  2,  5,  21  expresses  himself  intelligently.  ESchobbr,  de  Gatone  Gens, 
oratore,  Neisse  1825.    AWestermanh,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Bereds.  87. 

120.  Cato  composed  also  the  first  Boman  historical  work  in 
Latin  prose,  his  seven  books  of  Origines,  commenced  in  the  later 
years  of  his  life  and  continued  nearly  until  his  death.  The 
work  comprised  also  the  other  tribes  of  Italy,  including  Upper 
Italy,  at  the  same  time  dealing  with  ethnography  and  aU  sides  of 
social  life  to  an  extent  which  remained  without  imitation.  In  all 
the  rest,  the  work  was  in  the  manner  of  the  Annalists,  now  brief, 
now  extensive  and  even  allowing  space  for  the  insertion  of  com- 
plete speeches  by  the  author. 

1.  GoRNBL.  Nep.  Gat.  8.  8  senex  (i.e.  prohably  not  before  his  sixtieth  year, 
580/174)  historias  (thus  the  Origines  are  called  also  by  Serv.  Aen.  6,  842.  Plut. 
Gato  25)  scrihere  instituit.  earum  sunt  libri  VIL  primus  continet  res  gestae  regum 
populi  rom. ;  secundus  el  tertius  unde  quaeque  dvitas  orta  sit  itafica ;  ob  quam  rem 
omnes  Origines  videlur  appdlcuse.  in  quarto  autem  bellum  poenicum  est  prinuim 
(perhaps  with  a  summary  account  of  the  preceding  years  of  the  Bepublic), 
in  quinto  secundum.  eUque  haec  omnia  capitulatim  sunt  dicta  (according  to  the 
principal  events,  distinguishing  memorable  actions  and  sayings ;  cf.  Mar.  Vict. 
ad  Gic.  rhet.  I  p.  57  Or.  SaUustius  .  .  .  trxbuit  in  libro  I  historiarum  Caiani 
brevHatem:  *  JRomani  generis  disertisaimus  paucis  abso^vit^''  cf.  Ampel.  19,  8). 
reliqua  quoque  bella  pari  modo  persecutus  est^  usque  ad  preteturam  Ser.  OaXhae 
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(rather  until  605/149,  see  n.  2)  qui  diripuit  Lusitanos.  atque  horum  hellorum  duces 
non  nominavU^  Bed  tine  nominUnu  res  notavU,  in  eisdem  exposuit  quae  in  Italia 
Hiapaniieque  out  fierent  out  videreniur  admiranda  (i.e.  memorable,  Oavfuurta^ 
irapdSo^a).  in  quibus  (probably  the  whole  work)  multa  industria  et  dUigentia 
ccmparet,  nulla  doctrina  (no  book-learning,  see  Jordan  p.  lx).  On  this  suppres- 
sion of  the  names  of  generals,  which  no  doubt  applies  also  to  the  Boman  generals 
descended  from  the  aristocratic  families  so  little  loved  by  the  author,  see  besides 
Plin.  NH.8,  11  Cato,  cum  imperatorum  nomina  anneUibus  detraxerity  eum  dephantum 
qui/ortissime  proelicUus  easel  in  punica  acie  Surum  tradidit  vocatum. — Dionys.  1, 11 
\\6pKL0s  Kdrwy,  6  rdr  7ei'eaXo7^af  rCiv  iv  'IraX/^  ThXeiov  iTifuXiarara  <rvyayayiinf, 
SoLiN.  2,  2  sed  Italia  tanta  cura  ah  omnibus  dicta,  praecipue  M.  Catone  etc.  Sert. 
Aen.  7,  678  de  Italicis  urbibus  Hyginua  pUnissime  scripsit  et  CcUo  in  originibus. 
Fkonto  p.  208  Nab.  CcUo  .  .  .  Ilcdicarum  ariginum  pueritias  iUustravU, 
DiONTS.  1,  74  Kdruw  'n.6fuciot  iWrivucbv  itJkv  odx  hpi^ei  xfihvov  (as  the  year  of  the 
foundation  of  Home),  hnyu^^%  ^  ytrdfupot  c/  kcU  rts  AXXos  T€pl  riji^  (rway<ay)j»  rvit 
dpxO'to\oyovfiirrit  Iffroplat  (recof  dirw^rei  dwrl  xal  rptoKOvra  Koi  TerpaKwrlott  {tarfpoxkraw 
runf  'WiaxOsf.  6  ^  XP^^  €^<n  AwafurpffiBelf  reuf  *EpaTo<r$€Povt  (who  placed  the  capture 
of  Troy  a.  1188)  xp^^P*'^^^*  irard  t6  Tp'irw  frot  irlimi  tjjs  i^^bpnis  ilKvfiiruxdos 
(1188-482=751). 

2.  Fbstus  196  Originum  librtu  quod  inscripsit  CeUo  non  scUis  plenum  titulum  pro- 
positi  sui  videtur  amplexus,  quando  praegravant  ea  quae  sunt  rerum  gestarum  p.  rom 
Fronto  p.  206  CcUo  .  .  .  qui  .  .  .  italicarum  originum  pueritias  inlustravit. 
The  title  of  Origines  (beginnings,  original  history)  is  most  easily  explained  by 
assuming  the  first  three  books  to  have  been  at  first  published  separately.  Of  the 
7th  book,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  it  was  composed  and  published  after  the 
others;  see  Gic.  Brut.  89  Lusitanis  a  Ser,  Galba  praetore  (a.  608/151)  .  .  . 
inter/ectis  T.  Libone  tribuno  pi.  (605/149)  populum  indtante  .  .  .  Af .  Cato  legem 
suadens  in  Oalbam  multa  dixit;  quam  orationem  in  Origines  suas  rettulitj  paucis 
antequam  mortuus  est  diebus  an  mensibus.  See  Cato  ap.  Cic.  Cato  mai.  (the  scene  is 
laid  a.  604/150)  88  seplimus  mihi  liber  Originum  est  in  manibus.  Gell.  18,  25  (14) 
15  Cato  ex  Originum  septimo^  in  oratione  quam  contra  Ser.  Oalbam  dixit.  The 
publication  of  the  first  three  books  might  have  taken  place  c.  588/166,  as  the 
antiquity  of  Ameria  was  there  fixed  by  reference  to  the  war  with  Perseus  (ended 
586/168)  (Plin.  NH.  8,  114  Ameriam  .  .  .  CeUo  ante  Persei  beUum  conditam 
annis  dccgclxiii  prodit).  But  Cato^s  speech  pro  Bhodiensibus  {quae  et  seorsim 
fertur  et  in  quintae  originis  libro  scripta  est,  Gell.  6,  8,  7),  contained  in  the 
5th  book,  was  also  as  early  as  a.  586/168.  If  therefore  the  original  publi- 
cation had  been  extended  to  5  books,  the  title  would  have  been  chosen  a  parte 
potiori,  as  the  introduction  of  the  oldest  history  of  the  rest  of  Italy  was 
after  all  peculiar  to  Cato,  while  in  the  early  history  of  Bome  he  was  preceded 
by  Fabius  Pictor,  whom  he  sometimes  merely  copied  (cf.  Dionys.  ant.  1,  79),  and 
the  history  of  the  two  Punic  wars  had  also  been  related  by  that  writer.  Bergk, 
Progr.,  Halle  15th  July  1865,  p.  7  sq.  holds  that  the  publication  of  the  Origg. 
was  gradual. — He  is  classed  with  the  Annalists  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  51  (§  116,  6),  leg. 
1,  6  post  annates  pontificum  maximorum  ,  ,  ,  si  aut  ad  Fabium  aut  ad  ,  ,  . 
Catonem  aut  ad  Pisonem  aut  <id  Fannium  aut  ad  Vennonium  venias.  Plin.  NH. 
8, 11  (cf.  n.  1)  plainly  calls  the  Origines  annales.  The  insertion  of  speeches  by 
the  author  was  certainly  a  deviation  from  the  manner  of  former  annalists,  Cato 
being  altogether  baud  sane  detrectator  laudum  suarum  (Liv.  84,  15,  9).  These 
speeches  appear  to  have  been  expressly  collected  at  a  later  time  and  thus  (very 
much  like  those  from  Sallust^s  historiae)  to  have  survived  the  work  of  which 
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they  originally  formed  part  (cf.  Jordan  p.  lyiii).  The  absence  of  names  (n.  1) 
as  well  as  the  inequality  of  the  treatment  made  it  difficult  for  later  writers  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  work ;  hence  they  generally  preferred  to  go  back  to  Fabius 
Pictor. 

8.  Collection  of  the  fragments  of  the  Origines  by  HJordan  p.  8  sqq. 
(cf.  p,  xix).  HPeter,  hist,  rell.  1,  51 ;  fragm.  40. — Vahlkn,  ZfoG.  10,  480. 
WSoLTAU,  WschrfklPh.  1886,  886.  916.— Schweolkr,  BG.  1,  81.  Mommseh,  EG. 
1^,  922.    HPeter,  hist.  rell.  p.  cxxvii. 

121.  Cato  pablished  his  practical  instructions  on  agriculture, 
sanitary  rules,  and  oratory,  perhaps  also  military  art  and 
law,  as  admonitions  to  his  son.  In  the  first  three  branches 
especially  many  practical  sayings  attest  his  quick  observation. 
He  also  wrote  for  his  son  practical  rules  of  hfe  in  verse  and 
addressed  letters  to  him.  In  the  same  way  as  he  had  published 
a  collection  of  the  witty  sayings  of  others,  his  own  were  soon 
collected ;  in  late  Imperial  times,  moreover,  collections  of  sen- 
tences were  circulated  under  his  name,  a^  Cato  was  supposed 
to  have  embodied  the  old  Itoman  philosophy  (Catonis  disticha). 

1.  OJahn,  on  fioman  Encyclopedias,  Lpz.  Ber.  18o0,  268.  281.  HJoroav, 
Caton.  q.  exst.  p.  xcix  sqq. 

1.  In  respect  of  the  subject-matter,  the  most  appropriate  title  for  Cato*s 
principal  didactic  work  is  praecepta  ad  filium  (Noh.  148,  7),  We  also  find  more 
general  citations,  e.g.  ad  filium,  libri  quos  scripsit  ad  filium  (Sbrv.  G^rg.  2,  95) 
or  special  designations  either  from  the  form  (oratio,  epistula)  or  the  subject  (de 
agricultiira,  de  oratore).  FSchoeix,  BhM.  88,  481  attempts  to  make  the  title 
Oraculum  appear  probable.  The  extent  of  the  whole  work  is  doubtfuL  Though 
Cato  was  omnium  honarum  artium  magisUr  (Plin.  NH.  25,  4 ;  cf.  14,  44  iruignU 
.  .  .  clariUUe  liUerarum  prcteceptisque  omnium  rerum  expetendarum  cUUia  generi 
romano)  and  Cic.  might  justly  say  of  him  (de  or.  8,  185):  nihil  in  hoc  civitate 
temporihus  Ulis  tciri  diacive  potuit  quod  ilU  non  cum  investigarit  et  acierit  turn  etiam 
conscripserit,  it  may  still  be  questioned  whether  aU  this  heap  of  information  was 
contained  in  one  and  the  same  work.  The  libri  ad  filium  must  have  contained 
precepts  on  agriculture ;  see  Jordan  p.  78  sq.  ci  sq. ;  in  the  same  way  his 
warnings  against  Greek  quacks  (cf.  §  55,  1)  and  several  sanitary  rules  must 
have  been  addressed  to  his  son  (OJahn  p.  265.  Jordan  p.  77  sq.);  no  loss  his 
rules  for  an  orator  (Jordan  p.  80),  on  account  of  which  Quint.  8, 1, 19  (see  §  44,  8) 
declares  him  to  be  the  first  Boman  who  condidit  aliqua  in  hoc  materia.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  his  instruction  extended  also  to  military  art,  and  consequently 
the  liber  de  re  militari  (Jordan  p.  80-82,  cf.  p.  cii  sq.)  formed  part  of  the 
praecepta  ad  filium  (Jahn  p.  270  sq.),  though  it  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fragments, 
in  which  neither  an  address  nor  any  attention  to  the  capacity  of  a  learner  is 
to  be  found.  See  KOchlt  and  BCstow,  greich.  Kriegsschriftsteller,  2  (1855),  61. 
This  applies  even  more  to  Cato^s  juridical  writings,  which  there  is  no  doubt  that 
he  composed ;  (Cic.  de  or.  8,  185  num  quia  ius  civile  didicercU  caue<u  nan  dicebeU  f 
aut  quia  polerat  dicere  iuris  scientiam  neglegebat  f  utroque  in  genere  et  elaboravit  et 
praejttitit.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  88  deinde — after  the  Aelii — M.  Cato,  princept 
I\>rciae  familiae^  cuius  et  libri  exstant,  sed  plurimi  Marci  (see  Mommssh  ad  loc.) 
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/ilii  eiu8,  ex  quibus  ceteri  oriuntur  (Mommskn  ordiuniur).  But  as  his  son  became 
more  famous  in  that  field,  the  citation  in  Fkstus  157  {Cato  in  commentariis  iuris 
civilia)  as  well  as  Cic.  de  or.  2, 142  should  be  rather  explained  of  him ;  see  §  125,  6. 
The  quotations  undoubtedly  belonging  to  the  praecepta  tend  to  show  them  as  a 
kind  of  Vademecum  for  a  young  Boman,  though  with  a  peculiar  colouring  from 
the  author's  strong  personality ;  they  attest  (as  do  the  dicta)  his  wonderful  talent 
for  hitting  the  mark  (e.g.  rem  tene,  verba  teqnentur  /  nihil  agendo  hominea  male  agere 
diecunt)  and  are  composed  in  a  categorical  style,  almost  like  oracles.  (Plin.  NH. 
7,171.    CJoLUM.  11, 1,  26.) 

8.  Both  the  expressions  liber  and  carmen  render  it  improbable  that  the 
liber  Catonia  qui  inecriptue  eat  carmen  de  morihus  (Gbll.  11,  2,  2;  cf.  No».  466) 
formed  part  of  the  praecepta.  If  it  was  in  metre  (see  §  61, 1),  it  was  far  more 
probably  in  satumian  verses  (Eitschl,  op.  4,  297.  Vahlkn,  ZfoG.  10,  469. 
Jordan  1.1.  p.  cm),  against  which  however  we  have  the  fact  that  the  scanty 
fragments  are  trochaic  septenarii  (EKILbcher,  Phil.  8,  727;  9,  412.  ABOckh, 
kl.  Schrr.  6,  296),  sotadeans  (AFr^scKEisKir,  Gatonianae  poesis  reliquiae,  Lps. 
1854)  or  even  anapaests  (BXhrehs,  PPE.  25,  57).  IMXtlusr  (d.  satum.  Vers.  %) 
supposes  Gellius  to  have  made  use  of  a  late  prose  paraphrase  (cf.  §  108,  6). 

4.  Gate's  letters  to  his  son  are  mentioned  by  Gic.  (off.  1, 10),  and  Plutarch 
(Gato  mai.  20.  Quaest.  rom.  89),  but  the  quotations  do  not  show  that  they  were 
part  of  the  praecepta.  It  is  uncertain  whether  Gato  published  letters  addressed 
to  others.    Jordan  p.  88  sq.  cf.  p.  civ  sq. 

5.  Gxc.  off.  1, 104  muLta  muUorum  facete  dicta,  ut  ea  quae  a  eette  Catone  coUtcta 
eunty  quae  vacant  iiroi^OdyfMTa.  Plut.  Gato  mai.  2  extr.  fjLtOripfiriPtvfjJwa  (from  the 
Greek)  roKSA  xarii  Xi^tp  h  roh  i.To4>$4yfiaffi  Koi  rats  ypufioKoyicut  (witty  sayings  and 
maxims,  perhaps  two  different  varieties  of  the  same  class)  rercucrau  See  Jordan 
p.  cvi  and  88,  BhM.  14,  261  and  JJ.  78,  884. 

6.  Gate's  own  dicta  seem  to  have  been  collected  soon  after  his  death  from 
personal  recollection  as  well  as  from  his  writings  (esp.  speeches).  Gicero  and 
Gomelius  Nepoe  must  have  known  of  such  a  collection ;  most  have,  however,  been 
preserved  by  Plutarch ;  see  the  collection  in  Jordan  p.  97 ;  cf.  p.  cvi  sq.  Thirteen 
sententiae  Gatonis  from  collections  of  apophthegms,  see  ap.  Wolfflin,  Senecae 
monita  (§  289, 10)  p.  26. — At  a  much  later  time,  nice  discriminations  of  synony- 
mous expressions  were  excerpted  from  his  writings  (esp.  from  the  speeches)  by 
grammarians,  a  proceeding  which  led  to  the  mistake  that  he  himself  had  written 
about  Synonyms  (differentiarum  liber) :  Jordan  p.  cvii  sq.  Gf.  §  42,  4 — On  the 
disticha  Gatonis  see  §  898, 1. 

122.  Of  all  Cato's  writings  only  his  work  de  agri  cultura 
hsiS  been  preserved  entire.  The  first  systematic  part  is  followed, 
in  a  somewhat  discursive  manner,  by  a  large  number  of  receipts, 
rules  for  housekeeping,  formulas  for  sales  and  leases,  for  sacrifices 
and  domestic  medicine.  A  special  charm  lies  in  the  homely  seve- 
rity and  simplicity  of  this  work,  and  in  its  honourable  zeal  for 
improvement,  which  always  asserts  itself  in  a  tone  of  authority : 
short  sentences  thrown  out  like  aphorisms,  but  of  great  precision, 
succeed  one  another.  The  text  in  question  has  lost  almost  all  its 
archaic  style,  and  shows  many  signs  of  confusion,  but  notwith- 
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standing  it  represents  Cato's  work  as  a  whole,  and  not  a  later 
revision. 

1.  The  text  is  found  in  the  scriptaires  R.B.;  see  §  54,  7 ;  and  esp.  Gatonis  de 
agri  cnltnra  liber,  Varronis  renim  rosticarom  L  HI.  ex.  rec.  HKktlii  I,  Lps. 
1884.  The  MS.  text  of  Cato  and  Yarro  de  'RJ3L  preserved  to  ns  is  founded  on  an 
old  long  lost  MS.  in  the  Library  of  8.  Marco  at  Florenoe  (Marcianns,  §  880, 2), 
which  APoUtianns  and  PVictorins  were  able  to  nse.  Of  this  there  is  preserved 
Politianus^  collation  (now  in  Paris)  and  transcripts  of  the  Marcianns,  the  earliest 
Paris.  6842  A  s.  xii/xiii,  also  Lanr.  90,  10  s.  xrv,  Lanr.  51, 4  &  xt,  and  others. 
KxiL^s  praef.  to  his  edition. — Translated  by  GObossb  (Halle  1787).  Gaxtex 
(Donanesch.  1844). — ^That  it  was  preserved  in  its  original  form  (Klotz  supposes  it 
to  have  been  formed  gradually  from  notes  made  incidentally  for  private  use)  is 
maintained  by  "Kurrz  (on  Cato^  work  de  r.  r.  in  Jahn^  Archiv  10, 5 ;  cf .  his  history 
of  Latin  literature  1,  22),  LDnrrzB  (n.  4)  p.  4  sq.,  HJoedax,  DLit.-Z.  1882,  1529. 
1885, 157,  06ch6vd6bffeb,  de  genuina  Gatonis  de  agri  cultura  forma  I :  de  syntaxi 
Gat.  KOnigsb.  1885 ;  for  the  opposite  view  of  a  modernised  revision  HSjeii^  obes.  in 
Catonis  et  Varronis  de  r.  r.  (Halle  1849),  esp.  p.  65.  Textual  criticism  Kxil  LL  and 
MBer.  der  BerL  Akad.  1852, 160  sq.    HUsksxr,  BhM.  19, 141. 

2.  Name  of  the  work  in  the  MS.  text:  de  agri  cultura.  Thus  also  Vasbo 
BB.  1,  2,  28  tfi  magm  iUuu  (UUonia  libro  qui  de  agri  emUmra  eH  ediimM.  M.  Aukel. 
to  Fronto  p.  69  legi  ex  agri  cuUura  Catcmis,  On  the  other  hand  ap.  Cic  Cato  54  in 
eo  libro  quern  de  rebut  rutiieia  tcripei.  Cf .  Gell.  8, 14, 17  (de  agric.\  with  10,  26,  8 
{de  re  rueL),  KWNitzsch,  ZfAW.  1845,  498  attempted  to  prove  that  the  work  was 
intended  as  a  guide  for  the  cultivation  of  one  particular  estate,  that  of  C.  Manlius 
near  Casinum  and  Venafrum :  but  the  few  indications  which  favour  this  view  are 
contradicted  by  the  mass  of  evidence.  See  also  BBEirzEirsTEnr,  de  scriptt.  B.  B. 
p.  61.  On  the  plants  mentioned  in  the  work  see  Meter,  Gesch.  der  Botanik  1,  341. 
On  two  magical  formulas  in  it  ThBeegk,  op.  1, 556. 

8.  Ch.  143  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  spirit  and  tone  of  the  whole; 
it  treats  of  the  vilica,  e.g.  eo  U  metuat  fa/nio,  ne  nimium  luxurioea  eiet.  vicinat 
aliasque  mtdieres  quam  minimum  utatur^  neve  dcmum  neve  ad  Bete  recipiat.  ad  eenam 
ne  quo  eat  neve  amhulatrix  eiet.  rem  divinam  ni/aeiat  .  .  .  ecito  dominum  pro  tola 
familia  rem  divinam  facere.    munda  eiet.     viUam  conveream  mundeque  habeat  etc 

4.  Language :  Froxto  p.  114  verhie  Cato  multiiugie  (§  37, 5),  p.  155  pariim  iligneia 
nueibue  Catonis,  Qcixr.  2,  5,  21.  Verrius  Flaocns  wrote  de  obscuris  Catonis  (Gell. 
17,  6,  2  quotes  b.  2).  LDietze,  de  sermone  Catoniano,  AnHi^Tn  1871.  GK)ostesb  : 
see  §  118, 1.    EHauleb,  Arch.  f.  Lexikogr.  1,  582.    SchOndGrffeb  :  n.  1. 

123.  Of  the  contemporaries  of  Cato  we  know  as  orators 
Q.  Fabins  Maximns  (Conctator),  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus,  M.  Cor- 
nelius Cethegns,  P.  Licinius  Crassns  (Dives),  Afiricanus  the  Elder, 
the  father  of  the  two  Gracchi,  as  well  as  L.  Papirius  and  L. 
Paulus. 

1.  Q.  Fabius  Q.  f .  Q.  n.  Maximus  Verrucosus,  cos.  521/233,  526/228,  539/215, 
540/214,  545/209 ;  censor  524/280 ;  dictator  537/217  ;  PEE.  6,  2901.  Cic.  Cato  m. 
12  muUa  in  eo  viro  praedara  cognovij  ted  nihil  est  cutmirabiliut  quam  quo  modo  ille 
mortem  filii  tulit^  dari  viriet  contularit.  ett  in  manibut  laudeUio  ;  quam  cum  legimut^ 
quern  philosophum  non  contemnimut  f  Plct.  Fab.  1  hiaaiaj^rrxu  airrov  >My^  Ar  €Xfr€9  iv 
T<}  d^fufi  rov  watids  oAroO  fied*  inrareictp  dvoBapSwroi  iyKdttuov.     ib.  25:  ri6  ^  iyxiifuow 
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•  .  .  adrbt  cZre  xaraffriis  i¥  Ayopf  xal  ypA^j/at  rh¥  \hrfw  i^kttaK€v,  Whether  the 
qTiotation  *  Fahiua  MetximuM :  amiiti  quam  apisci  ^  ap.  Pbibcian  GL.  2,  880  belongs 
to  it,  is  not  certain :  see  Hebtz^b  note.  His  son  (cos.  541/218)  died  probably  not 
before  a.  548/206 ;  see  PEE.  6,  2911,  n.  82. 

2.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellns,  cos.  548/206 ;  PRE.  2,  28.  Plin.  NH.  7, 189  Q,  MeteUut 
in  ea  oratione  quam  hetbuit  supremis  laudibus  patris  sui  L.  MeteUi,  cos.  508/251  and 
507/247;  dictator  580/224)  .  .  .  scriptum  rdiquit  etc.  Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  57. 
MWende,  de  Caeciliis  Met.  1  (Bonn  1875),  18. 

8.  M.  Cornelius  Cethegus,  cos.  550/204,  f  558/196 ;  PRE.  2,  686.  As  an  orator 
he  was  praised  by  Q.  Ennius,  see  Cic.  Brut.  57-59.  Cato  50.  Enn.  ed.  Vahlen  p. 
45.  IV. 

4.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives,  cos.  549/205,  f  571/188;  see  Teuffel,  PRE.  4, 
1054.  Liv.  80,  1,  5  faeufldissiniu$  hahebatur  8eu  cau$a  oranda  seu  in  senatu^  €td 
populum  suadendi  aut  dissuadendi  locus  estet ;  iuria  pontificii  peritisnmus,  Cf.  Cic. 
de  or.  8, 184.    Cato  50  ei  pontificii  et  civilis  iuria  atudium, 

5.  Africanus  the  Elder,  cos.  549/205  and  560/194,  f  571/183  (see  Mommsen,  ' 
Herm.  1,  201)  ;  Cic.  Brut.  77  ipnttn  Scipionem  accepimus  non  infantem  /uisse,  Liv. 
89,  52,  8  tribunus  pi,  M.  Xaevius  (a.  567/187  or  569/185),  flkit?er«w  quern  orcttio  inacripta 
P.  Africani  est,  Gt.  88,  56.  Gell.  4, 18,  6  fertur  eiiam  orcttio  qwte  videtur  hahiia  eo 
die  a  JScipione ;  et  qui  dicuni  earn  non  veram  etc.  Cicero  did  not  accept  it  as 
genuine ;  see  off,  8,  4  nulla  eiue  ingenii  monumenta  mandata  litteris  ;  and  no  doubt 
it  was  of  an  apocryphal  character,  see  HNissen,  Krit.  Unters.  51.  Mohmseh,  Herm. 
1, 168. 812.  On  his  son  see  §  127,  8 ;  on  his  son-in-law  Nasica  §  127,  4.  Laelius,  the 
friend  of  Africanus,  is  also  praised  as  a  political  orator  by  Sil.  it.  15,  458. 

6.  Ti.  Sempronius  P.  f.  Ti.  n.  Gracchus,  cos.  577/177  and  591/168,  censor 
585/169 ;  PRE.  6,  978,  85.  Cic.  Brut.  79  erat  iadem  Umporibus  Ti,  Gracchus  .  .  . 
cuius  exstat  oratio  graeca  apud  Rhodios  (a.  589/165  or  598/161),  quern  civem  cum 
gravem  turn  eiiam  eloquentem  constat  fuisse.  Inscription  attached  to  the  forma 
Sardiniae  insulae  (§  60,  2)  dedicated  by  him  after  his  triumph  in  Sardinia,  ap. 
Liv.  41,  28.  To  him  also  was  attributed  (see  n.  5)  an  apocryphal  speech  in  defence 
of  his  father-in-law,  Africanus  the  Elder ;  see  Liv.  88,  56,  2  sqq.  Mommsen,  Herm. 
1,  168.  212.  In  the  M8S.  of  Cornelius  Nepos  (probably  from  the  section  de 
oratoribus  romanis)  two  large  fragments  of  a  letter  of  his  wife  Cornelia  to  her  son 
Gains  belonging  to  a.  680/124  are  preserved,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  that  there 
were  letters  by  her  current  in  antiquity  (Cic.  Brut.  211  Ugimus  epistulas  Cometiae^ 
matris  Oreuxhorum:  apparel  filios  non  tarn  in  gremio  educatos  qttam  in  sermons 
matris,  Cf.  Quikt.  1, 1,  6.  Plut.  C.  Gracch.  18  iv  roit  irurroKLots  airrris) ;  but  the 
genuineness  of  the  fragments  handed  down  to  us  has  been  doubted  (AGLanoe, 
verm.  Schr.  106.  JSObqel,  Cornelias  .  .  .  epistolarum  fragmenta  genuina  esse 
non  posse,  Blfba3nrGW.  8  (1866),  101. 144),  though  as  it  seems  without  sufficient 
reason.  A  rhetor  would  have  made  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  rather  declaim 
for  liberty  and  for  revenge  against  the  murderers  of  her  son^s  brother  (cf.  §  45,  6)  ; 
but  he  would  never  have  succeeded  in  combining  the  manly  energy  of  thought 
of  an  old  Roman  with  a  woman^s  tenderness  and  carelessness  of  style.  See  also 
LMercklim,  de  Comeliae  vita,  moribus,  epistolis.  Dorp.  1845.  CNippebdet,  op.  95. 
ThBsbok,  Phil.  16,  626.  HJoroam,  Herm.  15,  580.  The  base  of  her  statue  in 
Octaviae  operibus  (Plin.  NH.  84,  81)  was  found  in  1878 ;  it  bears  the  insorii)tion 
CORNELIA  I  AFRICANI '  F  |  ORACCUORUM  (bull.  arch.  1878,  209). 

7.  Cic  Brut.  170  apud  maiores  nostros  video  disertissimum  hahitum  ex  Lotto  L, 
Papirium  Fregellanum^  Ti,  Oracchi  P,/.fere  aetate;  eius  etiam  oratio  est  pro  Fre-^ 
yeUanis  coUmiisque  latinis  hahita  in  senatu. 
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8.  L.  AemiUus  L.  f.  M.  n.  Paolus,  cos.  572/182  and  586/168,  f  594/160 ;  PRE. 
1*,  868.  Cic.  Brut.  80  etiam  L.  Paulus,  Africani  pater^  personam  principi$  civit 
facile  dicendo  tuebatur,  Cf.  Lnr.  45,  8.  Yal.  Max.  5,  10,  2  quern  ceuum  (the  death  of 
his  sons)  qtio  robore  animi  ntstinuerit  oratione  quam  de  rebus  a  se  gestis  apudpopulum 
habuit  hanc  adiciendo  clausulam  nuUi  ambiguum  reliquit,  Cf .  Liv.  45,  41.  Plut. 
Aem.  P.  86.  A  decree  by  him  (L.  AimUius  L.  /.  inpeircUor)  dated  19th  Jan. 
565/189  at  the  time  when  he  held  the  supreme  command  in  Spain,  utei  quei 
Hastensium  servei  in  Turri  LiMcutana  hahitarent  leiberei  essent^  on  a  bronze  tablet 
found  a.  1867  (now  at  Paris  in  the  Louvre) ;  see  OIL.  2,  5041  and  EHObnbb,  Herm. 
8,243.    WoRDsw.  EL.  171.    DIE.  96. 

124.  Among  Cato's  younger  contemporaries  who  were  orators 
in  the  6th  century  u.c.  we  must  specially  mention  C.  Sulpicius 
Gall  us,  on  account  of  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  learning. 

1.  C.  Sulpicius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Gallus,  cos.  588/166,  f  604/150;  see  Cic.  Brut.  90. 
PRE.  6,  1498.  Cic.  Brut.  78  de  minorUme  C,  Sulpicius  Gtdlus  maxime  omnium 
nobilium  graecis  lilteris  studuU,  isque  et  oratorum  in  numero  est  ?iabUus  etfuit  reliquis 
rebus  omatus  atque  elegans.  Off.  1,  19  videbamus  in  studio  dimeiiendi  paene  ctMeli 
atque  terrae  C,  Galium  .  .  .  quam  delectabat  eum  de/ectiones  solis  et  lunae  muUo 
ante  nobis  praedicere  I  Pliny  in  the  Ind.  auct.  of  book  2  quotes  him  as  a  writer  on 
astronomy,  cf .  NH.  2,  83  in  qua  sententia  (that  touching  the  mutual  distances  of  the 
constellations)  et  Gallus  Sulpicius  fuit  noster.  Cf.  ib.  2,  58  a&  imperatore  productus 
ad  praedicendam  eclipsim  (in  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Pydna  586/168),  max  et 
composito  volumine. 

126.  The  most  remarkable  jurists  of  the  6th  century  u.c. 
are  the  two  Aelii,  Publius  and  especially  his  younger  brother 
Sextus,  the  first  writer  of  a  juridical  work.  It  was  entitled 
Tripertita,  and  dealt  with  the  XII  tables,  their  explanation, 
and  the  formulae  of  law-suits.  Besides  these,  we  have  Scipio 
Nasica,  L.  Acilius  (or  Atilius),  Q.  Fabius  Labeo  and  Cato's  son. 

1.  P.  Aelius  Q.  f.  p.  n.  Paetus,  cos.  553/201,  censor  555/199,  f  580/174,  PEE. 
1  •,  832,  5.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  38  deinde  (after  Ti.  Coruncanius)  Sex.  Aelius  et 
frater  eius^  P,  Aelius^  et  P.  Atilius  maximam  scientiam  in  prqfitendo  habuerunt^  %U  duo 
Aelii  etiam  constdes  fuerinty  Atilius  autem  primus  a  populo  Sapiens  appdlatus  est, 

2.  Sex.  Aelius  Paetus  Catus,  cos.  556/198,  censor  560/194.  PEE.  1 «,  832,  6.  Cic. 
deor.  1, 212  eum  (iuris  consuUum  vere  nominari)  dicer  em  qui  legum  et  consuetudinis  eius 
qua  privati  in  civilate  uterentur  et  ad  respondendum  et  ad  agendum  H  ad  cavendum 
peritus  essel ;  et  ex  eo  genere  Sex,  Aelium^  M\  Manilium,  P,  Mucium  nominarem. 
Brut.  78  Sex.  Aelius^  iuris  quidem  dvUis  omnium  peritissimus,  sed  etiam  ad  dicendum 
paratus.  Cato  27  nihil  Sex.  Aelius  tale  (on  old  age),  niliil  multis  annis  ante  Ti.  Corun- 
caniusy  nihil  modo  P.  Crassus  (§  123,  4),  a  quibus  iura  civibus  praescribebantur. 
Pompon.  1.1. :  Sex.  Aelium  etiam  Dnnius  laudavit^  et  exstat  Ulius  liber  qui  inscribitur 
Tripertita  (fragments  ap.  Huschke,  lurispr.  anteiust.  ^  1),  qui  liber  veluti  eunabula 
iuria  continet.  Tripertita  autem  dicitur  quoniam  lege  XII  tabularum  praeposita  iungi- 
tur  interptetatio  (cf.  ESchOll,  legis  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  p.  22),  deinde  subtexUur  legis 
actio,  eiusdem  esse  tres  alii  libri  referuntury  quos  tamen  quidam  negant  eiusdem  esse^ 
sed  hos  tectati  ad  aliquid  Aeli  Caii  (according  to  Huschks^s  emendation).    Cf.  ib. 
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7  augucenU  civHaUy  quia  deerant  quaedam  genera  agendi,  turn  post  nudtum  temporia 
itpcUium  (after  Cn.  Flavius)  Sex,  Adiiu  alias  actiones  composuit  et  iibrum  poptdo  dedit^ 
qui  appellatur  (in  later  time)  uu  Aelianum.  (§  88,  2.)  OKarlowa,  rOm.  Eechts- 
gesch.  1,475.  Attempt  to  determine  the  particular  contents  of  the  Tripertita  by 
MVoiQT,  Abh.  d.  S&chB.  G.  d.  Wiss.  7,  327,  who  also  connects  with  this  work  the 
Aeliana  studia  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  1, 193  (§  148,  2). 

3.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  37  fait  maximae  eeientiae  (as  a  jurist)  .  .  GaiuB  (?) 
Scipio  Nasica^  qui  Oplimua  a  aencUu  appdlatue  eat  (a.  550/204 ;  cos.  5^/191),  cut  etiam 
publice  domua  in  aacra  via  data  eat^  quofaciliua  conauli  poaaet.    Cf.  §  89, 1. 

4.  L.  Atilius  is  mentioned  by  Poxponius,  see  n.  1.  But  Cic.  LaeL  6  (the  author- 
ity followed  by  Pomp.)  we  read  acimua  L.  Acilium  apud  patrea  noatroa  appeUatum 
ease  Sapientem  .  .  .  quia  prudena  eaae  in  iure  civili  puiahatur.  Leg.  2,  59  hoc  {leaaum 
in  the  XII  tables)  veterea  interpretea  Sex,  Aeliua^  L,  Aciliua  non  aatia  ae  inlelleyere 
dixerunt. 

5.  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  cos.  571/183.  PEE.  6,  2912,  37.  Cic.  Brut.  81  Ser.  Fabiua 
Pictor  et  iuria  ei  litterarum  et  antiquU€Uia  bene  peritua;  Quintuaque  Fabiua  Labeo  fuit 
omalua  eiademfere  laudibua.  Suet,  vita  Terent.  4  (p.  31  sq.  EflBich.)  Santra  Teren- 
tiumputat  .  .  .  utipoluiaae,  ,  .  Q,  Fabio  Labeone  et  M,  PopiUio,  conaulari  utroque 
acpoeta,    Cf.  114,  8. 

6.  M.  Porcius  Cato  (Licinianus),  born  c.  562/192,  f  602/152;  PEE.  5,  1910. 
PoHPONius  see  §  121,  2.  Gell.  13,  20  (19),  9  ex  maiore  Catonia  filio^  qui  praetor  de- 
aignatua  patre  vivo  mortuua  eat  et  egregioa  de  iuria  diaciplina  libroa  rdiquit,  Inst.  1, 
11,  12  apud  Cc^onem  bene  acriptum  refert  antiquitaa  etc  Ulp.  dig.  21,  1,  10,  1 
Catonem  acribere  lego  etc  Paul.  ib.  24,  3,  44  pr. :  Nerva  et  Cato  f  eaponderunt^  ut  eat 
relatum  etc.  45, 1,  4, 1  CtUo  libro  XV  acribit  etc  He  is  principally  known  by  the 
regula  Catoniana,  concerning  legacies  (dig.  34,  7). 

126.  One  of  the  aristocratic  adversaries  of  Cato,  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior,  composed  and  published  fasti.  His  son  Quintus,  too, 
showed  interest  in  literature. 

1.  The  father  was  cos.  565/189  (in  Aetolia),  censor  575/179.  Mack.  1, 12, 16 
Fulviua  Nobilior  in  f aatia  quoa  in  aede  Herculia  Muaarum  (probably  founded  from 
the  Aetolian  booty,  cf.  Plin.  NH.  35,  66.  GBdkEobbi,  sul  tempio  d^  Eroole  e  delle 
Muse  nel  portico  di  Filippo,  bull,  archeol.  1869  p.  8)  poauit  Momuluni  dicit  .  .  . 
lunium  menaem  vocaaae,  Cf.  Mack.  1,  13, 12  Fulviua  id  egiaae  AT,  Acilium  coa,  dicit 
a,  u,  c,  a,  DL2CII,  inito  mox  bdlo  aelolico,  Yarbo,  LL.  6,  33  u/  Fulviua  acribit  et 
Juniua  (on  the  name  Aprilis).  Censorin.  d.  n.  20,  2  magia  lunio  Gracckano  et  Fulvio 
et  Varroni  et  Suetonio  cdiiaque  credendum.  ib.  4  aive  a  NumOy  ut  ait  Fulvitu,  aive^ 
ut  luniua^  a  Tarquinio,  22,  9  Fulviua  et  luniua  cutctorea  aunt  (on  the  Eoman  names 
of  the  months).  Chabis.  GL.  1, 138  Nobiliore,  comparativa  Ftiniua  e  putat  ahUUivo 
Jiniri  ;  antiquoa  tamen  ait  per  i  locutoay  quippefaatoa  omnea  et  libroa  ^  a  Fulvio  NdbUiori  ^ 
ncriptum  (?)  rettuliaae.  See  §  74,  2  and  on  his  relations  with  Ennius  n.  2  and  §  100, 
4,5. 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  79  Q,  Ndbiliorem  M.f,  iam patrio  inatituto  dedUum  atudiolUterarumy 
qui  etiam  Q,  Ennium,  qui  cum  patre  eiua  in  Aetolia  mUitaverat  (see  §  100,  4),  civitate 
donavit  cum  triumvir  coloniam  deduxiaaet  (a.  570  114),  when  ccloniae  duae,  Potentia 
in  Picenum,  Piaaurum  in  gallicum  agrum  deductae  aunt,  Liv.  39,  44,  10 ;  cf.  §  100,  5. 
Liv.  per.  49  Q.  Fulviua  NobUior  ei  (i.e.  Cato)  aaepe  ttbeo  in  aenatu  laceratua  reapondit 
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pro  Galha  (a.  605/149,  at  the  same  accnsation  of  the  Lusitanians).    Qnintas  was 
consul  a.  601/158,  and  censor  probably  618/136. 

127.  A.  Postumius  Albinus,  C.  Acilius  and  the  son  of 
Africanus  the  Elder  were  historians  in  Gate's  time,  but  all  wrote  in 
Greek.  Albinus  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  Hellenising  move- 
ment, and  even  in  his  younger  days  dedicated  his  work  to  Ennius, 
the  venerable  apostle  of  that  school.  Africanus  the  Elder  him- 
self and  Scipio  Nasica  furnished  contributions  to  history. 

1.  A.  Postumius  A.  f.  Albinus,  praet.  599/155,  cos.  603/151 ;  PEE.  5,  1941. 
PoLYB.  89,  12, 1 :  Ai^Xof  Tlo(rro6/juot  .  .  .  oUtat  fUv  Ijy  koI  yhovt  rpurovt  Kard.  S^  rV 
lHav  ff>^<n¥  trrufjidXot  xal  \£\oi  Kal  irepirepos  ^latpepdm-ut,  iwiOvfii^as  di  €if04bn  ix  xoidwy 
TTJt  ^XXi7i'tir^  dytry^t  Kal  SiaXiKTov  iroKirs  /liv  fjv  iv  roOrois  kuI  irarcuco/>i^,  &<rre  Si  iK€Ufw  koI 
r^v  atpefftp  Hpf  iWrjyix^r  irpwrKo^ai  rott  wpec^vripoit  mX  roit  d^ioKoytararoit  rtaif  'Tvfu/Utap, 
t4\os  Si  Kod  wolrifia  ypd^ip  Kal  irpayfuiTiK^r  Itrroplav  hrexdpriirev,  Fragm.  of  an  unknown 
historian  (taken  by  GCortbse  from  a  MS.  s.  YI.  published  riy.  di  filol.  12  (1884), 
896 ;  and  BhM.  39,  628) :  cum  eo  tempore^  ut  narrat  in  historiae  suae  principio,  duae 
quasi  factiones  Romae  essent^  quarum  una  ffraecas  artea  <Uque  diaciplinas  adamahat^ 
altera  patriae  caritatem  praetexebaty  acerrime  ah  ilia  atetil  Albinus,  hie  Atlienia  ttu- 
diosus  audiendi  veraatus  est  adtdescentuluSy  atque  propterea  graeca  institutioneni  prae 
ceteris  extoUehcU  non  sine  quadam  iactatione  et  petuLantia,  inde  irae  atque  accusationes 
adversarioruniy  qui  minus  paterentur  graecum  sermonem  in  scriptionibus  usurpari  ad 
rem  JR,  spectantibus,  ffraece  autem^  ut  scimus^  historiam  ille  confecerat  Q,  Ennio  poetae 
inscriptetm  (therefore  at  latest  in  the  year  of  Ennius^  death  5^/169).  ceterum  scUis 
in  eo  erat  litterarum  et  philosophiasj  cuius  alumnam  eioquentiam  inculcandam  aiebat 
.  .  .  (two  illegible  lines)  constdatu  arrepto  cum  dilectu  (of.  Liv.  per.  48).  .  .  . 
Another  quotation  from  the  proem  ap.  Gell.  11,  8,  2  (apology  for  his  Greek  style ; 
cf.  PoLYB.  89, 12,  4).  This  graecising  Boman  was  naturally  intolerable  to  the  nar- 
rowly patriotic  Gato.  Polyb.  89,  12,  5.  Plut.  Cato  12. — Cic.  Acad.  pr.  2,  187 
A,  Albinum  .  .  .  doctum  sane  homineniy  ut  indic€U  ipsius  historia  scripta  graece. 
Brut.  81  vivo  Catone  minores  natu  multi  uno  tempore  oratores  floruerunt,  nam  A, 
Albinus,  is  qui  graece  scripsit  historiam,  ,  ,  ,  et  litteratus  et  disertus  fuit.  From 
Macrob.  8,  20,  5  Postumius  Albinus  annali  primo  de  Bruio  ^  ea  causa  sese  stultum  hru- 
tumque  faciebat  ^  etc.,  one  feels  tempted  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  Latin  version 
of  the  work ;  but  the  translation  of  those  words  may  just  as  well  belong  to 
Macrobius^  authority  as  the  one  in  praef .  14  sqq.  belongs  to  Cornelius  Nepos  (Gell. 
11, 8, 5).  At  all  eyents  it  seems  that  Albinus  also  in  some  way  or  other  took  in  the 
earliest  history. — Sebv.  Aen.  9,  710  Postumius  De  adventu  Aenecte  et  Lutatius  (§  142, 
4)  Communium  historiarum  Boiam  .  .  .  dicunt  appears  to  rest  upon  a  misunder- 
•tanding.    HPetek,  hist.  rell.  1,  cxxv.  49.  fragm.  87. 

2.  Cic.  off.  8, 115  (C.)  AcUius  qui  graece  scripsit  historiam,,  plures  aitfuisse  qui  in 
ccutra  revertisaent  (after  the  battle  of  Cannae).  1)ionys.  ant.  8,  67  (Fdiov  'Ax^Xior 
iroirfedfiepos.  .  .  pe^aibrH/v),  Isig.  Nicae.  (act.  soc.  phil.  Lips.  1,  40)  'Ax^Xtof  6 
'TwfMuot  laropucds  ^ffi  ktX.  Strabo  5,  p.  280  (if  here  for  the  MS.  Hye  Ki/Xtor  we  may 
read  with  Schweoler,  BG.  1,  80  5  7'  'A/o/XiOf  ;  others  suppose  Coelius  Antipater, 
see  WSiROLiN,  Coel.  Antip.  88 ;  philol.  Wochenschr.  1888,  1458).  Lxy.  per.  58 
C.  Acilius  (conjectural  reading  of  MHertz,  de  Cine.  12 ;  BhM.  17,  579 :  the  MSS. 
give  C,  Julius)  senator  graece  res  romanas  scribit  (c.  a.  612/142).  He  is  certainly  the 
C.  Acilius  senator  who  according  to  Gell.  6, 14,  9  (cf.  Plut.  Cat.  maL  22)  in  the 
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year  599/155  served  in  the  Senate  as  interpreter  to  the  three  Greek  ambassadors 
and  philosophers  (§  50  and  p.  136).  The  work  went  back  by  way  of  introduction 
to  the  early  history  (Plut.  BomoL  21  Fdiot  'AkDuos  IffropeT,  wp6  rijit  icrUrtws  rrX.)  and 
was  continued  probably  to  the  time  of  the  author ;  the  latest  notice  which  we  find 
in  the  few  extant  fragments  relates  to  570/184  (Dion.  8,  67). — Later  on,  the  work 
was  put  into  Latin  by  one  Claudius :  see  Liy.  25,  89, 12  Claudius,  qui  anncUes  Ad- 
liattoa  ex  graeco  in  IcUinum  aermonem  veriit.  Cf.  85,  14,  5  (a.  561/198)  Claudius 
aeeutus  graecoa  Acilianoa  libros.  Presumably  this  translator  (or  borrower  ?)  was  no 
other  than  Claudius  Quadrigarius  (cf.  §  155, 1).  So  Giesebrecht,  PlOss,  Mommsen, 
rOm.  Forsch.  2,  427,  GFUngeb,  Philol.  Suppl.  vol.  8,  2,  4,  GThourbt,  JJ.  Suppl.  11, 
156.  HPeteb,  JJ.  125,  108. — Against  this  identification  Sioonius,  FLachmann, 
HNissEN,  HPetkr  (earlier  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxcvii). — In  general  PEE.  1  *,  109.  HNissen, 
krit.  Unters.  89.    HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  cxix.  44 ;  fragm.  84. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  77  JUius  eiua  (of  Africanus  the  Elder),  .  .  .  m  corpore  veUuissel,  in 
primii  ?iabitu9  easet  diaeriua :  indicant  cum  oratiunadae  turn  kiatoria  quaedam  graeca, 
acripta  dulciaainte  (perhaps  treating  of  his  f ather^s  deeds  ?  see  Ejellbe,  der  2.  pun. 
Krieg,  Marb.  1875,  77.  OGilbebt,  JJ.  Suppl.  10, 898 ;  or  of  the  war  with  Antiochos 
568/191  ?  see  Moxmsen,  rOm.  Forsch.  2, 518).  Cato  mai.  85  ad  patemam  magniludinem 
animi  doctrina  uberior  acceaaerat.,  Yellei.  1, 10,  8  P.  Scipioni,  P,  Africani  JUio,  nihil 
ex  patema  maieatate  prttet^r  apeciem  nominia  vigoremque  doquentiae  retinenti.  He 
became  augur  a.  574/180  (Liv.  40,  42, 18).  His  epitaph  in  satumian  metre  CIL.  1, 
88  calls  him  Flamen  dialis  (cf.  Mommbeii). 

4.  Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  15  b  NaffucSts  iirucakodfupos  ZxTprltop  (cos.  592/162  and 
599/155,  censor  595/159 ;  (PBE.  2,  667)  .  .  yeypai^at  rtpl  rCh^  Tpdiew  roCh-w  (in 
the  war  with  Perseus)  iri<rT&Kiw  irpos  rtpa  tQ¥  poffiKiuv,  Cf.  ib.  16.  Cic.  Brut.  79 
P.  etiam  Scipianem  Naaicam  .  .  •  hahitum  ehquentem  aiunt,  Cf.  Cato  m.  50.  On 
the  similar  work  of  Africanus  the  Elder  see  §  56, 1.  Nxssen,  Unterss.  CLb.  d.  Quell, 
des  Liv.  267. 

128.  The  freedman  Sp.  Carvilius  is  a  remarkable  figure  in 
the  literary  history  of  the  6th  century  u.c,  one  of  the  first  who 
opened  a  public  school  at  Borne  and  the  arranger  of  the  Soman 
alphabet  of  21  letters. 

1.  Plut.  quaest.  rom.  59,  p.  278  D  irpOrot  Mtfie  ypafifjuiTo5i8€urKaX€io¥  7iw6pi<n 
KappCKtot,  Awe\€&$epot  Kap^XLov  row  irptarov  yafier^p  ^ir/3aXdrror.  The  authorities 
fluctuate  between  519/285  and  524/280  as  the  date  of  this  first  (arbitrary)  divorce ; 
see  BiTscHL,  Parerga  68.  On  Carvilius^  alphabet  see  above  p.  127.  Bitschl,  op.  4, 
226.  HJoBDAK,  Beitr.  z.  G«sch.  der  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879),  151.  LHavst,  rev.  d. 
phiL  2  (1878),  17. 

129.  Among  the  prose  Inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  the 
SC.  de  Bacchanalibus  is  the  most  prominent,  both  in  language 
and  in  its  subject-matter.  It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  the 
number  of  these  documents  is  but  small,  and  that  their  signifi- 
cance belongs  either  to  political  history  or  to  the  history  of  the 
alphabet. 

1.  The  SC.  (more  correctly  epistula  consulum  ad  Teuranos)  de  Bacchanalibus 
of  tlM»  ^«r.T  5R(Vt86  is  copied  and  explained  e.g.  CIL.  1. 196.    Prise  Lat.  Mon.  pL 
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18  (in  facsimile).  Bruks,  fontee  *  151.  DIE.  97.  WWeissbrodt,  obss.  in  8C.  de 
Bacc.,  Brannsb.  1879;  misoell.  epigr.  numism.  gramni.,  Braiinsb.  1888, 10;  Phil.  89, 
558. — On  the  decree  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  a.  565/189  see  §  123,  8. — Among  the 
epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  belong  to  this  period  CIL.  1,  85  on  L.  Comelins  Scipio, 
quaestor  587/167,  f  c.  598/161,  and  perhaps  ib.  n.  86  (c.  600/154  ?)  on  Scipio  Asiagenus. 

2.  Decree  of  the  praetor  L.  Cornelius  Cn.  f .  (cos.  598/156  ?)  to  the  Tibnrtines  (a. 
695/159  ?),  CIL.  1,  201.  Bruns,  font. »  157.  DIE.  805.  FBOcheler,  JJ.  105,  568. 
For  the  other  inscriptions  of  the  6th  century  (from  the  beginning  of  the  second 
Punic  war)  which  it  is  possible  to  date,  see  the  CIL.  1,  580-589.  DIE.  1,  98  sqq. 
Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  from  Luceria  and  Spoletium,  threatening  with 
punishment  for  the  desecration  of  a  sacred  grove,  are  especially  remarkable  for  the 
ancient  linguistic  forms.  Ephem.  epigr.  2,  205  and  EBormann  in  the  miscellanea 
Capitolina  (Rome  1879),  5  (and  bull.  d.  inst.  arch.  1879,67).  DIE.  1,  94,  95.  Bruns, 
fontes  iur.  rom.  ^241.  BOchblkr,  BhM.  85,  627.  MBr^al,  m^m.  de  la  soc  de  lin- 
guist. 4  (1881),  878.  HJoRDAV,  quaestt.  Umbr.,  KOnigsb.  1882 ;  ann.  dell*  inst.  56,  5. 
A  8C.  of  the  year  584/170,  relating  to  the  affkirs  of  the  town  of  Thisbe  in  Boeotia, 
is  preserved  only  in  a  Greek  translation:  Ephem.  epigr.  1,  278.  2,  102.  Bruks, 
fontes  B  152. 

B.    THE  SEVENTH  CENTURY  U.C. 

(158-54  B.C.). 

130.  The  first  twenty  years  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  (601/1B3 
-620/134)  are  in  the  history  of  Kome  taken  up  with  wars, 
especially  the  Lusitanian  (601/163-620/134,  Viriathus)  and  the 
Numantine  (611/143-621/133),  in  the  shameful  conduct  of  which 
the  consequences  of  the  year  606/146  (Carthage,  Corinth)  already 
appear.  Literary  studies  were,  therefore,  very  insignificant 
during  this  period. 

131.  These  twenty  years  produced  orators  in  Afiricanus  the 
Younger,  Laelius  the  Younger,  Sulpicius  Galba,  L.  Scribonius 
Libo,  M.  Lepidus,  Furius  Philus,  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicus,  and 
minor  ones,  e.g.  the  two  Mummii. 

1.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Aemilianus,  Africanns  (minor),  bom  569/186  (B^FEoth, 
BhM.  12, 188),  cos.  607/147  and  620/184,  censor  612/142,  f  625/129;  PEE.  2,  662. 
Cic.  Brut.  82  C.  Lctelius  et  P.  A/ricanua  in  primis  eloquentesy  quorum  exstant  orationet, 
JjSkel.  96  quanta  Ul4i{Scipi<mU)f uU  gravit€U,  quanta  in  or atione  maiettiaal  .  .  .  aed 
.  .  .  est  in  manihus  oratio.  Cf.  Mur.  58.  de  inv.  1,  5.  de  or.  1,  215.  Brut.  258, 
off.  1,  116.  Scipioni3  oratiunculae  excerpted  by  M.  Aurelius,  according  to  Fbonto 
84  Nab.  Among  the  fragments  of  his  speeches  (Meyer,  or.  fr.  1, 101)  there  are  two 
somewhat  more  extensive,  ap.  Gell.  6, 11,  9.  Macr.  8, 14,  7.  Most  of  them  very 
bitterly  criticise  the  spi'^ading  corruption  of  morals.  On  his  delivery  see  Cic.  de 
or.  1,  255  multi  oratores  fuerunt^  ui  ilium  Scipionem  audimus  et  Laetium,  qui  omnia 
sermone  (conversational  manner)  conficerentpaullo  inientiore. — Aemilius  Paulus*  care 
for  the  Greek  education  of  his  children :  Plut.  Aem.  Paul.  6 ;  Plik.  NH.  85, 185.  Of 
the  Macedonian  spoils  fiSva  rd  /3(/3X/a  rov  ^aaikitin  (Perseus)  <f>i\oypafAfjLarouai  ro7t  vliaip 
f  Wrp€^ei»  i^€\4eBai  (Plut.  Aem.  P.  28).  Africanus  possessed  much  general  culture : 
Cic.  Tusc.  1,  5  Galham^  Jfricanum,  Laelium  doctot  fuiate  traditum  est.     2,  62  temper 
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Africanus  SocrcUicum  Xenophontem  in  manihus  hahehat  ?  especially  the  Kt^pov  waiS<la, 
Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  1, 1,  28.  C.  Fannins  in  Annalibus  ascribed  to  bim  (Socratic)  irony; 
cf.  §  187,  4.  Cic.  Acad.  2,  15.  de  or.  2,  270.  Brut.  299.  He  was  a  friend  of 
Polybios,  PoLYB.  82, 9  sq. ;  and  Panaitios,  Cic.  Acad.  2,  5.  p.  Mur.  66.  cf.  de  or.  2, 154. 
Vellei.  1,  13,  3.  Plut.  c.  principibus  esse  philos.  1. 12  (4, 117  Wytt.);  apophthegm. 
Scip.  min.  18, 14  (1,  797  W.).  Friendship  with  C.  Laelins  (e.g.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  22. 
HoR.  S.  2, 1,  71),  Terence  (§  108,  5)  and  Lucilius  (§  148, 1  and  8).  Mommsek,  BG.  2« 
82.429. 

2.  Q.  Fabins  Maximus  AUobrogicns,  nephew  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus 
(cos.  638/121;  PRE.  6,  2915,  46),  recited  the  funeral  speech  on  Africanus  (his 
uncle),  Cic  Mur.  75,  which  had  been  written  by  C.  Laelius,  who  afterwards 
published  it  under  his  own  name ;  see  Schol.  Bob.  ad  Cic.  p.  Mil.  16,  p.  288  Or. : 
super  Africani  laudibiu  eocsttU  oratio  C.  Laeli  Sapientia^  qua  uau»  videtur  Q.  Fabiua 
Maximut  in  laudatume  mortui  Scipionit,  Cic.  de  or.  2,  841  (Q.  Tuberoni  [§  189,  2] 
Africanum  avunculum  laudanii  icripsit  C.  Laelius)  appears  to  confuse  two  nephews 
of  Air. 

8.  C.  Laelius  (Sapiens),  son  of  Laelius  the  elder  §  128,  5,  a  few  years  older 
than  Aemilianus  (Cic.  de  rep.  1,  18  Laelium  quod  aetate  antecedebat  obaervabat 
in  parentis  loco  Scipio;  cf.  Lael.  104);  cos.  614/14a  PRE.  4,  725.— Cic.  Brut.  84 
ingenij  litterarum,  eloquentiae^  sapientiae  denique^  etsi  uirique  (Africanus  and  Laelius) 
primasj  priores  tamen  lubenter  deferunt  Laelio.  Cf.  ib.  82  (above  n.  1)  and  de  or.  1, 
255.  Brut.  88  plurimum  tribuitur  ambdbus^  dieendi  tamen  laus  est  in  Laelio  illustrior^ 
at  oratio  Laelii  de  coUegiis  non  melior  quam  de  muUis  quam  voiUs  Scipionis ;  .  .  . 
muUo  tamen  vetustior  et  horridior  ille  quam  Scipio,  de  or.  1, 58  Ser,  Oalhae  et  .  ,  . 
C.  Laeiio^  quos  constat  dieendi  gloria  praestitisse.  Brut.  94  hanc  ob  causam  (because 
Laelius  limatius  dieendi  consectabatur  genua)  videtur  Laeli  mens  spirare  etiam  in 
scriptis^  GhUMe  autem  vis  occidisse,  295  de  Laelio^  cuius  tu  oratione  negas  fieri 
quidquam  posse  dulcius^  addis  etiam  nescio  quid  augustius,  nomine  nos  capis  summi 
viri  vitaeque  elegantissimae  verissimis  laudibus,  Cf.  de  rep.  6,  2  (oratioy  Laeli  quam 
omnes  habemus  in  manibus,  ND.  8,  48  in  ilia  aureola  oratiunctUa,  We  do  not  know 
of  any  accusations  by  Laelius,  but  of  political  speeches,  defences  and  panegyrics 
(see  n.  2).  Cf.  HMeter,  orat.  fr.'  p.  96.  Cic.  Att.  7,  8, 10  Terentii  falnUae  propter 
elegantiam  sermonis  putabantur  a  C.  Laelio  seribif  cf.  §  108,  5;  fin.  2,  24  Diogenem 
stoicum  adulesceiUy  post  autem  Panaetium  audierat  Laelius,  From  his  philosophical 
tendencies  he  was  called  ao^i  (Lucil.  ib.)  or  Sapiens  (Brut.  218.  off.  2,  40.  8, 16). 
Perhaps  Coelius  Antipater  dedicated  his  history  to  him  ?    See  §  187,  5. 

4.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Galba,  bom  c.  565/189  {aetate  paulum  his — Laelius  and 
Africanus  the  Younger — antecedens  he  is  styled  by  Cic.  Brut.  82),  censured  on 
account  of  a  disgraceful  breach  of  faith  committed  by  him  in  Lusitania  (a.  604/150). 
In  spite  of  this  he  was  consul  a.  610/144.  PBE.  6, 1494.  Cic.  Brut.  82  states  that  he 
was  the  first  Roman  orator  who  employed  artificial  figures  (tU  egrederetur  a  proposito 
ornandi  causa^  ,  ,  ,  tU  eommunibus  locis  uteretur)^  perhaps  in  order  io  hide  his 
bad  cause.  He  who  was  praised  as  divinus  homo  in  dicendo  was,  on  the  other  hand, 
ignarus  legum,  haesitans  in  maiorum  institutis,  rudis  in  iure  civili  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  40). 
His  delivery  was  remarkable  for  great  vivacity :  in  agendo  .  .  .  vehemena  atque 
incensusy  Brut.  88 ;  incitata  et  gravis  et  vehemens  oratio^  ib.  98 ;  lateribus  et  clamore 
contendebat,  de  or.  1,  255 ;  nihil  leniter  dixity  or.  106 ;  cf .  Brut.  86  atrocior  acriorque 
Laelio;  89  elegantia  in  Laelio.  vis  in  Oalba;  de  or.  8,  28  gravitatem  Africanus^ 
lenitatem  LaeliuSy  asperitaiem  Galba^  profiuens  quiddam  hahuit  Carbo  et  canorum. 
Therefore  his  speeches  made  less  impression  when  read  (Brut.  98  sq.).  His  style 
was  also  less  polished  (exiliores  orationes  sunt  et  redolentes  magis  antiquitatem  quam 
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atU  Laelii  aut  Scipionis  aut  etiam  ipaius  Catonia ;  Uaque  evanueruntj  vix  iam  ut 
appareant,  Brut.  82 ;  cf .  ib.  295.  Tac.  dial.  18).  Of  the  trib.  pi.  L.  Scribonius 
Libo,  who  prosecuted  Galba  (605/145)  for  maladministration  (see  above),  Cicero 
says  (Brut.  90) :  Libonem  nim  infantem  video  fuiste^  ut  ex  arcUionUms  ejus  inUllegi 
potest, 

5.  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  qui  est  Porcina  dictus  (Cic.  Brut.  95),  cos.  617/187; 
PBE.  1*,  857.  Cic.  1.1.  itdem  temporibus  fere  quUnis  Oalha^  $ed  paulo  minor  natu, 
et  summua  orator  est  habitus  et  fuit^  ut  apparet  ex  orationUms,  scriptor  sane  bonus, 
Cf.  ib.  295.  888.  But  he  too  shared  Galba^s  ignorance  of  the  law  (de  or.  1,  40). 
Aemilius  Porcina  orator,  in  orcUione  uti  lex  Aemilia  abrogetur,  Priscian.  GL.  2,  474. 
CoBNiF.  ad.  Her.  4,  7  allatis  exemplis  ...  a  Laelio  (n.  8),  a  Sdpione  (n.  1),  Oalba 
(n.  4),  Furcina,    Quoted  also  GL.  5,  590,  8. 

6.  L.  Furius  Philus  (cos.  618/186)  perbene  latins  loqui  putabatur  litteratiusque 
quam  celeri,  Cic.  Brut.  108.  He  was  a  friend  of  Africanus  the  Younger,  and 
familiar  with  learned  Greeks  (de  or.  2, 154).  He  is  quoted  de  leg.  agr.  2,  64  along 
with  Cato  and  Laelius  among  the  men  of  wisdom  (sapientes)  inspired  by  the  Stoa ; 
cf.  de  or.  2, 154.  pJk[ur.  66.  de  rep.  8,  5.  He  was  perhaps  (MHkrtz,  JJ.  88,  54)  the 
author  of  a  treatise  founded  on  the  sacred  law,  and  is  referred  to  Macbob.  S.  8,  9, 
6  sqq.  carmen  (quo  di  evocantur)  quod  ille  (Sammonicus  Serenus)  se  in  c^jusdam 
Furii  vetustissimo  libro  repperisse  pro/essus  est, 

7.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus,  coe.  611/148,  censor  628/181,  f  689/115 ; 
a  political  adversary  of  Africanus  minor ;  PBE.  2,  28.  MWkhdb,  de  Caeciliis  Met. 
(Bonn  1875)  86.  Cic.  Brut.  81  Q.  Metellus  .  ,  .  in  primis  est  habitus  eloquens 
.  .  .  cuius  et  aliae  sunt  orationes  et  contra  Ti,  Oraochum  exposita  est  in  C.  Fanni 
annalibus.    Cf.  §  141,  2. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  94t/uerunt  etiam  in  oreUorum  numero  mediocrium  L,  et  Sp,  Mummii 
fratreSj  quorum  exstant  amborum  orationes;  simplex  quidem  Lucius  et  antiquus, 
Spurius  autem  nihilo  ille  quidem  omatior,  sed  tamen  ctstrictior;  fuit  enim  doctus  ex 
disciplina  Stoicorum,  Lucius  was  cos.  608/146  and  destroyed  Corinth ;  PKE.  5, 199 ; 
see  §  168,  7.  His  younger  brother  Spurius  accompanied  him  as  legate  to  Achaia, 
and  wrote  epistolas  versiculis  facetis  ad  familiares  missas  a  Corintho  (Cic.  Att.  18, 
6,4).    Cf.  §25, 1. 

9.  Cic  Brut.  94  multae  sunt  Sp,  (Fostumii)  Albini  (cos.  606/148)  orotiones,— 
For  others  see  §  182,  4.  §  188, 4  and  5. 

132.  The  historians  of  the  first  twenty  years  of  the  7th 
century  u.c.  still  clung  to  the  manner  of  the  older  Annalists, 
but  followed  Cato's  example  in  writing  Latin.  The  earliest  of 
them  was  L.  Cassius  Hemina,  the  most  important  L.  Calpumius 
Piso  Frugi ;  both  beginning  with  the  foundation  of  Home  and 
concluding  with  their  own  time.  Besides  these,  Fabius  Maximus 
Servilianus  belongs  to  this  period.  Trebius  Niger  wrote  on 
subjects  in  natural  history,  as  did  the  Spaniard  Turranius  Gracilis 
(date  uncertain). 

1.  L.  is  called  Hemina  in  Prisc.  GL.  2,  482, 15.  Schol.  Vsrom.  Aen.  2,  717.  p. 
91  K. — Ckksorin.  d.  n.  17,  11  (concerning  the  fourth  secular  games) :  at  Fiso 
censorius  et  Cn,  Odlius,  sed  et  Cassius  Hemina^  qui  illo  tempore  viv^tat,  poet  annrnm 
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facto%  tertium  etdfirmant,  viz.  606/146.  Cass,  is  called  vetustitaimus  auctor  annalium 
in  Pliny  NH.  13,  84  ;  cf.  29, 12  Cassiua  Hemina  ex  antiquisaimig  auctor  eat  primum 
e  medicia  venisae  Romam  etc.  The  quotation  Ccuaius  Hemina  de  cetuaribus  libr,  IL 
(ap.  NoN.  346,  22)  is  not  incredible.  (MHebtz.  de  hist.  1871,  p.  2  sq.)  Of  his 
historical  work,  called  both  Annales  and  Hutoritze^  four  books  are  quoted.  The 
oldest  history  was  treated  extensively  in  b.  1,  comprising  also  other  towns  of  Italy. 
The  fourth  book  was  entitled  bellum  punicum  povterior  (cf .  prior  belluni  and  foedus 
prior  ap.  Claud.  Quadr.  quoted  by  Pkisc.  GL.  2,  347,  7) ;  the  third  book  seems, 
therefore,  to  have  treated  of  the  first  Punic  war,  while  the  second  may  have  con- 
tained a  short  resume  of  the  Boman  history  down  to  the  first  Punic  war  (Vahlen, 
£nn.  p.  LI  n.).  As  Pliny  in  his  list  of  authorities  quotes  him  at  book  xii  (arborum 
naturae),  xiv  (de  peregrinis  arboribus  et  unguentis),  xxxii  (on  remedies),  he 
seems  also  to  have  taken  in  various  curiosities.  Also  sacerdotal  and  juridical 
works,  and  attempts  at  etymology.  Fragments  of  his  works,  which  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  keep  apart  from  those  of  other  Cassii,  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  95  ;  fragm. 
68.    Concerning  him  Schweqler,  BG.  1,  87.    HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxviii. 

2.  On  the  historian  Libo  see  §  172,  6. 

8.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Servilianus,  cos.  612/142.  Ma  or.  1,  16,  25  Fabius 
Maximua  Servilianus  pontifex  in  libra  XII  negat  aportere  atro  die  pareniare.  Possibly 
a  confusion  with  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor  (§  188, 3).  Schol.  Ykrok.  ad  Georg.  3,  7  .  .  . 
ServUianua  hietoriarum  ecriplor,  Serv.  Yerg.  Aen.  1,  3  Fabius  Maximus  annalium 
prima.  Dionys.  ant.  1,7  Af  ol  wpbt  oirrQp  iwaiyotl/fupoi  ^Pwfialtap  trvriypa^aFj  H6pKiut  re 
Kdroyy  Kal  ^d/9tot  Md|t/Aot  koL  OitoKkfKot  6  ^kmiein  etc.  As  Polyb.  8,  8  seems  to  know 
no  other  historian  of  the  gens  Fabia  besides  Fabius  Pictor,  Servilianus  appears  to 
have  begun  to  write  only  in  his  later  years.  WHarlsss,  de  Fabiis  87,  cf .  ib.  p.  3. 
HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxxxii  and  114;  fragm.  76. 

4.  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Frugi,  trib.  pi.  605/149,  cos.  621/138,  censor  probably 
684/120  (censorius,  n.  1.  Plin.  NH.  13,  87 ;  cf.  n/<rwy  Act^Kiot  6  TifirjriKbi  in  Dionys.  2, 
88.  39.  12,  4).  Perhaps  the  pupil  of  Panaitios?  Philodem.  syntax,  philosoph. 
stoic,  in  the  rivista  di  philol.  8,  544.  6i  .  caN  is  probably  to  be  completed  UeLauv 
(MHertz).  The  adversary  of  the  Gracchi.  Piso's  historical  work  began  with 
Aeneas,  if  his  name  is  rightly  completed  Schol.  Yeron.  Aen.  2,  717  additur  etiam  a 
L.  Cassia  et  (^Pisoney  censario  etc.  It  reached  in  the  7th  book  at  least  to  a.  606/146 
(Censorin.  17, 11).  Annales  is  generally  given  as  the  title ;  Plin.  only  says  1.1.  : 
£.  Pisa  censarius  prima  commenlariorum :  hence  OJahn  (Lpz.  Ber.  1848,  429)  and 
PlOss,  de  Cine.  28  (in  Dionysius  also)  distinguish  two  Pisos,  while  MHertz 
(philologisch-klinischer  Streifzug,  1849, 15)  distinguishes  at  least  a  second  work  of 
this  Piso  (of  antiquarian  contents) ;  cf.  for  the  other  view  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1, 
cxciii.  Piso  certainly  did  not  lack  veracity  {griwis  ,auctor  he  is  styled  by  Pliny 
NH.  2, 140)  and  the  references  to  him,  which  are  especially  frequent  in  the  first 
two  books  of  Livy  and  Dionysius,  do  not  always  show  good  taste,  but  show  on  the 
whole  simple  and  sober  honesty,  and  also  a  tinge  of  rationalism  antipathetic  to 
Niebuhr^s  romantic  mind.  Cicero^s  judgment  on  Piso^s  style  is  unfavourable,  but 
Gellius,  a  professed  admirer  of  archaic  style,  pronounces  the  unmethodical  se- 
quence of  his  sentences  to  be  charming.  Brut.  106  Pisa  et  causas  egit  et  multarum 
legum  aut  auctor  aut  dissuasor  fuit^  isque  et  oreUiones  reliquit,  quae  iam  evanuerunt, 
et  annales  sane  exiliter  scriptos.  Cf.  de  leg.  1,  6.  de  or.  2,  51  sqq.  (above  §  37,  5). 
On  the  other  hand  Gellius  7,  9, 1  res  perquam  pure  et  venuste  narrata  a  Pisane. 
11, 14, 1  simplicissima  suavitat^  et  rei  et  arationis  L,  Pisa  Frugi  usus  est  in  prime 
apwUi,  His  two  instances  show  that  Piso  indulged  in  anecdotes ;  Pliny  quote9 
him  among  his  authorities  at  book  2  sq.  (geography),  8  (animals),  12  to  18  (on 
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trees),  28  and  29  (medicine),  88  sq.  (metals),  86  (stones).  Of.  n.  1.  Fragments  in 
HPeteb  rell.  1,  118 ;  fragm.  76.  Liebaldt,  de  L.  Galpomio  Pisone  annalinm 
scriptore,  Naumb.  1886.  Schweoleb,  BG.  1, 88.  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxxxyiii. 
CALDENHOVEir,  Herm.  5,  151.  LKelleb,  d.  2.  pun.  Krieg  n.  s.  Qnellen  (Marb.  1875) 
127,  and  for  the  opposite  view  OGilbert,  GOtt.  GA.  1875, 848.  UVibck,  d.  Quellen 
des  Liv.  nnd  Dionys.  Strassb.  1877,  attempts  to  prove  that  Liv.  2, 1-21,  82-88  are 
derived  from  Piso.  Klimkb,  Diod.  u.  d.  rOm.  Annalistik,  KOnigshdtte  0/S.  1881 
maintains  that  Diodorus^  Boman  history  is  based  on  Piso.  LCohn,  PhiL  42, 1 
shares  this  view. 

5.  Plin.  NH.  9, 89  L,  LucuUo  proccnsuU  Baeticae  (a.  604/150)  comperta  de  pciypit 
quae  Trebiue  Niger  e  comitibua  eiua  prodidit.  Cf.  ib.  98  ui  ipaiue  Trebi  verbis  utar. 
ib.  80  Tr,  N,  and  10,  40  Trebiue  auctar  est.  He  is  named  as  an  authority  for  book 
8,  9  (de  aquatilium  natura)  and  for  book  82  (medicinae  ex  aquatilibus)  and  is 
quoted  82, 15. 

6.  Plin.  NH.  8,  8  a  vieo  Metlaria  Hispaniae  ad  promunturium  A/ricae  Album, 
auetore  Turranio  Gracil^  iuxta  genilo.  Hence  he  is  placed  first  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  b.  8,  and  also  to  b.  9  (cf.  n.  5),  and  to  book  18  (naturae  frugum).  Cf.  9,  11 
Turranius  prodidit  expulsam  beluam  in  Oaditano  litare,  18,  75  in  Baetica  et  Africa 
(hordei  genus)  glabrunt  appetlai  Turrcmius,  The  date  of  the  Turranius  here  intro- 
duced is  unknown.  OHibschfeld,  PhiL  29,  27,  considers  it  not  improbable  that 
he  may  be  identified  with  C.  Turranius  (praef .  annonae  under  Tiberius  and  still 
under  Claudius,  f  about  48  a.d.  when  almost  a  centenarian ;  PBE.  6,  2256,  6)  and 
even  with  the  dilettante  writer  of  tragedies  of  the  same  name  (§  254,  8  ad  fin.). 

7.  For  Plin.  books  81  and  82  a  certain  Somatius  (quoted  82,  68)  is  mentioned 
ind.  auct.  as  well  as  lacchus  (§  41, 1  ad  fin.). 

133.  These  twenty  years  possess  great  jurists  in  Manias 
Manilius,  M.  Junius  Brutus,  Ser.  Fabius  Pictor,  and  especially  in 
P.  Mucins  Scaevola,  cos.  a.  621/133,  an  acute  thinker,  of  an  easy 
and  studious  disposition,  rather  than  a  man  of  action ;  it  was  he 
who  finished  the  official  Annales  and  perhaps  published  them 
in  book  form.  They  were  eminent  writers  on  their  subjects, 
especially  Manilius  as  the  framer  of  deeds  of  purchase.  Scaevola's 
brother  also,  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mucianus,  cos.  633/131,  was  a 
legal  authority,  and  so  was  C.  Marcius  Figulus. 

1.  M\  Manilius,  cos.  605/149,  one  of  the  circle  of  Africanus  minor. — Pompok. 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  89  post  hos  (Cato  and  his  son)  fuerunt  P,  Mucins  et  Brutus  et  Manilius 
qui  fundaverunt  ius  civile,  ex  his  .  .  .  libellos  reliquit  .  .  .  Manilius  tres  (see  Zix- 
MERN,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Priv.-B.  1,  276),  et  exstant  volumina  scripta^  Manilii  monumenta, 
Cic.  de  or.  1,  246  Manitianas  venalium  vendendorum  leges  ediscere,  Vahro  BB.  2, 8, 5 
Manilius  scripfum  reliquit  sic  (the  formula  of  sponsio  concerning  the  purchase  of 
goats),  ib.  2,  5,  11  paulo  verbosius  haec  (formula  of  stipulation)  qui  Manilii  actiones 
sequuntur.  2,  7,  6  emtio  equina  similis  fere  ac  boum^  ,  ,  ,  ut  in  Manilii  actionibus 
sunt  perscripta,  LL.  7, 105  nexum  Manilius  scribit  omne  quod  per  libram  et  aes  geritur, 
(In  Varro  BB.  and  LL.  the  best  MSS.  always  give  Mamilius,)  Cic.  fin.  1,  12  disse- 
retur  inter  principes  civitatiSj  P,  Scaevolam  Maniumque  Maniliunij  ah  iisque  M,  Brutus 
dissentiet.  ,  .  .  nosque  ea  scripta  .  .  .  legimus  libenter,  Fam.  7,22  ut  scires  id  ,  ,  , 
Sex,  Adium,  W.  Manilium,  M,  Brutum  sensisse.    Cf.  ib.  7, 10,  2.     p.  Caecin.  69  si  ui 
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ManUiuM  atatuihatf  sic  est  iudicatum.  Gell.  17,  7,  8  Q.  Scaevola  patrem  suum  et 
Brutum  et  Manilium,  viros  txdprime  dodos,  quaesisse  ait  etc.  Dig.  41,  2,  8,  8  Brutus 
et  Manilius  putant  etc.  As  a  jurist  he  is  called  vir  prudens  by  Cic.  rep.  1, 18,  cf . 
Brut.  106  nee  multo  minus  (than  P.  Scaevola)  prudenter  (loqui  putabatur)  i€,  Mani- 
lius, de  or.  3,  188  JT.  Manilium  .  .  .  vidimus  transverso  ambulantem  foro,  quod  erat 
insiffne  eum  qui  id  faceret  facers  civibus  omnibus  consilii  sui  copiam.  Huschks, 
iurispr.  anteiust.  ^  5. 

2.  M.  Junius  Brutus,  iuris  peritissimus  (Cic.  Brut.  180 ;  cf .  175 ;  iuris  dvilis  in 
primis  peritus,  off.  2,  50).  Pompon.  1.1.  89  he  is  called  praetorius  and  it  is  stated  of 
him  septem  libeUos  rdiquit.  On  the  other  hand  Cic.  de  or.  2,  55,  228  tres  Bruti  de 
iure  civili  libros  tribus  legendoe  dedit.  p.  Cluent.  141  tres  exdtavit  reeitiUores  cum 
singulis  libris  quos  M,  Brutus  .  ,  ,  de  iure  civili  reliquit.  Quint.  6,  8,  44  tris  exci- 
tavit  lectores  hisque  (M.  Bruti)  dialogos  dedit  legendos.  The  form  of  the  dialogue 
appears  from  Cic.  de  or.  2,  224,  where  it  is  also  said  ex  libro  tertio,  in  quo  finem 
scribendi  fecit  (M.  Brutus) ;  tot  eittm,  ut  audivi  Scaevolam  dicere,  sunt  veri  Bruti 
librij  i.e.  Scaevola  was  of  opinion  that  the  four  other  books  were  continuations  of 
the  original  work  by  a  jurist  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  Cf.  Zimmern,  Gksch.  d.  rOm. 
Priv.-B.  1,  276. — Cic.  de  or.  2,  l42  video  in  Catonis  (the  younger)  et  in  Bruti  libris 
nomin€Uim  fere  referri  quid  alieui  de  iure  viro  aut  mulieri  responderint,  Gell.  6, 15, 1. 
17,  7,  8.    Dig.  49, 15,  4  {inter  Brutum  et  ScaevoUnn  varie  tractalum  est). 

8.  Cic  Brut.  81  Ser,  Fulvius  (cos.  619/185)  et  una  Ser,  Fabius  Pietor  et  iuris  et 
litterarum  et  antiquiliUis  bene  peritus,  Gell.  1, 12, 14  in  libro  I  Fabii  Pictoris  quae 
verba  pontificem  maximum  dicere  oporteat  .  .  .  scriptum  est,  10,  15,  1  item  castus 
multiplices  (fiaminis  JDitUis),  quos  in  libris  qui  de  sacerdotibus  publicis  compositi  sunt, 
item  in  Fabii  Pictoris  primo  seriptos  legimus.  Non.  544  Fah,  Pict,  libr,  XVI  (the 
formula  follows).  228  Varro :  commentario  veteri  F<ibii  Pictoris  legi  (the  rule 
follows).  FssT.  250  puUia  saxa  esse  ad  portum  qui  sit  secundum  Tiberim  ait  Fabius 
Pietor,  quern  locum  putat  Labeo  (the  jurist  Antistius  Labeo)  did  etc.  Macb.  8,  2,  8 
Veranius  (§  199,  6)  ex  primo  libro  Pictoris  (cf.  §  49,  6).  Nonius  518  Idem  (preceded 
by  a  quotation  from  the  annalist  Q.  Fabius  Pietor)  iuris  pontificii  libro  III,  con- 
fusing the  two  of  the  same  name.  See  above  §  116,  7.  (}ellius  also  seems  from  his 
way  of  quoting  it  to  have  ascribed  the  work  de  iure  pontificio  to  the  famous 
annalist  Fabius  Pietor.  Cf.  HPeteb,  hist.  reU.  1,  p.  clxzix.  111.  Huschke,  iurispr. 
anteiust.  >  2.    MHertz.  JJ.  85,  47. 

4.  P.  Mucius  Scaevola,  6  vofwdelK-nit  (Plut.  Gracch.  9),  cos.  621/188;  PEE.  5, 
181.  He  and  his  brother  Crassus  (n.  5)  sided  with  Ti.  Gracchus  (Cic.  acad.  pr.  2, 
18). — Pompon.  1.1.  89  (see  n.  1).  Supposing  the  order  there  (Mucius,  Brutus, 
Manilius)  to  be  not  appreciative  but  chronological,  Pomponius  would  appear  to 
confound  the  father  and  the  son ;  see  PBE.  1.1. 182.  Pompon.  1.1.  relates  moreover 
ex  his  P.  Mucius  etiam  decem  libeUos  reliquit  ,  ,  ,  illi  duo  (Manilius  and  P.  Mucius) 
consulares  fuerunt,  P,  autem  Mucius  etiam  pontifex  maocimus.  The  latter  at  least 
after  681/128;  see  Cic.  de  dom.  186.  As  such  he  seems  to  have  done  away  with 
the  writing  of  the  official  Annals  by  the  pontifex  maximus,  which  had  become 
unnecessary  on  account  of  the  private  annalists ;  they  extended  at  least  only  usque 
ad  P.  Mucium  pontificem  maximum  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  52).  At  the  same  time  he  would 
seem  to  have  superintended  the  collection  and  publication  of  the  Annals  as  far  as 
they  existed ;  see  §  76,  2  and  8.  Mommsen,  BG.  2*,  458.  The  dignity  of  pontifex 
was  connected  with  legal  knowledge:  Cic.  de  leg.  2,  47  (cf.  52):  .  .  .  Scaevolae 
(father  and  son,  the  latter  cos.  659/95),  pontifices  ambo  et  eidem  iuris  peritissimi  (cf . 
de  leg.  2,  52).  saepe,  inquit  P,filius,  expatre  audivi  pontificem  bonum  neminem  esse 
nisi  qui  ius  civUe  cognosset.    de  or.  1, 170  P.  Crassus,  tile  Dives  .  .  .  eum  P,  Scaevolae 
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fraUr  estet,  $clUu9  eH  ei  pertaepe  dieere^  neque  ilium  in  iure  eivili  »eUi»  facere  pone 
niii  dicendi  copiam  a$8umptii9et  .  .  .  neque  9e  ante  cau$at  amieorum  tradare  atque 
agere  eoepiue  quam  iu$  civile  didici$set,  Bmt.  106  latine  loqui  putabatur  ...  P. 
Heaevcla  valde  prudentur  et  acute,  paulo  etiam  copioeiua.  de  or.  1,  240  (of  Craasus) 
id  quod  ipte  diceret  et  in  P,  Mucii,  frairie  eui,  librie  et  in  Sex.  Aelii  commentariis 
ecriptum  protulitse.  The  existing  instances  of  his  decisions  and  sayings  prove  him 
to  be  as  careful  in  defining  (Cic.  top.  24.  29.  87.  88)  as  powerful  in  casuistry  (Cic. 
de  leg.  2,  57.  fin.  1, 12.  Gell.  17,  7,  8.  Dig.  24,  8,  66  pr.  49, 15,  4.  50, 7, 17 ;  cf .  47, 
4,  1,  15),  especially  also  in  pointing  out  how  laws  might  be  avoided  in  a  legal 
manner  (Cic.  leg.  2,  58).  But  it  was  only  by  a  party  view  that  Nasica  attributed 
to  him  the  principle  fiat  iuetitia^  pereat  mundue  (Val.  Max.  8,  2,  17  turn  Scipio 
Naeica :  quonianif  inquit,  coneul,  dum  iurit  ordinem  sequituTj  id  agit  ut  cum  omnHnu 
legibue  ramanum  impeHum  earruat  etc.).  Butilius  Bufus  (cos.  649/105)  was  trained 
by  intercourse  with  him ;  see  §  142,  2 ;  his  most  brilliant  pupil,  however,  was  his 
son,  cos.  659/95  (§  154, 1).— Bemains:  Huschkb,  iurispr.  ^  6.  ASchneideb,  die  drei 
Scaevola  Cic's,  Miinch.  1879. 

5.  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Dives  Mucianus,  own  brother  of  the  preceding,  but 
adopted  by  P.  Crassus  (cos.  549/205;  see  §  128,  4)';  cos.  628/181,  f  624/180;  PBE. 
4, 1057. — Gell.  1,  18,  10  i»  Craeeue  .  .  .  traditur  habuiue  -quinque  rerum  honarum 
maxima  et  prciedpua :  quod  eaeet  ditieeimue,  quod  nobUieHmuif  quod  eloquentiaeimue, 
quod  iurisconeultieHmuij  quod  pontifex  maximue,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  216  P.  Craseue  idem 
fuit  eloqueni  et  iurie  peritui  (likewise  Brut.  127.  Cato  50) ;  ib.  240  fuit  Craeeua  in 
numsro  diaertorum,  sed  par  Oalhae  (§  181,  4)  nuUo  modo;  ib.  170  (see  n.  4).  Brut. 
96  P.  Crateum  valde  probatum  oratorem  .  .  .  aocepimua,  qui  et  ingenio  valuit  et  studio 
et  habuit  quaedam  etiam  domeeticat  ditciplinae,  nam  .  .  .  cum  eeeet  P,  Muci  (cos. 
b79ll7b)filiua  frtUremque  haberet  P,  Scaevclam  (n.  4)  domi  iua  civile  cognoverat,  in 
eo  induitriam  constat  eummam  fuisee  maximamque  gratiamj  cum  et  coneuleretur 
plurimum  et  diceret.  He  is  mentioned  among  the  jurists  but  with  the  praenomen 
L.  (probably  by  confusion  with  the  orator  L.  Crassus,  §  152, 8)  and  wrongly  placed 
(after  Sex.  Pompeius  and  others),  Pompon,  dig.  1, 2, 2, 40  L,  Craaeus^f rater  P,  Mucii 
(who  was  COS.  621/188,  see  n.  4),  qui  Mucianua  dictua  eat.  In  addition  see  Val.  Max. 
8,  7,  6  P,  Craaaua,  cum  in  Aaiam  ad  Ariatonicum  regem  debeUandum  conaul  veniaaety 
tanta  cura  grctecae  linguae  notitiam  comprehendit  ut  eam  in  quinque  diviaam  genera 
(i.e.  dialects)  .  .  .  penitua  cognoaceret.  He  of  course  understood  Greek  thoroughly 
previous  to  this. 

6.  Valer.  Max.  9,  8,  2  O,  Figvlum  manauetiaaimum,  pacato  iuria  iudido  (atudio  f) 
eeleberrimum,  son  of  the  cos.  592/162  and  598/156,  but  who  did  not  himself  attain 
the  consulship ;  hence  his  irritable  question  addressed  to  his  consultores :  an  voa 
conaulere  acitiay  conaulem  facere  neacitiaf 

134.  Among  poets  L.  Accius  (bom  a.  B84/170  at  Pisaurum, 
died  at  an  advanced  age)  is  especiedly  famous  as  the  author  of 
numerous  tragedies  imitated  from  the  Greek.  The  choice  made 
by  Accius  manifests  a  just  appreciation  of  the  genuine  tragic  ele- 
ment, as  well  as  a  certain  predilection  for  romantic  incidents  and 
the  Trojan  legends.  These  fragments  are  in  a  lively  and  impas- 
sioned tone,  though  frequently  more  cleverly  turned  than  really 
pathetic.  He  dealt  also  with  original  Roman  subjects  in  his 
praetextae  Aeneadae  s.  Decius  and  Brutus.    In  prose  he  composed 
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nine  books  Didascalicon,  Pragmaticon  libri,  Annales  and  Parerga. 
Resembling  Ennius  in  versatility  of  forms  and  subject,  liberal 
thought  and  consciousness  of  his  own  worth,  Accius  surpassed 
his  predecessor  in  accuracy  and  polish. 

1.  HiERON.  on  Eoseb.  Chr.  a.  1878=615/189  L,  Acciua  tragoediarum  acriplor 
dams  habetury  ncUus  Mancino  ei  Serrano  coaa.  (584/170)  parentibua  libertinis  et  aeni 
iam  Pacuvio  Tarenti  sua  scripta  recUavit.  a  quo  et  fundus  Accianus  iuxia  Pisaurum 
dicitur^  quia  iUuc  inter  cofonos  fuerat  (his  father,  as  the  deductio  happened  as  early 
as  570/184)  ex  urhe  deductus,  Plin.  NH.  7, 128  also  mentions  the  poet  as  a  Pisau- 
rensis :  pretium  hominis  in  servitio  geniti  maximum  ad  hane  diem  fuit  grammaticae 
artis  Daphnin  Attio  (thus  Detlefsen,  BhM.  18,  286 :  daphni  nalio  the  MSS.)  Pisau- 
rense  vendente  et  M.  Scauro  prineipe  civitatis  HS  JJVU  licente.  The  instruction  of 
Accius  imparted  his  great  value  to  Daphnis  (§  41, 1. 142,  4).  His  father^s  patron 
ivas  perhaps  an  ancestor  of  the  knight  T.  Attius  (Accius)  of  Pisaurum,  the  accuser 
of  Cluentius  (§  179/15).  Accii  (and  Attii)  appear  on  inscriptions  from  Pisaurum, 
Olivieei  marm.  Pisaur.  1788.  The  forms  Accius  and  Attius  probably  differ 
dialectically.  In  the  MSS.  that  with  cc  greatly  preponderates  (see  LMOlleb^s 
Lucilius  p.  820) ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  inscriptions  the  spelling  of  this  name  with 
tt  is  far  the  more  frequent. — Portrait  of  Accius  on  a  contomiate :  Bernoulli,  rOm. 
Ikonogr.  1,  289  (cf.  n.  2). 

2.  Cic.  Brut.  229  Accius  isdem  etedilibus  (c.  614/140)  ait  se  et  Pacuvium  doeuisse 
fabulam,  cum  ille  LXXX^  ipse  XXX  annos  natus  esset,  pArch.  27  2>.  Brutus^  summus  vir 
et  imperator  (cos.  616/188),  Accii  amicissimi  sui  carminibus  templorum  ac  monumen- 
torum  aditus  exomavit  suorum,  on  which  the  Schol.  Bob.  p.  859  observes  eius  versus 
Satumii  a  D.  Bruto  Odllaeco  vestibulo  templi  Martis  superscripts — Coeniv.  ad  Her. 
1,  24  mimus  quidam  nominatim  Accium  poetam  compeUavit  in  scena,  cum  eo  Ac^iius 
iniuriarum  egiL  hie  nihil  aliud  defendit  nisi  licere  nominari  eum  cuius  nomine 
scripta  dentur  agendo,  Cf.  ib.  2,  19  P,  Mudus  (iudex)  eum  qui  L.  Accium  poetam 
nominaverat  condemnavit. — Plin.  NH.  84,  19  notatum  ab  auctoribus  et  L.  Accium  poe- 
tam in  Camenarum  aede  maxima  forma  staiuam  sibi  posuisse^  cum  brevis  admodum 
fuisset. — Cic.  Brut.  107  2>.  Brutus  M.filiuSy  ut  exfamiliari  eius  (cf.  leg.  2,  54)  L,Accio 
poeta  sum  audire  soLitus  etc.  According  to  this  passage  Cicero  knew  Accius  person- 
ally, and  was  in  the  habit  of  Conversing  with  him  on  literary  topics ;  this  supposes 
Cicero  to  have  been  at  least  20  years  of  age,  so  that  Accius  must  have  lived 
till  about  668/86  and  have  attained  an  age  of  over  80  years.  Cic.  Phil.  1,  86  re- 
ferring to  the  reproduction  of  Accius'  Tereus  (cf.  ad  Att.  16,  2,  3. 16,  5, 1)  in  the 
year  710/44 :  nisi  forte  Accio  tum  plaudi  et  sexagesimo  post  anno  palmam  dari,  mm 
Bruto  putatis.  Here  Cicero  is  reckoning  not  from  the  death  of  Accius,  but 
(roughly)  from  the  first  performance  of  the  Tereus,  which  accordingly  would  fall 
about  the  year  650/104,  about  Accius'  66th  year.— Val.  Max.  8,  7, 11  poeta  Accius 

lulio  Caesarij  amplissimo  ac  florentissimo  viro  (himself  the  author  of 
tragedies,  see  §  158,  8)  in  conlegium  poetarum  (§  94,  7)  venienti  numquam  adsurrexit^ 
.  .  .  qtiod  in  comparatione  communium  studiorum  aliquanto  se  superiorem  esse 
confideret.    Besides,  Accius  was  about  40  years  older  than  his  fellow-poet. 

8.  Quint.  5, 18,  48  aiunt  Accium  interrogatum^  cur  causas  non  ageret^  cum  apud 
eum  in  tragoediis  tanta  vis  esset  optima  respondendi^  hanc  reddidisse  rationem :  quod 
illic  ea  diceret  quae  ipse  velletj  inforo  dicturi  adversarii  essent  quae  minima  vellet.  In 
Cic.  Plane.  59  he  is  called  gravis  el  ingeniosus  posta  ;  Sest.  120  summus  poeta.  The 
epithets  aUus  (Hor.  E.  2, 1,  56),  animMi  oris  (Ovid.  am.  1, 15,  19)  etc.  express  his 
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tragic  qualities  in  a  general  manner.  Of.  Gell.  18,  2,  2  cum  Paeuviut  .  .  .  Taren- 
turn  concesaiaaetj  AcciuSy  tunc  haud  parvo  iunior^  prqficucena  in  Asiam  cum  in  oppidum 
veniaaetj  devertU  ctd  PtMcuvium  comiterque  inviteUus  plu9euli»que  ab  eo  diebus  reUnius 
iragoediam  stuzm  cui  Atreua  nomen  eat  desideranti  legil,  (8)  turn  Petcuvium  dixisse 
aiuntf  sonora  quidem  esse  qutie  scripsisset  et  grandia,  ted  videri  tamen  ea  ailn  duriora 
jpaulum  et  etcerhiora,  (4)  ita  est,  iTujuit  Acciiis,  uti  dicis;  neque  id  me  sane  paenitet; 
meliora  enimfore  spero  qutie  deinceps  ecriham, 

4.  Vbllki.  1, 17, 1  in  Accio  eircaque  eum  romana  tragoedia  est.  Of  the  tragedies 
of  A.  about  45  titles  are  still  known  to  us,  the  largest  number  we  have  of  any 
Boman  tragic  writer,  and  probably  nearly  the  whole  number  that  he  composed  ; 
in  accordance  with  this  the  fragments  of  Accius  are  also  the  most  numerous ;  the 
most  celebrated  plays  were  perhaps  Atreus,  Epigoni,  Epinausimache,  Philocteta. 
— The  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  trag.'  p.  186.  Enumeration  of  the  titles  and  con- 
tents of  the  plays  by  Teuffel  in  the  Tttb.  Progr.  1858, 17.  Cf.  OBibbbck,  rOm. 
Trag.  844.  599 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 177.  FLeo  on  Sen.  trag.  1, 15a  KBobebt,  Bild  und 
Lied  188. 

5.  Of  his  praetextae  (Bibbeck,  trag.  *  p.  281 ;  rOm.  Trag.  586)  Decius  (or 
Aeneadae)  treated  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  P.  Decius  Mus  the  Younger  (a.  459/295), 
Brutus  of  the  downfall  of  Tarq.  Superbus  and  the  creation  of  consuls. — Yaebo  LL. 
6,  7  ut  in  Bruto  Cassii  quod  dicehat  Lucretia  '  node  intempesta  nostram  devenit  domum^ ; 
cf .  ib.  7,  72  apud  Cttssium  (the  same  line  follows  here) :  therefore  a  praetexta  of  the 
same  contents  as  the  Brutus  of  Accius ;  hence,  in  spite  of  the  name  Cassius  being 
twice  transmitted  to  us,  it  is  usually  attributed  to  A. 

6.  The  fragments  of  Accius  other  than  dramatic  (n.  7-10)  see  in  LMGllsr^s 
Lucilius  (1872)  p.  808  (cf .  p.  817).    FPB.  266. 

7.  Didascalica  (cf.  e.g.  Aristotle^s  diScuriraX/at),  a  history  of  Greek  and  Boman 
poetry,  with  special  attention  to  dramatic  art  and  treating  also  of  the  poet^s  own 
times :  very  scanty  fragments  (down  to  b.  9).  Madvio,  op.  1  (Copenh.  1884),  96. 
Teuffel,  Ttlb.  Progr.  v.  1858,  35.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  267.  The  majority  of 
the  fragments  preserved  appear  to  be  in  sotadean  metre  (Lachxann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  67. 
BiTSCHL  and  others)  and  this  is  supported  by  Gell.  6.  9, 16  (cf.  Peisc.  GL.  2,  517, 
5)  L,  Accius  in  Sotadkorum  I,  I,  But  the  address  to  Baebius  in  Char  is.  GL.  1, 
142, 1  is  in  prose  (BQcheler,  BhM.  85,  401) :  according  to  this  b.  9  must  have  had 
a  preface  in  prose  (cf .  the  prose  prologues  in  Mart.  Auson.  and  others).  But  an 
immistakable  iambic  senarius  also  occurs  (Prisc.  GL.  1,  258).  BOcheler  1.1.  con- 
siders the  main  substance  of  the  work  to  have  been  prose.  GHerxann,  op.  8,  890 
assumed  trochaic  tetrameters  (cf.  §  146,  8).  On  a  bad  mistake  of  Accius  in  con- 
nection with  the  history  of  literature,  see  §  94,  2. 

8.  Pragmaticon  libri,  in  trochaic  tetram.  and  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
history  of  literature  and  art. 

9.  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  18  (naturae  frugum)  Attius  qui  Praxidicam  (so 
Bibbeck  :  praxidica  the  M8S.)  scripsiL  NH.  18, 200  Accius  in  Praxidica  (so  Bibbeck  : 
prctxidico  the  MSS.),  ut  sereretur  cum  luna  esset  in  ariete  etc. :  therefore  a  work  on 
agricultural  subjects,  and  in  agreement  with  this  is  the  title :  Praxidica=Perse- 
phone,  invoked  in  the  Orphic  hymn  29,  5  as  llpa^iMKii  .  .  .  ArfoOt  ddXof  iypop 
.  .  .  Upbv  iK<f>aUpov<ra  Sefias  pXatrroU  x^oo'^t^o^'  '^^>  OBibbeck,  BhM.  41,  681.  A 
fragment  in  Non.  61,  19  from  parergorum  lib,  I  (two  iambic  senarii)  treats  of 
ploughing  as  does  the  fragment  from  the  Praxidica  of  sowing,  and  is  certainly 
also  derived  from  the  latter,  which  in  Nonius  is  quoted  not  with  the  separate  title 
but  under  the  collective  one  (Parerga).    But  it  is  not  very  credible  that  these 
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parerga  should  have  included  all  the  works  of  Accius  except  the  tragedies,  and 
that  we  must  thus  explain  the  quotation  annali  XXVII  (Fest.  146,  81 ;  see  n.  10)  ; 
at  the  least  it  should  have  been  worded  parergorum  XXVII. 

10.  Annales  in  the  epic  metre,  from  which  mythological  quotations  (on 
Hermes  and  the  Kpdvia)  have  been  preserved.  Bk.  1  and  bk.  27  are  quoted  (the 
latter  number  probably  too  high  and  corrupt,  see  n.  9). 

11.  Evidence  that  he  studied  his  language  is  to  be  found  in  many  artificial 
words  and  usages  in  Accius^  tragedies,  especially  his  mode  of  employing  alliteration 
(Teupfel,  Progr.  v.  1868,  32),  and  in  the  notice  (Mar.  Vict.  GL.  6,  8)  that  he  wrote 
aggtdua  (instead  of  ang,),  did  not  use  z  and  y,  and  denoted  the  long  quantity  of  the 
vowels  a,  e  and  u  by  doubling  them  (§  98, 10 ;  perhaps  this  custom  was  adhered  to  by 
the  elder  Pliny,  at  least  for  the  endings  of  the  fourth  declension  ?  see  DDetlkpsen, 
symb.  philol.  Bonn.  712).  Accius  found  the  model  for  this  duplication  in  other 
Italic  dialects,  e.g.  the  Oscan,  Umbrian,  Sabellian.  Bitschl,  op.  4, 142. 158. 861. 492. 
687.  Did  Accius  also  set  the  example  of  replacing  C  by  K  before  a  and  by  Q  before 
u  ?  Cf .  HJoRDAH,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gresch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  (Berl.  1879),  125.  Schadt,  de 
Mar.  Vict.  (1869)  18.  M.  Varro  dedicated  to  him  his  work  de  antiquitate  littera- 
rum  (§  166,  6,  e).  Cf.  Varro  LL.  10,  70  Accitu  haec  in  tragoediia  largius  a  pritca 
consuetudine  movere  coepU  et  ctd  formas  grctecas  verborum  magia  revocare,  a  quo 
ValeHua  (see  §  147, 1)  ait :  Accius  HectOrem  nolet  facers,  Hectdra  malet ;  and  5,  21 
apud  Accium  non  terminus j  ted  termen, 

12.  GBoissiER,  le  po§te  Attius,  Paris  1857.  Teuffsl,  Caecilius  Statins  etc. 
Ttlb.  1858,  14  and  PRE.  1»,  2008.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  840.  602 ;  rOm.  Dicht. 
1, 177.    Critical  contributions  by  LFbutebius,  BhM.  88,  241. 

136.  The  period  of  the  Gracchi  (a.  620/134-636/119)  was  a 
time  of  civil  discord,  which  shook  the  state  to  its  very  foundations. 
In  these  excited  times  eloquence  was  a  powerful  weapon,  though 
it  availed  nothing  against  brute  force.  Gracchus  the  Younger 
was  in  this  period  the  most  powerful  master  of  language  (a. 
600/164-633/121).  The  kindling  power  of  his  speeches  is  plainly- 
perceptible  even  in  the  few  specimens  now  extant.  Gains'  elder 
brother  Tiberius  (a.  691/163-621/133)  was  inferior  to  him  in 
oratory  as  well  as  in  other  matters. 

1.  Ti.  Sempronius  Gracchus,  bom  591/168  or  592/162,  popular  tribune  621/ 188, 
during  which  office  he  was  exasperated  by  the  opposition  raised  against  his  well- 
intended  reform-bills,  soon  deviated  from  legal  methods,  and  was  killed  by  the 
pontifex  maximus  P.  Nasica  {oOrw  TpidKotnu  yeyopun,  Plut.  G.  Gracch.  1).  Gttius 
was  nine  years  his  junior  (Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8.  G.  Gr.  1,  consequently  bom  600/154  or 
601/158),  was  triumvir  agris  dividundis  621/188  sqq.,  popular  tribune  681/128- 
688/121 :  in  the  last  year  he  succumbed  to  the  cos.  L.  Opimius. 

2.  Common  and  characteristic  features  of  both.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  2  I84qi  irpofftMnrov 
Kcd  p\4fiftaTt  xal  KUfiiitATi  irpfoi  xal  KaraffTtifMTiKbs  ^y  6  TijS^/Kos,  (proyot  8i  xal  ff^dp^  6 
TdXot,  ...  6  \6yos  roO  tiJtv  Vatov  ^/Sepdf  koL  irepiiraSiis  els  bebnaciyy  ijdliay  d*  6  roO 
Tip€plov  Kal  fiaWay  iTaytaybt  Uktw,  rg  dk  \4^i  xaBapds  Kal  Siareroyrifiiyin  dxpi^Qs 
iicetyost  6  8i  Tatov  iriSay^  Kal  yeycaKOfidpos,  rf  d*  IfOei  ...  6  fih  iineuc^s  xal  irpfos, 
6  M  Tfwxpi  Ktd  0vfio€idiis,    Though  the  difference  is  perhaps  drawn  too  sharply  here, 

B.L.  O 
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there  is  no  doubt  that  Oains  was  more  vehement,  and  he  was  embittered  by  his 
brother^s  fate.  Lit.  per.  60  C  Orcuxhta  .  .  .  eloquentior  quam  /rater,  Dio  fr. 
85  Bk.  6  Tpdxxos  Hip  itkv  ywii/Atjp  hfudew  rtp  ddeX^^  ^'x^  ,  .  •  rff  di  impeurKiui  tCHp 
\6rytay  roKd  airoO  xpoe^pev.  Vellei.  2,  6,  1  ingenio  eloquefUiaque  longe  prcteatantior, 
Cic.  Brut.  888  Qraeehi  in  contionibM  muUo  faciliore  et  Itberiore  genere  dieendi  {uti 
sunt  quam  superiarea),  Plin.  NH.  18, 88  ita  nnt  longinqua  monumenta  Tiberii  Cfaique 
Chracchorum  manus,  apud  Pomponium  Secundum  .   .   .  vidi, 

8.  Tiberius.  Cic.  Brut.  106  fuit  uterque  (Garbo  and  Tib.)  mmmus  orator, 
104  et  Carbonia  et  Gracchi  habemus  orationes  nondum  satie  spUndidcu  verbie^  ted 
acutas  prudentiaeque  pteniaunuu,  fuit  OrtMcehue  .  .  .  graecia  litteria  eruditua, 
nam  aemper  habuit  exquiaitoe  e  Graecia  magiatroa^  in  eia  iiim  ttdcleacena  Diophanen 
MytUenaeum  (cf.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8.  20),  Greteciae  temporibua  iUia  diaertiaaimum,  de 
harusp.  resp.  41  Ti,  Oracchua  eonveUit  atatum  dvitatia :  qua  grawtate  vir,  qua  elo- 
quentia^qua  dignitatel  Appian.  b.  o.  1,  9  Tip4pun  Xefirptitnos  TpdKXoSt  AHip  hri^aw^s 
Kol  XafiTpbs  is  ^iXorcft/ar,  elxeuf  re  dwardrrarot*  That  his  partioipation  in  the 
Numantine  stipulations  was  early  turned  to  account  in  the  schools  of  rhetoricians, 
appears  from  Quint.  7,  4, 18  interdum  culpa  in  ?iominem  relegatur :  ut  ai  Chacchua 
reua  foederia  numantini  ,  .  .  miaaum  ae  ab  imperatore  auo  diceret,  Mabtiah. 
Gap.  5,  456  remotio  eat  cum  cbiectum  crimen  in  alterum  vet  in  cdiud  .  .  .  re- 
movetur.  in  alium,  ut  Ti,  Chrtechua  in  Mancinum  qui  auctor  faciendi  foederia  fuit. 
It  may,  therefore,  appear  doubtful  whether  the  arguments  attributed  to  Tib.  by 
Plut.  (Ti.  Gr.  9)  as  specimens  of  the  wiBawSrrfs  and  irvKwlmit  rod  dt^SpSs  and  Appian 
(b.  c.  1,  9)  are  really  drawn  from  his  speeches  or  merely  the  exaggerations  of 
rhetors  and  rhetorical  historians  (e.g.  Fannius  and  Livy).  Plutarch^s  source 
seems,  however,  actually  to  have  contained  specimens  of  the  speeches  of  at  least 
Gains  ;  cf .  G.  Gr.  4  extr. :  roia&rq  fih  if  xucfUa  tCsv  \(i>ywf  Ijw  airoOt  xal  iroXXd  XajSecr  ix 
r(ap  y€ypafjkfi4pvw  (ffruf  6/ioia,  GCBijvaitck,  studia  in  Ti.  Gr.  hist.,  Leid.  1879. 
ThGrevs,  Krit.  d.  Quellen  z.  Leb.  des  Ti.  Gr.,  Aachen  1888. 

4.  Gains.  General  characteristics  of  his  eloquence.  Plut.  G.  Gr.  1  r^r  \6yop 
&ffw€p  ibK&rrepa  KaraffK€va^6fi€¥os  iirl  r^f  iroXire(ay  .  .  .  dwiSei^e  rods  AXXm/f  Itifropat 
icalHtav  (infantium)  firiHh  8ia<p4poyras,  8  laxbta^  T(p  Xiyea^  un  AWos  ovSels,  4  Ijy  8i  xal 
fuyaKwfxaporaroi  koX  juafuiKtiStTaros  h  rf  \iy€iw,  Cf.  n.  2.  Cic.  de  hamsp.  r^p.  41 
C  Gracchua  quo  ingenioy  qua  etoquentia^  quanta  vt,  quanta  gravitate  dieendi !  pro 
Font.  89  ex9t€d  oratio  hominia,  ut  opinio  meafert,  noatrorum  hominum  longe  ingenioaia^ 
aimi  atque  eioquentiaaumi,  C.  Gracchi,  Brut.  125  vir  et  praeatantiaaumo  ingenio  et 
flagranti  atudio  et  doctua  a  puero,  C,  Gracchua,  noli  enim  putare  quemquam  pleniorem 
aut  uheriorem  ad  dicendum  fuiaae,  .  .  .  damnum  illiua  imnuUuro  interitu  rea 
romanae  UUinaeque  litterae  fecerunt,  126  eloquentia  neacio  an  hoibuiaaei  parem 
neminem.  grandia  eat  verbia^  aapiena  aenteniiiay  genere  toto  gravia :  manua  extrema 
non  acceaait  operibua  eiua ;  praedare  incohata  multa^  perfeda  non  plane,  Tac.  dial.  18 
Catoni  aeni  comparatua  C,  Gracchua  plenior  et  uberior,  26  matim  C,  Gracchi  impetum. 
In  Fronto's  time  the  interest  in  Gracchus  revived.  Fronto  epist.  p.  145  tribunalia 
Catonia  et  Gracchi  et  Ciceronia  orationibua  cdebrata,  p.  144  contionatur  Cato  infeate, 
Gracchua  turhulente^  Tulliua  copioae,  iam  in  iudiciia  aaevit  idem  Cato,  triumj^tat 
Cicero,  tumuliuatur  Gracchua,  Calvua  rixatur,  p.  54  oratorea  veterea,  quorum  aut  pauci 
aut  praeter  Catonem  et  Grttcchum  nemo  tubam  infkU,  His  study  of  (C.)  Grac-chus' 
speeches  appears  also  from  p.  56.  61. 105.  To  this  revived  interest  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  some  valuable  fragments  of  his  oratory  by  Gellius,  esp.  NA.  10, 
8,  8-5.  11,  10,  2-6.  11, 18,  8.  15,  12,  2-4.  Dio  again  uses  secondary  sources, 
hostile  to  C.  Gracchus,  see  fr.  85  Bk.,  where  we  also  read:  toXXJ  fjkiw  irw/cr6nrn 
hBvurifiirWt  iroXX^  hk  Ktd  ff^>odp6r7p'i  dvofiAnnf  Mtom  iirjfirfydpti, — Mommsen,  BG.  2*, 
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108.    BScHMiDT,  Krit.  der  Qaellen  cor  G^esch.  der  graoohisohen  Unrolien,  Berl. 
1864. 

5.  The  manner  of  C.  Gracchus*  oratory:  his  delivery  very  lively  (Plut.  G. 
Gr.  4 ;  he  advised  modulation  of  the  voice,  Cic.  de  or.  8,  225.  Plut.  G.  Gr.  4 
extr.,  de  cohib.  ira  6.  cf.  Val.  Max.  8, 10, 1.  Quint.  1, 10,  27.  Gkll.  1, 11, 10  sqq. 
Dio  f r.  85  Bk.  Ammian  80, 4, 19) ;  his  gestures  were  excited,  he  would  walk  up  and 
down  and  bare  his  arm,  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  2.  Dio  1.1.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  214  quae  sic  ab 
illo  esse  ctcta  constabil  oculiSy  voce,  gestu^  inimici  ut  lacrimas  tenere  non  possent.  His 
taunts  aimed  at  the  pride  of  the  aristocrats  and  against  individual  opponents  were 
sometimes  very  cutting.  (Schol.  Vat.  in  Cic.  or.  pFlacc.  16.  p.  288  Or. ;  against 
Piso  C.  Gracchi  exstat  arcUio  maledictorum  magis  pletia  quam  criminum;  cf.  Cic. 
pFont.  89).  Cic.  Tusc.  8, 48  lege  orationes  Gracchi :  patronum  aerarii  esse  dices.  He 
chose  the  best  expressions,  Cic.  de  or.  1,  154. — Gkll.  11,  18  2  tn  eius  orationis 
principio  coUocata  verba  sunt  aceuratius  modulatiusque  quam  veterum  oratorum  ooii- 
suetudo  fert.  On  his  exordia  see  §  44,  5.  Cic.  Brut.  100  states  that  he  employed 
the  rhetor  Menelaus  from  Marathus.  Fragments  of  (17-19)  speeches  in  Meter,  or. 
rom.  fragm.'  p.  227. 

6.  Cic.  de  div.  1,  86  Ti,  Chracchua  P,f.  .  .  .  noniie,  ut  C.  Gracchus,  JUius  eius^ 
scriptum  reliquity  ducibus  anguibus  domi  comprehensis  haruspices  eonvocavit !  More 
accurately  ib.  2,  62  C  Gracchus  ad  M.  Pomponium  (PRE.  5, 1876)  scripeit  duobus 
anguibus  domi  conprehensis  haruspices  a  patre  convocatos.  Cf.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  1.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  work  in  question  had  the  form  of  a  letter  and  was  at  all 
events  no  speech,  but  probably  a  political  pamphlet.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8  may  perhaps 
refer  to  this :  b  5*  d5eX06f  ainod  V6Xo%  h  rtyt  pi§!KUfi  y4yp(uf>€P  (the  motive  of  Tiberius* 
leges  agrariae).    Cf.  HPetkr,  hist.  rell.  1,  clxxxv  ;  fr.  117.    BOhme  (n.  1)  p.  4  sq. 

136.  Among  the  orators  of  this  period  were  on  the  side  of 
the  Gracchi  only  the  brothers  Crassus  (cos.  623/131)  and  Scaevola 
(cos.  621/133),  Tiberius'  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius  (cos. 
611/143)  and  M.  Fulvius  Placcus  (cos.  629/126),  C.  Papirius  Carbo 
(cos.  634/120),  and  P.  Hecius  (praetor  639/116),  perhaps  also 
C.  Scribonius  Curio  (praetor  633/121) ;  on  the  opposite  side  we 
find  Ti.  Annius  Luscus  (cos.  601/163),  Q.  Metellus  (§  131,  7), 
P.  I^asica  (cos.  616/138),  L.  Piso  Frugi  (§  132,  4),  P.  Popilius  (cos. 
622/132),  C.  Fannius  (cos.  632/122),  Q.  AeHus  Tubero  (§  139,  2), 
the  princeps  senatus,  M.  Scaurus  (cos.  639/116),  M.  Liyius  Drusus 
(COS.  642/112). 

1.  The  two  Mucii  favoured  Ti.  Graoohus :  §  188, 4. 

2.  Appi  Claudi  volubUis^  sed  paulo  fervidior  erat  ordtiOy  Cic.  Brut.  106.  Ap, 
Claudius  C,/.  P6lc{er)  on  a  terminus  Gracchanus  CIL.  1, 552,  censor  618/186 ;  PBE. 
2,  410,  26. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  106  tn  aliquo  numero  (eranl)  etiam  M,  FuLvius  Placcus  et  C.  CMo 
.  .  .,  mediocres  oratoresy  etsi  Placci  scripta  sunt,  sed  ut  studiosi  litterarum  (literary 
dilettanti).    PEE.  3,  582.  534. 

4.  C.  Papirius  C.  f.  Carbo,  tr.  pi.  628/181,  praetor  629/125,  oos.  684/120;  PEE. 
5,  1145.    Cic.  Brut.  104  et  Carboms    .    .    .    habemus  orationes  (§  185,  8).     105 
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Carbo  .  .  .  est  in  muliis  iudiciia  causisque  cognitus,  hunc  ,  ,  »  L.  ChiUiua 
.  .  .  canorum  orcUorem  et  volubUem  (cf.  de  or.  8,  28)  tt  aeUia  acrem  cUqut  eundem  et 
vehementem  et  vcUde  dulcem  et  perfacetum  (cf.  Lael.  96)  fuisse  dicebtU  ;  addebcU  indua- 
trium  etiam  et  diligentem  et  in  eocercitcUionibus  commentatianibusque  mulium  operae 
sclitum  ease  ponere  (cf .  Quint.  10,  7,  27  C.  Carbo  etiam  in  tabernaculo  aolebcU  hoc  uti 
exercUcUione  dicendi),  106  hie  optimua  illis  temporibua  est  pcUronus  habitus,  Cf.  159 
and  221  (eioquentissumus  homo) ;  103  {summus  orator).  His  culture  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  exclusively  rhetorical,  as  he,  like  Oalba  and  Porcina  (§  181,  4  and  5) 
understood  little  of  leges,  instituta  maiorum,  and  ius  civile  (Cic.  de  or.  1,  40).  He 
was,  moreover,  unprincipled  as  well  as  talented ;  though  a  friend^  of  C.  Gracchus 
(Cic.  Lael.  39.  pMil.  8.  Val.  Max.  6,  2,  8)  he  as  consul  defended  and  praised  his 
murderer  L.  Opimius  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  106.  165. 169). 

5.  Cic.  Brut.  108  Flacci  (n.  8)  aemulus  P,  Deciusfuit^  non  infans  iUe  quidem,  sed 
ut  vita  sic  orcUione  etiam  turbulentus  (he  accused  L.  Opimius  a.  684/120).  PRE.  2, 
879,7. 

6.  Cic.  Brut.  79  et  T,  Annium  Luscum^  Q,  Ftdvi  ccllegam  (in  the  consulship)  non 
indisertum  dicunt  fuisse,  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  14  Tfrof  "Avvtos,  oifK  iruiK^s  fUv  oC^  tnb^piap 
dpOpiaroit  h  5i  Xdytfi  irepl  riis  ifwri^eis  xal  dTOKplaeis  d/uixos  ehai  SokCov,  Fest.  814  T, 
Annius  Luscus  inea  ,  ,  ,  quam  dixit  adversus  Ti,  Gracchum,  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
Annius  against  whom  Cato  Major  made  a  speech  (Fest.  805).    PBE.  1 ',  1022, 11. 

7.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica  Serapio  (cos.  616/188).  Cic.  Brut.  107  Aodua 
,  ,  .  Ulum  ,  ,  .  cum  omnibus  in  rebus  vehementem  tum  acrem  aieb<it  in  dicendo  fuisse, 
PEE.  2.  667, 18. 

8.  P.  PopiUius  C.  f.  Laenas,  cos.  622/182  (cf.  CIL.  1,  550.  PEE.  5, 1900, 10), 
cum  civis  egregius  (in  persecuting  the  adherents  of  T.  Gracchus)  tum  non  indisertus 
fuity  Cic  Brut.  95. 

9.  Cic.  Brut.  99  C.  Fannius  Cf.^qui  consul  cum  Domitiofuit  (a.  682/122;  but  cf. 
§  187, 4),  unam  orationem  de  sociis  et  tiomine  latino  contra  C,  Gracchum  reliquit  sane  et 
bonam  et  nobHem.  Many  indeed  questioned  whether  Fannius  was  the  author  of  this 
speech,  and  attributed  it  to  C.  Persius  (litteratus  homo  Brut.  1. 1.,  omnium  fere  nostro- 
rum  hominum  doctissimus  de  or.  2,  25.  fin.  1, 7 ;  as  such  he  is  mentioned  in  Lucilius 
26,  2.  29,  99  M) :  others  supposed  that  midtoa  nobiles  quod  quisque  potuisset  in  illam 
orationem  coniulisse.  Both  views  are  however  opposed  by  Cic.  Brut.  1. 1.  lb.  lOOctim 
Fannius  numquam  sit  habitus  elinguis,  nam  et  causcu  defensitavit  et  tribuncttus  eius 
(a.  612  or  613/142  sq.),  arbitrio  et  aucioriiate  P,  Africani  gestus^  non  obscurus  fuit. 
Passages  from  his  speech  against  C.  Gracchus  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  183.  Jul.  Victor  in 
Halm^s  Ehet.  lat.  min.  402.  Chabis.  GL.  1, 148, 18.  Moreover  Cicero  wrongly  dis- 
tinguishes between  an  orator  C.  Fannius  C.  f.  and  the  C.  Fannius  M.  f.  mentioned 
below,  §  187,  4 ;  all  the  particulars  (including  Cic.  de  rep.  1,  18)  are  to  be  taken  as 
referring  to  this  Fannius  M.  f.  Cf.  ad  Att.  16,  13,  2.  Mommsen,  CIL.  1,  p.  158  and 
HPeteRj  hist.  rell.  1,  cciii. 

10.  M.  Aemilius  M.  f.  L.  n.  Scaurus,  bom  a.  592/162  of  a  noble  but  poor  family, 
by  his  energy,  versatility  and  shrewdness  gradually  became  the  leader  of  the  aris- 
tocratic party  in  the  time  after  the  Gracchi;  cos.  a.  689/115  and  647/107,  censor 
645/109,  and  from  640/114  princeps  senatus,  f  c  665/89.  PEE.  1»,  870.  HPetkr, 
hist.  reU.  1,  ccliii.  As  he  was  always  careful  of  good  appearances,  he  composed  for 
this  purpose  an  autobiography  (tres  ad  L.  Fufidium  libri  scripti  de  vita  ipsius,  Cic. 
Brut.  112,  cf.  132,  Plin.  NH.  38,  21  and  Val.  Max.  4,  4,  11  according  to  Halm's 
emendation),  though  this  was  not  much  read,  probably  on  account  of  its  undis- 
guised apologetic  character  (Cic.  1.  L).    It  is  possible  that  Cicero's  recommendation 
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prolonged  the  existence  of  this  work  for  a  few  centuries ;  curious  expressions  (such 
as  »agiUi$  confictus^  poteratur^  poasitur)  are  quoted  from  Scajarus  de  vita  sua  down  to 
the  authority  of  Charisius  (GL.  1, 146  Scaurua  libro  III)  and  Diomedes  (see  HPeter, 
hist.  rell.  1, 185),  and  not  only  do  we  find  notices  taken  from  it  in  Val.  Max.  (4, 4, 11) 
and  Frontinus  (Strat.  4,  3, 18),  but  in  so  late  a  writer  as  Aurel.  Victor  the  chapter 
on  Scaurus  (ill.  72)  is  indirectly  derived  from  this  source.  Cicero  knew  also  of 
speeches  by  him  (Brut.  112  huiwt  et  orationet  9uvd\  as  it  seems,  both  judicial  and 
politicaL  Brut.  Ill  in  Scauri  oratunu  ,  .  .  gravitas  9umma  et  naturalia  quaedam 
inerat  auclaritaa  .  .  .  112  hoe  dicendi  genus  (td  patrocinia  medioeriter  aptum  vide- 
batuVj  ad  aenatcriam  vero  aententiam  .  ,  .  vd  maxirne,  de  or.  1, 214  quamquam  ett  in 
dicendo  minime  contemnenduSy  prudentia  tamen  rerum  magnarum  magia  quam  dicendi 
arte  nititur  (in  his  public  position).— From  a  speech  against  him  (a.  663/9)  by  his 
bitter  adversary  Q.  Servilius  Caepio  (§  153,  8;  PRE.  6, 117,  38)  see  quotations  ap. 
DioM.  GL.  1, 108, 19.  196,  7.  224, 21.— Another  of  his  opponents  was  C.  Canius  {eq. 
JR.  nee  infaeetua  et  aatia  liUeratuSy  Cic.  off.  8,  58),  who  defended  Butilius  Bufus 
(§  142, 1)  when  he  was  accused  by  Scaurus  of  having  obtained  office  by  fraudulent 
means.  A  witticism  of  Canius  ap.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  280.  From  him  perhaps  is  the 
quotation  ap.  Paul.  Festi  869, 11  (Ganniua)  ?    Cf.  §  19, 1. 

11.  M.  Livius  C.  f.  Drusus,  trib.  pL  a.  682/122,  cos.  642/112;  PEE.  4,  llOa 
Vir  et  arcUione  gravia  et  auctoritate,  Cic,  Brut..  109,  cf.  Plut.  G.  Gr.  8  IjSet  Kcd  \6y<p  koI 
r\oOr<p  rots  fidXiffra  rifuafUwois  .  .  .  irdfuWos,  Perhaps  a  writer  on  law.  J  J.  85,  44 ; 
cf.  HuscHKE,  iurispr.  anteiust.  ^  p.  95,  6. 

12.  C.  Scribonius  Curio,  praetor  633/121,  the  first  of  three  orators  of  the  familia 
Curionum,  in  qua  trea  continua  aerie  aratorea  exatiterun^  (§  158,  6.  209, 1.  Plin.  NH. 
7, 133 ;  cf.  also  Schol.  Ambr.  in  Cic.  or.  p.  380  Or.).  Cic.  de  or.  2,  96  calls  him  vel 
eloquentiaaimua  temporibua  iUia.  More  accurately  Brut.  122  fuit  .  .  .  aane  illuatria 
orator  J  cuiua  de  ingenio  ex  orcUionQiua  eiua  exiatumari  poteat,  aunt  enim  et  aliae  et  pro 
Ser,  Fulvio  de  inceatu  nobilia  oreUio.  nobia  quidem  pueria  haee  omnium  optuma 
putabatur.  Cf.  ib.  124.  A  passage  from  it  is  quoted  in  Cic.de  in  v.  1,  80=Corhif. 
ad.  Herenn.  2,  83.  Seripait  etiam  alia  nonnuUa  (speeches)  et  multa  dixit  et  iUuatria^ 
et  in  numero  patronorum  fuit,  Brut.  124.  He  was  not  made  consul  (Cic.  Brut.  122) ; 
perhaps  he  had  sided  with  the  GracchL 

137.  Most  of  the  historians  of  this  period  tried  to  rise 
above  the  style  of  the  old  annalist*.  On.  Gellius  and  probably 
Tuditajaus  and  Vennonius  must  be  excepted,  but  the  state- 
ment holds  good  all  the  more  of  C.  Fannius  (mentioned  above 
as  an  orator),  whose  truthfulness  is  specially  asserted  by  com- 
petent judges,  and,  in  regard  to  style,  of  L.  Coeliu»  Antipater, 
whose  history  of  the  second  Punic  war  was  loaded  with  rheto- 
rical ornament,  but  important  in  substance.  To  this  period 
belongs  also  the  conclusion  of  the  official  Annals  and  their  pub- 
lication in  the  shape  of  a  book  (§  133,  4).       ^ 

1.  Tyalos  PAXtof  (Gnaeus  Gellius  Plin.  ind.  auct.  b.  7)  i»  quoted  in  the  history 
of  the  Eegal  period  by  Dionys.  Hal.  2,  81.  76  cf .  VMuos  4,  6.  6, 11  (ol  wtpL  rAXiw). 
7, 1.  Cn.  GeUii  annalem  tertium  with  a  prayer  of  Hersilia  in  Gell.  NA.  18,  28  (22), 
18,  cf.  18, 12,  6  Cn.  Gelliua  in  annalilma,  ib.  bk.  8,  cap.  14  contained  verba  quaedam 
ex  Naevio  poeta  et  Cn.  Gellto  non  uaitate  colUxxUa.   Csnsobin.  d.  n.  17, 11  Piao  cenaoriu$ 
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et  Cn.  OeUius,  Macbob.  1,  16,  21  GtUiui  antuUium  libro  XV  et  Cauiua  Hemina, 
Chabis.  GL.  1,  64  CMXiua  in  JI ,  ,  .  et  in  V  .  .  .  etin  VII  .  .  .  idem  Gdliue  XCVII 
(?  exc.  Cauchii  XXVII,  cf.  FMaixnbb,  ZfoG.  29,  882) ;  ib.  55  (also  189) :  Gdliui 
libro  XXIII  (?  Cauch.  XXXVI) ;  in  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  818  the  same  fragment  from 
OeUius  libro  XXX.  The  work  seems  certainly  to  have  been  long  and  detailed: 
possibly  this  annalist  is  the  same  Cn.  Gtellius  against  whom  Cato  the  Elder  made  a 
speech  (Gell.  NA.  14,  2,  21.  26),  PBE.  8,  661.  KNippebdbt,  op.  899.  OMeltzbb, 
JJ.  105, 429.  Mention  is  made  of  Gellius  (TiWioi  and  OeUii,  see  KNippebdbt  1.1.) 
ap.  Dion.  1,  7.  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  (according  to  this  he  wrote  ctd  antiquorum  languorem) : 
see  §  87,  5  and  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxxxviii.  165;  fragm.  92. 

2.  The  quotation  Sex,  Gdliua  in  origine  genlia  romanae  in  the  Origo  g.  rom.  16, 4 
is  spurious ;  cf .  §  414,  5 ;  the  mention  of  A,  OeUius  {ageUius  in  the  MSS.  AseUio 
OMeltzeb)  historiarum  lib,  I  ap.  Noh.  194,  8  is  also  suspicious. 

8.  Gic.  leg.  1,  6  FMum  aut  .  .  .  Catonem  aut  Pisonem  out  Fannium  aut  Fen- 
nonium,  Att.  12,  8, 1  moleste  fero  Vennonii  me  historiam  non  habere,  Dionts.  Hal. 
4,  15  (as  Oif€VV(jiiwioi  Urr6priK€if, 

4.  Cic.  Brut.  101  alter  (see  §  186,  9)  C,  Fannius,  M,  /.,  C.  Laeli  gener  (but  see 
Cic.  Att.  12,  5,  8.  Hieschfblo,  1.1.)  ei  moribus  et  ipso  genere  dicendi  durior,  is 
Panaetium  audiverat,  eius  omnis  in  dicendo  fcucuUas  ex  historia  ipsius  non  indeganUr 
scripta  perspici  potest,  Cf.  ib.  118  and  above  n.  8.  He  was  the  companion  of  Ti. 
Gracchus  at  the  destruction  of  Carthage  (Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  4  tou  ye  relxovs  iri^  .  .  . 
xfiQros  [Ti.  Gracchus] ,  &s  ^riffi  ^d^rtot  Xiytw  xal  aMs  r^  Tipepltfi  ffwewifiiivai  ktX.)  and 
(a.  612/142)  in  Spain  (Appiah.  Hisp.  67).  Trib.  pleb.  a.  618/141  (Cic.  ad  Att.  16, 
18  C)  ?  cf.  §  186,  9.  About  625/129-629/125  praetor  {*dpi^ios  UdpKov  vlbs  (rr/>anry6t, 
Joseph,  ant.  18,  9,  2).  This  is  certainly  C.  Fannius  M.  f.  (CIL.  1,  560)  Strabo,  cos. 
682/122,  and  therefore  bum  about  580/174.  Yictobim.  in  Cic.  rhet.  1,  28  p.  57 
Or. s 208,  27  Halm:  SdUustius  ,  ,  ,  in  libro  I  historiarum  dot  Catoni  brevitatem  ,  ,  , 
Fannio  vero  veritatem.  Highest  number  of  books  known :  Schol.  Yeb.  ad  Aen.  8, 
707  C,  Fannius  in  VIII  annali  Drepanum  modo,  modo  Drepana  appellat.  The 
repeated  mention  of  Drepana  here  evidenced  points  to  the  first  Punic  war 
(HiBSCHFELD  1. 1.).  The  other  fragments  refer  to  the  period  contemporary  with 
the  author  (e.g.  Cic.  de  or.  2,  270  Fannius  in  annalibus  suis  Africanum  AemUianum 
.  .  .  appeUat  €lpuva=BTU.i,  299  ut  ait  in  historia  sua  C,  Fannius,)  The  work  would 
appear  to  have  been  exhaustive,  if  the  first  Punic  war  was  related  only  in  bk.  8 ; 
see  also  Cic.  Brut.  81  Metellus^  speech  contra  Ti,  OrcKxhum  exposita  est  in  C,  Fanni 
annalibus.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  M.  Brutus  (§  210,  2)  epitomised  it : 
epitome  Bruti  Fanniana  an  {f)  Bruti  epitoma  Fanniorum,  Cic.  Att.  12, 5, 8,  HPeteb, 
hist.  rell.  1, 138;  fragm.  87.  PEE.  8,  421.— HPetkb,  histreU.  1,  ecu.  OHibsch- 
FELD,  Wien.  Stud.  6, 127. 

5.  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  Fannii  tiettUe  coniunctus  Antipater  paido  inflavit  vefiementius 
habuitque  vires  agrestis  Ule  quidem  atque  horridas,  sine  nitore  ac  pcdaestra  etc.  de  or. 
2,  54  paululum  se  erexit  et  addidit  historiae  maiorem  sonum  vocis  vir  optimus,  Crassi 
famUiaris,  Antipater:  ceteri  non  txornaiores  rerum  sed  tantummodo  narratores  fuerunt 
,  ,  ,  sed  ipse  Caelius  neque  distinxit  historiam  varietcUe  colorum  neque  verhorum  eoUo- 
catione  et  tractu  orationis  leni  et  aequabili  perpolivit  illud  opus ;  sed  ut  homo  neque 
doctus  neque  maxime  aptus  ad  dicendum,  sicut  potuit,  dolavit :  vicit  tamen  superiores. 
Brut.  102  L.  Caelius  Antipater  scriptor  ,  ,  .  fuit  ut  temporihus  Ulis  luculentus,  iuris 
t'cUde  peritus^  multorum  etiam,  ut  L,  Crassi  (bom  614/140)  magister.  Pompon.  Dig. 
1,  2,  2,  40  Caelius  Antipater,  qui  historias  conscripsit,  sed  plus  eloquentiae  quam 
scientiae  iuris  operam  dedit.  His  legal  knowledge  justifies  the  assumption  of 
Boman  nationality.    At  all  events  he  was  no  freedman  (see  Suet.  rhet.  8]  above 
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§  86,  8),  bat  probably  the  son  of  one.  (FLachmanh,  de  font.  Liv.  2, 19).  That  he 
belonged  to  the  period  of  the  Graochi,  appears  from  Cic.  de  div.  1,  56  C  Gracehu$ 
multii  dixU^  ut  tcripium  apud  eundem  Ccteiium  e$t,  aibi  in  aomnii  .  .  .  frcUrem  visum 
e»$e  .  .  .  hoc  antequam  tribunu$  pi.  C.  ChrtMcehus  factua  eat  et  w  audiiae  acrUni  Ciidima 
et  ilium  dixiaae  muUia,  Yal.  Max.  1,  7,  6  Caeliua  etiam,  certua  romanae  hiatoriae 
auctor^  aermonem  deearead  auaa  aurea  iUo  adhue  vivo  perveniaae  acribiL  Vbllsi.  2, 
9, 6  vetuatior  Siaennafuit  Caeliua, — The  date  of  his  work  is  doubtful.  In  it,  however, 
the  death  of  C.  Graoohus  (a.  688/121)  was  mentioned  (Cic.  de  div.  1,  56).  Goel. 
Antip.  ap.  Plin.  XH.  2, 169  says  vidiaae  ae  qui  navigaaaei  ex  Hiapania  in  Aelkiopiam 
commercii  gratia.  If  this  oircumnavigator  of  Afrioa  was  Eudozos  of  Gyzicus 
(Poseidonioe  ap.  St&abo  2  p.  98  G.  Mxla  8, 90),  which  is  uncertain  notwithstanding 
the  argument  of  KTXeumann,  Phil.  45,  885,  Goelius  can  hardly  have  composed 
his  work  earlier  than  about  644/110. 

The  work  was  dedicated  to  L.  Aelius  Stilo  (§  148) :  Cobhif.  ad  Her.  4, 18  quo  in 
vitio  (in  the  verborum  transieotio)  eat  Coeliua  (the  best  MSS.  vary  between  this 
spelling  and  Caelius)  aaaiduue^  ut  hoc  eat  *  in  pricre  lihro  haa  rea  ad  te  aeriptaa  Luci 
miaimua  AeliJ*  FMabx,  studd.  Luciliana,  Bonn  1882,  96.  Gf.  Gic.  or.  280  quod 
(traioere  verba)  ae  L.  Coeliua  Antipater  in  prooemio  belli  puniei  niai  neceaaario  factu- 
rum  negat,  ,  ,  .  et  hie  quidem,  qui  hanc  a  L,  Aelio  (so  APopma:  MSS.  a  Lcdio;  but 
Laelius,  who  died  soon  after  629/125,  can  hardly  have  been  alive  when  the  history 
of  Gaelius  appeared)  ad  quern  acripait^  ,  .  .  veniam  petit^  et  utitur  ea  traiectiane  ver- 
borum et  nihUo  tamen  apliua  eosplet  oonduditque  aententiaa.  Very  likely  a  declaration 
to  this  effect  was  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  whole  work,  and  not  of  some  part 
of  it,  and  probably  it  dealt  with  the  second  Punic  war,  to  which  most  of  the 
extant  fragments  (see  n.  7)  relate.  Gf.  Fbonto  p.  62  rari  veterum  acriptorum  in  eum 
laborem  .  .  .  verba  induatrioaiua  qw»erendi  ae  commiaere  .  .  .  poetarum  .  .  .  maxime 
Enniua  eumque  atudioae  aemulatua  L,  Coeliua,  Fbonto  p.  114  hiatoriam  acripeere  .  .  . 
verbia  Cato  muUiiugia,  Coeliua  aingulia.  To  this  work  perhaps  belongs  also  p.  258 
necdum  legi  Coelianum  excerplum  nee  legam  {f  reddam)  priuaquam  ipae  aenaua  venatua 
fuero.  Gig.  de  div.  1,  49  hoe  item  in  SUenij  quem  Caeliua  aequitur^  graeca  hiatoria 
eat :  ia  (Silenus)  autem  dUigentiaaume  rea  HannibcUia  peraecutua  eat.  This  historical 
work  of  C]k)elius  comprised  7  books.  Book  1  described  the  years  586/218  sq.,  b.  2 
588/216  sq.,  b.  8  began  with  540/214  (see  Gell.  10,  1,  8).  In  b.  6  was  related 
Scipio's  landing  in  Africa  550/204  (Non.  187).  B.  7  contained  the  last  three 
years  551/208-558/201.    WSibolih  1. 1.  46.    GFUhoeb,  PhiL  40, 188. 

6.  Antipater  was  not  deficient  in  critical  faculty  (Pbiscian.  GL.  2, 883  Coeliua 
*  ex  acriptia  eorum  qui  veri  arbitrantur '  paaaive  {nroKofifidyoprai)  and  love  of  truth 
(Liv.  21,  46, 10.  27,  27, 18) :  he  availed  himself  of  numerous  native  authorities,  e.g, 
Fabius  Pictor,  Gators  Origines,  Ennius  (see  n.  5),  the  laudatio  of  Maroellus  (§  81, 
5);  that  he  made  use  of  the  memoirs  of  the  elder  Scipio  is  conjectured  by 
LKbllbb,  d.  2.  pun.  Krieg  u.  s.  Quellen,  Marb.  1875 ;  and  Sikqlin  LI.  54 :  but  he 
had  also  recourse  to  opposition  authorities,  esp.  to  Silenus  (n.  5 ;  see  HBujack, 
de  Sileno  scriptore  Hannibalis,  KOnigsb.  1^9),  which  was  a  decided  step  in 
advance  of  the  one-sided  views  which  had  thus  far  prevailed.  Goelius  gave  special 
attention  to  the  external  form  of  his  history,  and  no  doubt  the  chief  merit  of  his 
work  consisted,  in  accordance  with  the  intention  of  its  author,  in  the  lucid, 
skilfully  chosen,  ornate  and  copiously  flowing  diction.  Thus  the  fragments 
indicate  the  interlarding  of  the  work  with  speeches  composed  by  himself  (e.g,  those 
of  Gcurthaginians),  and  a  propensity  to  amplification  and  to  highly  coloured 
descriptions  (Liv.  29,  27,  18  sqq.  Non.  187 ;  frequent  use  of  the  praes.  histori- 
cum),  exaggerations,  carelessness  in   regard  to  geography  (WOlfflih  LI.  61) 
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and  to  numerical  statements  (Lit.  29,  25,  8  CadimM  vi  tibttimel  UKmero  Ua  ad 
immensmm  muHitudinu  $peciem  auget),  prominence  given  to  the  interpretation  of 
dreams  and  portents  (WOlfflih  1.1.  75)  ;  he  also  showed  enough  partiality  for  the 
Bomans :  see  WOlfklix  1.1.  28.  88.  44.  78. — Livy  in  his  third  decade  nses  him  far 
more  often  than  he  acknowledges;  in  opposition  to  JBStubji,  quae  ratio  inter 
tertiam  decadem  Livii  et  Antipatri  historias  intercedat,  WArzb.  1888,  see  LBaukr, 
phDoL  Bundsch.  1884,  1578.  He  was  also  used  by  Plutarch  (in  the  Fab.  and 
MaroeUus ;  see  Soltau,  de  fontt.  Plut.  in  sec  beUo  Punioo  enarrando,  Bonn  1870. 
EWOlfflix  1.1.  28. 79)  and  especially  by  Cassius  Dio  (see  M.  Poshkr,  quibus  auctori- 
bus  in  bello  Hannibalioo  enarr.  usus  sit  Cass.  Dio,  Bonn  1874).  That  Polybioe 
made  use  of  Coelius,  who  was  his  junior  by  a  whole  generation,  as  SisaLiK 
(LI.  69)  holds,  is  not  proved  and  is  a  priori  improbable.  On  the  other  hand  there 
appears  evidence  of  his  having  been  used  in  Valerius  Maxim  us  (HPktkr,  hist. 
reU.  1,  ccxxiv.  BIXraxz,  Beitr.  z.  Quellenkrit.  des  YaL  Max.,  Posen  1876,  24),  in 
Frontinus  and  in  the  author  of  the  short  work  de  viris  illustribus  (§414,4, 
WOLtTLiH  1.1.  77,  80).  In  general  cf.  on  the  employment  of  Coelius^  history, 
especially  in  Livy,  KBOttcher,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  5,  851.  HPbteb,  hist.  relL  1,  ocxxv. 
ASchAfeb,  histor.  Zeitschr.  28,  486.  EWOlpflin  LI.  AvGutschmid,  Lit.  Centr. 
BL  1872,  1188.  KWNitzsch,  rOm.  Annalistik,  Berl.  1878.  OGilbkrt  LI. 
WSiEOLiir  U. — M.  Brutus  (cf.  n.  4  ad  fin.)  had  also  epitomized  this  work  (Cic. 
Att.  18,  8  epUomen  Bruti  Caelianorum  vdim  mihi  mitUu,  cf.  Chabis.  OL.  1,  220 
Brutus  et  Coelius  frequetder  eo  usi  sufd),  Paulus  (perhaps  Julius  Paulus  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian  ?  see  §  858,  4)  elucidated  Antipater  (antiquated  forms) ;  cf. 
Chabis.  GL.  1, 148  Paulus  in  Coelii  hist{oriarum  or  -ae)  libr,  I;  cf.  ib.  126.  217.  241. 

7.  Among  the  fragments  of  Coelius  are  many  which  relate  to  ethnology  and 
geography,  to  legends  and  etymology.  These  can  only  be  included  in  the  history 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  on  the  supposition  that  they  formed  part  of  digressions 
in  that  history :  this  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  comparatively  large  number 
of  such  notices.  Hence  first  JMeubsiub,  then  ThPlCss  (de  Cinciis,  Bonn  1865) 
and  recently  WSieolim  1.1.  have  inferred  that  Coelius  composed  a  second  anti- 
quarian work.  On  this  theory  Coelius^  history  would  be  earlier,  while  the  anti- 
quarian work,  to  which  might  be  assigned  the  mention  of  C.  Gracchus^  death  and 
the  dedication  to  C.  Laelius  [see  however  n.  5],  would  be  later.  But  no  convincing 
evidence  of  two  such  works  by  Coelius  can  be  produced ;  neither  can  this  be 
proved  from  the  epitome  Caelianorum  (see  n.  6) ;  it  is  likewise  strange  that  the  two 
works  are  not  distinguished  by  special  names  (both  would  be  quoted  as  historiae, 
the  historical  work  being  in  addition  called  annales),  and  lastly  that,  for  both,  the 
number  of  books  in  the  citations  does  not  exceed  \il.  See,  besides,  for  two  works 
SiEOLiN  1.1.  and  Phil.Wschr.  1888,  1451  EZabnckb,  WschrfklPh.  1886,  515 ;  for 
the  other  view  e.g.  GFUngeb,  OGilbebt,  BPOhlmamn,  PhiL  Anz.  10,  884  sqq. 
HPeteb,  JJ.  125,  97  and  others. 

8.  Collection  of  the  fragments  of  Antipater :  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1, 147 ;  fragm. 
98.  OGilbebt,  die  Fragm.  des  Coel.  Antip.,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  10,  865  and  Sieglin, 
die  Fragm.  des  Coel.  Antip.,  ib,  11,  1. — Cf.  in  addition  WGboen  van  Pbinstebeb 
(Leiden  1821)  and  BANauta  (Leid.  1822) ;  OMeltzeb,  de  L.  Coelio  Antipatro,  Lps. 
1867.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  ccxiii.  EWOlfflin,  Antiochus  von  Syrakus  und 
Coelius  Antipater  (Winterthur  1872)  22 ;  edition  of  Liv.  XXI,  p.  viii.  ThZielinski, 
d.  letzten  Jahre  d.  2.  pun.  Kriegs,  Lpz.  1880, 112. 

9.  Festus  158*,  21  cuius  historiae  auctor  est  Alfius  lihro  I  belli  carthaginiensis, 
HPeteb,  hist.  reU.  1,  ccxxxvi.  ccclxvii. 
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138.  In  this  period  we  have  as  antiquarians  the  annalist  C. 
Sempronius  Tuditaniis  (cos.  626/129)  and  M.  Junius,  a  partisan 
of  the  Gracchi ;  the  first  was  the  author  of  an  historical  work 
and  of  libri  magistratuum,  the  latter  of  a  work  de  potestatibus. 
Another  was  Junius_Congus.  The  poet  L.  Accius,  who  flourished 
about  this  time,  was  also  a  scholar  (§  134,  7.  8.  11).  Others  were 
especially  busied  in  making  the  old  literature  accessible  and  in- 
telligible, e.g.  Lampadio  and  Vargunteius. 

1.  C.  Sempronius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Tuditanus,  triumphed  as  consul  Kal.  Oct.  625/129 
de  lapudibus  (OIL.  1,  p.  459,  xxi).  PEE.  6,  976.  Cic.  Brut.  95  C.  Tuditanus  cum 
omni  vita  atque  victu  excultus  aique  expolUut  turn  eius  degaru  est  habitum  etiam  orationii 
genui,  Dionyb.  1,  U  oi  Xoyivraroi  rwy  ^fiaucww  (rvyypa^^ciiy,  ip  oTs  iirrt  n6pKi6s  re  Kdr<a¥ 
.  .  .  jceU  rdi'ot  ZtfjLirpunos  koI  AXkoi  ffvxvol,  Cf .  ib.  1, 18.  The  notice  there  given  con- 
cerning the  aborigines  of  Italy  is  probably  taken  from  his  history,  as  well  as  the 
one  about  Begulus  in  Gell.  7, 4, 1  and  about  the  triumph  of  Flamininus  (a.  560/194) 
in  Plot.  Flam.  14.  Hence  his  work  seems  to  have  been  after  the  manner  of  the 
Annalists  in  dealing  both  with  archaic  and  contemporary  history.  Besides  this, 
TudUanus  libro  III  magistratuum  is  quoted  (Micbob.  1, 18, 21)  on  leap-years,  and  tfi 
commetiiario  XIII C.  Tuditani  (Messala  ap.  G«ll.  18,  15,  4)  on  the  praetor,  and  to 
this  work  may  also  belong  the  notices  concerning  the  nundinae  (Magrob.  1, 16, 82) 
and  the  trib.  pi.  (Ascon.  ad  Cornel,  p.  76  Or.  68  K-S.).  In  treating  of  leap-years, 
which  were  by  many  connected  with  Numa,  the  author  may  there  also  have 
referred  to  the  supposed  books  of  Numa  found  a.  578/181  (§  72, 2),  and  we  may  there- 
fore understand  of  the  same  work  Plin.  NH.  18,  87  hoc  idem  trculit  L.  Piso  censorius 
primo  cammentariorum  .  .  .  Tuditanua  tertio  decimo,  Numae  decretorum  fuisse. 
(HPeteb,  rell.  1,  ccxi  differs  from  this).  Tuditanus  is  also  mentioned  Plin.  NH. 
ind.  auct.  to  bk.  12.    The  fragments  ap.  HPetkr,  hist.  rell.  1, 142 :  fragm.  89. 

2.  Plin.  NH.  88,  86  idque  duravit  ultra  C.  Qracchum,  luniua  certe,  qui  ab 
amicitia  eius  Ghraeekanus  appeUatus  est,  scriptum  rdiquit.  Cemsorin.  d.  n.  20,  2  magis 
lunio  Oracehano  et  I^vio  et  Varrani  et  Suetonio  credendum;  cf.  ib.  20,  4.  22,  9 
(above  §  126, 1).  Yareo  LL.  6,  88  u^  Fulvius  scribit  et  lunius  ;  cf .  ib.  5,  42.  48.  55. 
6,  95  tfi  M.  lunii  cammentariis,  Uu*.  dig.  1, 18, 1  pr. :  Gracchanus  denique  lunius 
libro  septimo  de  potestatibus,  from  which  Lyd.  de  magistr.  1,  24  'loOyiot  Tpcucxioy^s  iv 
Ttf  xepL  i^vffiup.  The  work  was  addressed  to  his  friend  Pomponius,  the  father  of 
Atticus  (Cic.  leg.  8, 49  c^  potestatum  iure  .  .  .  pluribus  verbis  scripsit  ad  patrem  tuum 
Jf.  lunius  sodtUis,  perite  meo  quidem  iudicio  et  dUigenter).  The  scanty  fragments 
show  that  lunius  endeavoured  to  combine  the  investigation  of  the  subject-matter 
with  definitions  of  terms ;  partiality  to  Gracchus  is  possible  but  cannot  be  traced  in 
them.  Nor  can  direct  use  of  Gracchanus^  work  be  proved  after  Varro.  HEDirk- 
SKN,  BruchsttLcke  der  rum.  Juristen  (KOnigsb.  1814)  p.  56.  LMercklin,  de  lunio 
Gracchano,  Dorp.  1840.  41  U.  MHbrtz,  de  Cinciis  (1842)  88.  PB£.  4,  584. 
JBbcker  ZfAW.  1854,  nr.  16.    Huschke,  iurispr.  anteiust.^  8. 

8.  LuciL.  ap.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  7  nee  doctissimis,  nam  Gaium  (?)  Persium  (§  186, 
9)  haece  legere  nolo,  lunium  Congum  volo  i.e.  (cf.  §  148,  8)  he  objects  to  be  read  by 
learned  scholars,  but  desires  educated  readers,  and  sis  such  Juniiis  Congus.  Cic.  de 
or.  1,  256  (the  orator  Antonius  §  152, 1  says,  a.  668/91)  historiam  et  prudentiam 
iuris  puUici  et  antiquitatis  f  iter  et  exempiorum  cqpiam  ...  a  viro  Optimo  et  istis 
rebus  instructissimo,/amiliari  m^o  Congo  (Umgo  in  the  MSS.)  mutwdfor,    pPlanc.  58 
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(delivered  a.  700/54)  neque  fuU  qui  id  (some  antiquarian  matter)  nobit  narraret^ 
praesertim  mortuo  Congo  (conco  in  the  MSS.)*  On  this  the  Schol.  Bob.  264  Or. : 
ideo  Tnentionem  Congi  videtur  inlerpoauiase^  (Z^^o^  P^  Ulud  tempwi  dece99er<U  (?  this 
is  only  inferred  from  the  mortuo  Congo;  Conguswas  probably  older  than  Antonins, 
and  most  have  been  bom  abont  600/154),  homo  curiotus  et  diligem  eruendae 
vetuiUUia,  nam  historicut  ^nan/uUy.  KLBoth,  BhM.  8,  618.  HPbtbb,  hist.  rell. 
1,  CLXXiii.  JBecker  (see  n.  2.  ad  fin.)  connects  him  with  Graochanos;  against 
this  see  CMFbancken,  oomm.  crit.  ad  Lucil.  2  (1871),  86. 

4.  C.  Octavius  Lampadio  was,  according  to  Sitbt.  gramm.  1  (see  §  41, 1)  the 
first  who,  at  the  sugg^tion  of  Krates  of  Pergamns  (in  Bome  about  585/169),  criti* 
cally  revised,  lectured  on  and  explained  the  works  of  the  earliest  Latin  poets ;  he 
gave  special  attention  to  the  poems  of  Naevius ;  he  published  afresh  in  7  books 
Naevius*  beUum  punicum,  which  before  was  extant  only  in  a  single  volume  (Snxr. 
gramm.  2,  see  §  95,  8).  His  editions  were  renowned  and  continued  to  be  respected 
down  to  a  late  period  (Fronto  p.  20 ;  see  §  159, 10.  Ennius*  annalet  Lampadioni$ 
manu  emendati  ap.  Gbll.  18,  5,  11;  see  §  101,  4).  Junior  to  Lampadio  was 
Q.  Vargunteius,  who  eertia  diebu$  in  magna  frequentia  pronuntiabat  Ennius  (§  101, 4) 
and  who  likewise  handled  the  old  poets  technically  as  a  grammarian  (§  41, 
2, 1. 12). 

139.  The  Stoic  philosophy  was  in  the  Gracchan  period  pro- 
fessed by  C.  Blossius  of  Cumae,  the  faithful  friend  of  Ti.  Gracchus^ 
and  by  Q.  TiTbero  (cos.  636/118),  a  man  of  high  principles, 
though  of  one-sided  mind,  who  was  also  a  jurist.  In  the  augur 
Q,  Scaevola  (cos.  637/117)  legal  knowledge  preponderated  over 
his  Stoicism.  Juridical  ^orks  were  in  this  period  composed  by 
C.  Livius  Drusus. 

1.  Plut.  Ti.  Gr.  8  Ato^dj^oi/t  rod  ^i^opos  Kal  BXwnrlov  rod  ^i\o<r6<fMiv  irapopfiriadtrr<iip 
aMw.  &v.  .  .  .  ^y  .  .  .  6  B\.  a6r6$€P  ^('IraXiat  KvfMtos,  'ArriTdrpov  toO  Tapcriut 
yryoyufs  iv  dtrret  ffwi^Oris  kcU  rerifxrifjtdvot  ix  adroG  wpoatpufyfymn  ypaimdrtop  ^iXoad^p. 
Cf.  ib.20.    Crc.Lael.87.    PEE.  1»,  2899. 

2.  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  grandson  of  L.  Aemilius  Panlus  and  nephew  of  Africanos 
Minor,  praetor  probably  681/128,  cos.  suff.  686/118,  a  favourite  pupil  of  Panaitios. 
His  Stoicism,  though  not  unfavourable  to  his  juridical  studies,  was  an  impediment 
to  his  oratory,  and  as  he  carried  it  out  most  rigorously  in  practice,  he  appeared 
to  his  contemporaries  as  a  crotchety  personage ;  PBE.  1',  884.  Cic.  Lael.  87  Ti, 
Gracchum  remp,  vexantem  a  Q,  Tuhero4ie  .  .  .  derelictum  videbamus.  Brut.  117 
Q.  Aeliua  Tubero  fuit  .  .  .  nuUo  in  oratorum  numerOy  sed  vita  »everu$  et  congruent  cum 
ea  disciplina  quam  colebat,  paulo  etiam  durior.  .  .  ut  vita  aic  orations  durue^  incultua^ 
horridus,  .  .  .  fuit  autem  conatans  civie  etfortie  et  in  primis  C.  Graccho  motestue^' quod 
indicat  Oracchi  in  eum  oratio.  aunt  etiam  in  Gracchum  Tuberonia,  iafuit  mediocria 
in  dicendoy  doctiaaimua  in  diaputando.  The  belief  that  Laelius  composed  for  him 
the  funeral  oration  on  his  uncle  Scipio  Africanus  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  841)  is  probably 
based  on  a  confusion  (§  181,  2).  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  40  Q,  Tubero^  ille  aioicua^ 
Panaetii  auditor^  qui  et  ipse  conaul,  Cic.  ap.  G^ll.  1,  22,  7  nee  vero  acientia  iuria 
maioribua  auia  Q,  Aeliua  Tubero  defuitj  doctrina  etiam  auper/uit^  explained  by 
G-RLLiDs:  diadplinaa  enim  Tubero  atoicaa  et  dialecticaa  perccUluerat,  Panaitios  himself, 
Hecaton  and  Poseidonios  addressed  philosophical  writings  to  him.    The  juridical 
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writings  of  Q.  Tabero  in  the  Cioeronian  period  (see  §  206, 1)  are  frequently  based 
upon  him. 

8.  Q.  Mucins  Q.  f .  Q.  n.  Scaevola,  distinguished  from  his  nephew  of  the  same 
name  (§  154, 1)  by  the  appellation  of  augur,  bom  c  595/159  (a.  625/129  he  is  tarn 
aeiate  quaestoriua,  Cic.  de  rep.  18),  cos.  687/117,  died  later  than  666/88  (Val.  Max.  8, 

8,  5).  PBE.  5, 188.  He  was  no  real  orator  (Cic.  Brut.  102  aratorum  in  numero  non 
fuU ;  cf .  de  or.  1,  89.  214.  284),  much  less  a  philosopher,  though  a  friend  of  Panai- 
tios  (Cic.  de  or.  1, 45).  His  excellence  lay  in  *  respondere  de  iure,'  but  he  seems  not 
to  have  written  anything.  Ykllei.  2,  9,  2  QMueiu9  iuris  Bcientia  quam  propria 
eloquerUiae  nomine  celebrior  fuit,  Gic.  Brut.  102  iuri$  civilia  inUUegentia  atqne  omni 
prudenliae  genere  prttestitit,  212  peritiMtmus  iurii  idemque  pereomis  ett  hahituM, 
Atticus  and  Cicero  as  adulescentuli  used  to  assist  at  his  consultations  (Cic.  leg. 
1, 18.  Lael.  1.  Brut.  806).  With  all  his  firmness  of  character  he  was  at  the  same 
time  an  amiable  person  {comiUr^  ut  BoUbat^  Cic.  de  or.  1,  85  and  284  eximia 
9uavitate)j  even  a  ioculatar  (ad  Att.  4,  16,  8).  But  the  Q.  Scaevola,  whom  Flint 
ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81, 1)  mentions  as  the  author  of  latciva  earmina  (quoting  from  these 
de  dub.  nom.  GL.  5,  575,  24  Scaevola  '  Uueae  dunee  * ;  cf.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  101,  7), 
likewise  the  author  of  the  epigram  on  Cicero's  poem  Marius  (Q.  Cic.  ap.  Cic.  leg. 
1, 2  ut  ait  Scaevola  defratrie  m«%  Mario,  *  caneecet  saedia  innumerahUibue  *),  and  lastly 
the  Moi^jccQt  Zjcev6\ar  whose  epigram  on  a  bucolic  subject  is  to  be  found  Anth.  Pal. 

9,  217,  is  not  he,  but  rather  his  son  Q.  Scaevola  (trib.  pi.  700/54 ;  PBE.  5, 188),  who 
a.  695/59  was  among  the  cohors  amicorum  of  the  poetaster  Q.  Cicero.  AIHaupt, 
opusc  1, 214. — AScHMBiDEB,  die  drei  Scaevola  Ciceros,  Mtbich.  1879,  5. 

4.  C.  Livius  C.  f.  Drusus,  the  elder  brother  of  the  cons,  of  6^,  112  (§  186, 11). 
Cic.  Tusc  5,  112  C.  Druti  domum  compleri  a  conaultoribue  eolitam  accepimut ;  .  .  . 
caecum  adhib^Mnt  ducem,  Val.  Max.  8,  7,  4  Liviue  Drueua,  qui  et  aelatia  viribue  et 
(Mcie  oculorum  defectue  ius  civile  populo  benigni$9ime  interpretaUu  est  utUiaeimaque 
discere  id  cupientibue  monumenta  compoeuit,   '*" 

140.  The  bloody  suppression  of  the  Gracchic  movement  in- 
creased the  haughtiness  of  the  nobility  to  the  highest  degree  and 
brought  about  the  disgraceful  acts  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha 
(a.  643/111-648/106),  but  also  called  up  an  avenger  in  the  person 
of  C.  Marius.  In  respect  to  literature,  the  years  between  636/119 
and  660/104  are  the  period  in  which  C.  Lucilius  and  L.  Afranius 
flourished.  To  this  period  belong  besides  the  tragic  poet  C. 
Titius,  Atta  the  composer  of  togatae,  the  epigrammatists  Pom- 
pilius,  Valerius  Aedituus  and  Catulus,  the  learned  Q.  Valerius 
Soranus,  and  Porcius  Licinus. 

1.  The  strange  humourist  Valerius  Yalentinus  (from  Yibo  Valentia  ?)  seems 
also  to  belong  to  this  period.  Fbstus  868  Tappulam  legem  (§  49, 1)  convivcUem  Jicto 
nomine  conecripeit  iocoeo  carmine  Valerius  Valentinu9j  cuius  meminit  Lucilius  hoc  modo 
*  Tappulam  rident  legem  concenae  optimi,^  Val.  Max.  8,  1,  8  C  Cosconium  ServUia 
lege  reum{o,  667/87)  .  .  .  Valeri  Valentini  (uxusatoris  eius  recitatum  in  iudicio  carmen, 
in  quo  puerum  praetextatum  et  ingenuam  virginem  a  se  corrupCam  poetico  ioco 
signijicaverat,  erexit.  Cf.  §  114,  2.  P.  BOchkleb,  Bonner  Ind.  lect.  1877,  5. — In  the 
year  1882  was  found  in  Veroelli  a  bronze  fragment  of  a  ^lex^  Tappula,  a  pot-house 
formulary  drawn  up  quite  in  the  legal  style,  but  with  oomio  nomenclature,  etc 
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(M.  Mnltivoms,  P.  Properocins  (JLi,  Ftm««  Me)ito\  (jpro  trt&^n  Satnreia);  it 
appears  from  the  writing  to  belong  to  the  Angostan  time :  probably  a  joke  pro- 
daced  in  some  festive  club  in  allusion  to  the  lex  Tappula,  which  had  been  famous 
from  the  time  of  Valerius.  In  L  1 .  .  .  iu»  Tapponii  /.  Tappo,  The  name  Tappo 
seems  to  have  had  a  scandalous  significance  (cf.  Catcix.  104,  4).  Momhs.,  arch. 
Zeit.  40,  176;  bull.  arch.  1882,  186  (with  facsimile).  On  the  inscription 
AKiEssLiiro,  oonjectan.  U,  Oreifsw.  YorL  Yerz.  1884/85,  iv.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht. 
1,282. 

141.  As  orators  of  this  period  we  have  the  grandson  of  the 
elder  Cato,  M.  Cato  (cos.  636/118),  Q.  Metellus  (cos.  646/109),  the 
Epicurean  T.  Albucius  lashed  by  Lucilius,  C.  Ghilba,  C.  Fimbria 
(cos.  650/104),  C.  Titius,  who  has  already  been  mentioned  above 
as  a  tragic  writer,  and  others. 

1.  Gell.  18,  20  (19),  10  M.  Cato  M.  /.  M,  n.  it  tatit  vehemens  orator  fuit 
mviUoMque  orationet  ad  exemplum  avi  Bcriptat  rdiquit  et  comnd  cum  Q.  Marcio  Rege 
fuit  (a.  686/118)  inque  eo  cotuuUUu  in  Africa  .  .  .  mortem  obit.  Cicero  in  his  Brutus 
does  not  mention  him.  Perhaps,  however,  his  speeches  may  have  been  mixed  up 
with  those  of  his  grandfather.  See  also  Fsst.  154,  25.  Prisciajt.  GL.  1,  90  (Cato 
nepot  de  actiombui  ad  populum  ne  lex  9ua  abrogetur), 

2.  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Numidicus,  cos.  645/109  (against  Jugurtha),  censor 
652/102 ;  PBE.  2,  80.  Vbllbi.  2,  9,  1  mentions  him  and  Scaurus  as  second-rate 
orators  of  their  time.  Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  185.  Gell.  1,  6,  1  oratio  Metelli  Numidici 
(rather  Macedonicij  see  above  §  181,  7 ;  see  31Wekde,  de  Caeciliis  Met.  1875,  56) 
gravis  ac  diserti  viriy  quam  in  Centura  dixit  tuL  populum  de  dwcendia  uxoribua, 
Liv.  per.  59  Q.  Metdlus  ceneor  cemuit  ut  cogerentur  omnea  ducere  uxorea  .  .  .  extat 
oratio  eiua  quam  Augustus  Caesar  .  .  ,  in  senatu  recU<tvit.  Cf.  Suet.  Aug.  89 
recitavit  .  .  .  orationem  Q,  MeteUi  de  prole  augenda.    Cf .  §  148,  4  in  fin. 

8.  Cic.  Brut.  181  doctus  etiam  Ghraecis  T.  Albucius^  vd  potius  paene  Ghraecus  .  .  . 
licet  ex  orationibus  iudicare.  fuit  autem  Athenis  adolescensy  perfectus  Ifpicureus 
(cf.  nat.  d.  1,  98)  evaserat.  There  Q.  Scaevola  met  him  a.  688/121  and  made  fun  of 
him,  a  scene  described  by  Lucilius  in  his  satires ;  see  §  148,  4  in  fin.  Cic.  fin.  1,  8. 
or.  149.  Varro  Men.  127  Blich.  de  Albuci  subus  Athenis  (Cf.  Hor.  E.  1,  4, 16).  A. 
651/106  he  was  accused  and  sentenced  on  account  of  extortions,  whereupon  he  re- 
turned to  Athens  and  lived  there  quietly  as  a  philosopher  (Cic.  Tusc.  5,  106). 
Perhaps  he  then  composed  an  Epicurean  didactic  poem,  if  he  is  the  person  to 
whom  Fronto  refers  p.  118 :  in  poetis  quis  ignorat  ut  gracilis  sit  LucUius^  Albucius 
aridus^  sublimit  Lucretius  f.    MHertz  JJ.  107,  888. 

4.  Cic.  Brut.  127  C.  Gaiba  (quaestor  634/120)  Servi  (§  181,  4)  .  .  .  fUius,  P. 
Crassi  (188,  5)  .  .  .  gener^  .  .  .  rogatione  Mamilia^  lugurthinae  coniurationis  invidia^ 
cum  pro  sese  ipse  dixisset^  oppressus  est  {a.  644/110).  extcU  eitM  peroratio,  qui  epilogue 
dicitur  ;  qui  tanto  in  honore  pueris  nobis  erat  ut  eum  etiam  edisceremus. 

5.  Cic.  Brut.  129  C.  (Flavins)  Fimbria  .  .  .  bonus  auctor  in  senatu,  idem 
tolerabUis  patronus  nee  rudis  in  iure  civHij  et  cum  virtute  turn  etiam  ipso  orationis 
yenere  liber,  cuius  orationes  pueri  legebamus^  qutu  iam  reperire  vix  possumus, 
Cf.  de  or.  2,  91. 

6.  As  orators  of  the  same  period,  though  without  detailed  mention  of  published 
speeches,  Cicero  notices  P.  Scipio  and  L.  Bestia  (Brut.  128),  C.  Licinius  Nerva  (ib. 
129),  C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  M.  Brutus  and  L.  Caesulenus  (ib.  180),  M.  Silanus,  M. 
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Aurelius  Scauros,  A.  PoetumiuB  Albinus,  the  flamen  Albinus,  Q.  Coepio  (ib.  185), 
C.  and  L.  Memmii  (cf.  Sall.  lug.  80,  4),  Sp.  Thorius,  M.  Marcellos  and  his  adopted 
son  P.  Lentulus  (Brut.  186),  L.  Cotta  (ib.  187);  also  L.  Apuleius  Satuminus 
(seditiosorum  omnium  post  Graecho8  eloquentissimus,  ib.  224),  C.  Servilius  Glaucia 
(ib.).    Here  belongs  also  C.  Canius,  see  §  186, 10  ad  fin. 

7.  Macbob.  8,  16, 14  Gaius  Titiu9,  vir  etetiUis  LucUiancte^  in  orcUiane  qua  legem 
Fanniam  (a.  598/161)  suasit,  Cic.  Brut.  167  eiuadem  (as  M.  Antonius  and  L.  Crassus) 
fere  temporUfuU  eques  rom.  C,  TitiuSy  qui  meo  iudicio  eo  pervenisse  videtur  quo  potuit 
fere  latinus  orator  sine  grttecia  litteria  et  sine  multo  usu  pervenire,  huius  orcUiones 
tantum  argutiarum^  tantum  exemptorum^  tantum  urbanitatis  habent  ut  paene  attico 
siilo  scriplae  esse  videaniur,  easdem  argutias  in  tragoedias  satis  quidem  ilU  iteute, 
sed  parum  tragice  iramtulit^  see  §  145,  1.  These  dates  do  not  ag^ree.  If  Titius 
flourished  about  a.  630/124,  having  been  bom  about  600/154  (cf .  Pbonto,  ep.  p.  20 : 
contigisse  quid  tale  M,  Porcio  aut.  Q,  Ennio  aut  C,  Oraccho  aut  Titio  poetaef  and 
Novius  68  Bibb,  in  tragoedia  Tiii\  he  might  be  described  as  a  man  aetatis 
Lucilianae^  and  at  the  same  time  fere  eiusdem  temporis  as  Antonius  and  Crassus, 
but  that  he  should  have  spoken  pro  lege  Fannia  as  earlj  as  598/161  is  hardly 
credible.  Therefore  either  two  persons  called  alike  C.  Titius  are  supposed  (KW 
Pi  DEBIT  on  Brut.  p.  284)  or  the  name  in  Macbob.  is  held  to  be  corrupt  (LMtrLLEB, 
Q.  Ennius  96).  Perhaps,  however,  Macrobius  only  erred  as  to  the  name  of  the  law ; 
Titius  spoke  not  for  the  Fannia  but  for  one  of  the  later  leges  sumptuariae,  which 
completed  the  earlier  law  and  increased  its  severity,  perhaps  the  lex  Aemilia 
sumptuaria  689/115  or  the.  lex  Licinia  (cf.  §  148, 1),  which  in  plerisque  cum  Fannia 
congruit  (Macbob.  8,  17,  8).  The  characterisation  in  Cicero  (Brut.  1.1.),  especially 
with  reference  to  the  wealth  of  argutiae  and  exempla  in  the  speeches  of  Titius,  is 
well  supported  by  the  large  fragment  (in  Macb.  LI.)  of  his  speech  for  the  sumptuary 
law  (a  description  of  the  behaviour  of  the  aristocratic  youth  of  Bome) :  but  this 
unrestrained  vein  of  harsh  satire  and  rude  criticism  hardly  deserves  praise  as 
urhanitas  and  stilus  paene  attieus^  nor  on  the  other  hand  was  it  possible  for  Titius, 
who  wrote  tragedies,  to  have  been  sine  litteris  graecis  ;  at  most  he  might  have  been 
wanting  in  close  acquaintance  with  Greek  rhetoric  On  the  title  of  a  tragedy 
(Protesilaus),  of  which  the  genuineness  may  be  disputed,  see  Bibbeck,  com. '  116. — 
Haym,  de  C.  Titio,  Lauban  1882.  Mommsek,  BG.  2<*,  403.  454.  BOcheleb,  Greifsw. 
Ind.  lect.  1868/69  p.  4.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  612 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 189. 

142.  A  many-sided  literary  activity  was  in  this  period  shown 
by  the  two  optimates  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  (cos.  649/106)  and  Q. 
Lutatius  Catulus  (cos.  662/102):  the  noble  Eufus  was  an  adherent 
of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  an  orator,  an  authority  and  a  writer  on 
questions  of  law,  lastly  the  author  of  a  history  written  in  Greek, 
and  of  an  autobiography.  The  somewhat  desultory  Catulus,  in 
addition  to  his  political  and  military  labours,  wrote  an  account 
of  his  life,  and  incidentally  also  playful  epigrams.  Other  works 
attributed  to  him  were  probably  written  by  his  freedman  Lutatius 
Daphnis.  Sempronius  Asellio  likewise  confined  himself  to  the 
narration  of  events  within  his  own  experience,  but  endeavoured  in 
intentional  opposition  to  previous  methods  to  introduce  a  more 
serious  treatment  of  history.    He  undertook  to  treat  at  the  same 
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time  of  the  internal  development  of  the  state  and  aimed,  evidently 
under  the  influence  of  Polybios,  at  presenting  it  in  a  pragmatic 
form. 

1.  P.  Butilius  Bufus  waA  bom  c.  596/158  (see  Cic.  Brut.  85  and  Appiam.  Hisp. 
88),  and  grew  up  in  the  circle  of  Africanus  minor,  under  whom  he  (like  Asellio 
and  Lucilius)  had  served  in  the  Numantine  war  (a.  620/184  sq.)  as  trib.  mil.  (App. 
Hist.  88,  cf.  Cic.  de  rep.  1,  17).  As  praetor  (the  year  unknown)  he  was  the 
author  of  the  actio  (Gai.  inst.  4,  85)  or  constitutio  (fragm.  Vat.  1)  Butiliana, 
and  the  edictum  on  the  rights  of  patrons  (dig.  88,  2, 1, 1)  and  previously  perhaps 
of  the  lex  Butilia  on  the  rufuli  (Fest.  261).  Cus.  649/105,  later  (a.  662/92?)  in 
return  for  his  rigorous  probity  he  was  sentenced  by  the  knights  after  a  haughty 
Socrates-like  defence,  and  went  into  exile  to  Mytilene  and  afterwards  to  Smyrna 
(Cic.  pBalb.  28.  Tac.  A.  4,  48).  Cicero  saw  him  there  a.  676/78  (Brut.  85,  cf.  de 
rep.  1, 18  and  de  d.  nat.  8,  80),  and  there  too  he  seems  to  have  died  (after  677/77) ; 
see  AL^OisEL,  vie  de  P.  B.  B.,  in  Meermann^s  Thesaur.  iur.  1,  859.  Majaksius, 
Comment.  2,1.  PB£.6,586.  LOwe,  P.  Butilii  Bufi  vita,  ZUllichau  1858.  EHuschke, 
ZfCivilr.  14  (1856),  1.    HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  oclxi. 

2.  Vrllei.  2, 18,  2  P.  RutUiumy  virum  turn  $a€culi  9ui  $ed  omnis  ttevi  optimum. 
Capitol.  Gordian.  5,  5.  Amhiam.  80,  4,  6.  Cic.  Brut.  118  JRutilius  in  quodam  triati 
et  9wero  genere  dicendi  veraatut  e»t  .  ,  ,  muUa  opera  muUaque  induttria  JRutilius 
fuit;  quae  erOt  propterea  gratior  quod  idem  magnum  munue  de  iure  reepondendi 
euetinebat,  (114)  sunt  eiue  orationee  ieiunae,  multa  praedara  de  iure ;  doctue  vir  e^ 
graecie  litterii  eruditus^  Panaeti  auditor^  prope  perfectus  in  atoicia.  Suet.  Aug.  88 
libroe  iotoe  .  .  .  reciioMt  ,  .  ,  ut  orationem  .  .  .  JRutUi  de  modo  aedificiorwm, 
DioMED.  OL.  1,  876  P.  JRutUius  ,  .  .  pro  L,  Ceeutio  ad  populum.  HMeybb,  oratt.* 
268.  His  legal  knowledge  he  owed  to  P.  Scaevola  (§  188,  4),  see  Cic.  off.  2,  47 ;  cf . 
Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  40.  From  his  juridical  writings  some  fragments  are  quoted 
in  the  Digests  (on  the  authority  of  Ulpian),  but  without  further  details ;  see  dig.  7, 
8, 10,  8.  88,  9,  8,  9  (cf.  Gbll.  4, 1,  22).  48,  27, 1,  2.  SWZimmebn,  Gesch.  d.  rOm. 
Privatrechts  1,  1,  280.  Maceobius^  notice  1,  16,  84  (Mutiliue  acribit  etc)  about 
nundinae  may  be  derived,  through  the  medium  of  a  work  of  Yarrows,  from  a 
juridical  work  of  Butilius  (hardly  from  his  autobiography). 

8.  P.  EutUiua  Rufua  de  vita  aua  is  quoted  by  Charisius  (GL.  1, 120. 125.  180. 
189.  146.  195)  and  Diomedes  (GL.  1,  874.  876).  The  first  repeats  (120. 189)  from 
his  fifth  book.  Autobiographical  relations  are  also  indicated  by  App.  Hisp.  88 
'Pour/XiOF  'Pou^oi',  (Tvyypa^a  rdjvZt  rOv  (py<ap  (before  Numantia),  t6t€  x'-^^PX^^^'^o,, 
iKi\€wr€  etc.  (hence  Suidas  v.  ^FovrCKios),  and  Isidorus^  notice  (orig.  20, 11,  4)  from 
Butilius  Bufus  de  vita  sua  agrees  also  with  App.  Hisp.  85.  From  the  same  work 
may  be  derived  Plut.  Mar.  28  un  8i  'Pour/Xioj  l<rrof>€i  rA  fiiv  &\\a  ^i\a\'fi$ris  difijp  xal 
XP^trr^f,  ISlg.  di  rf  Ma/>£y  xpo<rK€KpovK<jn^  and  Plut.  Pompei.  87  6  'Poi;r£X(0(  h  rait 
IffToplcus.  But  the  embassy  a.  599/155  (aiunt  Rutiliua  et  Polybiua,  Gell.  6, 14,  10) 
occurred  in  his  earliest  childhood,  and  the  death  of  the  elder  Scipio  (Scipionem  et 
Pdyhius  et  Rutiliua  hoc  anno  mortuum  acribunt^  Liv.  89,  52,  1)  was  certainly  before 
his  birth,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  both  these  events  were  somewhere  men- 
tioned incidentally  in  his  autobiography.  At  all  events,  side  by  side  with  the 
Latin  version  we  must  assume  one  in  Greek,  in  which  the  personal  standpoint  was 
perhaps  enlarged  to  an  historical  one.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Greek  version 
was  an  independent  work.  Cf.  Athen.  4,  p.  168  E  (from  Poseidonios'  Apam.) 
'PovTiX(y  r$  rV  juafxaiK^p  l<rroplay  iKieSvK&n  rj  'EXXiJi'wf  <fnavxi,  6,  p.  274  C  'Povr/Xiot 
*Pov^(  6  r^v  rdrpuHf  IffropicLw  yeypa^u    12,  p.  548  B  dia^S^or  Ijjif  wapii  'Pw/uUott  xal 
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Sfrriot  M  rpv^  ...  At  ^if^i  *Povr£X<o9,  an  obeervation  probably  made  on  account  of 
Butilius^  accuser  Apicius  (cf.  ib.  p.  168  £).  Both  works  seem  to  have  been  com- 
posed at  Smyrna ;  cf.  Obob.  5,  17  extr.  Smyrwim  eommigram  liUerarum  atudiii 
inUntus  con»enuU,  In  general  see  Subinoab,  de  rom.  autobiogr.  8.  Nissen,  krit. 
Untersuchungen  (186d)  41.    HPxtkb,  hist.  rell.  1,  oclxv.  187  ;  fragm.  120. 

4.  Q.  Lutatins  Catolns,  bom  c.  602/152,  cos.  652/102,  who  was  with  Marius 
victorious  over  the  Cimbri  at  Veroellae,  f  667/87.  Cic.  Brut.  182  non  anliquo  iUo 
more,  Bed  hoe  noHro  .  .  .  erudUut  (cf.  de  or.  2,  28).  mvUae  liUerae,  summa  non  vitae 
solum  atque  naturae  aed  orcUionis  etiam  eomitas,  incorrupta  quaedam  latini  sermonia 
integritat  (cf.  259.  de  or.  8,  29.  off.  1, 118.  Quint.  11,  8,  85).  quae  pergpici  cum  ex 
orationibuB  eiue  (cf.  §  81,  6)  potest  turn  faeiUume  ex  eo  lihro  quern  de  eonsulatu  et  de 
rebus  gestis  suis  conscriptum  mofli  et  xenophonteo  genere  sermonis  misii  ad  A.  I^urium 
poetam  (§  150,  1),  familiarem  suum.  Plut.  Mar.  25  Sfwia  dk  xed  rhy  KdrXov  airrhp 
&iro\oy«T(r0ai  .  .  .  Urropodiri  (Sulla  ?),  cf.  26  un  rbv  KdrXop  airhw  Urrofmv  \iyowri,  and  27 
ri.  0^9  \dufwpa  .  .  .  dt^ewex^fai  \iyovaip.  HJordan  (Herm.  6,  68)  rightly  connects  this 
liber  with  the  latae  Catuli  litterae  in  Fbonto  p.  126,  as  a  political  pamphlet  in 
epistolary  form.  Perhaps  he  addressed  this  to  the  epic  poet  with  the  design  of 
prompting  his  muse  to  eulogise  his  exploits ;  see  HPbtbb,  JJ.  115,  751.  Two  haJf- 
erotic  epigrams  of  Q.  Catulus  ap.  Gell.  19,  9, 14  and  in  Cic.  nat.  d.  1,  79.  Hence 
included  in  the  enumeration  in  Plin.  ep.  5,8, 5  (§  81, 1).— In  addition  are  generally 
attributed  to  Catulus  Communes  historiae  (or  Communis  historia)  in  at  least  four 
books  (Philabg.  on  Yerg.  G.  4,  564),  whose  author,  in  the  three  passages  in  which 
the  work  is  mentioned  or  quoted,  is  called  Lutatius.  Without  specification  of  the 
work  Lutatius  is  also  cited  four  times,  the  earliest  mention  being  by  Vabbo  LL. 
5, 150  and  Yebbius  on  the  fasti  Praenest.  CIL.  1,  p.  815.  The  quotations  refer  to 
etymology  and  antiquities,  especially  Italic.  Probably  it  is  incorrect  to  explain 
the  title  as  equivalent  to  '  secular  history  ^  and  to  infer  that  the  work  was  of  a 
Euhemeristic  tendency  (see  Sebv.  Aen.  10, 175,  and  ABiesb,  BhM.  18,  448) ;  it  was 
rather  chosen  in  allusion  to  Timaios*  Kou^al  Urropleu,  and  must  be  understood  to 
denote  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Italic  legends  etc.  (see  Mommhem  CIL.  1,  889).  But 
the  book  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  not  to  Catulus  himself,  but  to  his  learned  freed- 
man  (see  §  41, 1. 184, 1. 150,  8)  Lutatius  Daphnis  (see  also  OJahn,  ad.  Pers.  p.  148).— 
In  gen.  PBE.  4, 1246.  HOSimon,  vita  Lutatii  Q.  f.  Catuli,  Festschr.  des  Gymn.  z.  gr. 
Klost.  (Berl.  1874)  81.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  cclxx.  191 ;  fragm.  125  and  JJ.  115, 
751.— A  Catulus  is  perhaps  concealed  in  the  commenta  Bern,  in  Lucan.  1,  544  (p.  86 
Usener)  sed  hoc  fabulosum  esse  inveni  in  libro  CeUuUi  qui  ^inyscribilur  permimo 
logiarum  (perperomimologiarum  OCbusiub,  irtpl  fufjLoKoyiuv  LMClleb,  BhM.  24,  622) 
or  in  Sebv.  Yerg.  G.  2,  95  (Catullus  earn  [uvam  Bhaeticam]  vitupercU  et  dicit  nuUi 
rei  esse  aptam  etc) 

5.  Sempronius  Asellio.  His  praenomen  is  unknown;  he  cannot  well  be  the 
L.  Asellio  who  was  praetor  in  Sicily  a.  654/100.  For  the  historian  Asellio  sub  P. 
Scipione  Afrieano  trtbunus  militum  ad  Numantiam  (620/184  sq.)  fuii  (like  Butilius 
Bufus  and  C.  Lucilius)  resque  eas  quihus  gerendis  ipse  interfuit  conscripsit  (Gell.  2, 
18,  8).  Hence  bom  at  the  latest  595/159.  His  work,  written  in  his  old  age,  came 
down  at  least  to  668/91  (Gell.  18,  22,  8 ;  death  of  M.  Livius  Drusus):  it  is  uncertain 
whether  Chabis.  GL.  1, 195  refers  to  668/86  or  671/88.— Next  to  the  very  doubtful 
quotation  Asellio  rerum  romanarum  XL  (XI  ?  XX  ?)  ap.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  195  the 
highest  number  of  books  given  is  ib.  220  Sempronius  AseUio  historiarum  XTV  ;  the 
title  is  given  more  correctly  ap.  Gell.  18,  22  (21),  8  Sempronius  Asellio  in  libro 
rerum  gestarum  XIV.  The  death  of  Ti.  Gracchus  (a.  621/188)  was  related  in  the 
5th  book  (Gell.  2, 18,  2. 4),  that  of  Livius  Drusus  (a.  668/91)  in  the  14th.    Polemic 
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of  Asellio  against  the  ctutomarj  treatment  of  history  by  the  Annalists,  and  state- 
ment of  his  own  principles  ap.  Gkll.  5, 18,  8  (cf.  §  87,  8)  nobis  mm  wtodo  jofit  e»f€ 
video  quod  factum  e$$€t^  id  pronuntiarej  $ed  etiam  quo  eontUio  quaque  ratiome  geda  e9$emt 
demorutrctre  ,  .  .  fiam  neque  edaeriore$  ad  remp,  de/endumdam  meque  mgnioret  ad 
rem  perperam  faciundam  annaU$  Itbri  eommovere  quiquam  po*9unt,  tcribere  auiem 
helium  inUum  quo  con$ul^  »  .  .  $U  etc.  .  .  .  non  praedicare  aulem  interea  quid  mmUut 
decreveril  aut  quae  lex  rogatiove  laJla  tii,  .  ,  ,  id  fahuUu  puerit  eai  narrare^  non 
historic  tcrihere.  That  Cic.  leg.  1,  6  places  him  together  with  Crellius  and  Clodius 
far  below  Anti pater  is  due  to  the  one-sided  prominence  which  he  gives  to  style,  or 
to  an  insufficient  acquaintance  with  Asellio^s  work.  The  fragments  in  HPetbr 
rell.  1,  178;  fragm.  108.  Cf.  KNippebdet,  op.  184.  WSteuckits,  der  rOm.  Ge- 
schichtschreiber  S.A.,  Crefeld  1867.  HPbter,  hist.  reU.  1,  qcxlviii.  WEooebt, 
8.A.  quem  locum  quamque  vim  inter  historioos  rom.  habuerit,  Bost.  1869. 

143.  C.  Lucilius,  bom  probably  B74/180  in  the  Latin  town 
of  Suessa  Aurunca  in  Campania,  of  a  well-to-do.  equestrian  family, 
and  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Africanos  the  Younger.  Holding 
himself  aloof  from  political  activity  and  in  an  independent 
position,  Lucilius  put  down  in  his  miscellaneous  poems  (Saturae) 
his  reflections  on  what  he  saw  or  heard,  and  in  them  freely 
criticised  the  life  of  his  contemporaries  in  its  various  sides — 
political,  moral  and  literary — to  a  degree  never  attempted  either 
by  a  comic  poet  before  or  a  satirist  afterwards.  His  fragments 
show  a  many-sided  culture,  acute  thought,  moral  solidity,  good 
humour  and  ready  wit,  but  also  indifference  to  style.  Lucilius 
was  a  highly  respectable  and  amiable  representative  of  the 
new  Roman  character.     He  died  in  Naples  6B1/103. 

1.  HiKRON.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a.  Abr.  1870  (Preher.  and  Amand.  1869)=607/U7 
LhcUxhs  poda  natcitur,  Pi:x>bably  a  confusion  of  A.  Postumius  Albinos  and  C. 
Calpumius  Piso  (coss.  574/180)  with  8p.  Postumius  Albinus  and  L.  Galp.  Piso  (ooas. 
607/147.)  So  MHaupt,  see  JJ.  107,  72.  866.  Vkllei.  2,  9,  4  cdthrt  el  LucUii  nomen 
fuii^  qui  sub  P,  Africano  (620/184  sq.)  Numantino  bello  equee  mUitaverat,  Lucilius 
probably  performed  his  first  military  service  as  one  of  the  horsemen  who  were  re- 
quired to  be  furnished  from  Suessa  (Liv.  29, 15,  5.  Marx,  stud.  92).  Hieroh.  ad 
a.  Abr.  1914  ([Amand.  1915)^651/108  Gaiua  Luciliut  (so  cod.  MiddehiU.  s.  Vin  in 
SohOnr  1,  p.  148 :  the  other  MSS.  read  Lucius)  satirarum  seripior  XeapoHi  moritur  ac 
publico  funere  effertur  anno  aelatis  XL  VL  Against  this  statement  as  to  his  age  see 
LMCllkr,  Lucil.  p.  228 ;  Leb.  d.  Luc  p.  8.  There  is  no  certain  indication  of  any 
date  later  than  651/108,  as  nothing  prevents  our  placing  before  651/108  the  lex 
Licinia  sumptuaria  mentioned  by  Lucilius  (Geli..  2,  24, 10)  and  repealed  already  in 
667/97  (see  LLakok,  rOm,  Altert.  8,  70.  86).  Horace's  (S.  2, 1,  84)  mention  of  LuciL 
as  senei  also  sho^K-s  that  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age.  The  dialogue  in  Cic  de  orat. 
laid  in  the  year  663/91  (see  1,  72.  2,  25)  presupposes  Lucilius  to  be  dead. 

2.  luv.  1,  20  maffnus  Aurunoae  alumnus.  Auson.  ep.  15,  9  rudes  Camenas  qui 
Suessa^  praevenis, — HoR.  S.  2,  1,  75  calls  himself  infra  Lucili  oensum^  on  which 
PoRPH. :  constat  enim  Lucilium  avunculum  maiorem  Prmipei  fuisse.  Velxsi.  2,  29, 
2fuit  [On.  Pompeius]  ^fenitms  matre  LmeUiOy  stirpis  setHUoriae,  this  Locilia  WM  the 
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nieoe  of  the  poet,  and  his  brother,  her  father  a  Boman  senator.  Marx,  stud.  92, 1. 
That  Lucilios  lived  in  easy  ciroomstanoes  is  shown  besides  by  Asconius  in  Cic. 
Pis.  p.  18  Or.  12  K-S. :  domus  (Antiochi  regit  filio  obMi  publice  aedificata)  poetea 
dicUur  LucUii  poeUte/utMe ;  see  n.  1. 

8.  His  relations  with  Africanns  the  Younger  (569/185-625/129)  and  Laelius 
(cos.  614/140) :  Hob.  S.  2,  1,  71-74 ;  see  the  pretty  anecdote  in  Aero  ad  loc.  Other 
friends  of  his  were  (Poetumius)  Albinus,  Granius  (praeoo).  On  the  latter,  a 
noted  wit,  see  BOchelkr  BhM.  87,  521 ;  see  there  too  concerning  an  extant  metrical 
epitaph,  which  possibly  relates  to  this  Granius.  Enemies  or  at  least  such  as  were 
attacked  by  Lucilius :  Mucins  Scaevola,  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Lupus  (cos.  598/156 ; 
see  Mabx,  stud.  59),  Caecilius  Metellus  (Hob.  S.  2, 1,  67,  that  is,  Q.  Macedonicus 
§  181,  7)  and  his  son  C.  Gaprarius;  see  Cic.  de  or.  2,  267  (LMOlleb  ad  Lucil.  p.  297, 
Mabx  1.L  89),  T.  Albucius  (§  141,  8),  Hostilius  Tubulus,  Papirius  Ccu:bo,  and 
others. — Cic.  acad.  2,  102  ClUomachua  (of  Carthago,  the  Sceptic)  in  eo  libro  quern  ad 
C,  Lucilium  tcripait  poetam,  Cobnif.  ad  Her.  2, 19  C  Ceteliua  iudex  abeolvU  iniuri- 
arum  eum  qui  C\  Lucilium  poetam  in  ecena  nominatim  laeeerat,  Cf.  OHibschfeld, 
Herm.  8, 468. 

4.  In  the  quotations  and  elsewhere  the  poems  are  called  aaiurae :  the  poet  him- 
self mentions  them  in  one  place  as  ludue  ac  eermonee  (fragm.  80,  56  M.  984  Lm.). 
There  were  80  books.  Only  of  books  21  and  24  are  wanting  fragments  with  the 
number  of  each  book ;  of  b.  25  only  2  words  are  preserved ;  of  b.  28  only  one 
hexameter.  According  to  the  remains  books  1-20  were  composed  in  hexameters; 
b.  22  in  distichs ;  b.  26-27  in  trochaic  septenarii ;  b.  28-29  in  troch.  sept.,  iamb, 
senarii,  dactyl,  hexameters ;  b.  80  in  hexameters.  This  voluminous  work  of  a  life- 
time was  published  gradually,  and  the  poet  certainly  (following  the  example  of 
Ennius,  Accius  and  others  in  the  treatment  of  didactic  subjects)  began  his  satires 
in  trochaic  septenarii,  next  tried  his  skill  in  other  metres,  until  he  had  proved  the 
hexameter  to  be  the  most  suitable,  afterwards  adhering  entirely  to  it.  Thus  the 
last  books  are  those  which  were  first  composed.  In  the  earliest  book  (26)  L.  enlarged 
on  his  poetry  in  general,  carried  on  (like  Horace  with  Trebatius  S.  2, 1)  a  dialogue 
with  a  friend  oonoeming  his  readers,  his  inward  impulse  towards  writing,  his 
disinclination  towards  all  other  literary  varieties  but  the  satiric,  etc. — Two  chief 
groups  may  be  distinguished  among  the  books :  b.  1-20,  21  (presumably)  in  hexa- 
meters and  26-80  in  various  pietres.  The  collection  in  b.  1-21  is  referred  to  by 
Yabbo  LL.  5, 17  a  qua  hipartiia  diviaione  (heaven  and  earth)  LucUiue  (so  Scaliger : 
Lucreiiue  Flor.)  eiiorum  uniue  {unum  Flor.  originating  from  the  numeral  I)  et  viginti 
librorum  iniiium  fecU.  The  passage  which  used  formerly  to  be  quoted  in  support 
of  the  bipartition  of  the  Lucilian  satirical  work  in  Cobnif.  ad.  Her.  4, 18  Lucilius 
(Coeliue  in  the  MSS.)  '.  .  .  »fi  priore  libra  is  rather  applicable  to  Coelius  Antipater  : 
see  §  187,  5 ;  with  the  other  application  of  the  passage  the  dedication  of  part  of  the 
Lucilian  satires  to  Aelius  Stilo  is  also  precluded. — Concerning  the  third  group,  book 
22-25,  all  is  uncertain  owing  to  the  scantiness  of  the  remains.  Perhaps,  consisting 
of  distichs,  it  was  a  sup{>lement  to  b.  1-21,  as  was  b.  80  (the  earliest  book  in  hexa- 
meters) to  b.  26-29. — By  whom  and  at  what  period  the  separate  collections  were 
united  in  a  general  one,  whereby  the  earlier  works  were  placed  after  those  of  the 
poet's  riper  years,  is  not  ascertainable. — Date  of  composition  of  the  satires :  Hok. 
8. 2, 1,  68  proves  that  Scipio  (f  625/129)  and  Laelius  (f  not  long  afterwards  §  187,  5) 
were  living  when  Lucilius  wrote  the  satires  in  which  he  attacked  Lupus  and 
Metellus  (Macedonicus,  n.  8) :  this  is  confirmed  by  the  remains  of  b.  26  sqq.  in 
which  the  inveterate  bachelor  Lucilius  inveighs  against  marriage,  which  during 
his  censorship  (628/181,  §  181,  7)  Metellus  had  strongly  encouraged.    According  to 

B.L.  F 
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this  b.  26-dO  were  oompcnd  about  62^-625/191-129  (FIIauc,  itad.  91}.— R  1  after 
the  death  of  Kamwidea  (f  c.  6%yl2B:  see  fr.  1, 12  M.  14  Lm.)  and  aooo  after  the 
death  of  Lupoa  (f  c  62B/126),  on  which  Lociliiis  sapposes  an  aaBembly  of  the 
gods  to  sit  in  judgment. — After  the  poblicatAop  of  b.  1  Laaliua  was  sobjeeted  to 
the  law  of  3L  Junins  Fennos  tr.  pL  628/126,  which  banished  the  peregrini  from 
Bome.  After  the  repeal  of  this  law  by  C.  Graochns  690^124  Lociliiis  probably 
returned  to  Bome  (Mamjl,  stnd.  9B). — The  impeachment  for  extortion  brooght 
against  Scaerola  when  angor  (§  199, 9)  694;120  by  Albacins  (§  141^  9^  vaa  treated 
of  by  Locilius  chiefly  in  order  to  ridicule  the  over-refined  OTutory  of  the  Graecising 
Albacins  (perhaps  in  b.  2;  see  Masx.  stnd.  70> — K  U  was  composed  after  644/110 
(fr.  11, 19  34.  958  Lm.  condemnation  of  L.  Opimios}.  Lncilins  was  still  writing 
after  647/107  (Cic  BmL  16a  16L  Mamjl,  stud.  92).— vHktsde,  LnciL  25L 
CLACHXAn,  kL  Schr.  2,  62.  T.lffim  LnciL  p.  ix.  FILuul,  stndia  LociL,  Bonn 
1882. 

5.  Lncilins'  satires  soob  became  the  subject  of  learned  annotatiflins,  e.g.  by 
Laelius  Archelaus  and  Yetthis  Philooomus  (on  this  see  §  148, 4).  Stkt.  gramm. 
14  huiu*  (Curtius  Nicia  in  the  time  of  Cicero)  <U  Lmcilio  librm  eliam  Stmlra  eompro- 
bat.  The  eight  ingenious  lines  by  an  unknown  author  before  Hob.  &  1, 10  treat  of 
critical  eflbrts  on  the  satires  of  Lucilius  by  a  certain  Gato,  no  doubt  the  Valerius 
Cato  mentioned  ap.  Suet,  gramm.2  (|  148, 4)  and  by  a  much  decried  gramwaaiieorum 
equitum  dcelisnmtu ;  see  the  commentators  on  the  passage.  EBiimais,  oommentar. 
C^t  2,  p.  9.  FlLuuL,  BhM.  41,  5S2.  Critical  editions  of  the  Lucilian  satires  are 
vouched  for  by  the  anecd.  PftriSb  de  notis:  see  §  41,  2,  L  IL  Gbll.  2,  24,  5 
erraverunl  quidam  eammtmlariorum  in  Lmeilimm  9cripUtre$. 

6.  The  satires  of  Lucilius  were  varied  in  substance  as  well  as  in  form.  They 
contained  all  kinds  of  humorous  descriptions  of  the  delights  of  the  table  and  the 
wine-cup,  love-stories  (Poara.  Hor.  C  1,  12,  10  Iwber  XVI  LmeilU  'Oatfyro'  im- 
weribUur  ,  .  ,  de  CoUffra  arnica  9cripltu),  travelling  adventures  (iter  Capuanum  in 
b.  8,  the  model  for  the  journey  to  Bmndusium  in  Horace;  on  it  see  LYakoks, 
Stettin  1836.  OKjellek,  PhiL  45,  558),  ridicule  of  all  sorts  combined  with  serious 
reflections ;  as  an  example  of  the  latter  see  the  fine  interpretation  of  what  is  meant 
by  virtu*  in  Lactaxt.  inst.  6, 5, 2  (fr.  inc.  1  M.  1020*  Lm.),  culminating  in  the  words : 
(virtue  est)  hot  (homines  moretque  botmt)  tmagni  faeere^  his  bene  veile,  hisvivereawUcum, 
eommoda  praeierea  patriai  prima  putare^  deinde  partfdum^  tertia  una  postremaque 
nostra,  Scipio  was  repeatedly  eulogised  by  Lucilius :  Hoa.  S.  2, 1, 16  (Trebatius  to 
Horace)  iustum  poteras  {Caesaresn)  el  scribere  fortem,  Seipiadam  ut  sapiens  iMcilius. 
This  is  especially  confirmed  by  the  fragments  of  b.  90  (5  sqq.  M.)  and  of  b.  14,  in 
which  the  often  mentioned  iniaidfi«  of  Scipio  to  the  East  (about  619/195)  was  re- 
lated (Marx,  stud.  81).  The  tendency  towards  ethical  criticism,  which  made  of  L. 
the  first  satirist,  generally  predominated.  Horace  frequently  compares  himself 
with  his  great  predecessor,  whose  high  reputation  was  annoying  to  him.  Sat.  1,  4. 
1, 10.  2,  1  and  elsewhere.  Hoa.  S.  2, 1,  62  e<<  Lucilius  ausus  primus  in  hune  operis 
eomponere  carmina  morem ;  1, 10,  48  he  calls  him  inventor.  The  words  ih.  66  rudis 
el  Graecis  irdadi  carminis auctor  must  be  taken  to  refer  to  Lucilius;  cf.  KEHebjiann, 
de  satirae  auctore  ex  sententia  Horatii,  Marb.  1841.  Teuffki*,  BhM.  90,  628.— Hoa. 
S.  1,  4,  6  hinc  (on  the  old  comedy)  omnis  pendet  Lucilius  is  incorrect  and  unjust 
(cf.  §  236,  4),  Points  of  contact  with  the  Greek  comedy  in  L. :  Marx,  stud.  46. 
Archilochos  is  quoted  27,  50  M.  655  Lm.  The  assertion  made  by  Ltdus  (magistr. 
1,  41;,  that  Lucilius  attached  himself  to  Bbinthon,  evidently  rests  on  some  con- 
fusion. 
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7.  The  objects  of  Lucilius^  criticism.  That  he  primores  (n.  3)  populi  arripuii 
populumque  tributim  (HoR.  8.  2,  1,  69)  is  attested  by  the  fragments,  especially 
those  of  the  earliest  books  (26  sqq.)  Pebs.  1, 114,  secuit  LucUiua  urbem  te^  Lupe,  ie 
Muci  (n.  8),  et  genuinum  /regit  in  illia,  Juv.  1, 165  enae  velut  Hricto  quoUeru  LucUius 
arderu  infremuit^  rubet  auditor  cut  frigida  mens  est  criminibus  etc. .  Schol.  Persii 
8,  1  hane  satiram  poeta  ex  Lucili  libra  IIII  transtulit  castigans  luxurimn  et  vitia 
divitum.  Cf.  Trebonius  ap.  Cic.  fam.  12, 16  qui  magis  hoc  Lueiiialiciierit  adsumere 
libertiUis  quam  nobis  f  Aful.  apol.  10  C.  Lueilium^  quamquam  ■  sit  iarnbicus,  tamen 
improbarim  quod  Gentium  et  Macedonem  pueros  (cf.  Dziatzko,  BhM.  83,  111)  directis 
nominibus  carmine  suo  prostituerit,  ESzelinski,  de  nominibus  personamm  apud 
poetas  sat.  rom.  (KOnigsb.  1862)  p.  1.  But  also  learned,  criticism  and  literary 
criticism  in  general :  derision  of  the  philosophers,  e.g.  the  logical  doctrines  con- 
cerning the  chief  good  (see  the  charming  example  inc.  .69  M.M060  Lm.),  the  flimsy 
rhetoric  (n.  4  ad  fin.). — Gell.  17,  21,  49  Pacuvius  ,  .  .  et  Accius  dariorque  tune  in 
poenuUis  eorum  obtrectandis  LucUius  fuU.  Hob.  S.  1,  10,  58  ^il  comis  tragiei  mutat 
(parodies)  LucUius  Accif  non  ridet  versus  Enni  gravitate  minores  f  on  which  Porph.  : 
facit  autem  LucUius  hoc  cum  alias  tum  vtl  maxims  in  tertio  libro,  meminU  nono  et 
decimo ;  even  the  Greek  poets  (Eoripides,  Homer),  are  criticised  by  L.,  who  also 
attacks  the  affected  mannerism  of  several  contemporaries^  in  the  use  of  Greek 
phraseology :  fragm.  1,  48  M.  85*  Lm.  porro  dinopodas  lychnosque  ut  dicimus  (re/u^wt 
ante  pedes  lecti  atque  lucernas.  He  ridiculed  especially  the  bombastic  language  of 
the  tragedians  and  opposed  Accius^  innovations  in  language  (quare  pro  facicj  pro 
statura,  Accius  status^  ap.  Non.  226)  and  spelling,  while  he  eliminated  the  duplica- 
tion of  a  long  vowel  introduced  by  Accius.(§  184, 11),  and  retained  ei  for  6  only  in 
certain  cases.  Bitschl,  op.  4,  158. .  LMCllkr  ad  Lucil.  p.  2J 1 ;  Luc.  Leb.  u.  W. 
89.  WCoRssEN,  Phil.  18,  728.  Marx,  stud.  .4.— Qu int.. 10, 1,  94  erudUio  in  eo  (L.) 
mira  et  libertas  atque  inde  acerbitas  et'obundantia  saiis.  On  the  Greek  words  in 
Lucil.  see  Lachmamn,  kl.  Schr..2^  78  and  BBouterwek,  Phil.  82,  691. 

8.  His  intermediate  attitude  and  purpose  of  influencing  a  large  circle.  Cic. 
de  or.  2,  25  C.  LucUius^  homo  doetus  et  perurbanus^  dicere  soiehat  neque  se  ah  indoctiS' 
simis  neque  a  doctissimis  legi  velU ;  ,  ....de  qua  etiam  scripsU :  Persium  (§  186,  9) 
non  euro  Ugere^  .  .  .  Ladium  Decumum  volo.  fin.  1,  7  nee  vera,  ut  noster  LucUius, 
recusabo  quominus  omnes  mea  legant..  utinam  esset  iUe  PersiusI  Scipio  vera  et 
RutUius  multo  etiam  magis.  quorum  iUe  indicium  reformidans  Tarentinis  aU  se  et 
Ckmsentinis  et  Siculis  scribere.  facete  is  quidem^  sicut  alia ;  sed  neque  tam  docti  tum 
erant  .  ,  .  et  sunt  Ulius  scripta  leviora,  ut  urbanitas  summa  appareat,  doctrina 
mediocris.  Petron.  4  schedium  LucUianae  humUitatis.  Gell.  6, 14,  6  vera  et  pro- 
pria .  .  .  exempla  in  latina  lingua  M.  Varro  esse  dicU  .  .  .  gracUitatis  LueUium. 
Cf .  Frokto  p.  118  and  62. 

9.  Indiflierence  as  to  form.  Cf.  Hor.  S.  1,  4,  9  sqq.  1, 10, 1  sqq.  50  sqq.  That 
which  is  here  asserted  (S.  1,  4,  9  sq,),  L.  in  hora  saepe  ducentos  .  .  .  versus  dictabat 
stans  pede  in  Mfto,  is  confirmed  by  L.  himself,  e.g.  fr.  11, 10  M.  842  Lm.  conicere  in 
versus  dictum  praeconis  voiebam  Ghani  (n.  8).  Especially  in  versification  L.  is 
free,  yet  without  going  beyond  what  is  admissible;  cf.  LMCller,  metr.  lat.  71. 
BBouterwek,  quaest.  lucil. ;  comm.  prosodiaca,  metrica,  critica,  Elberf .  1867. 

10.  Full  of  self-importance  Lucilius  himself  says  (80,  4  M.  906  Lm.) :  et  sda  ex 
muUis  nunc  nostra  poemata  ferri  ;  contrary  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  Boman 
aristocracy  he  will  remain  just  what  he  is :  puUicanus  vero  et  Asiaefiam  scripturarius 
pro  LucUiOj  'id  ego  ndo  et  uno  hoc  non  muto  omnia^  (26,  16  M.  527  Lm.).  The 
authority  enjoyed  by  Lucilius  even  in  the  Augustan  period  (esp.  among  the 
national  party)  appears  from  the  frequent  and  serious  comparisons  drawn  by  Horace 
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between  L.  and  himself.  Even  at  a  still  later  time  there  were  some  who  LucUium 
pro  Horatio^  Lucretium  pro  Vergilio  legunt  (Tac.  dial.  23) ;  and  those  who  esteemed 
poetical  energy  and  originality  above  all  were  quite  right  in  doing  so. — ^Plin.  NH. 
praef.  7  Lttcilius  qui  primus  condidit  ttili  naaum.  Quimt.  10,  1,  98  stUira  quidem  Ma 
nostra  est,  in  qua  primus  insignem  laudem  adeptus  Ludlius  quosdam  ita  deditos  sibi 
adhuc  habet  amatores  ut  eum  non  eiusdem  modo  operis  auctoribus  sed  omnibus  poetis 
praef erre  non  dubitent, 

11.  Collection  of  fragments  by  FDousa,  Leid.  1597  (frequently  reprinted). 
EFCoRPET,  Par.  1845.  FDGkrlach,  ZtLr.  1846.  LMOllbr,  Lps.  1872.  CLachmarh, 
Berl.  1876  (as  a  supplement  to  this  FHabdeb^s  index  Lucil.,  Berl.  1878 ;  of.  also 
Lachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  62,  73).  FPB.  139.— The  glossaries  (§  42,  6)  contain  very 
valuable  remains  of  Lucilian  language :  see  concerning  this  esp.  GLOws,  prodrom. 
gloss,  lat.  298.  Also  GGOtz,  BhM.  40,  824.  GGundermann,  BhM.  41,  682. 
EBiHRENs,  JJ.  185,  488. 

Criticism :  LFrutebius,  BhM.  88,  246.  EKlussm ann,  Pliil.  16, 166.  LMOllbb, 
metr.  lat.  passim  (see  p.  488) ;  BhM.  17, 195.  26,  577 ;  JJ.  97,  424.  488;  Luciliana, 
Berl.  1884,  and  elsewhere ;  OBibbeck,  BhM.  29, 118 ;  Jen.  LZ.  1877,  58.  KDziatzko, 
BhM.  88,  94.  BBoutebwbk,  BhM.  21,  889  (see  also  n.  9).  B.  9  by  LFScHMiiyr, 
Berl.  1840.  BCcheleb,  BhM.  89,  287.  CMFbancken,  ooniectanea  critica  ad  C. 
Lucilii  librorum  decadem  I,  Amsterd.  1869 ;  ad  dec.  II  et  III,  Amsterd.  1871 ; 
Mnemos.  N.  S.  1,  287.  GLOwe  in  the  oommentatt.  philol.  (Lps.  1874)  289.  MSchmidt, 
Miscellan.  phil.  (Jena  1876),  14.  LQuichebat,  rev.  arch6ol.  82  (1876),  117.  858.  84 
(1877),  1.  HBucHHOLTz,  BhM.  82, 114.  HAJMurbo,  Joum.  of  Phil.  7,  298.  FMabx 
in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  specim.,  Bonn  1881,  8 ;  studia  Lucil.,  Bonn  1882 ;  BhM. 
41,  549.  JMStowasseb,  d.  Hexam.  des  Lucil.,  Wien  1880 ;  Wien.  Studd.  8,  277.  5, 
128.  252.  7,  86 ;  Arch,  f .  lat.  Lexikogr.  1, 117. 195. 

12.  On  Lucilius :  JACyHeusde,  studia  critica  in  C.  Lucilium,  Utr.  1842.  Cf . 
KFHEBMAinr,  Gott.  GA.  1848,  861  (on  which  Heusde:  Epistola  ad  C.  F.  H.,  de 
Lucilio,  Utr.  1844).  FDGeblach,  historische  Studien  (Bas.  1847)  p.  8.  sqq.  Teuffel, 
PBE.  4, 1181.  Mommsbn,  BG.  2  <,  443.  BBoutebwek,  de  L.  satirico,  Merseb.  1871. 
LMOlleb,  Leben  u.  Werke  des  L.,  eine  Skizze,  Lpz.  1876.  Bibbeck,  r5m.  Dicht. 
1,  227. — OGiussANi,  quaestt.  Lucil.,  Milan  1885. — Habdbb^b  Wortindex :  see  n.  11. 
MKleinschm IDT,  de  Lucilii  genere  dicendi,  Marb.  1888  (on  which  FMabx,  G^tt.  GA. 
1888, 1246).  EFiscHEB,  de  vocibus  Lucil.,  Berl.  1881.  HPetitjean,  r61e  de  L.  dans 
le  progrte  de  la  langue  etc.,  Ann.  de  Caen  2,  4  (1886). 

144.  In  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  we  find  two  writers 
of  togatae,  Atta  and  Afranius.  We  know  eleven  titles  of  plays, 
all  Latin,  by  T.  Quinctius  Atta  (died  677/77);  the  scanty 
fragments  abound  in  archaisms  and  are  lively  and  bold  in  style. 
Atta  was  praised  for  his  consistent  delineation  of  character.  He 
appears  to  have  also  published  a  collection  of  epigrams  in  distichs. 

1.  HiEBON.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  a.  Abr.  1940  (Freh.  1939)=677/77.  T.  Quinlius  (so 
cod.  Middlehill.  s.  VIII.  in  SchOme  1, 144 :  Quinticius,  the  rest)  Atta  scriptor  togcU,- 
arum  Honute  moritur  sepuUusque  via  Praenestina  ad  miliarium  II, — Diomed.  GL.  1, 
490,  8  Atta  togatarum  scriptor  ;  ib.  490,  16  togatas  tahemarioks  in  scenar(i  dataverunt 
praecipue  duo,  L.  Afranius  et  C,  Quintius. 

2.  Yarbo  in  Charis.  GL.  1,  241  ii$ri  nuUis  aliis  servare  convenil  quam  Titinio^ 
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Terentio^  AUne.  Fronto  p.  62  animadveriat  particultUim  eUgantu  Novium  et  Pom- 
ponium  et  id  genua  in  verhii  rusticanie  et  iocularihtis  ac  ridiculariia^  Attam  in  mulie' 
hribM.  In  Hoh.  E.  2, 1, 79  Atta  is  an  example  of  one  of  the  antiqui  whose  influence 
sarvives  in  the  present. 

8.  NoN.  (v.  crines)  202  Atta  in  epigrammatihtta  (an  hexameter  follows);  see 
MHaupt,  op.  8,  440.  Cf.  §  146.— Isidob.  or.  6,  9  Atta  in  Satura  (here  follow  iamb, 
senarii)  is  generally  supposed  to  refer  to  a  togata  (cf.  §  6, 2  ad  fln.),  BIhrens  FPB. 
274  to  a  satire. — In  general  concerning  Atta  Neukirch,  de  tog.  158.  PBE.  1',  2049. 
The  fragments  in  Bibbeck  ^  160. 

145.  L.  Afranius  was,  both  in  fertility  and  artistic  worth,  the 
principal  author  of  togatae  ;  he  was  bom  about  600/164-610/144. 
Of  his  plays  we  know  wellnigh  all  the  titles,  the  Eoman  public 
having  kept  up  their  interest  in  them  for  a  long  time.  He  treated 
national  subjects,  but  in  Menander's  spirit  and  partly  in  imitation 
of  him.  His  plots  belonged  principally  to  the  middle  class  and 
family  life.  Li  his  style  he  knew,  like  Titinius,  how  to  combine 
Plautus'  popular  manner  with  the  correctness  and  elegance  of 
Terence. 

1.  Cic.  Brut.  167  quern  (C.  Titius,  §  141,  7)  atudebat  imitari  L,  Afraniua  poeta, 
homo  perargutua,  in  /abulia  quidem  etiam  .  .  .  diaertua.  According  to  this 
Afranius  was  an  orator  at  the  same  time  that  he  devoted  himself  to  writing  togatae, 
as  Titius  combined  oratory  with  the  writing  of  tragedies.  Yellei.  2, 9, 8  dara  etiam 
per  idem  aevi  apatium  fuere  ingenia,  in  togatia  Afrani,  in  tragoediia  Pacuvii  atque 
Attn,  uaque  in  graecorum  ingeniorum  (tragicorum  OJahn)  comparcUionem  eveeti, 
Cf.  1, 17, 1.  Hob.  £.  2, 1,  57.  Quint.  10,  1,  100  togatia  excellit  Afraniua;  utinam 
non  inquinaaaet  argumenta  puerorum  foedia  amort&tt«,  morea  auoa  faaaua.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  AusoN.  epigr.  67,  2  repperit  obacenaa  venerea  vitioaa  Itbidoy  .  .  . 
quam  toga/acundi  acenia  agitavit  Afrani.  Plots  of  this  sort,  which  were  in  the  main 
excluded  from  the  New  Comedy,  reflected  the  average  morality  of  Bome  in  his  day. 
Macbob.  G,  1,  4  Afraniua  togatarum  acriptor  in  ea  togata  quae  Compitaiia  inacrtbitur 
non  invereeunde  reapondena  arguentibua  quod  piura  aumpaiaaet  a  Menandro  *  Faleor^ 
inquit  *  aumpai  non  ab  illo  modo,  Sed  ut  quiaque  habuit  conveniret  quod  miAt,  Quod  me 
non  poaae  meliua  facer e  credidij  Etiam  a  Lcdino,^  Cic.  fin.  1,  7  locoa  quoad^m,  ai 
vidtbilur,  tranaferam,  .  .  .  cum  inciderit  ut  id  apte  fieri  poaaet,  ut  ab  Homero 
Enniua,  Afraniua  a  Menandro  aolet.  Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  88,  8  Terentium  Afraniua  omnt- 
bua  comicia  praefert :  which  agrees  with  his  whole  tendency,  see  §  17. 

2.  We  know  more  than  40  titles ;  the  most  celebrated  were  Divortium,  Eman- 
cipatus,  Epistula,  Fratriae,  Privignus,  Yopiscus.  The  fragments  in  Bibbeck,  com.' 
164. 

8.  Performance  of  his  Simulans  697/57  (Cia  Sest.  118),  of  his  Incendium  under 
Nero  (Suet.  Ner.  11).  In  the  Augustan  period  enthusiasts  placed  him  on  a  level 
with  Menander  (Hob.  £.  2, 1,  57) ;  about  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Julius  ?)  Paulus 
devoted  himself  to  his  elucidation  (Chabis.  GL.  1,  241.  Cf.  §  187, 6  in  fin.  358,  4).— 
Apulei.  also  apol.  12  perdeganter  Afraniua  hoc  acriptum  reliquit. 

4.  Nbukibch,  fab.  tog.  165.  Mommsbn,  BG.  2*,  487.  Teuffel,  Caecilius  Statius, 
etc.  (Tttb.  1858)  87.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dioht.  1,  204.— Criticism :  LFbutebius,  BhM. 
88,  242.    LQuiCHEBAT,  melanges  en  philol.  (Par.  1879),  282. 
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146.  The  other  varieties  of  poetry  were  little  cultivated  at 
this  period,  the  epos  perhaps  only  in  the  bellum  Histricum  of  a 
certain  Hostius.  But  epigram,  being  less  troublesome,  was  prac- 
tised in  imitation  of  Greek  (Alexandrine)  models.  Atta's  collec- 
tion of  epigrams  has  already  been  mentioned  above  (§  144,  3) : 
others,  chiefly  of  an  erotic  character,  were  composed  by  Pompilius, 
Valerius  Aedituus,  Porcius  Licinus  and  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  (cos. 
662/102) ;  Licinus  wrote  besides  a  poem  on  a  literary  and  histori- 
cal subject  in  trochaic  sejptenarii. 

1.  The  few  quotations  from  the  helium  Histricum  of  Hoetius  only  reach  as  far 
as  h.  2.  They  indicate  an  imitation  of  Homer  (Mack.  6,  3,  6)  and  a  mythological 
clothing  (Macb.  6,  6,  8).  Cf.  also  Fest.  325,  6.  856,  21.  Serv.  Aen.  12,  121. 
Hostius  is  not  likely  to  have  treated  of  the  Istrian  war  a.  576/178  sqq.,  which 
Ennius  had  already  celebrated  in  his  Annals  (Bebok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  252.  LMClleb^s 
Q.  Ennius  179) ;  he  wrote  rather  concerning  a  later  one,  probably  that  of  629/125, 
in  consequence  of  which  Sempronius  Tuditanus  celebrated  his  triumph  (§  188, 1). 
See  Bergk  1.1.  This  poem,  which  never  attained  any  special  estimation,  was  com- 
posed in  honour  of  the  victor  by  Hostius,  who  was  either  under  an  obligation  to 
him  or  desirous  of  obtaining  his  favour.  To  him  probably  refers  Prop.  4,  20,  8 
»plendicUtque  a  docto/ama  re/ulget  avo  ;  for  the  name  of  the  Cynthia  there  addressed 
was  in  reality  Hostia  (§  82,  8.  246, 1).  Perhaps  he  is  also  alluded  to  by  Priscian 
6L.  2,  270  vetustissimi  etiam  ^ hoc  pecu'*  .  .  .  dicebant,  Hostilius  in  I  annali  (an 
hexameter  follows).  Pnscian^s  vetustissimi  does  not  contradict  this.  AWeicheet, 
poett.  latt.  rell.  3.    Bebok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  252.    LMCller,  Q.  Ennius  278. 

2.  The  name  of  Pompilius  is  restored  in  Varro  LL.  7, 28  PompUi  {Papini  Flo^.) 
iiriyfMfifAdTiw  quod  in  adoleacentern  fecercU  Cascam  (here  follows  an  erotic  jest  in  two 
distichs)  and  in  Prisc.  GL.  2,  90,  where  the  same  epigram  is  quoted  from  Varro  : 
Pompilius  (pon^pnius^  pomponius  in  the  MSS.)  in  epigramrruUe.  From  a  book  of 
epigrams  may  also  very  likely  have  been  taken  the  senarius  in  Varro  LL.  7,  98 
apud  PompUium  (on  the  strength  of  this  tragedies  are  attributed  to  P.,  ABiese, 
Varr.  sat.  188.  Bibbeck^s  trag.*  227) ;  cf.  e,g.  the  iambics  of  Manilius  §  158,  1.  The 
epigram  already  quoted  above  §  105, 1, 1.  6  sqq.  was  no  doubt  included  in  the  same 
collection  as  a  <r0/wryit  (in  the  sense  of  Theognis  19  sqq.).  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil. 
7, 198. 

8.  Gell.  NA.  19, 9, 10  versus  cecinit  Valeri  Aeditui^  veteris poetae^  item  Porcii 
Licini  et  Q.  CcUuli,  quihus  ^tiundiuSj  venustius^  limcUius^  tersius  grctecum  latinumve 
nihil  quidquam  reperiri  puto  (much  exaggerated).  In  relation  to  the  first  epigram 
of  Val.  Aed.  (ib.  §  11)  cf.  HUsener,  BhM.  19,  150.  20,  147.  BPeiper,  ib.  19,  311. 
FMaixner,  ZfOG.  84,  405.  86,  588.  88,  1. — On  the  epigram  and  other  works  of 
Q.  Catulus,  see  §  142,  4. — To  this  .period  and  te  the  same  circle  belongs  an  erotic 
epigram  on  a  wall  in  Pompeii,  published  by  BCcheler,  BhM.  88, 474  (fiuidfi^tf  vi 
me^  ocu/t,  posquam  deduxstis  in  ignem^  etc.    Cf.  EBahrens,  JJ.  127,  798. 

4.  An  epigram  by  Porcius  Licinus  in  Gell.  19,  9, 18.  Cf.  17,  21,  45  Porcius 
Licinus  serins  poet  icam  Homae  coepisse  dicit  in  his  versihus :  Poinico  heUd  secundo 
etc.  (above  p.  120).  Eleven  trochaic  senarii  by  him  in  Suetonius'  vita  Terentii, 
p.  27,  9  B.  discuss  in  a  bitter  strain  Terence's  relations  with  Boman  magnates,  his 
servility  and  their  want  of  consideration.     Bitscul,  Parerga  244.  622.  687;  in 
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Beipferscheid^s  Suetonius  489=op.  8,225. — Criticiam:  JYahlbn,  Berl.  SBer.  1876, 
789.  Cf .  also  Chabis.  GL.  1, 129  ^fretua,  huius  fretus  *  Parcitu  Licinus  and  Cic.  fin. 
1,  5  (§  107,  2). 

147.  Q.  Valerius  from  the  Latin  town  of  Sora  was  a  many- 
sided  and  esteemed  scholar  (of  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century 
u.c.)  in  the  department  of  linguistic  and  antiquarian  research, 
and  a  precursor  of  Varro,  who  like  him  often  employed  the 
metricsJ  form.  Yolcacius  Sedigitus  also  was  a  didactic  poet 
in  the  department  of  literary  history. 

1.  Cic.  de  or.  8,  48  (the  scene  is  laid  in  668/91)  L.  Crassus  says :  no§tri  (the 
Bomans  themselves)  minus  student  litteris  quam  Latini.  Notwithstanding  (he  says) 
the  most  uneducated  native  Boman  easily  surpasses  lUteratisHmum  togeUorum 
omnium^  Q,  Valerium,  Sorcmum,  lenitate  vocia  atque  ipso  oris  pressu  et  sono. — Yarro 
(bom  688/116)  knew  him  personally  and  often  refers  to  him  as  a  weighty  authority ; 
cf .  Gell.  2, 10, 8 :  Yarro,  questioned  by  Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  174, 2)  concerning  the/avis€t€ 
Capitolinae,  confesses  that  he  knows  nothing  about  the  origin  of  the  word,  sed  Q. 
Valerium  Sorcmum  solitum  dieerSy  etc.  Yabho  LL.  7,  81,  apud  Valerium  Soranum : 
vetus  adagio  est,  o  P,  Scipio  (f  625/129).  From  this  he  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
temporary of  L.  Accius,  and  it  becomes  probable  that  he  is  the  same  Yalerius 
whom  Yarro  quotes  LL.  10,  70  Valerius  ait:  ^Accius  (§  184,  11)  HectOrem  nollet 
facerej  Hect&ra  mallet,''  further  7,  65  serupipedas  .  .  .  dicit  .  .  .  Vederius  a  pede  ae 
scrupea.  He  must  also  be  identical  with  the  expositor  of  the  XTT  tables  (§  86,  6) 
of  the  same  name.  Two  hexameters  (of  Stoic  character  on  Juppiter  as  the  one  and 
highest  god)  ap.  Augustin.  civ.  d.  7,  9  in  fin.  (cf.  Mythogr.  Yat.  152  Bode):  in 
hanc  sententiam  etiam  quoadam  versus  Vcderii  Sorcmi  exponit  idem  Varro  in  eo  libro 
quern  seorsum  ab  isiis  de  cuUu  deorum  scripttit,  Plin.  NH.  praef.  88  hoc  ante  me 
fecit  (viz.  to  add  a  table  of  contents  to  a  book)  in  litteris  nostris  Valerius  Soranus,  in 
libris  quos  iwowrlBtav  inscripsit.  He  must  have  been  bom  about  600/154.  His  two 
sons,  Quintus  and  Decimus,  are  called  by  Cic.  Brut.  169  vicini  etfamiliares  mei,  non 
tctm  in  dicendo  admirabiles  quam  docti  et  graecis  litteris  et  latinis,  PB£.  6,  2842. — 
Distinct  from  the  *  littereUissimus  togatorum  omnium '  is  tribunus  plebei  quidam 
Valerius  Soranus,  who  divulged  the  secret  name  of  Bome  and  was  punished  with 
death  by  order  of  the  Senate  (Yarbo  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  277 ;  cf.  Plin.  NH.  8,  65. 
Plut.  qu.  rom.  61,  p.  278  F).    EvLeutsch,  JPhil.  89,  90. 180. 

2.  Gell.  15,  24,  1  Sedigitus  (in  the  ind.  capp. :  Volcacius  Sedigitus),  in  libro 
quern  scripsit  de  poetis,  quid  de  his  senliat  qui  comoedias  fecerunt  et  quem  ex  omnibus 
praestare  ceteris  putet  ac  deinceps  quo  quemque  in  loco  et  honore  ponat  his  versibus  suis 
demonstrate  Here  follow  18  senarii,  in  which  10  poets  of  palliatae  are  enumerated 
in  a  very  curious  arrangement  and  with  a  dogmatic  air  {contra  si  quis  sentiat,  nil 
sentiat):  ThLadbwio  (tib.  d.  Kanon  des  Yolc.  Sed.,  Neustrel.  1842)  has  endea- 
voured, but  without  success,  to  introduce  some  degree  of  rationality  into  this. 
HIbeb,  de  Yolc.  Sed.  canone,  MtLnst.  1865 ;  see  §  15,  4.  If  in  Suet.  vit.  Terent.  p. 
88  B.  the  succession  Porcius  (Licinus),  Jfricanus,  Vdctxdus,  Cicero,  Caesar  is 
chronological,  as  is  probable,  Yolcacius  may  be  assumed  to  have  flourished  after 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  Four  senarii  by  Sed.  on  Terence  in  Suet.  v.  Ter. 
p.  29,  6  and  82, 10.  The  three  senarii  of  a  certain  f  wMegius  in  actione  (concerning 
Scipio  as  the  author  of  the  Terentian  comedies)  which  are  quoted  in  Donatub' 
addition  to  Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  85,  5  B.  belong  also  to  Yolcacius.    BOchblsb,  BhM. 
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88, 492.  F.  Leo,  ib.  88,  821.  Of.  $  804,  a  According  to  this  he  appears  to  have 
Bummarily  treated  of  the  life  and  works  of  the  poets  in  question,  giving  at  the 
same  time  a  kind  of  eestbetic  criticism  on  them.  He  does  not,  however,  appear  to 
have  gone  beyond  the  time  of  the  palliata,  and  merely  for  that  reason  it  is 
nnadvisable  to  place  him  so  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  See  further  Bitschl, 
op.  8,  28a 

8.  DoNATus^  addition  to  Suetonius'  Life  of  Terence  p.  85  B.:  duos  Terentioa 
poetas  fuisse  aerihit  Maeciua  (§  198,  1),  quorum  alter  Fregellanua  fuerU  Terentiut 
Libo^  and  the  other  the  comic  poet. 

148.  But  the  most  notable  scholar  and  antiquarian  of  this  period 
was  the  Boman  knight  L.  Aelius  Praeconius  Stilo  of  Lanuvium. 
He  adhered  to  Stoicism,  and  was  the  first  to  give  solid  instruction 
(to  friends)  in  Latin  literature  and  oratory,  creating  a  scientific 
basis  for  the  investigation  of  the  Latin  language  and  antiquities 
by  going  back  to  the  oldest  documents  and  commenting  on  them. 
The  first  Boman  philologer,  he  bequeathed  the  purpose  and 
results  of  his  investigations  to  his  pupil  Yarro.  Simultaneously 
with  Stilo,  scholars  of  Greek  origin  pursued  the  same  studies,  e.g. 
''"ffl^liuq  Ar^hf^lnng  and  Yettius  Philocomus. 


1.  SuBT.  gr.  2  inatruxerufd  auxeruntque  ah  omni  parte  grammatieam  L,  Aeliue 
Lanuvinus  generque  Aelii  Ser.  Clodiue  (§  159,  9),  uterque  eques  rom,  muUique  ae 
varii  et  in  doctrina  et  in  rep,  uaus,  (8)  Aeliua  cognomine  dupLicifuit ;  nam  el  Prae- 
coninuSj  quod  pater  eius  praeconium  fecerat,  vocabcUur  et  Stilo,  quod  orationee  nobUie^ 
eimo  euique  acrtbere  aolebat ;  tantua  optimatium  fautor  ut  Metellum  Numidieum  (§  141, 
2)  tfi  exilium  comitatua  ait  (a.  654/100).  Cic.  Brut.  205  L.  Adiua  .  .  .  fuit  vir 
egregiua  et  equea  rom.  cum  primia  honeatua,  idemque  eruditiaaimua  et  graecia  litterie 
et  latinia  antiquitatiaque  noatrae  et  in  inventia  rehua  et  in  actia  acriptorumque  veterun^ 
litterate  peritua,  quam  acientiam  Varro  noater  etcceptam  ah  iUo  auctamque  per  aeae 
.  .  .  pluribua  et  Uluatrioribua  litteria  explicavit.  (206)  aed  idem  Aeliua  atoicua  eaae 
vcluitj  orator  autem  nee  aiuduit  umquam  nee  fuit;  acrihehat  tamen  orationea  quae  alii 
dicerent,  ut  (205  Cottae  pro  ae  lege  Varia,  a.  668/91)  Q.  Metello  *^.,  ut  Q,  Caepioni 
(cf.  ib.  169),  ut  Q.  Pompeio  Rufo,  .  .  .  (207)  hia  acriptia  etiam  ipae  interfui,  cum 
eaaem  apud  Aelium  adtdeacena  eumque  audire  peratudioae  aoterem,  Cornif.  ad.  Her. 
4, 18  Codiua  (§  137,  b)  ,  ,  ,  In  priore  lihro  haa  reaadte  acriptaa,  Luci,  miaimua, 
Adi,  Vabbo  in  Gell.  NA.  1,  18,  2  L,  Aeliua  noater,  litteria  ornatiaaimua  memoria 
noatra,  and  LL.  7,  2  homo  in  primia  in  litteria  latinia  exercitatua,  Cf.  also  Gbll. 
10,  21,  2  qui  doctiaaimua  eorum  temporum  fuerat,  L,  Aeliua  Stilo,  Plim.  88,  29.  87, 
9.  Vebg.  catal.  7,  8  Valete  ,  ,  ,  Et  voa,  StUoque  Tarquitique  (§  158,  2)  Varroque, 
Seolaaticorum  natio  madena  pingui,  StUoque  was  already  conjectured  by  Heyne : 
the  M8S.  indicate  Selique,  but  the  Selii  from  Cic.  acad.  2, 11  or  fam.  7,  82,  2  cited 
by  Ellis  and  Bticheler  (EhM.  88,  514)  are  hardly  in  place  here.--The  MSS. 
frequently  read  Laelius  instead  of  L.  Aelius,  e.g.  Cic.  fam.  9,  15,  2.  acad.  post.  1, 
8.  or.  280.  de  or.  1.  265  ?  Plin.  NH.  14,  98. — As  according  to  the  above  L.  Aelius 
was  a  friend  of  Coelius  Antipater,  and  Cicero  his  pupil,  he  must  have  been  bom 
about  600/154  and  seems  to  have  reached  an  advanced  age.  Cf.  Bitschl,  Pareiga 
289. 

2.  His  literary  activity :  Aeliana  atudia  (antiquitatia  romanae),  Cic.  de  or.  1, 
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198  ?  (MVoioT,  Abb.  d.  sftcbs.  Ges.  d.  Wias.  7,  824,  refers  tbis  to  Sex.  Aelius  §  125, 
2)  cf.  acad.  post.  1,  8.  Beference  to  (verbal)  remarks  of  St.  Vabro  BE.  8,  12,  6. 
LL.  5,  66. 101.  6,  7.  Gell.  NA.  12,  4,  5.  His  writings :  Adii  .  .  .  interpreta- 
tionem  carminum  Saliorum  fjidMs  et  exilUer  (?)  expedUam  ei  preieUrita  ohscura  midta, 
Varro  LL.  7,  2.  Cf.  Fest.  146  (v.  manuos).  141  (v.  molucmm).  210  (v.  pescia). 
CoRssRN,  orig.  48  and  above  §  64,  2.— His  commentary  on  tbe  XII  tables :  Cic.  leg. 
2,  52.  Fest.  290  (v.  sonticos  morbus).  BSchOll,  leg.  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  29  is  of 
opinion  that  we  should  always  understand  Stilo  where  Aelius  alone  is  quoted.  Gell. 
NA.  16,  8,  2  eommentarium  de  proloquiia  L,  Adii,  docti  hominis,  qui  magister  Var- 
ronisfuitj  .  .  .  legimua,  ted  in  eo  nihil  edocenUr  neque  ctd  instUuendum  explanate 
Bcriplum  estj/eciaseque  videtur  eum  librum  Adiut  8ui  magi$  admonendi  quam  aliorum 
docendi  gratia.  His  criticism  and  interpretation  of  the  old  Latin  poets :  he  pro- 
duced critical  editions :  see  aneod.  paris.  de  notis  (above  §  41,  2, 1. 12)  and  Frobtto  p. 
20  (below  §  196,  8  in  fin).  An  admirer  of  Plautus,  Qnivr.  10,  1,  99.  Indices  Adii 
(see  n.  below)  Buper  his  f abulia  {Plauti)  quae  dieuntur  ambiguae,  Gell.  8,  8, 1  and 
ib.  12  homo  eruditissimus  L,  Adius  XXV  (comoedicu)  eius  (Plauti)  esse  sdas  existi- 
mavit,  Cf.  §  96,  4.  99,  4  and  5.  Numerous  etymological  {in  quo  .  .  .  erravit 
idiquoliens,  Yarro  ap.  G^ll.  1,  18,  2)  and  grammatical  observations  of  Stilo  are 
collected  in  vHeusde  64.— JACvHeusde  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone ;  inserta  sunt  Stilonis 
et  Servii  Claudii  fragm.,  Utr.  1889.    Cf.  Mommsen,  BG.  2^,  425.  456. 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  2  (cf.  §  41, 1)  ut  Lctdius  Archelaus  Vettiusque  Philoeomus 
(retradarunt  ac  legendo  commentandoque  etiam  ceteris  noias  fecerunt)  LueUi  saturas 
familiaris  sui  (so  the  MSS. :  familiaribus  suis  Heusde),  quas  legisse  se  apud  Arche- 
laum  Pompeius  Lenaeus  (§  58,  1),  apud  Philocomum  Valerius  Cato  (§  200,  1)  praedi- 
canl.  As  in  the  lives  directly  following,  this  humble  degree  of  learned  employment 
is  contrasted  with  the  higher,  represented  by  Stilo  (instruocerunt,  etc.,  n.  1  above), 
and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  of  these  two  (Lenaeus  and  Cato)  belong  to  the 
time  of  Cicero,  Archelaus  and  Philoeomus  may  be  considered  to  have  flourished  at 
about  the  same  time  as  Stilo  c.  680/124  sqq. — The  same  Archelaus  is  perhaps 
alluded  to  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  141,  88  Q,  Laelius  ex  principibus  grammaticis  librum 
suum  ita  inscrijtsit '  de  viliis  virtutibusque  poematorum, 

149.  The  twenty  years  6B0/104-670/84  again  contain  violent 
civil  struggles,  partly  with  the  Allies,  who  in  the  Marsian  war 
obtained  for  themselves  complete  equality  with  the  Bomans, 
partly  between  the  revived  popular  party  and  the  nobility,  the 
latter  fighting  for  their  privileges  and  at  length  victorious 
through  Sulla.  The  great  activity  stirred  up  by  these  struggles 
in  the  national  domains  of  intellectual  activity,  in  rhetoric  and 
jurisprudence,  produced  splendid  results.  Oratory  now  became  a 
matter  of  instruction  and  was  also  taught  by  natives.  Historical 
writing  was  in  the  hands  of  the  new  AnnaUsts,  some  showing 
themselves  influenced  by  rhetoric,  others  swayed  by  party  views. 

1.  Latini  rhetores  at  Bome,  see  §  44,  9. — On  the  later  Annalists  see  §  87. 

160.  In  poetry  also  there  was  much  activity ;  the  Atellan 
farce  was  introduced  into  literature  by  Pomponius  and  Novius ; 
Cn.  Matins  composed  mimiambi  and  translated  the  Iliad ;  Laevius 
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(Melissus)  began  in  jocular  mythological  erotic  poems  skilfully  to 
imitate  the  various  forms  of  Greek  metres,  even  in  their  artificial 
refinements.  This  period  possessed  an  epic  poet  in  A.  Furius  of 
Antium,  and  a  tragic  poet  in  C.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo.  The 
idyllic  poet  Sueius  also  perhaps  belongs  to  the  same  time.  In 
this  period  (660/104-670/84)  feU  the  youth  of  Cicero  (b.  648/106) 
and  Caesar  (b.  654/100). 

1.  Q.  Lutatius  Catolus  wrote  de  cansulalu  et  de  relms  gestia  aula  one  book  ad  A, 
Furium  poetcnn,  familiarem  auum  (Cic.  Bmt.  182 ;  see  §  142,  4).  Gell.  NA.  18,  11 
in  the  ind.  cap.  ex  carminibua  Furi  AtUiatU ;  lb.  §  2 :  Furium  veterem  poetam, 
G^Uins  there  quotes  6  hexameters  from  an  epic  and  defends  the  poet  against  the 
reproach  he  had  incurred  for  his  clumsy  formation  of  words.  Cf.  A.  Wbichebt, 
poet.  lat.  reU.  848.  JBbckeb,  Zf  AW.  1848,  597.  KNippbbdby,  op.  499.— On  other 
lines  attributed  to  this  Furius,  see  §  192,  9. 

2.  Yabbo  LL.  7,  95  apud  McUium  *  corpora  Ghraiorum  maer^xU  mandier  iffni ' 
(Hom.  A  56).  Cf.  ib.  96  ap,  Matium  *  obaceni  interprea^  etc.  (=A  62).  Q^llias,  who 
hardly  ever  mentions  Matius  without  complimenting  him  a8  a  doctua  vtr,  homo 
impenae  doctua,  vir  eruditua  and  so  forth,  quotes  7,  6,  5  Cn,  Matium  .  .  .  in  II 
lliadi8;9,  14,  14  Cn,  Matiua  in  Eiadia  XXI  and  ib.  15  Matiua  in  XXIIL  Cf. 
Chabis.  GL.  1, 117.  845.  Diom.  GL.  1,  845.  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  884.— Tebemt.  Maub.  GL. 
6,  897,  2416  hoc  (in  choliambics)  mimia'mboa  Matiua  dedit  metro  f  nam  vatem  eundem 
(Hipponax)  eat  attico  thffmo  tinctum  pari  lepore  eonaecutua  et  metro.  This  metre  also 
appears  in  the  scanty  remains  (e.g.  14  lines  quoted  in  LMOlleb^s  Catullus  [Lpz. 
1870]  91),  which  point  to  cheerful  descriptions  of  every-day  life  (in  the  form  of 
dialogues),  being  probably  analogous  in  subject-matter  to  many  such  (in  Sophron.), 
in  Lucilius  and  Varro  (sat.  Men.).  The  name  (cf.  fieXlafxpoi,  fivOla/x^oi)  and  subject 
are  borrowed  from  the  ^/Ja/A^ot,  likewise  in  choliambics,  of  Herodas  (see  fragments 
in  Bebok's  poett.  lyr.  gr.  2^*,  506),  who  even  at  a  later  time,  among  the  Bomans, 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation  (Plin.  ep.  4,  8,  4  concerning  the  Greek  epigrams  and 
iambics  of  one  of  his  friends :  Callim^Mchum  me  vel  Heroden  vd  ai  quid  hia  meliua 
tenere  credebam).  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  fufjUafipoi  were  of  a  purely 
dramatic  character,  nor  that  they  were  produced  on  the  stage. — Webnsdobp, 
PLM.  4,  568.  LCMAuBEBT,  de  Matio  mimiamb.  auctore,  Christiania  1844.  Bibbeck, 
rOm.  Dicht.  1,  802.    The  fragments  most  recently  FPB.  281. 

8.  Besides  Matius,  a  certain  Ninnius  Crassus  also  translated  the  Iliad.  Cf. 
Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  478,  12  Ninniua  Craaaua  in  XXIV  Iliadoa,  and  Noh.  475,  14 
Craaaua  lib.  XVI  Iliadoa.  The  same  is  alluded  to  by  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  502,  24  f  neviua 
in  Iliadia  aecundo  and  Chabis.  GL.  1,  145,  21  f  neuiua  Cypriae  Iliadia  lihro  I. 
According  to  the  latter  quotation  he  also  translated  rd  Ki^rpca  imi  (in  eleven  books). 
The  date  of  the  poet  is  not  known.    FPB.  288. 

4.  Ausonius  says  in  the  epilogue  to  his  cento  nuptialis  (p.  146, 11  Sch.)  in  justi- 
fication of  it:  quid  antiquiaaimi  poetae  Laevii  Erotopaegnion  libroa  loquarf  Cf. 
Pbisc.  GL.  2, 281, 2  idem  vetuatiasimi  .  .  .  Laeviua  .  .  .  Enniua.  Hence  it 
is  improbable  that  Laevius  did  not  flourish  till  about  690/64,  although  the  multi- 
plicity of  his  metres  would  agree  with  this.  The  period  above  assigned  to  him  is 
supported  by  the  nature  of  Laevius*  diction  (cf.  esp.  Gellius  19,  7,  2),  as  well  as 
by  the  order  in  which  Gellius  19,9, 7  places  him  among  the  Boman  erotic  writers: 
Laeviua    .    .    .    Hortenaiua    .    .    .    Cinna    .    .    .    Memmiua  (cf.  §  81, 1).    And  the 
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pleasantry  on  the  lex  Licinia  sumptuaria  (passed  before  651/108,  see  LLanob, 
T6m,  Altert.  2,  625.  3,  70 ;  see  §  143, 1)  ap.  Gell.  2,  24,  8  loses  its  point  unless  it  is 
earlier  than  the  repeal  of  this  law,  which  took  place  before  657/97  (Lanob  1.1. 
3,  86).  Perhaps  Prisc.  GL.  1,  560  Laevius  erotopaegnion  in  III  I  *  meminens  Varro 
corde  volutcU  *  alludes  to  the  Polyhistor.  With  our  date  BOcheleb  agrees,  JJ.  Ill, 
306,  as  he  places  the  mention  of  the  phoenix  (see  below)  by  Laevius  a  few  years 
later  than  the  legendary  account  of  this  bird  given  by  L.  Manilius  or  Manlius 
(§  158,  1),  therefore  about  the  year  660/94-665/89.  Laevius  is  identified  by 
Bticheler  (BhM.  41, 11)  with  the  individual  who  is  mentioned  in  Suet,  gramm.  8 : 
quern  (Lutatius  Daphnis,  §  142,  4  in  fin.)  Litevitu  Melianu  per  caviUationem  nominia 
Uatfbs  dydTrjfm  dicil,  and  we  should  prefer  to  ascribe  to  a  Greek  and  a  schoolmaster 
the  attempt  to  adapt  Latin  for  the  first  time  to  the  artificialities  of  the  later 
Greek  prosody.  By  his  contemporaries  and  immediate  suooessors  Laevius  (as 
likewise  Phaedrus  at  a  later  time)  was  intentionaUy  neglected.  He  himself  spoke 
of  his  critics  as  vituperonea  aubducti  euperciU  carptaree  (Gell.  19,  7, 16).  Earliest 
mention  in  Pest.  206**,  15. — His  name  was  frequently  confounded  with  Livius, 
Naevius,  Laelius,  Lepidus,  Laevinus,  even  with  Paouvius.  The  name  Laevius  is 
very  rare. — Pohphyb.  on  Hor.  C.  8, 1,  2  Bomanie  utique  non  prius  audita^  quamvie 
Ixieviua  lyrica  ante  HorcUium  acripseril ;  aed  vicUntut  iUa  non  Ghrctecorum  etd  lyricum 
characterem  eoMcta,  Horace  was  silent  concerning  his  long-forgotten  predecessor, 
who  had  never  attained  any  great  consideration ;  he  even  passed  over  Catullus. — 
Gell.  19,  7,  2figun»a  hahiluaque  verhorum  nove  aut  inaigniter  dietorum  in  Laeviano 
illo  carmine.  L.  especially  delighted  in  bold  and  arbitrary  coinages  and  combi- 
nations of  words,  after  the  manner  of  the  earlier  Boman  poets,  and  the  fragments 
generally  show  in  their  diction  a  foreign  tendency.  As  regards  the  contents  we  find 
Greek  legends  playfully  treated,  and  a  variety  of  lyrical  metres  (iambic  dimeters, 
trochaics,  scazons,  anapaests,  dactylic  tetrameters,  phalaecian  metre,  ionics  a 
maiore,  a  minore  and  others)  freely  dealt  with  and  combined ;  lastly  even  the 
Alexandrine  (cf.  Simmias^  Tripvycs  'Epon-of,  Anth.  PaL  15,  24)  trifle  known  as  the 
pterygion  phoenicis  with  increasing  and  diminishing  lines,  experiments  with  the 
number  of  the  syllables,  etc.    See  n.  5  and  BCchelbb,  1.1. 

5.  Highest  number  of  books :  Laeviua  *Eporroircuyrlb9¥  VI  ap.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  204. 
Cf .  ib.  288,  5,  in  pterygio  phoenicia  Laevii  noviaaimae  odea  Erotopaegnion.  Possibly 
we  have  subdivisions  of  this  general  title  in  the  quotations  Laeviua  in  Adone 
(Priscian.  GL.  2,  269,  6),  in  lone  {Inone,  ib.  281,  8),  tit  Proteailaodamia  (Gell.  12, 
10,  5.  Non.  116.  209.  Pbjscian.  GL.  2,  242, 18 ;  cf .  in  ProteaUao  ib.  484,  9 ;  in  Lau- 
damia  496,  27),  in  Sirenocirca  (802, 1,  NoM.  120),  in  Centauria  (Fest.  206 ;  Bibbeck, 
rOm.  Trag.  11),  Alceatia  (Gell.  19,  7,  2).  Laeviua  in  polymetria  ap.  Pbiscian.  GL. 
2,  258,  12. — AWeichebt,  de  Laevio  poeta,  in  d.  poett.  latt.  81.  FWOllneb,  de 
Laevio,  MOnst.  1829 ;  allg.  Schulaeit.  1880  2, 1259.  PBE.  4,  782.  LMOlleb,  de  re 
metr.  75  and  the  fragments  in  his  Catullus  (Lps.  1870)  p.  76,  cf.  p.  xxxviii.  FPB. 
287.  EBlHBBifs,  Catulloommentar  6.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  808.  CHIbeblih, 
PhU.  46,  87. 

6.  On  Caesar  Strabo  see  §  158,  8. — Sueius :  the  name  is  rare,  cf.  CIL.  1, 1188= 
10,  5191.  7,  477  ?  Only  in  Macr.  do  the  MSS.  give  the  poet  his  correct  name,  else- 
where it  is  corrupted  into  auia^  auemua^  ueiua  etc.  Macbob.  sat.  8, 18, 11  huiua  rei 
idoneua  adaertor  eat  Sueiua,  vir  longe  doctiaaimuay  in  idyllio  quod  inacrihitur  Moretum, 
nam  cum  loquitur  de  hortulano  faciente  moretum^  etc.,  upon  which  he  quotes  from 
it  8  hexameters  which  in  their  hard,  pedantic  tone  differ  materially  from  the 
style  of  the  (Vergilian)  Moretum  (cf.  ib.  8, 19, 1  Sueiua  poeta).  It  is  a  question 
whether  there  is  a  connection  between  the  moretum  of  S.  and  the  /ivmar^t  (?)  of 
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Parthenios  of  Nicaea  (in  Bome  from  about  681/78 ;  see  Mbikeke,  anall.  alex.  257 
and  below  §  280,  8, 1)?— From  Sueius'  ^  Pulli,^  relating  to  bird-breeding  and  the 
habits  of  birds,  troohaio  septenarii  are  quoted  by  Non.  189,  24.  518,  21.  72,  28. 
Perhaps  the  much  mutilated  fragments  in  Varho  LL.  7, 104  are  from  the  same 
source. — Macros.  6, 1,  87.  6,  5, 15  quotes  two  fragments  (both  times  Sueius  in  libra 
quinto)  perhaps  from  an  epic  poem.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  806  would  identify 
the  poet  with  the  knight  M.  Seius,  aed.  680/74,  a  friend  of  Yarro  and  Cicero,  and 
the  owner  of  a  profitable  bird-breeding  establishment  (PRE.  6,  921).— Fragments 
in  MeLLER's  Lucilius  p.  811.  822  (cf.  p.  xxx).  FPR.  285.  Cf.  MHebtz,  Berl.  Jahrbb. 
1848,  282.  LMCllbr,  BhM.  24,  558.  OBibbbck,  ib.  27,  181 ;  r5m.  Dicht.  1,  806. 
EBlHRENS,  miscell.  crit.  (Groning.  1879)  22. 

161.  The  popular  Atellane  play  became  a  branch  of  literary 
comedy,  owing  to  Novius  and  L.  Pomponins  of  Bononia,  who 
introduced  into  the  forms  of  the  old  popular  play  a  similarity 
to  the  Palliata,  while  he  preserved  its  popular  comic  character, 
which  shrank  from  no  coarseness  (§  9,  10).  Of  the  two  poet« 
Pomponius  appears  to  have  been  the  more  original  and  fertile. 

1.  Macros.  1, 10, 8  Noviua,  AteUanarum  pr6batx88im.ua  acriptor^  and  :  post  Novium 
et  Pomponium  (§  10,  2).  The  same  order  is  observed  in  Fronto  (§  144,  2) ;  on  the 
other  hand  Vblleius  (see  n.  4) :  Pomp,  .  .  .  novHate  inventi  etc  His  praeno- 
men  is  not  known :  frequent  confusion  with  Naevius.  Novianae  AteUanioUie  were 
excerpted  by  M.  Aurelius  according  to  Fronto  p.  84  Nab.  Fragments  (48  titles) 
in  MuNK,  fab.  AteU.  165 ;  cf.  117.    Bibbeck,  com.  *  254. 

2.  Subjects  of  Novius :  personae  oscae  (Duo  Dossenni ;  Maocus  copo,  exul ; 
Mania  medica ;  Pappus  praeteritus),  classes  and  trades  ( Agrioola,  Bubulcus,  Fioitor, 
Yindemiatores  ;  Bubulcus  cerdo,  Fullones  ;  Milites,  Optio,  Hetaera),  country 
clowns  (Milites  Pometinenses),  literary  (v.  5.  26.  88.  67. 116,  x)erhaps  also  a  biu*- 
lesque  Phoenissae),  mythological  parodies  (Hercules  coactor).  The  titles  Dotata 
(Dotalis?),  Gallinaria,  Lignaria,  Tabellaria,  Togularia,  are  apparently  in  the  style 
of  the  old  Palliata,  while  the  Paedium  is  like  the  new  Palliata.  Besides  this 
Exodium  is  also  noteworthy  (§  6,  4) ;  Mortis  et  vitae  indicium ;  Malivoli,  Parous, 
Surd  us. 

8.  The  farcical  character  and  obscene  jokes,  frequent  alliterations  and  popular 
forms  and  constructions,  nay  even  the  metres  are  common  to  Novius  and  Pom- 
ponius (n.  5).  The  comparative  frequency  of  similes  from  child-life  is  peculiar  to 
Novius  (v.  41.  62.  65). 

4.  HiERON.  ad  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1928= a.  665/89 :  L.  Pomponius  Bononiensia^ 
AteUanarum  acriptor,  clarua  habetur,  Yellei.  2,  9,  6  aane  non  ignoremua  eadem 
aetate  (as  Yalerius  Antias  and  others)  fuiase  Pomponium^  sensibua  cdebrem^  verbis 
rudem.  et  novitate  inventi  a  ae  operia  commendabilem.  Macr.  6,  9,  4  Pomponiua, 
egregiua  AteUanarum  poeta,  Cf.  Fronto,  p.  62  (see  §  144,  2).  Sen.  contr.  7,  8,  9 
auctorem  huiua  vitii  quod  ex  captions  uniua  verbi  plura  aignificantia  naadtur  aiebat 
(Cassius  Severus)  Pomponium  AteUanarum  acriptorem  fuiaae.  EMunk,  de  fab. 
Atell.  (Lps.  1840)  98.  PRE.  5,  1876.  His  fragments  (70  titles)  in  Munk,  fab.  At. 
181.  BiBUECK,  com.  *  225.  Chronology:  reckoning  by  victoriati;  Mommsen,  BG. 
2«,  439. 

5.  Subjects  besides  the  Oscan  figures  (Bucco  auctoratus,  adoptatus;  himea 
Pappi,  Pappus  agricola,  praeteritus,  sponsa  Pappi ;  Maccus,  Macci  gemini,  Maccus 
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miles,  sequester,  virgo)  especially  olasses  (Bustici,  Fullones,  Leno,  Pictores,  Pisca- 
tores,  Pistor,  Praeoo,  Medicus,  and  others),  various  tribes  (Campani,  Ghilli,  Trans- 
alpini),  satire  political  (Petitor,  Pappus  praeteritus,  Praefectus  morum)  and 
sacerdotal  ( Aeditumus,  Aruspex,  Augur ;  Decuma  fullonis) ;  literary  (Philosophia ; 
cf.  V.  88. 188. 181),  also  (perhaps  as  burlesques)  mythological  subjects  (Agamemno 
suppositus,  Marsya,  and  probably  Atalanta,  Sisyphos,  Ariadne,  VAHLsir,  BhM.  16, 
478,  and  perhaps  Atreus).  From  animals  are  derived  the  titles  Asina[ria],  Ca- 
pella,  Vacca,  Verres  aegrotus  (and  salvos  ?),  perhaps  also  Pecus  rusticum  (MHebtz, 
JJ.  107,  889).  Finally  a  play  called  Satura  (§  6,  2.  95,  9.  144,  8 ;  this  is  also 
alluded  to  in  Non.  112,  9  Pompanius  .  .  .  BtUurarum),  Several  titles  are  like 
those  of  palliatae  (Adelphi,  Synephebi,  Syri,  Dotata).  Personal  allusions  v.  15. 
Intrigues  of  a  very  coarse  description,  e.g.  girFs  disguise,  v.  57  sqq.  67  sq.; 
Maccus  virgo ;  Nuptiae ;  Prostibulum.  There  are  many  obscene  jokes  and  other 
immoral  passages;  puns  and  frequent  alliteration;  proverbs  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  a  popular  style.  Metres:  iambic  senarii  and  septenarii,  trochaic 
septenarii,  and  also  (v.  164  sq.)  cretics.  Cf.  on  Novius  and  Pomponius  Bibbkck, 
rOm.  Dicht.  1,  210. 

6.  Doubtless  to  an  Atellana  belonged  the  fragment  ap.  Yarho  LL.  6,  68  ho§ 
(the  rustic!)  imitcmi  Apristius  (?)  ait  *  u>  buecoy  quia  me  iubiUU  f  vicinua  antiquuB 

152.  The  principal  orators  of  this  period  are  M.  Antonius 
(a.  611/14a-667/87),  and  L.  Licinius  Crassus  (a.  614/140-^3/91) ; 
the  first  was  a  self-taught  man,  who  owed  everything  to  his 
excellent  memory,  natural  vivacity  and  quick  imagination,  and 
whose  chief  merit  lay  in  his  brilliant  delivery.  Crassus,  a  man 
of  acute  intellect,  and  juridical  training,  was  for  this  very  reason 
less  taking  as  an  orator  than  Antonius,  though  effective  through 
his  lucid  exposition,  and  the  charm  of  his  genial  wit  and  elegant 
language. 

1.  M.  Antonius,  M.  f.  M.  n.  (thus  on  a  fragm.  of  the  consular  fasti,  Ephem. 
epigr.  4,  258),  bom  611/148  (Cic.  Brut.  161 ;  of.  de  or.  2, 864),  praetor  651/106,  consul 
^5/99,  censor  657/97,  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Marius  667/87 ;  see  JASOdebholm, 
de  M.  Antonio  et  L.  Crasso  oratoribus  rom.,  Helsingf.  1858.  PBE.  1',  1169. 
OEndehleim,  de  M.  Antonio  oratore,  Lps.  1882.  His  style  is  described  (besides  de 
oratore,  where  he  and  Crassus  are  the  two  principal  speakers)  esp.  Cic.  Brut.  189- 
142  (cf.  207.  215.  801.  804),  e.g. :  ertU  memoria  Bumma^  nulla  tneditationis  sutpido 
.  .  .  verba  ipea  non  ilia  quidem  elegantieeimo  sermone  .  .  .  aed  tctmen  in 
verbia  et  eligendia  .  ,  »  et  colUxandia  .  .  .  nihil  non  ad  rcUionem  et  tamquam 
ad  artem  dirigebat ;  verum  multo  magia  hoc  idem  in  aententiarum  omamenlia  et  con- 
formationibua,  .  .  .  €tctio  aingularia  .  .  .  geatua  erat  .  .  .  cum  aentenliia 
congruena  .  .  .  vox  permctnena^  verum  avhrauca  natura,  aed  hoc  vitium  ,  ,  ,  in 
bonum  convertebat.  hahebat  enim  fiebile  quiddam  in  queationibua  aptumque  cum  ad 
fidem  faciendam  turn  ad  miaerieordiam  commovendam.  As  the  general  result  Gic. 
Tusc.  5,  55  states :  omnium  eloquentiaaimua  quoa  ego  viderim.  Cf .  de  or.  1, 172 
Antonii  incredibilia  quaedam  .  ,  ,  via  ingenii  videtur^  etiamai  acientia  iuria 
nudata  ait^  poaae  ae  facile  ceteria  armia  prudentiae  tueri. 

2.  M.  Antonius  purposely  did  not  publish  his  speeches,  of  which  that  for 
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W.  Aqnilius  (a.  656/98)  seems  to  have  been  the  most  famous,  not  merely  (though 
he  himself  used  to  allege  this  as  his  reason)  on  aocount  of  lawyerlike  shrewdness 
(§  44, 4),  but  rather  from  the  knowledge  that  they  oould  not  x>oesibly  produce  the 
same  effect  when  read  as  when  heard.  By  mere  chance,  he  published  a  small  work 
de  ratione  dicendi  of  not  much  significance ;  see  Cic.  or.  18.  Brut.  168.  Quint.  8, 
1, 19  (Jioc  solum  opu$  eius,  cUque  id  ipaum  imperfectuniy  manet),  8,  6,  45.  A  quota- 
tion from  it  is  given  by  Cic.  de  or.  1,  94.  orat.  18.  Quint.  8.  prooem.  18.  12, 1,  21. 
Plin.  ep.  5,  20,  5.  For  notices  on  the  speeches  of  Antonius  see  in  HMeteh  oratt. 
fragm.'  280. 

8.  L.  Licinius  L.  f.  C.  n.  (Ephem.  epigr.  4, 258)  Crassus,  bom  (614/140,  Cic.  Brut. 
161),  made  his  d6but  as  orator  a.  685  {annos  natua  XXIj  Cic.  de  or.  8,  74 ;  wrongly 
XIX  in  Tac.  dial.  84;  see  KNippebdby,  op.  828),  a  pupil  of  Caelius  Antipater 
(§  187,  5, 1.  9) ;  686/118  leader  of  the  colony  to  Narbo  Martins,  cos.  659/95,  censor 
662/92,  in  which  ofiice  he  took  part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  rhetores  latini  (§  44,  9), 
Cic.  de  or.  8,  98.  Tac  dial.  85,  f  668/91.  PEE.  4,  1068,  18.  SOderholm  (n.  1). 
MOtte,  de  L.  Licinio  Crasso,  Lps.  1878. 

4.  The  description  given  of  Crassus  by  Cicero  is  less  trustworthy,  owing  to 
Cicero^s  evident  desire  to  identify  himself  with  him,  just  as  he  also  imitated  him 
in  the  comedy  of  his  Cilician  triumph.  This  identification  is  pushed  so  far  as  to 
attribute  to  Crassus  (2, 142,  cf.  1, 190)  even  the  intention  of  writing  a  work  de 
iure  civili  in  artem  redigundo.  In  the  same  manner  1, 154  those  exercises  in  style 
are  attributed  to  him  which  Cicero  himself  went  through  in  his  youth  (cf.  Quint. 
10,  5,  2).  Especially  the  importance  attached  to  the  necessity  of  varied  culture 
in  an  orator  (e.g.  1, 156  sqq.)  is  due  to  this  motive,  as  in  reality  we  have  no  reason 
for  assuming  that  Crassus  in  this  respect  differed  materially  from  Antonius  and 
other  noblemen  of  his  time.  The  description  in  Brut.  148-145.  148.  158-1^  is 
much  more  probable ;  e.g.  148  ereU  aumma  gramteu^  ercU  eum  gravitate  iunctus  face^ 
tiarum  at  urhanitatia  .  .  .  lepoa  ;  latine  loquendi  accurtUa  et  aine  moleatia  dUigena 
eUgantia  ;  in  diaaerendo  mira  expLicatio;  cum  de  iure  civUi^  cum  de  aequo  et  bono 
diaputar^ur,  argumentorum  et  aimilitudinum  copia,  145  ut  eloquerdium  iuriaperitiaai^ 
mua  Craaaua,  iuriaperitorum  eloquentiaaimua  Scaevola  (§  154,  1)  putaretur,  158  vehe- 
mena  et  interdum  irata  et  plena  iuali  doloria  oratio  .  .  .  idem  et  peromatua  et 
perhrevia,  159  iam  in  aUercando  invenit  parem  neminem.  versatua  eat  in  omni  fere 
genere  cauaarum,  162  quin  etiam  eomprehenaio  et  ambitua  Hie  verhorum  (his  sen- 
tences) .  .  .  ercU  apud  ilium  contractua  et  hrevia^  et  in  membra  quaedam^  quae 
K&\cL  Ghraeci  vacant^  diapertiebat  orationem  lihentiua  (cf.  orat.  228).  Tac  dial.  18 
Oraccho  politior  et  omatior  Craaaua.  26  C,  Gracchi  impetum  aut  L.  Craaai  maturi- 
tatem.  Macrob.  Sat.  5,  1,  16  aunt  atili  duo;  .  .  .  unua  eat  maturua  et  gravia, 
queUia  Craaao  adaignatur  ,  .  .  cUter  huic  contrariua,  ardena  et  erectua  et  infenaua^ 
quali  eat  uaua  Antoniua, 

5.  Published  speeches  of  Crassus.  Cic.  or.  182  Craaai  perpauca  aunty  nee  ea 
iudiciorum.  Brut.  160  orationia  eiua  (for  the  Vestal  virgin  Licinia,  a.  641/113) 
acriptaa  qtiaadam  partea  rdiquit.  .  .  .  exatcU  in  earn  legem  (de  colonia  Narbonem 
deducenda)  .  .  .  oratio.  161  haec  Craaai  (pro  lege  Servilia)  cum  edita  oratio 
eat  (a.  648/106),  .  .  .  XXXIV  tum  habebat  annoa.  162  eat  etiam  L.  Craaai  in 
eonsulatu  (a.  659/95)  pro  Q.  Caepione  .  .  .  non  brevia  ut  laudatio,  ut  orcUio  autsm 
brevia.  poatrema  cenaoria  oratio.  in  hia  omnibua  inest  quidam  sine  uUo  fuco  veritatia 
color.  163  veUem  plura  Craaao  libuiaaet  acribere.  164  mulia  in  ilia  oratione  (pro 
lege  Servilia)  .  .  .  dicta  aunt,  plura  etiam  dicta  quam  acripta,  quod  ex  quibuadam 
capitibua  expositia  nee  explicatia  intellegi  potest,  ipsa  ilia  censoria  contra  Cn.  Domitium 
collegam  non  eat  oratio,  aed  quaai  capita  rerum  et  orationia  commentarium  paulo 
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TpUnittt,  Cf.  §  44,  7.  MOttb  1.1.  41.  The  simplicity  of  his  style  was  not  acceptable 
to  later  rhetoricians.  Only  through  Cicero  have  a  few  passages  from  his  speeches 
been  preserved ;  see  HMbteb,  oratorum  f ragm.*  p.  291.  These  specimens  exhibit 
frequent  use  of  anaphora  and  rhetorical  questions  and,  as  they  are  quoted  on 
account  of  their  vivacity,  give  an  idea  of  Crassus^  oratory  from  this  side 
alone. 

163.  In  addition  to  these  two  eminent  orators  this  period 
possessed  good  speakers  in  the  jurist  Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  669/96) 
and  L.  Marcins  Philippns  (cos.  663/91) ;  among  the  younger  men  ^ 
the  most  eminent  orators  were  L.  Julius  Caesar  Strabo,  who  also  * 
wrote  tragedies,  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  (cos.  679/76)  and  P.  Sulpicius 
Bufus,  besides  whom  we  should  also  mention  C.  Scribonius  Curio 
(cos.  678/76). 

1.  For  Scaevola,  see  §  154, 1. 

2.  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  bom  c.  610/144,  cos.  668/91,  censor  668/86,  died  after 
677/77.  PBE.  4, 1538.  Cic.  Brut.  178  dudnM  summit,  CroMo  et  Antonio,  L.  Phi- 
lipput  proxumu$  accedebcU,  sed  longo  inUrvallo  tamen  proscumits,  .  .  .  ereU  in 
PhUippo  .  .  .  8ummMlibert(u  in  orctticne^mvltae  facetiae;  .  .  .  erat  .  .  . 
graecii  doctrinis  institutuSy  in  cUtercando  cum  aliquo  ctculeo  e^  maledicto  facetus  (cf . 
166).  As  he  used  to  improvise  (Gic.  de  or.  2,  816)  we  know  only  a  few  dicta  of  his 
quoted  from  mere  recoUection,  ap.  Gic.  off.  2,  78.  de  or.  8,  2.  Sallust  (hist.  I) 
makes  him  deliver  a  speech  against  Lepidus  (a.  676/78  sq.). 

8.  C.  Julius  L.  f.  Caesar  Strabo  (GIL.  1,  p.  278,  IV,  also  Sesquiculus  and 
Yopisous,  Mab.  Victor.  GL.  6,  8.  Varro  BR.  1,  7, 10.  Cic.  Phil.  11, 11),  aed.  cur. 
(a.  664/90 ;  Cic.  Brut.  805.  Ascow.  p.  24  Or.  [p.  22  K-S.] ,  therefore  bom  about 
684/120) ;  quaestor  tr.  mil.  bis,  Xvir  agr.  dand.  adtr.,  iud.,  pontif.  (according  to 
the  elogium  CIL.  1. 1.),  a.  667/87  killed  by  the  partisans  of  Marius  with  his  elder 
brother  Lucius  (cos.  664/90).  Cic.  Brut.  177  feativUaU  et  facetiis  C.  lulius  L,  /.  et 
euperioribui  ti  aequMhus  suis  omnibus  prctestitit,  oratorque  fuit  minume  ills  quidem 
vehemens,  sed  nemo  umquam  urbanitiUe,  nemo  lepore,  nemo  suavitcUe  conditior  (cf.  de 
or.  2,  98.  off.  1, 188.  Tusc.  5,  55).  sunt  eius  cUiquot  orationes,  ex  quihus,  sicut  ex 
eiusdem  tragoediis,  lenitas  eius  sine  nervis  perspici  potest,  de  or.  8,  80  novam  quan- 
dctm  rationem  etttulit  orationis,  .  .  .  res  .  .  .  tragicas  paene  cornice,  tristee 
remisse,  severets  hilare,  forenses  scenica  props  venustate  tractctvit.  Ascon.  1.1. :  idem 
inter  primos  temporis  sui  ortUores  et  iragicus  poeta  bonus  admodum  habitus  est,  huius 
sunt  enim  tragoediae,  quae  inseribufUur  luli.  Of  the  latter  we  know  the  titles 
Adrastus,  Teuthras,  Tecmessa ;  Wblcker,  trag.  1898.  Bibbbck  trag.*  227 :  rOm. 
Trag.  610.  Cf.  §  184,  8.  The  fragments  of  his  speeches  in  Meter  *  880.  PBE.  4, 
426,8. 

4.  C.  Aurelius  M.  f.  Cotta,  bom  c.  680/124  (Cic.  Brut.  801),  668/91-672/82  in 
exile,  008.  679/75,  f  680/74  PBE.  1«,  2164, 10.  Cic.  Brat.  182  aetate  inferiores  paulo 
quam  lulius,  sed  aequales  propemodum  fuerunt  C,  Cotta,  P,  Sulpicius,  Q.  Varius,  Cn, 
Pomponius  (cf .  ib.  221.  808 ;  on  the  other  hand  see  de  or.  8,  50),  C.  Curio  (n.  6), 
C.  Carho  (praetor  669/85,  f  672/82 ;  Brat.  221),  L.  Fufius  (Brat.  222),  M,  Drusus 
(ib.),  P.  Antistius  (ib.  226).  ,  ,  .  ex  his  Cotta  et  Sulpicius  cum  m>eo  iudido  turn 
omnium  facile  primos  tulerunt.  See  de  or.  1,  80.  or.  204.  Asoon.  p.  66  Or.  (58 
£-8.).    Cic.  Brut.  202  invenidxU  acute  Cotta,  dicAat  pure  ac  solute,    .    .    .    nihil 
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ereU  in  eiu8  orcUiane  nisi  Bincerum^  nihil  niH  ticcum  atque  tanum.  (Cf.  817,  or.  106. 
de  or.  2,  98.  8,  81.)  His  interest  in  philosophy  and  adherence  to  the  New  Academy 
(and  Antiochos)  was  in  agreement  with  this  methodical  manner ;  see  Cic.  de  deor. 
nat.  1, 16.  2, 1.  de  div.  1,  8.  He  did  not  publish  any  speeches  (or.  182).  Ccttae 
pro  se  lege  Varia  qucte  inecribilur^  earn  L,  Adius  (§  148, 1)  icripeit  CoUae  rogatu, 
Brut.  205;  see  207  CoUam  miror^  mmmum,  ipeum  orcUorem  minumeque  inepium, 
Adianas  levis  aratiunculas  vduiese  exietumari  aucu,  Sallust  (hist.)  attributed  to 
him  an  oratio  ad  populum  rom.    Meteb,  oratt.'  889. 

5.  P.  Sulpicius  Bufus,  a  contemporary  of  the  preceding,  bom  c.  688/121,  pro- 
scribed and  killed  by  the  party  of  Sulla  as  tr.  pL  a.  666/88.  PRE.  6, 1495,  85. 
Cic.  Brut.  208  fuU  Sulpicius  vel  mctxime  omnium  quoe  quidem  ego  audiverim  grandis 
e^,  ut  ita  dicam^  tragicus  orcUor,  vox  cum  magna  tum  suavie  et  epUndida  ;  geetus  e€ 
motus  corporis  venustus;  .  .  .  incittUa  et  volubilis^  nee  ea  redundans  iamen  ei 
circumjluens  oratio,  Crassum  hie  voUbat  imitari^  Cotta  nutUbat  Antonium  (in  accord- 
ance with  Cicero^s  description  of  the  rhetorical  style  of  both  one  might  feel 
tempted  to  reverse  this) ;  sed  ctb  hoc  vis  abercU  Antoni^  Crassi  ah  xUo  lepos,  Cf .  de 
or.  1, 181.  2,  88.  96.  8,  81.  de  har.  resp.  41.  Brut.  205  (cf.  or.  182)  Sulpici  orationes 
quae  feruniur^  ecu  post  mortem  eius  scripsisse  P.  Canutius  putatur,  €tequalis  meus, 
homo  extra  ordinem  nostrum  meo  iudicio  disertissimus.  ipsius  Sulpici  nuUa  oratio 
estf  saepeque  ex  eo  audivi  cum  se  scribere  neque  consuesse  neque  posse  diceret.  On  this 
Cannutius  (the  better  spelling,  Nippebdbt,  op.  807)  Cic.  Cluent  29.  50.  58.  78.  74 ; 
a  fragment  of  the  same  ap.  Prisc.  GL.  2,  881, 12. 

6.  Cic  Brut.  207  his'ducbus  (Cotta  and  Sulpicius)  eiusdem  aetatis  annumera- 
hatur  nemo  tertius,  sed  mihi  placebat  (Cn.)  Pomponius  (see  n.  4)  maxume,  vel  dieam^ 
minume  displicehat,  210  erant  tamen  quibus  videretur  iUius  aettUis  tertiue  Curio, 
quia  splendidioribus  fortasse  verbis  utehatur  et  quia  latine  non  pessime  loquebatur 
um,  credo^  aliquo  domestico,  nam  litterarum  €tdmodum  nihU  scid)at,  218  sqq.  See 
also  there  concerning  his  see-saw  while  speaking,  which  earned  for  him  the  nick- 
name Burbuleius  (Val.  Max.  9, 14,  5.  Plin.  NH.  7,  55).  Cf.  §  186, 12.  He  is  cited 
as  Curio  pater  (cf.  §  209, 1)  ap.  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  885,  11  and  Plin.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  8 
(geography).  This  C.  Scribonius  was  tr.  pi.  664/90,  cos.  678/76,  and  died  701/58 ; 
PRE.  6,  879, 11.  He  was  a  bitter  enemy  of  Caesar  (Suet.  Jul.  9.  49.  50.  52)  and 
composed  against  him  a  political  pamphlet  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue ;  see  Cic. 
Brut.  218.  He  was  also  pontifex  maximus ;  hence  Yarrows  Logistoricus  Curio  de 
cultu  deorum. 

7.  Cic  Brut.  174  horum  (Antonius,  Crassus,  Philippus)  aetati  prope  coniunctus 
L.  OeUius  .  .  .  nee  erat  indoctus  .  .  .  nee  romanarum  return  immemor  et 
verbis  solutus  satis,  sed  in  magnos  oratores  inciderat  eius  aetcu  ,  ,  ,  ita  diu 
vixit  (about  a.  615/189-700/54)  ut  multorum  aetatum  oratoribus  implicaretur,  Gt, 
ib.  105  (familiaru  noster  L,  Gellius).  He  was  cos.  682/72,  censor  684/70.  PRE. 
8,  662.    I^CHWABE,  quaestt,  catull.  112. 

8.  Besides  those  ah-eady  named  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  mentions  a  great  number 
of  those  who  were  public  speakers  (qui  tantum  in  dicentium  numero^  non  in  oratorum^ 
fuerunt,  176)  or  only  clamatores  (182).  He  might  have  quoted  nearly  all  those 
whose  names  appear*^  in  the  lists  of  magistracy,  but  he  is  somewhat  careless  as 
to  chronological  order,  and  only  pours  out  his  store  of  names,  adding  little  to 
characterise  them,  e.g.  165  sq.  168  sq.  175  178-180.  Those  deserve  most  to  be 
mentioned  who  in  this  period  apud  socios  et  Latinos  oratores  habiti  sunt  (169),  vix, 
Q,  VeUius  VeUianus  e  Marsis,  Q,  et  D,  Valerii  Sorani  (see  §  147,  1  in  fin.),  C.  Bus- 
iicelius  BononiensiSf  and  especially  omnium  eloquentissimus  extra  hanc  urbem   T, 
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Betutitu  BarruB  Aaculanus^  cuius  aunt  cUiquot  orcUiones  Aseuli  hahitae  d  Ula  Borneo 
contra  Caepionem  (§  186, 10  in  fin.)  nohilU  sane,  cut  orationi  Cctepionis  ore  respondit 
Aelius  (§  148, 1),  Brat.  169.  lb.  804  are  styled  orcUares  non  Hit  quidem  principes 
L,  Memmius  (cf.  ib.  186.  247)  et  Q.  Pompeius,  sed  oratores  tamen.  The  latter,  Q, 
Pcmpeius  Bufus  (cos.  666/88)  etiam  ipse  seripsit  eas  (onUiones)  quibus  pro  ae  est  usus^ 
sed  non  sine  AeLio  (ib.  206).  Perhaps  Paisc.  GL.  2,  885,  10  may  be  a  quotation 
from  this. 

164.  Next  to  oratory,  jurisprudence,  a  science  in  direct 
connection  with  it,  showed  most  life  in  this  time.  It  was  bril- 
liantly represented  by  the  pontifex  Q.  Scaevola  (cos.  659/95), 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  Boman  characters,  accurate,  varied 
and  liberal,  the  ideal  of  a  lawyer,  to  which  vocation  he  devoted 
his  life,  as  an  advocate,  adviser,  teacher  and  writer ;  he  was  free 
from  pedantry,  eloquent,  and  of  unyielding  honour  and  un- 
stained probity.  He  was  the  first  to  undertake  a  systematical 
treatise  on  jurisprudence,  which  was  used  and  imitated  by  all 
subsequent  writers.  Independently  of  his  writings,  his  memory 
was  kept  alive  by  his  numerous  pupils,  among  whom  Lucilius 
Balbus  and  Aquilius  Gallus  were  the  most  important.  Side 
by  side  with  him  Sex.  Pompeius,  Aculeo,  and  Q  Qpmftlnig 
Maximus  were  especially  famous  as  jurists. 

1.  Q.  Mucins  P.  f.  (son  of  the  one  mentioned  §  188,  4)  P.  n.  Scaevola,  friend  of 
the  orator  L.  Grassus  (§  152,  8)  and  his  coUeague  in  aU  his  offices  (e.g.  in  the  con- 
sulship 659/95),  excepting  the  censorship  and  the  tribuneship ;  killed  by  the  party 
of  Marius  a.  672/82;  see  SWZimmebk,  Privatrecht  1,  1,  284.  PBE.  5,  184,  11. 
From  his  uncle  of  the  same  name  (§189, 8)  he  was  distinguished  by  the  designation 
of  pontifex  maximus,  e.g.  Ascon.  p.  67  Or.  59  K-S.  Q.  Mucium  ScaevoUsm  pontificem 
max.  eundemque  et  oratorem  et  iurisconsultum  significat.  L.  Grassus  ap.  Gic.  de  or.  1 , 
180  styles  him  aequtUis  et  ingenio  prudentiaque  ctcutisstmus  et  oratione  maxime 
limaius  .  .  .  atque^  ut  ego  soleo  dicere^  iuris  peritorum  eloquentissimus,  eloquen- 
tium  iuris  peritissimus.  His  style  was  remarkable  for  perspicuity,  elegance  and 
conciseness ;  see  Gic.  de  or.  1,  229.  Brut.  145. 148. 168  {Scaevolae  dicendi  elegantiam 
stUis  ex  iis  orationibus  quas  reliquit  habemus  cognittmi).  Just  as  in  the  passages 
where  Scaevola  alone  is  mentioned  and  in  a  way  almost  proverbial  (e.g.  Hor.  £.  2, 
2, 89),  we  are  justified  in  fixing  on  him  especially  as  the  most  famous  person  of 
that  name,  he  might  also  be  that  Scaevola  whom  Quint.  11,  2,  88  mentions  on 
account  of  his  strong  memory.  His  anxiety  for  a  systematic  description  of  the 
ius  civile,  especially  his  work  vepl  6puv  (n.  2  in  fin.),  renders  it  probable  that  he 
adhered  to  the  Stoa  and  that  he  was  actually  the  doctissimus  pontifex  (maximus) 
Scaevola  whose  Stoic  threefold  division  of  the  gods  (poetical,  philosophical  and 
political  gods)  and  other  f  reethinking  opinions  on  popular  religion  are  quoted  by 
AnousTiM.  de  civ.  dei  4,  27  on  Yarrows  authority ;  see  EZeller,  Vortr.  u.  Abhh.  2 
(Lpz.  1877)  119:  where,  however,  such  opinions  as  these  should  not  have  been 
accounted  for  by  the  licence  given  for  their  publication,  but  rather  as  reflecting 
the  constant  candour  and  firm  character  of  Scaevola. 

2.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  41  Q,  Mueius,  P.  f,  pontifex  maximuSf  ius  civUe  primus 
B.L.  Q 
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eonHituit,  generaiim  in  librae  XVIII  redigendo.  See  Gbll.  6, 15,  2  Q,  Scaevcla  in 
librorum  quoa  de  iure  civUi  ccmpoeuit  XVI'*.  For  the  first  time  we  meet  here  with  a 
comprehensive,  uniform  and  methodical  system,  in  the  place  of  the  old  interpre- 
tation of  laws  and  casuistry,  of  legal  opinions  and  precedents.  See  AFBudobff, 
rOm.  Bechtsgesch.  1,  161.  OKablowa,  rOm.  BOesch.  1,  481.  Gf.  MYoiot,  Abh.  d. 
S&chs.  Ges.  d.  W.  7,  887  (t.  1,  attempted  reproduction  of  the  plan  of  the  work). 
It  was  based  on  the  purely  Boman  theory  of  the  right  of  freely  disposing  of  one^s 
possessions,  by  a  last  will  and  among  the  survivors  (uti  legcusit  super  famUia 
tutelave,  ita  ius  edOj  dig.  50, 16, 120  oomp.  122.  Gell.  4. 1, 17.  dig.  88,  9,  8  pr.  84,  2, 
27  pr.),  in  succession  to  which  the  obligations  arising  from  injuries  and  compacts 
were  expounded  (Gell.  6, 15,  2.  dig.  17,  2,  80.  47,  2,  76, 1),  and  the  system  of  legal 
prosecution  (dig.  19,  5, 11) ;  see  Budorff  1.1. 161  sq.  His  work  remained  the  basis 
of  the  legal  works  of  the  next  period,  which  supplemented,  developed  and  amended 
it.  Of.  §  49,  6.  Ser.  Sulpicius  e.g.  wrote  Notata  Mucii  (dig.  17,  2,  80  of.  Gbll. 
4,  1,  20  in  reprehensie  Scaevclae  capitibus.  Gai.  Inst.  188.  8,  149),  Laelius  Felix 
Ad  Q.  Mucium  (Gell.  15,  27,  1.  4),  Gains  (1, 1^)  Ex  Q.  Mucio,  and  Sex.  Pom- 
ponius  (§  850,  8)  Ad  Q.  Mucium  lectionum  libri  XXXTX  ;  the  latter  work  being 
frequently  made  use  of  in  the  pandects  instead  of  Q.  Mucins  himself ;  it  should 
no  doubt  also  be  understood  dig.  41, 1,  58  sq.  (Zimxern  1.1.  287,  n.  28).  Besides 
this  great  work,  Scaevola  wrote  also  a  Compendium,  liber  singularis^O/Mw  (defi- 
nitionum),  probably  a  critical  collation  of  regulae  juris,  four  times  quoted  in 
the  pandects  (dig.  41, 1,  64.  48,  20,  8.  50, 16,  241.  50, 17,  78 ;  cf.  85,  1,  7  pr.  Muciana 
eautio),  as  the  oldest  work  used  there. — The  fragments  in  EHuschkb^s  iunspr.* 
18.— AScHBBiDEB  (§  188,  4  ad  fin.)  22. 

8.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  42  Mucii  auditores  fuerunt  complurea,  ted  praecipu€te 
aueioritatia  Aquiliua  Callus,  BcUhua  Lueilius^  Sex,  Papiriiu^  G,  luventius.  .  .  . 
omnet  tamen  hi  a  Ser,  Sulpicio  nominantur^  alioquin  per  te  eorum  8cripta  ncn  UUia 
exatant  ut  ea  omnee  appelant ;  denique  nee  vertantur  omnino  scripla  eorum  inter  manus 
hominum^  ted  Serviut  (eit)  Ixbrot  tuot  complevit.  Of  these  Gallus  (§  174, 1)  certainly 
belongs  to  the  Ciceronian  period,  Cicero  himself  having  for  some  time  attended 
the  responsa  of  this  (§  189,  8)  Q.  Scaevola  also  (Lael.  1).  Sex.  Papirius  and  0. 
luventius  are  not  known  from  other  passages,  though  in  Cic.  Brut.  178  a  certain 
T.  luventius  is  noticed  for  his  dry  style  of  speaking ;  while  at  the  same  time  is 
attributed  to  him  magna  iurit  civilit  intelligentia,  L.  Lucilius  Balbus,  doctut 
tt  eruditut  homoy  thoughtful,  but  slow  (Cic.  Brut.  154),  was  the  former  master  of 
Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2). 

4.  Other  jurists  besides  Scaevola  were  Antipater  (§  137,  5),  Q.  Tubero  (§  139, 
2)  and  Butilius  Bufus  (142,  2),  also  Q.  Lucretius  Vispillo  {in  priv€Uit  cautit  et 
acutut  ^  iuritperitutj  Cic.  Brut.  178)  and  Paulus  (Pompon.  1. 1.  40 :  Cic.  LaeL  101 
more  correctly  has  Aulus)  Virginius,  then  Volcatius,  the  teacher  of  A.  Cascellius 
(Plin.  NH.  8,  144;  cf.  Mommsen  on  the  dig.  1,  2,  2,  45),  and  probably  also  C. 
Sextius  Calvinus  (§  141,  6),  Pontidius  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  275),  and  M.  Buculeius  (ib.  1, 
179). 

5.  Sex.  Pompeius,  Gnaei  Pompei  (Magni)  patruut  (Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2.  40) ; 
praettantitaimum  ingenium  contulerat  ad  tummam  iurit  civilit  et  ad  per/ectam 
geometrifie  et  rerum  ttaicarum  tcienliam  (Cic.  Brut.  175  cf.  de  or.  1,  67.  8,  78.  ofi*.  1, 
19). — Who  is  the  Pompeius  Sextus  quoted  (for  old  Lat.  numero^nimium?)  in  Fbst. 
170*,  25  ? 

6.  The  Boman  knight  C.  (Visellius)  Aculeo  (PBE.  6,  2679, 1  and  2),  the  friend 
of  the  orator  L.  Crassus  (Cic.  de  or.  2,  2),  according  to  Cic.  de  or.  1,191,  understood 
ita  iut  civiU  ul  ei  (except  Q.  Scaevola)  nemo  de  iit  qui  peritittimi  tunt  ctnteponalurj 
and  bequeathed  his  legal  knowledge  to  his  son  C.  Visellius  Varro ;  Brut.  264.    The 
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latter  is  here  also  praised  as  an  orator ;  a  fragment  from  one  of  his  speeches  ap. 
Pbisc.  GL.  2,  886,  7. 

7.  Q.  Cornelius  Maximos,  known  only  as  the  teacher  of  Trebatius  Testa 
(§  207,  8),  and  from  Cic.  fam.  7,  17,  8  {idem  Q.  Camdio  videbatur,  cf.  ib.  7,  8,  2). 
See  also  6ai.  Inst.  1, 186  (Metanmua).  dig.  88,  7, 16, 1  (Cornelius), 

155.  Among  the  Annalists  of  these  ten  years  Q,  Claudius 
Quadrigarius  made  a  step  in  advance  in  that,  passing  over 
the'early  legendary  tradition,  he  began  his  Roman  history  with 
the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  In  other  ways  also  he  shows  himself 
superior  to  Valerius  Antias.  The  latter  indeed  in  his  very 
extensive  work  is  the  most  important  immediate  predecessor  of 
Livy,  but  with  his  wilful  exaggeration  both  in  descriptions  and 
numerical  statements,  and  his  eflforts  to  glorify  his  own  family, 
he  prominently  represents  the  manner  of  the  later  Annalists. 
There  is  no  trace  of  antiquarianism  in  his  work.  Cn.  Aufidius 
again  wrote  his  historical  work  in  Greek. 

1.  Yellsi.  2, 9, 6  <»equali8  Sitennae  Claudius  Quitdrigarius  (see  n.  2).    The  person 
of  CI.  is  unknown.    The  name  Qoadrigarius,  which  cannot  have  been  a  proper 
Boman  cognomen,  does  not  occur  in  Liyy  but  in  Yelleius,  Seneca  and  later  writers, 
and  is  probably  a  sort  of  literary  nickname  (conjectures  as  to  its  meaning  ap. 
Unoer  1.1. 12;  MomcsEN,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  426).    Gkllius  is  the  authority  for  Annales 
as  the  title  of  his  chief  work.    As  regards  the  number  of  books,  the  highest  figure 
cited  is  Q,  Claudius  in  XXI JI  annali  ap.  Gell.  10, 18,  4,    The  fragments  of  the 
first  book  prove  that  it  treated  of  the  conquest  of  Bome  by  the  Gkiuls.    This 
commencement  of  his  work  decidedly  bears  witness  to  the  critical  insight  of  the 
author,  which  is  shown  elsewhere,  as  well  as  to  his  attention  to  chronology  and 
to  internal  affairs.    In  the  description  of  battles  (cf.  n.  8)  he  does  indeed  quote 
in  enormously  high  numbers  the  losses  of  the  enemy  (Liv.  88, 10,  9.  88,  28,  8. 
Oros.  5,  8,  2.   5,  20,  6),  but  this  no  doubt  is  not  to  be  attributed  merely  to  the 
historian,  but  chiefly  to  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  generals.    (In  contrast  with 
the  large  numbers  of  the  dead,  observe  the  small  numbers  of  prisoners — because 
this  could  be  checked :  Liv.  86, 19, 12.  86,  88,  8.  40,  28,  6.  40,  88,  6.)    Cf.  Unoer  1.1. 
17.  —  In   harmony  with   analogous  work  he  seems  to  have  carried  his  to  his 
own  period ;   book  XIX  treated  of  Sulla^s  war  against  Archelaos  and  Marius' 
seventh  consulate  (a.  667/87).     The  latest  certain  date  is  a.  672/82  ap.  Oros. 
5,  20  (Claudius  historicus).     The  first  book   related  the  second  war  with  the 
Samnites  (at  least  down  to  a.  484/820),  the  third  book  gave  the  first,  while 
books  5  and  6  gave  the  second  Punic  war.    Hence  the  treatment  of  the  sub- 
jects must  have  been  very  unequal:   at  first  a  mere  summary  of  events,  but 
gradually  expanding  as  the  writer  approached  his  own  time,  embodying  even 
speeches  and,  no  doubt,  entire  letters  (Gell.  1,  7,  9.  8,  8,  8).    The  narrative  was 
lengthy  even  in  details.    The  diction  was  archaic,  the  sentences  full  of  bulky 
words,  but  short  and  close  and  crowded  together  without  any  adjustment,  there- 
fore very  much  to  the  taste  of  the  time  of  Fronto ;  see  Fronto  ap.  Gell.  13,  29,  2 
vir  modesti  atque  puri  ac  prope  cotidiani  sermonis,  and  ep.  p.  114,  8  historiam  scrip* 
sere    .     .     .    Claudius  lepide,  Antieu  invetiuste,  Sisenna  longinque,    Gell.  15,  1,  4 
Q.  Claudif  oplumi  el  sincerissimi  scriptoris  ;  9, 18,  4  Q.  Claudius    .     .    .    purissime 
atque  inlustrissime  simplicique  et  incompta  orationis  antiquae  sutwitate  descripsit. 
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Dionysins  of  Halicamassus  does  not  mention  him ;  Livy  quotes  him  ten  times, 
sometimes  differing  from  him.  He  seems  to  have  made  use  of  him,  together  with 
Yal.  Ant.,  esp.  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  decade,  and  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
decades.  See  Unoeb  1.1.  We  owe  most  of  the  fragments  to  Gellius;  these  are 
collected  in  HPetkb,  hist.  rell.  1,  205;  fragm.  186.— Quadrigarius  is  probably 
also  the  Claudius  qui  Annales  AcUianoa  ex  graeco  in  IcUinum  semumem  vertit  ap. 
LiVT  25,  S9, 12  (see  §  127,  2).  This  translation  and  the  Annales  of  Gl.  must  not 
be  taken  for  one  and  the  same  work,  as  the  Annales  of  01.  begin  with  the  incur- 
sion of  the  Gauls,  while  those  of  Acilius  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  Home. 
At  the  most  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  ground  of  Liv.  25,  89, 12,  we  must 
suppose  a  *  translation '  by  Claudius  of  the  work  of  Acilius,  or  whether  we  may 
not  take  this  passage  as  well  as  Liv.  85, 14,  5  as  referring  to  the  employment  of 
the  Greek  Annales  of  Acilius  in  the  Latin  Annales  of  01.  Of.  HPeter,  J  J.  125, 104. 
LOamtarelli,  riv.  di  fiL  12, 1. — Plutabch  also  Num.  1  K\(JI>6i6s  ns  iv  iXiyx^p  XP^^^av 
— o0rw  7dp  irtin  iiriy^ypavTai  rb  jStjSX/or — kt\,  since  he  is  referring  to  the  loss  of 
the  older  records  ^i'  rots  KcXtikoU  vd0€<ri  rijt  xiXec^f,  probably  means  01.  Quadr. 
(notwithstanding  Appian.  Gall.  1,  p.  86  Bkk.  ^i'  xpo^^KaTt  awrd^ffi  9ok€i  IIoA^  rj> 
KXavUlifi),  Perhaps  this  treatise  may  have  contained  a  chronological  foundation 
and  justification  of  the  statements  in  the  Annales?  The  Olodius  mentioned  in 
Cic.  leg.  1,  6  (§  87,  5)  as  a  successor  of  Antipater  is  probably  also  to  be  identified 
with  01.  Quadr.  See  Unoeb  1.1.  11. — On  Olaudius  see  Giesebrecht,  tiber  Q.  01. 
Quadr.,  Prenzlau  1881.  Nissen,  krit.  IJnters.  89.  HPetbb,  hist.  relL  1.  ccxlv. 
ccLxxxvii.  ccxcviii.    OFUngeb,  Phil.  Suppl.  8,  2,  4  sqq. 

2.  Valerius  Antias  (probably  descended  from  the  L.  Valerius  Antias  men- 
tioned by  Liv.  28,  84,  9),  the  author  of  a  work  called  sometimes  Annales,  some- 
times Historiae  (or  Historia)  in  at  least  75  books  (book  75  is  quoted  by  Gell.  6,  9, 
17 ;  book  74  by  Pbiscian,  GL.  2,  489),  beginning  with  the  earliest  history  of  Bome 
(Gell.  7,  7,  6 ;  the  second  book  treated  of  Numa,  the  22nd  of  the  sponsio  of  TL 
Gracchus,  618/186),  reaching  as  far  as  the  time  of  Stilla  (for  he  mentioned  the 
heirs  of  the  orator  M.  Orassus,  who  died  a.  663/91,  Plik.  NH.  84, 14).  We  have 
no  exact  information  with  regard  to  the  date  of  Valerius.  MVoiot,  Abh.  d. 
s&chs.  G^.  d.  Wiss.  7,  776  maintains  that  Valerius  did  not  compose  his  work  until 
about  709/45,  but  this  is  contradicted  by  Vell.  2,  9,  6:  Velustior  Sisenna  (§  156, 1) 
fuit  Caelius  (§  187,  5),  aequiUis  Sisennae  Eutiliua  (§  142,  8)  Claudiusque  Quadri- 
garius (above  n.  1)  et  Valerius  Antias.  Sane  ncn  ignoremus  eadem  aetate  fuiase 
Pomponium  (§  151,  4),  etc. — Dionys.  Hal.  mentions  him  2, 18  and  1,  7  (see  §  87,  5) 
among  the  iwaiyo^fievoi  of  the  Boman  historians,  and  has  taken  much  from  him 
(e.g.  what  tends  to  the  glorification  of  the  Valerii) ;  AKiesslino,  de  Dionys.  HaL 
auct.  20.  MVoiot  1.1.  685.  777.  Plutarch's  Poplicola  also  seems  to  be  drawn 
chiefly  from  him  (HPeteb,  die  Quellen  Plut.  45  and  hist.  rell.  1,  cccxviii),  as  also 
the  elogium  of  M\  Valerius  Maximus  (OHirschfeld,  Phil.  84,  87).  Among  Latin 
authors  besides  Liv.  (see  n.  8),  Plin.  NH.  especially  made  use  of  him  according 
to  the  ind.  auct.  in  9  books. — Fbonto  p.  114  Historiam  scripsere,  .  .  .  Antias 
invenuste  (§87,  5). 

8.  We  known  VaL  Ant.  however,  chiefly  through  Livy,  who  mentions  him 
more  frequently  (in  85  places  in  the  existing  books)  and  makes  more  use  of  him 
than  of  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  even  seems  to  have  adopted  from  him  the 
general  plan  of  his  work.  In  the  first  decades  he  follows  him  unhesitatingly  and 
hence  not  only  cites  his  exaggerated  number  of  citizens  (at  the  lustra),  but  is  even 
confident  as  to  80,000  killed  7,  86, 18  ;  7,  87,  16  he  speaks  of  ad  quadraginta  milia 
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Kutarum;  9,27,  14  a<2  triginta  mUia  caeaa  aul  capla;  9,  48,  17  triginta  milibut 
hoatium  (Meats  ;  9,  87,  11  even  caeaa  out  capta  eo  die  hoatium  milia  €kI  aexagirUa  etc. 
Only  8,  5, 12  he  has  the  modest  observation :  difficile  adjidem  eat,  in  tam  antiqua 
re,  quot  pugnaveritU  ceeiderirUve  exacto  adfirmare  numero ;  audet  tamen  Antiaa 
Valeriua  concipere  aummaa,  Cf.  8,  8, 10.  But  in  the  less  obscure  periods,  where 
better  sources  were  available  (e.g.  Polybios),  Livy  discovers  the  inaccuracy  and 
bombast  of  his  authority  whom  he  has  so  far  followed  almost  blindly,  and  now 
blames  him  with  all  the  more  bitterness  of  feeling,  since  the  errors  into  which  he 
had  been  led  by  Valerius  could  not  be  rectified,  as  he  had  already  published  the 
books  in  question  (decades).  In  books  21-25  he  never  actually  mentions  his  name 
(although  he  appears  to  have  made  use  of  him),  but  at  26,  49,  8  we  read :  acorpionea 
maiorea  minoreaque  ad  LXcaptoa  acripaerim.ai  auctorem  graecum  aequar  Silenum,  at 
Valerium  AntiaUm,  maiorum  acorpionum  aex  milia,  minorum  tredecim :  adeo  nullua 
mentiendi  modua  eat,  80,  19,  11  Valeriua  Aniiaa  quinque  milia  hoatium  caeaa  ait, 
quae  tarda  rea  eat  ut  aut  impudenler  ficta  ait  (by  Antias)  aut  neglegenter  (by  others) 
praetermiaaa,  86,  88,  6  duodetriginta  milia  hoatium  caeaa  Antiaa  Valeriua  acribit, 
capta  tria  milia  et  quadringentoa,  aigna  militetria  CXXTV,  equoa  MCCXXX  .  •  • 
uhi  ut  in  numero  acriptori  parumfideiait,  quia  in  augendo  eo  non  aliua  intemperantior 
eat,  magnam  victoriam  fuiaae  adparet,  88, 10,  8  ai  Valerio  quia  credat,  omnium  rerum 
immodice  numerum  augenti,  quadraginta  milia  hoatium  eo  die  aunt  caeaa,  capta,  uln 
modeatiua  mendaeium  eat,  quinque  milia  aeptingenti,  88,  28,  8  Valeriua  Anti<u,  qui 
magia  (than  Claudius)  immodicua  in  numero  augendo  eaae  aolet.  See  also  89, 48, 1 
Valeriua  Antiaa,  ut  qui  nee  Catonia  orcUionem  legiaaet  et  fahulae  tantum  aine  auctore 
editae  credidiaaet.  Whenever,  therefore,  Valerius  is  the  only  authority  for  a  state- 
ment, Livy  frequently  adds  ai  Valerio  credamua  {credaa)  (86, 19, 12.  89,  41,  6.  44, 18, 
12)  or  merely  names  his  authority  (88,  50,  5. 89,  22,  9.  89,  56,  7),  sometimes  with 
an  express  reservation,  e.g.  87,  48, 1  {Valeriua  Antiaa  auctor  eat  rumorem  celebrem 
Momae  fuiaae  .  .  .  rumoria  huiua  quia  neminem  cUium  auctorem  habeo,  neque  ad" 
firmata  rea  mea  opinione  ait  nee  pro  vana  praetermiaaa)  and  45,  48,  8  {HS  ducenties 
ex  ea  praeda  redactum  eaae  auctor  eat  Anticta  •  •  .  qtu>d  quia  unde  redigi  potueril 
non  apparebat  auctorem  pro  re  poaui).  It  must  be  admitted  that  Valerius^  lies  in 
numerical  statements  are  grossly  absurd,  it  being  quite  usual  with  him  to  have 
40,000  enemies  and  more  killed  in  a  battle  (Liv.  88, 10,  8.  88,  86, 18.  84, 15,  9.  86, 19, 
12.  Obos.  4,  20).  But  at  Tolosa  he  surpassed  himself  by  giving  as  the  number 
of  the  slain  even  octoginta  milia  Romanorum  aociorumque,  .  .  quadraginta  milia 
calonum  atqut  lixarum  (Obos.  5, 16).  That  exaggerations  of  this  kind  were  deli- 
berate fictions,  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  he  very  often  stands  absolutely 
alone  in  his  statements ;  see  Oell.  6,  19,  8  Valeriua  Antiaa  contra  decretorum  me- 
moriam  cantraque  auctoritaiea  veterum  annalium  dixit,  Gf.  ib.  6,  8,  6.  Liv.  82,  6,  5 
Valeriua  Antiaa  tradit  •  .  .  XII  milia  hoatium  eo  prodia  caeaa  .  .  .  ceteri 
graeci  UUinique  auctorea  .  .  .  nihil  memorabile  actum  .  .  .  tradunt.  On  his 
biassed  version  of  the  prosecutions  of  the  Scipios,  due  to  his  veneration  for  the 
elder  Africanus,  see  Momicsen,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  491. — The  fragments  in  HPkteb, 
hist.  rell.  1,  287 ;  fragm.  151. — HLiebaldt,  de  Valerio  Antiate,  Naumb.  1840. 
ScHWEOLEB,  EG.  1,  90.  NisBEN,  krit.  Untersuch.  48.  HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  1,  cccv. 
KWNiTZscH,  d.  rOm.  AnnaUstik  (1878)  846.  MVoiqt,  Abh.  d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss. 
7,  776.— TuFbiedbich,  Biogr.  des  Barkiden  Mago,  ein  Beitr.  z,  Krit.  d.  Val.  Ant., 
Wien  1880. 

4.  Gic.  Tusc  5, 112  Cn,  Aufidiua  praetoriua  (his  praetorship  must  fall  about 
650/104)  pueria  nobia  (therefore  perhaps  660/94)  et  in  aenatu  aententiam  dicdxU  nee 
amicia  deliberantibua  deerat  et  graecam  acribebat  hiatoriam  et  vidtbat  (vivebat  Bentley) 
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in  liUeriB,  fin.  5, 54  equidem  e  Cn.  Aufidio  prctetoriOy  erudito  hamine  octdis  capto,  aaepe 
audi^Mm.  He  attained  a  great  age  (Cic.  de  dom.  85).  GIG.  2849  b  (ixb  Twalov 
Ai4ndlov  Tvalov  lAoO  rod  ianiffr partly ov)  from  Adramyttium  probably  refers  to  his  son 
(PRE.  1*,  2128)  5).  No  fragments  of  this  graeca  historia  have  been  preserved ; 
but  it  undoubtedly  contained  the  history  of  Borne.  WHabless,  de  Fabiis  et 
Aufidiis  rerum  rom.  scriptoribus  (Bonn  1858)  46. 

166.  L.  Cornelius  Sisenna  (63B/119-687/67),  wrote  a  history 
of  the  times  nearest  his  own,  mainly  the  period  of  Sulla,  in  a  stiflF 
archaic  style.  In  addition  he  translated  the  narratives  of  Arist- 
eides  of  Miletus.  But  Sisenna  the  commentator  on  Plautus  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  historian.  The  friend  of  the  latter, 
C.  Licinius  Macer,  went  back  in  his  Annales  to  the  oldest  time 
and  rectified  the  accounts  of  it  in  various  places  by  a  diligent 
study  of  the  sources,  though  he  was  too  rhetorical  and  perhaps 
also  too  much  influenced  by  a  predilection  for  his  own  gens. 

1.  Sisenna  must  have  been  bom  about  635/119  (Both,  1.1.  p.  4),  was  praetor 
676/78  (SC.  de  Asclepiade,  CIL.  1,  p.  110,  <rrfM.nfrf^v  xarik  woXiv  Kod  hrl  ^hnav  Xfwclov 
KoptrriXlov  <.  .  .  vlavy  Zurhva^  cf.  Cic.  CJomel.  1, 18  with  AscoN.  p.  74  Or.  66  K-S.) 
and  died  687/67  in  Crete,  where  he  was  Pompey's  legate  in  the  war  with  the 
pirates  (Dio  86,1  Kopf/iXioi  lichnfat^  cf.  Appian.  Mithr.  95  Ao^Kiotltaivvaf).  CLBoth, 
L.  Sisennae  vita,  Bas.  1884.    HPeter,  hist.  relL  1,  cccxxiii. 

2.  Yellei.  2,  9,  5  historiarum  (OJahn,  milesiarum  (see  n.  8)  audar  iam  turn 
(about  646/108)  Sisenna  ercU  iuvenia ;  sed  opus  belli  civilis  {=socialisf  ABiese 
1.1.  54)  Sullanique  post  aliquot  annos  ab  eo  seniore  editum  est  (therefore  probably 
not  before  680/74).  Cic.  Brut.  228  inferioris  aetatis  (than  P.  Antistius)  erat 
proximus  L.  Sisenna^  doctus  vir  et  studiis  optumis  deditus,  bene  latine  loquens  (see  how- 
ever n.  3),  gnarus  reip.j  non  sine  facetiis^  sed  neque  laboris  mulii  nee  satis  versatus  in 
eausis  (but  he  defendedf  Chirtilius  [thus  the  name  is  given  by  the  MSS. :  variously 
edited  C.  Hirtilius,  Hirtuleius,  Butilius]  according  to  Brut.  260,  and  a.  684/70 
he  pleaded  in  behalf  of  Verres,  see  Cic.  Verr.  swjc.  2,  110.  4,  48  cf.  4,  38  L.  Sisetina, 
vir  primarius ;  the  latter  he  defended  together  with  Hortensius,  whose  friend  he 
was.  Sen.  controv.  1,  pr.  19  and  below  §  157,  4) ;  interiectusque  inter  duos  abates 
Hortensi  et  Sulpici  nee  maiorem  consequi  poterat  et  minori  necesse  erat  cedere.  huius 
omnis  facultas  ex  historia  ipsius  perspici  pot^t ;  quae  cum  facile  omnis  vinceU  su- 
periores  (?),  turn  indicat  tavien  quantum  absit  a  summo  quanujue  genus  hoc  scriplionis 
nondum  sit  satis  latinis  litteris  illustrcUum.  de  leg.  1,  7  Sisenna^  eius  (Macer)  amicus^ 
omnes  adhuc  nostros  scriptores  .  .  .  facile  superavit,  is  tamen  neque  orator  ,  .  , 
umquam  est  habitus  et  in  historia  puerile  quiddam  consectatur^  ut  unum  Clitarchum 
neque  praeterea  quemquam  de  Graecis  legisse  videatur.  This  comparison  with  one 
of  the  wildest  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great  is  significant,  though  perhaps 
not  quite  just  to  Sisenna.  Sallust,  lug.  95,  2  L.  Sisenna  optume  et  diligentissime 
omnium  qui  eas  (Sullae)  res  dixere  persecutus parum  mihi  libero  ore  locutus  videlur, 
Varro  named  after  him  the  Logistoricus  Sisenna  de  historia  (§  166,  2). 

8.  We  may  form  some  estimate  of  the  plan  of  the  work  from  the  statement  (in 
Gell.  12,  15,  2) :  nos  una  aestate  in  Asia  et  Graecia  gesta  litteris  idcirco  continentia 
mandavimus  ne  vellicatim  aut  saltuatim  scribendo  lectorum  animos  impediremus.  The 
title  was  Historiae,  and  the  work  embraced  at  least  12  books ;  beyond  this  number 
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we  have  only  an  isolated  quotation  in  Now.  468, 10  Sisenna  hist,  lib,  XXIII  (of  the 
year  672/82).  This  number  can  hardly  be  correct :  in  book  6  the  narrative  was 
already  brought  down  to  666/88;  so  according  to  this  Sisenna  would  have  taken  up 
17  books  with  the  remaining  six  years !  Beyond  the  year  664/90  we  are  led  by  only 
a  few  fragments  which  treat  of  the  oldest  time  (Aeneas  etc.),  Sehv.  Aen.  1, 108.  242. 
11,  316,  and  which  probably  formed  part  of  a  prooemium  (after  the  manner  of 
Sallust).  The  fragments  contain  much  detailed  description,  and  traces  of  speeches 
(especially  in  book  4)  and  digressions  (philosophical  passages  in  the  spirit  of 
Epicurus) ;  hence  the  treatment  appears  to  have  been  lengthy  (longinque^  Pbonto 
above  §  155, 1, 1.  80).  Most  of  the  fragments  refer  to  the  Marsian  war  (cf.  Cic.  de 
div.  1,  99)  and  are  found  in  Nonius,  whose  quotations  (chiefly  from  books  8  and  4) 
give  us  some  idea  of  the  crotchety  archaissis  of  Sisenna ;  cf.  Cic.  Brut.  259  Sisenna 
queui  emendator  sermonis  uaitcUi  cum  esse  vellet  non  .  .  .  deterreri  potuit  quo 
minus  inusitatis  verbis  uteretur  .  .  .  ille  familiaris  meus  recte  loqui  putcUxU 
esse  inusitcUe  loqui,  and  Varro  ap.  Gtell.  2,  25,  9  Sisenna  unus  '  adsenlio  ^  (not  ad- 
sentior)  in  senatu  dicehat ;  cf.  Quint.  1,  5, 18.  Tac.  dial.  28.  Collection  in  HPeteh, 
hist.  rell.  1,  277 ;  fragm.  175. — AHiese,  d.  (Jeschichtsw.  d.  Sis.,  in  d.  Festschr.  e. 
24.  Philol.-Vers.  (Lpz.  1865)  58.  ASchbteideb,  de  Sis.  hist,  reliquiis,  Jena  1882. 
Cf.  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  288. — Sisenna  is  characterised  as  a  man  of  the  world  after  the 
taste  of  Sulla,  by  his  translation  of  Aristeides*  coarse  stories  (MiXTjiricurd,  see  OJahn, 
BhM.  9,  628) ;  Ovid,  trist.  2,  448  vertit  Aristiden  Sisenna^  nee  obfuit  illi  historiae 
(his  story)  turpes  inseruisse  iocos,  Fronto  ep.  p.  62  scriptorum  animadvertas  par- 
ticulcuim  elegantis  .  .  .  Sisennam  in  lascivis.  Ten  passages  from  book  18  of  this 
work  are  to  be  found  in  Charisius  (b.  2).  Also  in  Peter's  hist.  rell.  297  and 
BOcHELER^s  Petron.'  287. 

As  a  commentator  on  Plautus  a  certain  Sisenna  is  mentioned  by  Bufinus  GL.  6, 
560.  561  in  his  metrical  notes :  Sisenna  in  commentario  Poenuli  Plauiinae,  Sisenna  in 
Hudentey  S.  in  Amphitryone,  in  Captivis,  in  Aulularia.  Quotations  from  Sisenna 
on  the  Amphitryo  in  Charisius  GL.  1, 198,  26.  208,  27.  221,  6.  9.  Cf.  also  ib.  107, 
14.  120, 10.  Peter,  hist.  rell.  297.  This  Sisenna  is  generally  identified  with  the 
historian  Sisenna,  who  would  thus  be  the  earliest  commentator  on  Plautus.  See 
Bitschl's  Parerga  874.  876.  885.  The  preference  of  the  historian  (see  above)  for 
antiquated  language  might  be  considered  to  account  for  his  occupying  himself 
with  Plautus ;  indeed  it  has  been  remarked  (Bitschl  1.1.  8%)  that,  of  the  five 
fragments  in  Charisius,  three  treat  of  adverbs  in  -im,  and  that  even  in  Sisenna^s 
histories  a  preference  is  shown  for  such  adverbia  (Gell.  12,  15).  But  on  the 
other  hand  it  would  be  strange  if  such  a  person  as  the  historian  S.  composed  a 
series  of  commentaries  on  Plautus,  especially  as  the  extant  specimens  are  very 
triviaL  That  in  fact  the  Plautine  S.  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  historian  is 
shown  by  the  fragment  of  the  former  in  Charisius  p.  221,  9  Tractim  Plautus  in 
Amphitryonej  ubi  Sisenna  '  pro  lente '  inquit  *  non  ut  Maro  georgicon  IIII  tractimque 
susurrant  inquit,''  where,  if  we  read  it  without  prejudice,  the  quotation  from  Vergil 
evidently  belongs  to  Sisenna.  ThBerqk,  Phil.  29,  828  and  FBCcheler  (lat.  Deklin.*, 
Bonn  1879, 128)  distinguish  between  the  two  Sisennae ;  the  latter,  on  account  of  the 
observation  in  Charis.  p.  208,  27  (?),  places  the  Plautine  commentator  in  the  period 
after  Hskdrian. — In  general  cf.  concerning  Sisenna  Mommsen,  BG.  8',  611.  HPeter» 
hist.  rell.  1,  lii.  cccxxviii. 

4.  C.  Licinius  L.  f.  Macer  (on  denarii  of  the  time  of  Sulla,  a.  670/84-678/81,  see 
MoMXSEN,  rOm.  Mtlnzwesen  607 ;  CIL.  1,  p.  187. 484),  the  father  of  the  orator  and  poet 
Calvus,  who  was  bom  672/82  (see  §  218,  5),  tr.  pleb.  681/78,  in  which  dignity  Sallust 
(Hist.)  attributed  to  him  a  speech  ad  populum ;  a.  688/66  he  was  charged  with 
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extortions  in  his  province,  which  he  governed  as  propraetor,  before  the  tribunal 
of  Cicero  who  was  then  praetor,  and  being  found  guilty  he  committed  suicide ; 
PB£.  4,  1075,  1.  Cic.  Brut.  288  describes  him  as  an  orator  in  the  following 
manner .  (7.  McKer  auctoritate  semper  eguii^  ted  fuit  patronua  propemodum  dUigen- 
tusimus,  huius  ti  vita^  $i  mores,  si  voUus  denique  non  omnem  commsndationem  ingeni 
everteret,  mains  nomen  in  patronis  /uisset,  non  ercU  txbundanSy  non  inops  tamen,  non 
valde  nilenSj  non  plane  horrida  oratio ;  vox,  gestus  et  omnis  actio  sine  lepore ;  at  in 
int>eniendis  componendisque  rebus  mira  accuratio,  .  .  .  hie  etsi  etiam  in  pMicis 
causis  probabeUur,  tamen  in  privatis  illustriorem  obtinebat  locum, 

5.  In  his  judgment  of  Macer  as  a  historian,  Cicero^s  dislike  of  him  appears 
even  more  strongly,  de  leg.  1,  7  quid  Macrum  numerem  f  cuius  loquaeitas  habet 
aliquid  arguiiarum,  nee  id  tamen  ex  ilia  erudiUif  Ghraecorum  copia^  sed  ex  librariolis 
latiniSj  in  orationibus  autem  mtdta,  sed  inepta^  elatioj  summa  impudentia.  This  shows 
that  Macer  had  embodied  speeches  (and  perhaps  letters,  cf.  Nonius  259  Lieinius 
Macer  in  epistola  a<2  senatum,  unless  this  relates  to  Sallust^s  hist.)  in  his  work, 
which  seems  to  have  been  altogether  difElise.  Livy^s  criticism  7,  9,  5  is  of 
greater  importance  and  credibility  quaesita  ea  propriae  famUiae  laus  leviorem 
auctorem  Licinium  facit,  cum  mentionem  eius  rei  in  vetustioribus  annalibus  nullam 
inveniam  etc.,  cf.  also  Dionys.  1,  7  (see  §  87,  5).  6,  11  AiKlvvtot  xal  ol  repl  TiXKLw 
odSiv  i^oKhnres  eOre  ruv  eUhrnav  o6t€  tuv  Svparuvt  and  7,  1  Auclvvun  xcd  FAXiot  Ktd 
SXKoi  avxfol  TiSv  'Fufialuv  <rvYypa4>^ci)y  oifShf  i^rfrcuc&res  rtSv  rcpl  rods  XP^^^  dxptfim. 
His  indifference  to  points  of  chronology  would  agree  with  the  rhetorical  character 
of  the  work.  It  is  also  very  probable  that  the  strong  anti-aristocratic  tendencies 
of  the  author  manifested  themselves  in  his  work,  though  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
treated  of  his  own  time.  On  the  other  hand,  he  drew  directly  from  independent 
sources,  unlike  almost  all  his  predecessors,  though  here  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
misled  by  spurious  documents.  Cf.  Liv.  4,  7,  12  Lieinius  Macer  auctor  est  et  in 
foedere  Ardeatino  et  in  linteis  libris  (see  §  79,  8)  ad  Monetae  ea  invenia,  4,  20,  8 
quod  tarn  veteres  annates  quodque  magistratuum  libros,  quos  linteos  in  aede  repositos 
Monetae  Macer  Lieinius  citat  identidem  auctores,  4,  23,  2  in  tarn  discrepanie  editione 
(of  the  consuls)  et  Tubero  et  Macer  libros  linteos  auctores  profitentur,  neuter  tribunos 
mil.  eo  anno  fuisse  traditum  a  scriptoribus  antiquis  dissimulat,  Licinio  libros  baud 
dubie  sequi  linteos  placet  et  Tubero  incertus  veri  est, 

6.  The  title  of  Macer's  work  was  no  doubt  Annales  and,  less  accurately, 
Historiae.  It  certainly  embraced  the  oldest  time  (Macros.  1, 10, 17.  Dionts.  2, 
52 ;  concerning  the  use  made  of  Lieinius  by  Dionys.  Hal.  see  MVoiot,  Abh.  d. 
sftchs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  756)  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (seven  times)  only  in  his  first 
decade;  the  latest  date,  at  which  he  mentions  it,  being  a.  455/299.  Even  the 
number  of  the  books  is  not  known,  reliable  references  being  made  only  to  books 
1  and  2 ;  then  we  have  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  525,  3  Aemilius  Macer  in  XVI  annalium : 
omnium  etc.  (cf.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  869,  15  Aemilius  Macer:  omnium  etc.),  where  it  is 
just  as  probable  that  a  confusion  has  taken  place  with  Lieinius  Macer,  as  that  the 
reverse  has  happened  in  Plin.  NH.  (see  §  228,  7).  Nonius  221, 11  Lieinius  rerum 
romanarum  lib.  XXI  (neither  the  name  nor  the  number  can  be  relied  upon)  must  be 
taken,  as  Hertz  and  others  suppose,  to  refer  to  Clodius  Lieinius  (§  259,  6). — The 
fragments  in  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1, 800 ;  fragm.  190. — For  one-sided  praise  of  Macer 
see  HLiebaldt,  C.  Lieinius  Macer,  Naumb.  1848;  for  equally  one-sided  deprecia- 
tion MoMMSEN,  EG.  1»,  434.  3«,  613 ;  cf.  rOm.  Chronol. «  88.  93  and  rOm.  Porsch.  1, 815. 
Schweoler,  BG.  1,  92  and  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  cccxxxvm  are  more  just,  Cf.  also 
KWNiTZscH,  rOm.  Annalistik  851. 
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157.  Like  Scaurus,  Butilius  Bufus,  and  Catulus  in  the  preced- 
ing epoch,  the  dictator  L.  ComeUus  Sulla  (a.  616/138-676/78) 
wrote  an  autobiography,  commentarii  rerum  gestarum,  in  22 
books,  which  were  after  his  death  completed  by  his  freedman 
Epicadus.  Lucullus  himself  (a.  640/114-697/67),  to  whom  these 
Memoirs  were  dedicated,  wrote  in  his  early  years  a  history  of  the 
Marsian  war,  in  Greek,  and  subsequently  a  certain  C.  Piso  nar- 
rated the  war  between  Sulla  and  Marius. 

1.  Sulla  was  cos.  666/88  and  674/80,  dictator  672/82-675/79 ;  f  676/78.  PEE. 
2,  669.    ThLau,  L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  Hamb.  1855. 

2.  Plut.  LucuU.  1  Si^XXaf  rdf  a^oO  Tpa^eit  difaypd^uv  exelpt^  (LucuUus)  xpofft- 
4nbPTi<r€P,  Cf.  ib.  4.  Sull.  6.  Sulla  37  rb  eUoarbv  xal  de&repov  rwv  ifToiMMrnjuarwf  rp6  8v€Uf 
iifupuv  fj  ireXe&ra  ypd^ur  ixaOffaTo.  Suet,  gramm.  12  Cornelius  Epicadu$  (§  159,  8) 
L,  Carneli  Sullae  dictatoris  Ixbertut  caUUorque  in  sctcerdotio  augurali^  .  .  .  lihrum 
quern  Sulla  novi8$imum  de  rebue  suU  imper/ectum  reliquerat  (therefore  the  others 
were  completed)  ipse  supplevU.  The  title  is  given  as  rerum  gestarum  (Gkllius)  or 
rerum  suarum  libri  {de  rebus  suis)  or  commentarii  {inroiuHifuwa).  SuUa  in  y^T 
rerum  suarum,  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  476.  In  Sullae  historia,  Cic.  div.  1,  172.  Sulla  had 
taken  pains  in  this  work  to  exalt  himself  as  a  specially  favoured  prot6g6  of  the 
gods,  and  to  disparage  his  opponents  (esp.  Marius).  Plutarch  has  largely  and 
incautiously  availed  himself  of  these  Memoirs,  esp.  in  his  Lives  of  Sulla  and 
Marius,  and  they  have  otherwise  contributed  to  the  detriment  of  historical  truth ; 
see  HPeter,  hist.  rell.  1,  cclxxvi.    The  fragments  of  the  work  ib.  1, 195 ;  fragm.  127. 

8.  A  Greek  epigram  by  Sulla  (on  a  statue  of  Aphrodite :  two  hexameters  and 
a  pentameter)  ap.  Appiam.  bell.  civ.  1,  97. — Athen.  6,  p.  261  C :  NuoXoof  (Damasc.) 
.  .  .  Zi/XXajr  ^fflf  .  .  .  x°^P^^  jdfioit  Kal  yeXurowoiois  tpCKoyiKtav  ytwofuvoif  .  .  . 
efjupopl^ovffi  8*  a^ov  rb  repl  ravra  IXapdif  al  inr  airroO  yp€L<l>€urai  ffarv^al  KUfupdlai  r<fi 
rarplifi  4>wi  (cf .  Plut.  Sulla  2  and  86.  Wblcker,  griech.  TragOdien  1862).  This 
statement  arose  perhaps  from  a  mistaken  representation  of  the  fact,  that  under 
Sulla  the  Atellanae  commenced  to  be  written  down ;  see  §  10  and  151. 

4.  L.  Licinius  L.  f.  Lucullus  (bom  c.  640/114,  cos.  680/74,  f  697/57;  see  his 
elogium  in  GIL.  1,  p.  292.  WDbumann,  GB.  4, 120.  PBE.  4,  1070) :  he  possessed 
great  mental  culture.  He  was  celebrated  by  Cordubae  noli  poeU»e  (Cic.  pArch.  26). 
Plut.  LuculL  1  6  Am^/couXXof  IfffKriro  xal  X^ty  Uat'Qs  iKarepaif  yXtorroMt  Currt  Kal  Zi^XXaf 
(see  n.  2.)  .  .  .  ixelrtp  irpoir€<pti)ifrj<re¥  ut  avrra^oiuvt^  kqX  Siadi^oirrt  r^y  ItrropUw  Afiewop 
.  •  .  \iyer€U  vew  6rra  (c.  666/88)  xp6t  *Ofrrtiin,w  rhv  iiKoK&yov  ical  ^ff€¥Pav  rbp 
Urropuchif  iK  TCuStaf  rcyot  e^f  ffxwd^  irpoeXdw&arit  6/40X07^01,  wpode/iipiMf  xo/17/Lia  Kal  \6ymf 
iWrjnKOP  re  koI  ^fuwcbv,  els  6  rt  tv  Xdxi?  toOtwp,  rbif  Mapaucbv  iKreXeiv  xiiXefiw,  kcU  x(at 
ioiK€v  €lt  X6701'  iXXriPiK6»  6  KXrjpot  d<puc€<rdai.  Stcuri^^cu  yiip  iXkyjvuci^  tis  Urropla  toO  Jdapffucod 
xoXifiov.  Cf.  Cic.  Att.  1,  19, 10  non  dicam  quod  tibi  ui  opinor  PanJiormi  Lucullus  de 
suis  historiis  dixerat,  «e,  quo  facilius  illas  probaret  romani  hominis  esse,  idcirco 
barhara  quaedam  et  adXouca  dispersisse.  He  never  really  employed  his  talents,  nor 
did  he  ever  attain  to  cultivated  oratory,  though  Plut.  Luc.  88  calls  him  ^ii^df  clxeuf, 
Cf.  Cic.  Brut.  222  {oratorem  acutum)  and  Tac.  dial.  87  (§  171,  5). 

5.  He  also  took  a  certain  interest  in  philosophy,  cf.  Plut.  Luc.  1  yev6ft€Pot 
rpefffifirepos  Ifhi  TotrrdToaiv  .  .  .  d4nJKe  r^v  dtdvocoi^  iv  ^oao^q.  OT^oXd^eiv  kqX  di»a- 
ita^<r$cut  rb  Beuprfrucbp  adr^  iyelfMs.  Cic.  sicad.  pr.  2, 4  rnaiore  studio  Lucullus  cum 
omni  liUerarum  generi  turn  phUosophiae  deditus  fuU  quamqui  ilium  ignorabant 
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arbitralMnturj  nee  vera  ineutUe  adate  9olum  ted  et  pro  quaeatore  aliqwi  owum  el  in 
ipto  hello,  .  ,  .  cum  autem  e  philoeophia  .  .  .  piUaretur  ArUiochui^  Philonia 
audilor^  excelUre^  eum  secum  et  quaeetor  habuit  (a.  6&7I&7  sq.)  ei  post  cUiquot  annoe 
imperalor,  .  .  .  deleciabatur  autem  mirifice  leclione  librorum  de  quibua  audiebat. 
Of.  de  fin.  8,  7  sq. 

6.  Plut.  Mar.  45  Tdiot  nt  Uelffwwt  iy^p  Urropucott  whom  he  quotes  as  his 
anthority  for  the  death  of  Marius.  As  he  is  not  mentioned  again,  we  cannot 
decide  which  of  the  Calpomii  Pisones  he  was ;  at  all  events  he  is  not  the  L.  Piso 
mentioned  §  182,  4 ;  rather  the  cos.  687/67.  HPeteb,  hist.  reU.  1,  ccclxyiii.  Cf . 
§  179, 18, 1. 

• 

1B8.  To  the  epoch  of  Sulla  belong  also  the  Senator  L. 
Manlius,  who  wrote  a  miraculous  account  of  journeys  in  the 
manner  of  Euhemerus ;  likewise  Tarquitius  Prisons,  who  trans- 
planted into  Latin  the  Etruscan  literature  on  divination.  The 
freedman  L.  Voltacilius  was  the  first  man  of  servile  birth  who 
attempted  historical  writing  at  Bome.  He  was  a  partisan  of  the 
Pompeians  and  wrote  political  pamphlets  for  them.  He  also 
employed  his  sharp  tongue  in  their  interest. 

1.  DiONTS.  ant.  1,  19  xPWf^  ^^  ^^^  At^Kiot  MciXXtor ,  dviip  o^k  (Lffri/xott  cu)r6f  Ideu^ 
(at  Dodona,  here  follow  4  Greek  hex.).  Plim.  NH.  10,  4  primue  cUque  ditigen- 
tiasime  togatorum  de  eo  (the  phoenix)  prodidit  Manilius  (the  MSS.  here  read 
Mamiliu9y  but  in  the  mention  immediately  following  and  in  the  ind.  auot.  to  book 
X  :  Manilius)  senator  ills  maxumis  nobilis  doctrinis  doctors  nullo,  .  .  .  prodit  idem 
Manilius  .  .  .  fuisse  eius  eonversionis  annum  prodente  se  P,  Licinio  Cn,  Comeiio 
cos.  (657/97)  CCXV,  Varro  quotes  this  book;  see  LL.  5,  81  (ifaZ^iti^) ;  cf.  Abnob. 
adv.  nat.  8,  88  {Manilius),  Macbob.  1,  10,  4  (Mallius),  Abn.  1.1.  mentions  Mani- 
lius together  with  Qranius,  Aelius,  Varro,  Comificius,  and  Cincius  as  writers  on 
the  novonsiles.  Fkst.  884  Sexagenarios  ^de  ponte  dim  deiciehanty  cuius  causam 
Mani(Jiu8  hanc  referty.  Cf.  also  Vabbo  LL.  7,  16  (where  see  fragments  of  iambics 
on  a  mythological  subject  by  a  certain  Manilius).  7,  28  (a  facetious  epigram  of 
the  same  author  in  iambics;  FPB.  288). — Mommsbn,  BhM.  16,  284  considers  it 
possible  that  he  may  be  the  L.  Manlius  kno^ii  from  coins  of  Sulla  as  his  pro- 
quaestor  about  670/84  (Mommskn,  rOm.  Manzwesen  595),  and  from  various  writers 
(Liv.  per.  90.  Oaos.  5, 110.  Cabs.  b.  c.  8,  20.  Plut.  Sertor.  12)  as  regent  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  about  677/77.  It  is  also  probable  (Ritschl,  Parerga  242)  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  Manilius  mentioned  by  G^llius  (see  §  99,  4)  as  the  author  of  a 
catalogue  of  the  genuine  plays  of  Plautus. 

2.  Maobob.  8,  20,  8  Tarquitius  Priscus  in  ostentario  arborario  sic  ait.  On  the 
genuine  Etruscan  clan-uame  see  WDkkckk  on  OMttUer's  Etr.  1',  470.  On  the 
Oi^giiomen  see  Tag.  ann.  12,  59.  14,  46.  Cf.  Macb.  8,  7,  2  est  super  hoc  liber  Tar- 
%iu\tii  transscriptus  ex  ostentario  tusco.  Plimy  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  2:  ex  .  •  . 
Caecina  (§  11H>,  4)  qui  de  etrusca  disciplina  scripaitj  Tarquitio  qui  item.  Cf.  ib.  2, 
U>i>.  Ind.  auct.  to  b.  11.  Lyd.  de  osteut.  2  ^x/>^(^M<^a  5^  Koiy  Ta/xury  ry  ^reXeffrj^. 
Ammian.  Mabc.  25,  2,  7  (a.d.  868):  etrusci  haruspices  ,  ,  ,  ex  Tarquitianis 
lihris  IN  titulo  de  rebus  divinis  id  relatum  esse  monst routes.  Lactakt.  div.  inst.  1, 
10,  2  hunc  (Aesculapium)  Tarquitius,  de  illustribus  viris  disserenSy  ait  inoertia 
parentibus  natum  etc.    An  infusion  of  Euhemerism  may  be  inferred.    From  his 
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work  is  probably  also  taken  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  4,  43  (=Macrob.  3,  7,  2).  He  is 
probably  also  referred  to  in  Fbstus  274  v.  rcUitum :  Tarqui-  ^here  is  a  lacuna^. 
In  Vkro.  catal.  7,  8  he  is  mentioned  with  Stilo  (?  see  §  148,  1  in  fin.)  and  Varro  as 
a  representative  of  the  achoUuticorum  ntUio,  MHaupt,  op.  2, 152.  In  a  mutilated 
inscription  (OIL.  11,  8870)  T.  appears  to  be  mentioned  with  reference  to  his 
metrical  Latin  version  of  the  Etruscan  discipline  (§  75,  5 ;  traces  of  metrical 
setting  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  fragment  in  Macr.  8,  7).  EBorhann,  in  the  arch&ol.- 
epigr.  Mitteill.  a.  Ostr.  1887  (who  without  sufficient  grounds  places  the  life-time 
of  T.  between  664/90-744/10).  The  praenomen  M.  (?)  in  the  inscription  is  opposed 
to  the  otherwise  obvious  identification  with  C.  Tarquitius  P.  f.  Priscus  (PRE.  6, 
1614,  5.  MomcsEN,  rOm.  Mtlnzw.  600). — GKSchmeisser,  de  etrusca  disciplina  (BresL 
1872)  p.  14 ;  d.  etr.  Disziplin  (§  42, 1),  Liegn.  1881,  5. 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  27(  *■  rhet.  8)  L,  VoUcKiliua  PilutuB  tervUte  dicitur  cUque  etiam 
oHiarius  veiere  more  in  ccUenafuuse^  donee  ob  ingenium  et  etudium  litUrarum  manu- 
mis9ua  ctccusanli  patrono  aubscripait,  deinde  rhetoricam  profeseue  Cn,  Pompeium 
Magnum  (bom  648/106)  docuit  patrieque  eiua  (Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo,  cos.  665/89 
f667/87)  rea  geatcu  nee  minua  ipaiua  (no  doubt  in  his  life-time)  complurihua  lihria 
expoauitjprimua  omnium  libertinorum^  ut  ComeLiua  Nepoa  opinatur^  acrihere  hiatorictm 
oraua  (see  §  86,  8).  Hieron.  ad  Euseb.  Chron.  1986=678/81:  VuUaciliua  Flotua 
latinua  rhetor,  Cn,  Pompei  libertua  et  doctor,  achoLam  Momae  aperuit.  His  name 
shows  that  he  rather  was  the  freedman  of  a  certain  Voltacilius.  This  L.  Vol- 
tacilius  Pilutus  or  Plotus  (bom  perhaps  about  685/119)  is  probably  in  spite  of 
the  MS.  variations  in  his  praenomen  and  cognomen  to  be  identified  with  M. 
Voltacilius  (uotcKiliua  in  the  MSS.)  Pitholaus  in  Macr.  2,  2, 18,  where  a  joke  of 
his  on  the  one-day  consul  (709/46)  Ganinius  Bebilus  is  quoted  (MHbrtz).  Vol- 
tacilius as  a  partisan  of  Pompey  ridiculed  not  only,  as  here,  the  followers  of 
Caesar  but  even  Caesar  himself.  Subt.  lul.  75  Pitholai  carminibua  maledieentiaai- 
mia  IcKercUam  exiatimationem  auam  civili  animo  tulit,  Bentley  takes  this  Ilti06\ao9 
also  for  the  Rhodiua  Pithoieon  (ll€iOo\itav ;  of.  Tt/bi5Xaof  and  TtfioX^ayr,  'Aptor^Xaof  and 
* ApiffrcXibov)  ap.  HoR.  S.  1, 10,  22,  of  whom  Porph.  relates  ad  loc. :  huiua  modi  (i.e. 
in  which  were  mixed  verba  graeea  orationi  latinae)  epigrammata  effutivit  magia 
quam  acripait    .    .    .    perquam  ridieule  graeea  UUinia  admiaeuit. 

4.  On  Trebius  Niger  and  Turranius  Gracilis  see  §  182,  5  and  6. 

169.  After  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  u.c,  education 
and  teaching  seem  to  have  gradually  become  more  systematic, 
and  we  meet  with  an  increased  number  of  the  names  of  those 
who  in  Rome  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Italy  taught  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  most  of  them  indeed  freedmen  and  of  foreign  birth. 
The  majority  were  also  writers  on  these  subjects,  and  combined 
antiquarian  and  literary  lore  with  their  grammatical  researches. 
A  few  gave  a  metrical  form  to  their  learned  works ;  e.g.  L.  Accius, 
Porcius  Licinus  and  Volcacius  Sedigitus,  also  Valerius  Soranus. 
In  this  period  we  may  mention  as  the  most  eminent  scholars 
L.  Plotius  GaUus,  S^zd^  Nica^pr,  Aurelius  Opilius,  Antonius 
Gnipho  and  Pompilius  Andronicus,  Q.  Cosconius,  Ennius,  Epi- 
cadus,  Hypsicrates,  Nicostratus,  Servius  Clodius  and  Staberius 
Eros. 


^ 
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1.  SuKT.  gramm.  8  (§  41, 1). 

2.  SusT.  rhet.  2  (= gramm.  26)  L.  Plotius  Odllus  primut  Romae  UUinetm  rhe^ 
toricam  docuU ;  see  §  44,  9.  The  date  given  by  Suetonius  (ap.  Hieronym.),  a. 
666/88-677/77,  is  in  agreement  with  Cioero^s  statement  pueru  nobii  (ap.  Suet.  1.1. 
cf.  Sek.  controY.  2.  pr.  5)  or  extremU  L.  CrasH  temporibua  (Quint.  2,  4,  42).  Cf.  M. 
Vabbo  ap.  Non.  79  Autoniedo  meut,  quod  apud  Plotium  rhetorem  buhuldtarcU^  erUi 
dolari  nan  de/uit.  According  to  Quint.  11, 1, 148,  he  had  published  a  treatise  de 
gestu.  JJttiic  eundem  (nam  ditUtsaime  vixU)  M,  Ccuiiua  .  .  .  itignificat  diciaage 
AtrtUino  ticcuicUori  suo  actionem  (Suet.  rhet.  2). 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  5  Seviua  (see  MHertz,  JJ.  107,  840)  Nicanor  primus  adfamam 
diffnationemque  docendo  pervenit  fecitque  praeUr  commentarioBj  quorum  tamen  para 
maxima  intercepta  diciturj  aaturam  quoque,  in  qua  lihertinum  ae  ac  duplici  cognomine 
eaae  (see  EHObner  in  IwMtiller^s  Handb.  1,  521)  .  .  .  indieat.  His  satires  appear 
therefore  (like  those  of  Lucilius  and  Horace)  to  have  been  portraitures  of  his  own 
individuality.  Suetonius  quotes  from  them  two  hexameters,  in  which  a  final  is 
disregarded  metrically. 

4.  Suet,  gramm.  6  Aureliua  Opiliua  (Opillius),  Epicurei  euiuadam  lihertua, 
philoaophiam  primo^  deinde  rAetortcam,  noviaaitne  grammaticam  docuit,  dimiaaa 
autemackola  Mutilium  Rufum  (§142,  1)  dcminatumin  Aaiam  aeeutua  (a.  662/92?) 
ibidem  Smymae  aimulque  conaenuil  oompoauitque  variae  erudUionia  aliquot  volumina^ 
ex  quibua  novem  uniua  corporis  .  .  .  Muaarum  .  .  .  inacripaiaae  ae  ait  et  numero 
divcirum  et  appellcUione  (cf .  Gell.  1,  25, 17  Aureliua  Opiliua  in  prima  lihrorum  quoa 
Muaarum  inacripait  like  the  rhetor  Bion  of  Syracuse,  see  Bioo.  Laert.  4,  7,  58). 
To  judge  ^m  the  specimen  given  by  Qellius,  his  Musae  contained  explanations  of 
words,  and  to  this  work  we  should  probably  refer  the  nimierous  quotations  in  Varro 
LL.  and  esp.  in  Festus,  where  he  is  sometimes  called  Aurelius  (Vabbo  7,  65.  70. 106. 
Fest.  68. 147  etc.),  sometimes  Opilius  (Vabbo  7,  50.  67.  79.  Fest.  85),  sometimes  also 
Aurelius  Opilius  (Fest.  141)  and  Opilius  Aurelius  (Fest.  168).  See  Eooeb,  serm. 
lat.  reliqq.  p.  27  sqq.  Useneb,  BhM.  28,  682.  As  an  author  of  glosses  he  paid 
special  attention  to  Plautus,  though  he  cannot  be  considered  a  scholiast  on  that 
author.  Gellius  8,  8, 1  also  mentions  him  among  the  authors  of  indices  to  the 
Plautine  plays,  to  which  category  his  libellua  qui  inacribitur  Pinax  with  the 
acrostich  Opillius  in  the  title  (Suet.  1.1.)  would  seem  to  belong.  FOsann  (1.1. 
p.  199)  conjectured  the  acrostichs  prefixed  to  the  Plautine  plays  to  have  been 
derived  from  this  source  (cf.  §  99,  8).  Bitschl,  Parerga  180.  289.  821.  864  xv. 
FOsann,  Aurelius  Opilius  der  Grammatiker,  Zf  AW.  1849,  no.  25-28. 

5.  Suet,  gramm.  7  M,  Antoniua  Gnipho,  ingenuua  in  Gallia  natua;  aed  expoaitua^ 
a  nutritore  auo  manumiaaua  inatitutuaquey  Alexandrine  quidem^  ut  aliqui  tradunt^  in 
contubernio  Dionyai  Scytobrachionia ;  quod  equidem  non  temere  crediderim^  cum 
temporum  ratio  vix  congrutU  (this  last  statement  is  not  proved:  Bionysios  of 
Mytilene  6  ffKvro^pax'^uiv  wrote  about  654/100.  Gnipho  may  have  been  bom  about 
640/114)  fuiaae  dicitur  ingenii  magni^  .  .  .  nee  minua  graece  quam  IcUine  doctua, 
.  .  .  docuit  primum  in  D.  lulii  (born  654/100)  domo  pueri  adhuCy  deinde  in  aua 
privata,  docuit  autem  et  rhetoricamj  ita  ut  quotidie  praecepta  eloquentiae  trader et^ 
declamaret  vero  nanniai  nundinia,  acholam  eiua  claroa  quoque  viroa  frequentaaae  aiunt^ 
in  hia  M.  Oceronem^  ttiam  cum  praetura  fungeretur  (a.  688/66,  cf.  Macrob.  8, 12,  8) 
acripait  multa^  quamvia  annum  aetatia  quinquageaimum  non  exceaaerit,  etai  Ateiua 
Philologua  (his  pupil,  Suet,  gramm.  10,  see  §  211,  1)  duo  tantum  volumina  de  latino 
aermone  (cf.  Quint.  1, 6,  28)  reliquiaae  eum  tradit^  nam  cetera  acripta  diacipulorum 
eiua  eaaCf  non  ipaiua.    That  Gnipho  composed  a  commentary  on  Ennius^  annals  is 
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convincingly  demonstrated  by  BOcheleb,  BhM.  86,  884  from  the  Schol.  Bebn.  Verg. 
georg.  2,  119  ^  acanthi^  Gnifo  commetUaiur  annalium  libro  JTeto.,  cf.  with  Liv.  81, 
45.  Perhaps  from  the  same  work  was  derived  the  comment  (now  nsed  in  a 
wrong  application)  in  Chabisius  GL.  1,  205, 1. — Cf.  also  Welckeb,  kl.  Schr.  1,  486 ; 
cf .  ep.  Cycl. »  84.    See  also  §  162,  5. 

6.  Suet,  gramm.  8  M,  Pompiliua  AndronunUy  natione  Syrus^  studio  Epicuretie 
sectae  desidiosior  in  profeMsione  grammaticcie  habebcUur,  ,  .  .  iiaque  cum  se  in  urhe 
non  solum  Antonio  Gnipkoni  aed  ceteris  etiam  deteriorihus  poatponi  videret  Cumas 
traneiit  ibique  in  otio  vixit  et  muUa  compoauit.  He  was  driven  by  poverty  to  sell 
his  chief  work  annalium  Ennii  elenchi  (see  §  101,  4),  quoa  libroa  Orhiliua  redemiase  ae 
dicit  vulgandoaque  curaaae  nomine  auctoria, — Concerning  his  book-making  a  quite 
uncertain  conjecture  is  advanced  by  ThG^mpbbz,  Wien.  Stud.  2, 189. 

7.  Q.  Cosoonius,  quoted  as  an  authority  in  Suetonius^  vita  Terentii  (p.  82, 18 
Bf^h.) ;  see  §  106,  6.  He  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  grammarian  mentioned  by 
Yabbo  LL.  6,  86  and  89  {Coaconiua  in actionibua),  Bitschl,  op.  8,  256.  Cf.  MHebtz, 
JJ.  85,  52. 

8.  ViCTOBiHus  GL.  6,  209,  9  Comeliua  Epicadua  (cf.  §  41,  4. 157,  2)  in  eo  libro 
quern  de  metria  acripait.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  110,  8  Epicadua  de  cognominibua.  From  an 
antiquarian  work  by  him  seems  to  be  derived  Macb.  1, 11,  47  {de  aigillaribua  .  .  . 
Eipicadua  re/ert  fferculem  etc.) ;  cf.  HPeteb,  hist,  rell.  1,  cclxxvii. 

9.  Ser.  Clodius,  eques  rom.  and  son-in-law  of  L.  Aelius ;  see  §  148,  1.  Plin. 
NH.  25,  24  tradit  M.  Varro  Ser,  Clodium  eq,  rom.  etc.  Suet,  gramm.  8  cum  librum 
aoceri  nondum  editum  fraude  ijitercepiaaetj  ob  hoe  repudiatue  aeceaait  cib  urbe.  After 
his  death  his  half-brother  Papirius  Paetus  presented  Cicero  with  the  papers  and 
books  left  by  him ;  see  ad  Att.  1,  20,  7  (Ser,  Claudiua)  and  2, 1, 12  (both  a.  694/60). 
Cf.  ad  fam.  9,  16,  4  (to  Paetus)  Serviua,  /rater  tuus,  quern  littercUiaaimum  fuiaae 
iudicOj  facile  diceret  *  hie  veraua  Plauti  non  eat,  hie  eat,^  quod  tritaa  aurea  haberel 
notandia  generihua  poetarum  e^  conauetudine  legendi.  Yabbo  LL.  7, 106  (cf.  70  and 
66)  mentions  him  after  Aurelius  (above  n.  4),  whose  whole  direction  he  appears  to 
have  shared,  being  also  a  glossographer  (Yabbo  1.1.  cf .  Gell.  18, 28,  19  in  commen- 
tario  Ser.  Claudii.  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  52  and  2,  229  Clodiua  commentariorum.  1,  176 
Clodiua  acribitj  commentariorum  /F®),  as  the  author  of  a  catalogue  of  the  genuine 
plays  of  Plautus  (Gell.  8,  8, 1).    Cf.  Bitschl,  Parerga  242.  865. 

10.  Staberiua  Eroa  ,  .  .  emptua  de  ceUaata  (cf.  Plin.  NH.  85, 199)  .  .  .  tern- 
poribua  SuUania  proacriptorum  liberoa  .  .  .  gratia  in  diaciplinam  recepity  Suet. 
gramm.  18.  Fbonto  p.  20  quorum  libri  (those  of  the  old  Boman  authors)  pre- 
tioaiorea  habentur  ,  ,  ,  ai  aunt  a  Lampadione  (§  188,  4)  aut  Staberio  (acripti). 
Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  885  Staberiua  de  proporiione.  He  lived  to  be  the  master  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  (Suet.  1.1.).  It  was  probably  a  mere  fiction  that  Publilius,  Manilius 
and  he  came  to  Italy  eadem,  nave  (Plin.  1.1.,  who  exaggerates  in  calling  him  conditor 
grammaticae^  see  §  212,  8). 

11.  Festus  847  V.  senacula :  Nicoetrcttua  in  libro  qui  inacribitur  dh  aenatu  haben- 
do,  Cf.  LMebcklin,  Phil.  4,  428. — Macb.  sat.  8,  12,  7  eat  Octavii  Heraenni  (men- 
tioned between  Yarro  and  Antonius  Gnipho)  liher  qui  inacribitur  de  aacria  aaliaribue 
Tiburtium^  in  quo    .    .    .   docet  etc. 

12.  Yabbo  LL.  5,  88  cohortem  in  vUla  Hypaieratea  didt  eeae  graece  x^p^ov.  Cf . 
Paulus  Festi  8  v.  aurum,  where  erroneously  Hippocratea,  Gell.  16, 12, 6  id  dixiaae 
ait  (Cloatiua  Verua)  Hypaicralen  quempiam  grammeUicum^  cuiua  libri  aane  nobilea 
aunt  auper  hia  qwMe  a  Chaecia  accepla  auni. 
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13.  SiTrr.  granmL  1  quod  mmHuUi  tradunl  dmm  lUbrtm  de  liiterU  BjfUabigqus,  iUm 
de  metrit  ah  eodem  Emnio  (the  poet,  §  lOi,  5  ad  fin.)  editm^  ture  arguU  X.  CoUa  (is 
he  the  same  mentioned  §  197,  9  ?)  mm  poeUu,  wed  poBteriaru  Enmi  ette,  cmiut  etiam 
de  augurandi  dieeiplina  wdumina  ferunlur.  Did  this  grammarian  finnins  also 
develope  shorthand  writing?  see  §  104,  5.  Festus  852  v.  topper ;  EnmiuM  vera  $%c  : 
topper  foruuee  valei  in  Enni  et  Paeuvi  eeriplie,  Yarso  LL.  5,  86  {foedue^  quodfidtu 
EnniuM  eerihU  dictum)  probably  relates  to  him,  and  5,  55  nominatae,  ut  ait  Ernniue, 
Tatieneee  a  Tatio,  See  also  §  41,  2, 1. 12.  Of.  besides  Charis.  6L.  1,  96  erumiMm 
EfmiuM  (if.  EnniuM?  ASiess,  JJ.  98,  465)  ait  per  e  eolum  $cribi  poae,  MHsbtz, 
Sinnios  Cap.  9 ;  anaL  ad  carm.  Hor.  hist.  8, 9.    Bibbeck,  J  J.  75,  814. 

14.  Yabro  LL.  5,  55  sed  omnia  haec  vocabula  («.«.  Titiemei  Ramnenaee 
Luceres)  Tueca,  ut  VolnuUj  qui  tragoediae  tuecae  eeripeit,  dicebat.  Probably  a 
grammarian,  a  native  of  Etmria,  who,  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  literary  capa- 
bilities of  his  decaying  mother-tongue,  composed  tragedies  in  it.  OMGlucb,  £tr. 
2*,  298.— On  Cincins  see  above  §  117,  4. 

160.  About  the  middle  of  the  7th  century  the  two  Sasemae 
and,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  Tremellius  Scrofa, 
wrote  on  husbandry  and  domestic  economy. 

1.  Sasema  is  a  cognomen  of  the  gens  Hostilia  (PBE.  8, 1580, 18).    Colum.  1, 

1,  12  (cf.  §  54,  2)  poet  hune  (Catonem)  duoe  Saeemae,  patrem  et  filium,  qui  earn 
diligentiue  erudierunt,  Yarro  BB.  1,  2,  22  eequar  Saeemarum,  patrie  etfilii^  libroe. 
Sasemae  in  the  ind.  anct.  of  Plih.  NH.  bk.  10  Sasemae  paler  et  filiue,  ib.  bk.  14. 
15. 17. 18,  cf.  bk.  11  (Saeema)  and  17, 199  arhueti  ratio  mirum  in  modum  damnata 
Sasemae  patri  jUioque,  cdebrata  Scrofae^  vetustissimis  post  CcUonem  peritissimisque. 
See  Yarro  BB.  1, 16,  5  Scuemae  liber  praecipU.  1, 18, 2  Sasema  scribU,  2,  9,  6  quod 
in  agri  cuUura  (this  is  the  title  of  the  work)  S<uema  praecepit.  Columella  1,  1,  4 
id  non  spemendus  auctor  rei  rusticae  Sasema  videtur  adcredidisse.  nam  in  eo  libro 
quern  de  agricultura  scriptum  reliquit  etc.  Perhaps  the  son  may  have  completed 
and  published  the  work  left  by  his  father  in  a  fragmentary  state.  This  treated 
(like  Cato  de  r.  r.)  of  various  matters  not  directly  connected  with  the  theme  but 
of  importance  to  farmers,  over  which  Yarro  frequently  makes  merry,  e.g.  BB,  1, 

2,  22  sqq. 

2.  Yarro  B.B.  1,  2, 10  collegam  (of  Yarro),  XXvirqui  fuit  ad  agroe  dividundos 
Campanos  (a.  695/59)  .  .  .  Cn.  Tremellium  Scrofam^  virum  omnibus  virtutibus 
pcliium^  qui  de  agri  cuUura  Momanus  peritissimus  existimatur.  2,  1,  11  Scrofa  noster^ 
cui  haec  aetas  defert  rerum  rusticarum  omnium  palmxim.  He  also  wrote  on  this 
subject ;  see  n.  1.  Coldm .  2,  1,  2  Trem£lli  auctorittUem  revereri,  qui  cum  plurima 
rusticarum  rerum  praecepta  simul  eleganter  et  scite  memoriae  prodiderit  etc.  Cf.  ib. 
1,  1,  12  Scrofa  Tremellius  qui  rusticationem  doquentem  reddidit.  2,  1,  4.  Tremellius 
evidently  attached  much  importance  to  elegant  diction ;  hence  the  work  of  the 
practical  Saserna  was  distasteful  to  him  :  Yarro  BB.  1,  2,  25  Scrofa  (Sasemarum) 
libros  despiciebat.  In  Yarro  BB.  8crofa,  in  bks.  1  and  2,  takes  the  chief  part  in 
the  dialogue.  He  is  mentioned,  always  as  Scrofa,  by  Plint  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  the 
NH.  bk.  11.  14.  15. 17.  18.  PBE.  6,  2085,  5.  He  was  also  on  terms  of  friendliness 
with  Cicero  and  Atticus,  who  were  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  himself.  He 
attained  the  praetorship  (Yarro  BB.  2,  4,  2)  and  was  probably  propraetor  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis  (cf.  Yarro  1,  7,  8  and  Mommsen  in  Beitzenstein  1.1.  18). 

8.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  the  very  experienced  landowner  C.  Licinius 
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Stok),  who  with  Tremellius  (n.  2)  takes  part  in  the  disoonrse  in  Varro  ER.  bk.  1 
and  who  is  mentioned  with  Cato,  Sasema,  Tremellius  and  Vergil  by  Columella  1, 
praef.  S2  (see  §  54,  2.  296,  4),  wrote  abont  husbandry.  He  was  younger  than 
Tremellius :  Yarro  BB.  1,  8  (Stolo  to  Tremellius)  tu  et  aeiate  et  honore  et  $cietUia 
quod  prtteatcUy  dicere  d^tet,  BBeitzesistein,  de  scriptt.  rei  rust,  inter  Gat.  et  Colum., 
Berl.  1884,  p.  a 

4.  Otherwise  unknown  is  Mamilius  Sura,  quoted  by  Plin.  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct. 
to  bk.  a  10. 11. 17-19,  but  in  the  text  itself  mentioned  only  at  18, 148  {C(Uo  .  .  . 
Sura  Mamilius  .  .  .  Varro),  He  is  hardly  to  be  connected  with  Aemilius  Sura 
(see  §  277,  5). — On  M.  Ambivius,  Licinius  Menas,  and  C.  Matius  see  §  54, 8. 

161.  The  whole  period  from  650/104  to  675/79  offered  little 
leisure  for  philosophical  studies;  those,  however,  who  pur- 
sued them,  were  as  a  matter  of  course  Stoics,  when  jurists,  and 
adherents  of  the  New  Academy,  when  orators,  or  perhaps  also 
Peripatetics.  The  Epicurean  system  found  adherents  only 
among  those  who  kept  aloof  from  public  life. 

1.  Gic.  de  or.  8,  78  quid  .  .  .  C  VeUeius  afferre  potest  quam  ob  rem  voluylas 
sit  summum  honum  quod  ego  non  possim  vel  tutari  ,  .  ,  vel  refeUere  .  .  .  hoc  dieendi 
arte  in  qua  Velleius  est  rudisf  .  .  .  quid  est  quod  aut  Sex,  Pompeius  (§  154,  5)  aut 
duo  BaXbi  aut  ,  ,  .  qui  cum  Panaetio  vixit  M.  VigeUius  de  virtute  homines  stoiei 
possint  dicere  f  de  nat.  deor.  1, 15  cum  C,  Velleio  senatore^  ad  quem  tum  Epicurei 
primas  ex  nostris  deferebant,  .  .  .  etiam  Q,Lucilius  Balhus^  qui  tantos  progressus 
habebat  in  Stoicis  ut  cum  exceUentibus  in  eo  genere  Oraecis  compararetur.  In  the 
same  period  we  meet  with  Q.  Catulus  (§  142,  4),  G.  Gotta  (§  158,  4)  and  L.  Lucullus 
(§  157,  4)  adherents  of  Antiochos  (Academy),  somewhat  later  M.  Piso  (cos.  693/61), 
an  older  contemporary  of  Giccro  (Cic.  Brut.  280,  cf.  Ascon.  in  Pis.  p.  15  Or.  14  K-S.) 
through  the  agency  of  the  Peripatetic  Staseas  (Gic.  de  or.  1, 104)  an  adherent  of 
this  system  (Gic.  de  n.  deor.  1,  16.  ad  Att.  18,  19,  4) ;  in  a  similar  manner  the 
triimivir  M.  Grassus  was  won  over  by  Alexander  Polyhistor  (Plut.  Grass.  8). 
Besides  those  already  mentioned,  esp.  Q.  Scaevola  (§  154, 1),  and  of  the  earlier  ones 
P.  Butilius  Bufus  (§  142,  2)  and  L.  Stilo  (§  148, 1),  declared  for  the  Stoa.  Epi- 
cureans were,  besides  Velleius,  T.  Albucius  (§  141,  8)  and  Pompilius  Andronicus 
(§  159,  6).  The  author  of  the  Bhetorica  ad  Herennium  (§  162,  2)  also  shows 
interest  in  philosophy. 

2.  The  earliest  Epicurean  writers  among  the  Bomans,  AmaEnius,  Babirius, 
Gatius,  seem  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Gicero,  to  judge  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  spoken  of  by  Gic.  acad.  post.  1,  2,  5.    See  below  §  178. 

--  162.  An  important  liter«u:y  production  of  Sulla's  time  survives 
in  the  four  books  of  Khetorica  ad  C.  Herennium,  a  complete 
manual  drawn  from  Greek  sources;  but  the  author  looks  at  all 
things  from  the  Koman  point  of  view,  omits  all  that  the  Koman 
regarded  as  unpractical  refinement,  and  himself  generally  sup- 
plies the  illustrations  for  the  rhetorical  figures.  The  mode  of 
treating  the  subject-matter  shows  clear  and  independent  thought 
as  well  as  an  original  mind.     The  exposition  is  impeded  by  the 
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language.  The  author,  an  irreconcilable  enemy  of  the  nobility, 
would  seem  to  have  enjoyed  an  independent  position  in  life.  Tra- 
dition wrongly  ascribes  the  work  to  Cicero.  The  name  of  the 
author  was  probably  Comificius. 

1.  For  the  characteristic  features  of  the  work  see  esp.  1,  1,  Ula  quae  grcteci 
seriptores  inanis  ctdrogantiae  causa  stbi  adsumpserunt  rdiquimu* ;  .  .  .  no8  ea 
quae  vtddxtntur  ad  rationem  dicendi  pertinere  gumpeimut ;  turn  enim  8pe  quaettut  aut 
gloria  commoti  venimut  ad  icribendum^  quemadmodum  ceteris  etc. ;  4,  1  quihue  in  rdme 
oputjuit  ixempiiB  uti  noatris  exempiis  un  aumus  et  id  /ecimu8  preteter  conauetudinem 
ChraecGTum  qui  de  hac  re  acripserurU,  (Cf.  in  general  the  whole  preface  to  bk.  4.) 
But  the  author  has  nevertheless  macle  use  of  his  recollections  of  speeches  which  he 
had  read  and  heard  for  his  illustrations.  (See  H Jordan,  Herm.  8,  75.)  4, 10  nomina 
rerum  graeca  convortimua,  B.  I.  and  11  general  observations  and  de  inventione; 
bk.  in  de  dispositione,  pronuntatione,  memoria ;  bk.  lY.  de  elocutione  (cf .  8, 1  tii 
qttarto  lihroj  quem^  ut  ctrbitror,  tibi  librum  cderiter  abacilutum  mittemua).  The  author 
was  an  admirer  of  M.  Antonius  (see  §  152, 1). 

2.  For  the  personal  position  of  the  author  see  1,  1  etai  negotiia  familiaribua 
impediti  vix  aatia  otium  atudio  euppeditare  poaaumusy  et  id  ipaum  quod  datur  oti 
luhentiua  in  philoaophia  conaumere  canauevimua^  tamen  iua  noa,  C.  Herenniy  voLiinlae 
commovit  ut  de  ratione  dicendi  conacriberemua,  4,  69  aimul  Itibenter  exercemur  (Heren- 
nius  and  the  author)  propter  amicitiam,  cuiua  initium  cognatio  fecil^  cetera  philo- 
aophiae  ratio  confirmavit,  8,  8  ft  quando  de  re  militari  aut  de  adminiatratione  reip. 
acribere  velimua.  4, 17  haec  qua  ratione  vitare  poaaimua  in  arte  grammatica  •  .  . 
dicemua.  The  author  sides  with  the  popular  party.  Cf.  the  catalogue  of  iniquities 
with  which  he  upbraids  the  nobility  in  the  last  iUustration  of  the  adnominatio 
4,  81,  or  the  description  of  the  murder  of  Ti.  Gracchus  4,  68  as  an  example  of 
the  demonstratio.  \VW Fowler,  1.1.  BvScala,  JJ.  181,  221. — The  second  (very 
corrupt)  example  of  brevitas  (4,  68)  is  generaUy  taken  to  refer  to  Sulla  (see  also 
Weidner  on  Cic.  art.  rhet.  p.  xvii.).  According  to  this  we  should  have  to  bring 
down  the  date  of  its  composition,  at  least  for  the  last  book,  to  about  674/80,  a 
supposition  which  involves  us  in  great  difficulties.  These  are  removed  if  this 
exemplimi  (in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  Jordan,  KrOhneet,  Bochmann  1.L 
WWFowLER,  Joum.  of  phil.  10,  197)  is  regarded  as  pointing  to  Marius.  The 
deaths  of  Sulpicius  666/88  (see  §  158,  5)  and  of  Marius  668/86  are  then  the  latest 
events  mentioned  in  this  Bhet.  ad  Her.  We  may  perhaps  conclude  from  1,  20 
that  the  work  was  written  before  672/82.  Cicero  read  it  as  early  as  670/84  (see  n.  8). 

8.  Nimierous  parts  of  the  work  are  literally  used  by  Cicero  in  his  juvenile 
rhetorical  treatise  (de  inventione) ;  see  §  182, 1,  3.  The  tripartite  division  of  the 
insinuatio,  e.g.,  described  as  new  and  original  ad  Her.  1,  16,  is  simply  assumed 
by  Cic.  de  inv.  1,  28.  The  very  discrepancies  found  in  many  principal  points 
(CLKatser,  ed.  p.  ix.  and  Mtlnchner  GeL  Anz.  1852,  482),  prove  this  agreement  to 
have  arisen  from  more  than  mere  coincidence  of  the  authorities  used  by  both 
writers. 

4.  The  form  is  clumsy,  especially  in  the  mode  of  connecting  the  sentences,  in 
the  use  of  particles,  etc    The  baldness  of  the  style  is  shown  chiefly  in  the  frequent 
repetition  of  the  same  phrase.     Cf.  also  EWOlfflin,  Phil.  84,  142.  144   and 
PhThielmann,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus    .    .    .    apud  Comific.  et  in  primi 
Cic.  libris,  Strassb.  1879 ;  Herm.  14,  629. 
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5.  In  the  MSS^  including  the  earliest,  the  work  is  attributed  to  Cicero ;  the 
fact  that  Jerome,  Fortunatianus,  Priscian  and  others  took  the  treatise  for  a  pro- 
duction of  Cicero  (Katser,  ed.  p.  12)  only  shows  how  uncritical  they  were.  The 
assumption  that  Comificius  was  the  author,  brought  into  vogue  by  CLKayser 
(Mttnchner  Gel.  Anz.  1862,  492  and  in  his  edition),  is  supported  by  Quintilian. 
Cf.  the  latter  8,  1,  21  where,  after  mentioning  Cicero,  he  Ba.ya:  aeripait  de  eadem 
materia  (Bhetorica)  non  pauca  Carnijicius,  eUiqua  JStertinius,.  He  quotes  various 
passages  from  Comificius'  work,  esp.  Latin  rendering*,  for  Greek  artistic  terms 
(cf.  n.  1),  which  are  found  in  the  Ehet.  ad  Her.  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Thus  Quint.  6,  10,  2  icUo  illud  Cornificiut  contrarium  appeUat  =  ad  Her.  4,  25. — 
Quint.  9,  2,  27  oraiio  libera,  quam  ComificiuH  licantiam.  vocat  =  Her.  4,  48. — 9,  3,  71 
Cornificiui  hanc  traductionem  vocat  =  Her^  4,  20.— 9,  3,  91  et  hoc  Cornijiciut  aique 
ItutUiuB  incnixa  \ii€<ai  putant  =  Her.  4,.  35.-9,  3,  98  eidicit  hie  ,  ,  ,  Cornijtciue 
irUerrogcUionem  etc.  =  Her.  4,  22-41.  In  other  places  Quintilian  borrows  illustra- 
tions from  the  same  work  without  naming  it,  e.g.  9,  3,  31  ( =  Her.  4,  20).  56 
(=  Her.  4, 34).  70  (=  Her.  4, 29).  72  (=  Her..4, 30)..  We  know  of  several  Cornificii 
in  the  time  of  Cicero,  e.g.  one  who  a.  680/74  wa&scriba  to  the  praetor  Verres  (Verr. 
ace.  1,  150),  a  senator  P.  Comificius  (Ascon.  in  Mil.  p.  37  Or.  32  K-S.)  and  Q.  Cor- 
nificius,  a.  685/69  tr.  pleb.  (Verr.  act.  prima  30  Q,  Mardium  et  Q.  Cornificium,  duoe 
eeveriesimos  atque  integerrimot  iudiceSj  quod  tribuni  pi,  turn  erunt,  iudices  non  habebi- 
mue;  cf.  Ascon.  in  tog.  cand.  p.  82  Or.  73  K-S..i?»r  sobriue  ac  eanctus),  690/64  Cicero's 
competitor  for  the  consulship  (Cic.  ad  Att.  1,  1,  1)  and  mentioned  as  senator  in 
Sall.  Cat.  47,  4  and  Cic.  ad  Att.  1, 13,  8.  Kayser  (ed.  p.  6)  declares  in  favour  of 
the  last-named  as  the  author  of  this  work.. 

6.  The  work  was  much  used,  copied  and  interpolated  in  the  Middle  Ages;  for 
the  MSS.  containing  it  see  Kayser's  ed.  p.xv.  The  lacunae  in  the  earliest  and 
best  (Paris.  7714  s.  IX,  Wirceb.  s.  JX[-X],.Bera.  433,  Paris.  7'231  s.  X:  facsimile 
of  the  Paris.  7714  and  of  the  Bem.  in  Chatelain  1. 16)  are  more  or  less  supplied 
in  the  later  MSS.  (the  best  is  Bamberg.  423,  s.  XII).  On  a  (worthless)  Durhami- 
ensis  s.  XIII  see  FBJevons,  Joura..  of  phil.  12,  209.  Against  CHalm,  analecta 
Tull.  I,  Mttnch.  1^2  and  BhM.  15,  536,  who  looks  upon  the  additions  of  the  later 
MSS.  as  mere  interpolations,  cf.  USpexoel,  BhM.  16,  391 ;  JSimon,  die  Hss.  der 
Ehet.  ad  Her.,  Schweinf.  1863,  64  II;  JvDbstinon,  de  codd.  Coraific.  ratione,  Kiel 
1874.— EOsTMANN,  de  additamentis  in.  Bhet.  ad  Her.  antiquioribus,  Bresl.  1876. 
XHoffmann,  de  verborum  transpositionibus  in  Comif.  ad  Her.  libris,  MUnch.  1879. 

7.  Editions  by  PBurmann  (with  Cic.  de  inv.),  Leid.  1761,  and  esp.  Comifici 
Rhetoricorum  ad  C.  Herennium  libri  IV,  rec.  et  interpretatus  est  CLKayser,  Lps. 
1854.  Also  in  collective  edd.  of  Cicero  and  in  edd.  of  his  writings  on  rhetoric. 
(§  177,  5).— CHansbl,  JJ.  98^  851.  OSievers,  BhM.  28,  56a  PLanqen,  PhiL 
86,  445.  577.  87,  885.  CGermann,  emendd.  Comif.,  Darmst.  1880.  CLKayser, 
Mttnchn.  Gel.  A.  1^2,  Nr.  59 ;  Heidelb.  JJ.  1^4,  411 ;  Phil.  12,  271,  AKammrath, 
de  rhett.  ad  Her.  auctore,  Holzminden  1^8.  Mommsen,  BG.  2*,  456.  FBlass,  d. 
griech.  Bereds.  von  Alex,  bis  August  (Berl.  1865),  121.  BKr6nhert,  de  rhet.  ad 
Her.,  KOnigsb.  1878.  HNetzker,  Hermag.  Cic.  Comificius  quae  doouerint  de 
statibus,  Kiel  1879 ;  d.  constitutio  legitima  des  Comif.,  JJ.  133,  411.  FBoch,  de 
Comif.  et  Cic.  artis  Bhet.  praeceptoribusj  Bad.  (Austria)  1884.  HEBochmann,  de 
Cornificii    .    .    .    rerum  rom.  scientia,  Lpz.  1875. 

163.  Among  the  prose  inscriptions  of  the  years  600/145  to 
670/84  we  should  especially  mention  the  public  documents,  such 
as  the  tabula  Bantina,  lex  repetundarum,  lex  agraria  etc.     The 
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inscriptions  of  this  period  in  metrical  form  are  partly  still  in 
the  satumian  metre,  partly  in  hexameters  handled  in  a  popular 
style,  or  in  other  Greek  metres,  especially  the  iambic  senarios. 

1.  The  tabula  Bantina,  a  fragment  of  a  bronze  tablet  in  Naples,  was  found 
in  1790  at  Bantia  in  Apulia,  and  on  one  side  bears  a  Latin,  on  the  reverse  an  Oscan 
text  (not  however  agreeing  with  the  Latin)  of  the  years  621/138-636/118.  The 
Latin  text  is  the  conclusion  of  a  Boman  (local)  law.  OIL.  1, 197.  Bruns,  font.  iur. 
*51.    DIE.  292. 

2.  Lex  Acilia  (formerly  incorrectly  Servilia)  repetundarum  of  the  year  681/123 
or  632/122.    CIL.  1,  198.    Bbuns,  font.  *58.    DIE.  293. 

3.  To  the  period  of  the  Gracchi  probably  belong  also  the  fragments  of  a  lex 
de  quaestione  perpetua.  CIL.  1,  207.  208.  Bruns,  font.  » 116.  DIE.  296,  as  well 
as  the  milestone  of  PopiHus  (cos.  622/132)  CIL.  1,  551.  10,  6950.  DIE.  275,  and 
probably  the  inscription  of  L.  Betilienus  L.  f.  Vaarus  of  Aletrium,  CIL.  1, 1166. 
DIE.  291. 

4.  The  decision  of  the  arbitrators  Q.  and  M.  Minucius  in  a  dispute  about 
boundaries  between  the  Genuates  and  Viturii,  of  637/117.  CIL.  1,  199  and  5, 
7749.    WiLM.872.    Bruns.  font.  *  325.    DIE.  294. 

5.  Lex  agraria  of  a.  643/111,  formerly  called  lex  Thoria  (which  was,  however, 
about  635/119);  preserved  on  the  reverse  of  the  lex  repet.  (above  n.  2):  CIL.  1, 
200.    Bruns,  font.  5  72.    DIE.  295. 

6.  Lex  parieti  faciendo  of  Puteoli,  of  a.  649/ 105,  but  cut  as  late  as  the  Imperial 
period:  CIL.  1,  577.  10, 1781.    Bruns,  font.  *272.    DIE.  306. 

7.  In  satumians:  the  titulus  Mummianus  (§  131,  8)  of  the  year  612/142  (CIL. 
1,  541.  6,  331.  Bitschl,  op.  4,  82.  DIE.  285,  the  inscription  preserved  is  perhaps 
not  the  original,  but  a  later  and  inexact  repetition :  see  BOcheleb,  anthol.  epigr. 
3,  p.  5) ;  the  epitaph  of  Maarcus  Caicilius  (CIL.  1, 1006.  6, 13696.  Eitschl  LI.  735. 
BCcHELER  1.1.  p.  9.  DIE.  322) ;  the  inscription  of  Sora  (CIL.  1,  1175.  10,  5708. 
Bitschl  1.1. 130.  BtiCHELER  1.1.  p.  5.  DIE.  284) ;  as  also  the  epitaphs  of  the  master 
baker  M.  Vergilius  Eurj'saces  and  his  wife  Atistia  (CIL.  1,  1013  sqq.  6,  1958. 
Bitschl  1.1.  749.  BCcheler  1.1.  p.  10.  DIE.  323)  are  probably  intended  to  be  in 
this  metre,  as  well  as  perhaps  CIL.  1, 1080  amantissuvia  suis^fide  maxtuma  pia.  For 
other  satumian  fragments  in  inscriptions  see  BOcheler  1.1.  p.  10. 

8.  In  popular  hexameters  (above  p.  126) :  the  titulus  Mummianus  CIL.  1,  542. 
9,  4672.  DIE.  286,  as  well  as  the  sortes  falsely  called  Praenestinae  (CIL.  1. 
1438-1454.  DIE.  370  sqq.  Bitschl,  op.  4,  395.  Duntzer,  Phil.  20,  368).  In  addi- 
tion the  epitaph  of  Cn.  Taracius  (CIL.  1,  1202.  DIE.  334)  and  that  of  Protogenes 
(CIL.  1297.  DIE.  833).  A  dactylic  octometer  CIL.  1480.  No.  1038  also  betrays 
dactylic  metre.  Nos.  1011  (DIE.  335)  and  1220  (DIE.  836)  are  distichs,  and  so  is 
no.  38  of  the  epitaphs  of  the  Scipios  (DIE.  98). 

9.  Among  the  inscriptiones  lat.  antiquissimae  (CIL.  vol.  1)  the  foil,  are  iambic : 

1007  (in  BtJcHELER,  anthol.  epigr.  specim.  1  and  2— KhM.  27, 127--Nr.  20.    DIE.  824). 

1008  (BOcH.  83.  DIE.  327).  1009  (B.  22.  DIE.  320).  1010  (8L  DIE.  328).  1012(84. 
DIE.  329).  1019(45.  DIE.  882).  1027  (BCch.  in  27.  DIE.  331).  1194(28).  1267 
(48t  DIE.  830).  1278(32).  1277(80).  1806(21.  DIE.  825).  1422(26).  1431(84); 
probably  trochaic  CIL.  1459 ;  LMOller,  JJ.  97,  214. 
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PAET   n. 

THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 
Ciceronian  and  Augustan  Aok,  a.  671/83  B.C.-770/17  a.d. 

A,    Ciceronian  age,  a.  671/83-711/43. 

163.  The  golden  age  of  Roman  literature  is  that  period  in 
which  it  reached  its  climax  in  the  perfection  of  form,  and  for  the 
most  part  also  in  the  methodical  treatment  of  the  subject-matter. 
The  period  may  be  subdivided  between  two  generations,  in  the 
first  of  which  (the  Ciceronian  age)  prose  culminated,  while  poetry 
was  principally  developed  in  the  second  (the  Augustan  age). 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Ciceronian  age,  the  overthrow  of 
the  popular  party  and  the  victory  of  the  nobility  were  accom- 
plished facts.  But  such  a  condition  of  affairs  was  both  untenable 
and  unjustifiable.  Had  the  nobility  been  less  degenerate  and 
broken  up  by  self-seeking,  its  domination  might  have  been  lasting ; 
but  the  nation,  in  outward  semblance  risen  to  formidable  power, 
owing  to  the  extension  of  the  Roman  citizenship  to  all  Italians, 
was  in  reality  henceforth  a  blind  tool  in  the  hands  of  unscrupu- 
lous ambition.  All  was  ripe  for  monarchy,  though  Sulla  found 
it  too  troublesome  to  maintain  his  absolute  power ;  even  such  an 
adventurer  as  Catiline  dared  to  grasp  at  the  prize,  and  had  Cn. 
Pompey  been  possessed  of  greater  firmness,  he  could  scarcely 
have  missed  it;  but  the  spoilt  favourite  of  fortune  was  by  his 
vanity  and  sensitiveness  brought  to  a  wavering  and  vacillating 
conduct,  which  ended  in  depriving  him  of  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  both  parties  and  served  to  smooth  the  way  for  Caesar, 
who  was  clear  as  to  his  purpose  and  the  means  of  attaining  it. 
The  immediate  result  of  this  state  of  things  was  the  first  trium- 
virate (694/60);  the  sequel  was  the  war  between  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  Pompey's  death,  Caesar's  victory  and  monarchical  sway. 
The  insensate  murder  of  Caesar  led  merely  to  a  second  death  of 
the  already  defunct  Republic,  in  a  new  civil  war;  the  agony 
commenced  again,  and  again  a  triumvirate  was  the  next  step 
to  monarchy ;  the  first  triumvirs  had  exiled  Cicero,  the  second 
killed  him. 

This  period  is  not  conspicuous  for  the  same  feverish  excite- 
ment as  the  time  of  Sulla,  the  intemaJ  exhaustion  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  the  nobility,  being  unequaJ  to  it ;  but  there 
was  no  lack  of  stirring  life.    For  a  long  time  the  contention  of 
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factions  was  continued  with  weapons  drawn  from  the  armoury  of 
the  mind,  with  speech  ^nd  the  pen,  in  the  forum  and  in  the 
Senate,  even  after  brute  force  had  gained  the  ascendancy  and 
gladiators  at  first,  and  trained  armies  afterwards,  were  the 
real  decisive  agencies.  Oratory  and  historical  and  ])oliticaI  com- 
position were,  therefore,  still  predominant  in  this  era.  But  the 
novel  feature  of  it  is  that  now  one  branch  of  literature  after  the 
other  climbs  to  the  height  of  art,  as  the  prejudice  which  assumed 
that  literary  occupations  were  of  no  importance,  and  deeds  alone 
worthy  of  attention,  began  to  disappear.  This  fact  attests  the 
subjection  of  the  Boman  mind  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks, 
which  about  this  time  became  quite  a  settled  fact  and  assumed 
larger,  proportions  from  year  to  year.  It  is  true  that  there  was  no 
lack  of  men  who  stood  true  to  their  national  colours :  e.g.  Varro ; 
but  they  had  less  influence  and  formed  only  a  small  minority. 

In  the  ruling  circles  the  estrangement  fix)m  the  people  and 
from  the  Soman  modes  of  thinking  was  quite  universal;  the 
common  aim  of  all  being,  as  fast  as  possible,  by  any  means  what- 
ever, whether  robbery  or  venality,  to  get  a  chance  of  keeping 
pace  with  others  in  their  senseless  squandering.  Appetites  raised 
to  an  unnatural  pitch  were  met  by  the  over-refined  culture  of  the 
Greeks,  whose  fashions  at  last  became  a  positive  necessity  of  life, 
Greeks  were  now  in  all  houses,  either  as  tutors,  readers,  or  com- 
panions at  home  and  on  journeys ;  and  frequently  we  find  men 
of  great  mental  culture  and  knowledge  in  the  service  of  Soman 
magnates,  from  whom  they  knew  how  to  obtain  a  large  share 
of  respect :  LucuUus  had  Antiochos;  M.  Crassus,  Alexander  Poly- 
histor;  L.  Piso,  Philodemos!  Staseas,  too,  the  compamon  of  M. 
Piso,  and  Philagros,  who  lived  with  Setellus  Nepos^  seem  to  have 
been  men  'above  the  ordinary  run ;  Cicero  had  Diodo^,JLyson 
and  Apollonios  in  his  entourage ;  M.  Brutus  had^Aristos,  Strato, 
Posidonios  and  Empylos.  The  majority,  of  course,  didnot^on- 
sider  the  relation  a  very  serious  one,  on  either  side ;  the  Greeks 
wanting  to  be  rid  of  the  trouble  of  providing  for  their  main- 
tenance, while  the  Romans  merely  wished  to  have  philosophers, 
poets  or  men  with  ready  pens  among  their  courtiers. 

But  men  of  intellect,  and  those  who  had  not  merely  inherited 
their  riches  and  high  station,  perceived  in  Greek  culture  an 
excellent  means  of  distinction,  enabling  them  to  surpass  their 
predecessors,  and  exalt  themselves,  by  superior  achievements  of 
their  own.     Even  before  this,  exiles  had  chosen  Greek  towns  by 
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preference  as  their  places  of  residence,  e.g.  Metellus  and  Rutilius 
Bufus ;  now  it  became  the  fashion  for  aspiring  young  Romans  to 
make  Eastern  tours  for  the  completion  of  their  education,  espe- 
cially to  the  principal  seats  of  philosophical  and  rhetorical  schools, 
Athens,  Rhodes  and  Mytilene  ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  Ciceronian 
age  it  was  even  a  necessary  requirement  of  a  superior  education 
to  visit  a  Greek  University,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  example  of 
Cicero's  son,  Horace,  L.  Bibulus,  MessaJa  and  others. 

But  besides  the  living  Greeks  of  the  period,  Rome  was  aJso 
invaded  by  their  ancestors  in  their  immortal  works  ;  before  this, 
Aemilius  PauUus  had  after  his  victory  over  Perseus  brought  a 
Greek  library  to  Rome ;  now,  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by 
Sulla,  the  library  of  Apellikon,  and  with  it  most  of  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  and  Theophrastos,  arrived  at  Rome ;  Lucullus  sent 
thither  rich  literary  spoils  from  Pontus ;  henceforth  there  were 
real  lovers  and  connoisseurs  of  books  at  Rome  (e.g.  Varro  and 
Cicero),  and  gradually  a  book-trade  was  formed,  Atticus  for  in- 
stance being  a  publisher  and  bookseller  (§  %  2).  Latin  transla- 
tions of  Greek  works  increased.  The  higher  classes  did  not,  of 
course,  require  them,  as  they  were  quite  conversant  with  Greek ; 
but  wider  circles  could  be  influenced  only  through  the  medium 
of  translations.  These  were  not  now  confined  to  dramatic 
literature ;  the  aristocratic  circles  willingly  left  the  people  to 
their  national  amusements  and  delighted  themselves  with  Greek 
performances.  But  the  productions  of  Greek  immorality  and 
freethinking  were  now  translated  into  Latin,  e.g.  the  novels  of 
Aristeides  by  Sisenna,  and  Epicurean  works  by  Amafinius  and 
others.  At  a  later  date,  Cicero  first  and  then  Messala  translated 
Greek  works  of  a  more  serious  character. 

It  was  natural,  and  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Greek  instructors 
themselves,  that  the  genuine  old  Greek  literature  did  not  come 
into  tl;e  hands  of  their  Roman  pupils,  but  only  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  existing  or  of  the  previous  generation.  Hence  the 
orators  trained  themselves  not  after  the  model  of  Demosthenes, 
but  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians  of  Asia  Minor,  where  the  Greek 
character  was  considerably  alloyed  with  Orientalism ;  and  when, 
at  a  subsequent  time,  the  younger  orators  made  Lysias  their 
model,  as  though  he  represented  the  purest  Attic  type,  they  and 
their  contemporaries  added  to  the  mistake  by  choosing  the 
Alexandrines  as  their  model  in  poetry.  The  Greek  genius  was, 
however,  so  marvellously  rich  and  robust,  that  in  spite  of  this 
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it  exercised  an  important  influence,  and  did  not  make  itself  felt 
merely  in  the  way  of  destruction  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  its  alliance 
with  the  Koman  mind  are  due  most  literary  productions  of  the 
period.  The  influence  of  the  Greeks  leaves  clear  traces  in  the 
variety  and  manysidedness,  in  the  high  estimation  and  popularity 
gained  by  literature,  and  especially  in  the  great  attention  paid 
to  form,  an  attention  carried  almost  to  an  excessive  worship  of 
formal  perfection  at  the  close  of  the  Ciceronian  age. 

The  practical  tendencies  in  literature  and  the  influence  of  a 
time  of  great  political  excitement  became  conspicuous  in  the 
fields  now  especially  selected  for  literary  cultivation.  Oratory 
above  all  now  reached  its  climax.  Even  before,  when  Greek  taste 
and  art  had  influenced  only  individuals,  the  Bomans  might  be 
said  to  have  at  least  equalled  the  Greeks  in  the  thorough  treat- 
ment and  powerful  grasp  of  political  and  legal  questions ;  and 
even  at  the  beginning  of  this  period  Hortensius  was  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  high  achievements  attainable  by  Boman  talent, 
though  trained  in  a  one-sided  manner.  By  mere  natural  talent, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  advance  any  further;  but  it  was 
possible  to  progress  in  art  and  methodical  training — an  advance 
made  by  Cicero.  Never  tired  of  learning  and  ever  working  to 
cultivate  his  mind,  he  enlarged  both  the  horizon  and  materials  of 
oratory ;  he  brought  great  accomplishments,  a  vivid  knowledge 
of  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  a  refined  perception  of  beauty  and  apt- 
ness in  phrsiseology  to  bear  upon  a  Latin  style  which,  until  then 
loose  and  straggling,  he  now  endowed  with  order,  method  and 
variety.  Such  contemporaries  as  Caesar  willingly  acknowledged 
his  superiority  and  classicality  in  this  point.  In  the  close  of  his 
life  he  had  indeed  to  experience  the  charges  of  being  antiquated, 
and  too  much  in  the  Asiatic  style,  from  a  younger  generation 
who  claimed  the  name  of  Atticists  exclusively  for  themselves, 
and  in  the  period  immediately  following  him  Sallust  and  Asinius 
Pollio  rebelled  against  his  style.  In  the  main  points,  however, 
he  came  out  victorious,  his  phraseology,  terms  and  constructions 
becoming  the  standard  of  classicality,  and  when  Bome  itself 
had  long  ceased  to  follow  his  example,  it  was  honourably  revived 
in  later  centuries. 

In  connection  with  the  methodical  development  of  oratory, 
its  theoretical  treatment,  i.e.  rhetoric,  increased  in  importance. 
Here  the  Greeks  were  now  the  rulers,  Hermagoras,  Molon,  ApoUo- 
doros  and  Theodores ;  the  manuals  written  by  them  were  used 
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for  instruction  either  in  the  originals  or  in  Latin  translations, 
Valgius  for  example  being  the  author  of  one  of  the  latter.  Cicero, 
who  in  his  early  years  had  followed  the  same  track  in  his  treatise 
de  inventione,  in  his  riper  years  pursued  rather  the  plan  of  the 
rhetorica  ad  Herennium,  leaving  aside  the  technical  disputes  of 
the  various  schools,  and  enlco-ging  the  popular  mode  of  dealing 
with  his  subject.  This  he  did  by  replacing  the  sober,  severe  ajid 
methodicad  manner  of  his  earlier  work  by  interesting  dialogues 
on  the  principal  questions  of  rhetoric,  made  attractive  and  in- 
structive by  the  rich  stores  of  his  knowledge  and  the  variety 
and  extent  of  his  experience. 

Political  literature  flourished  in  an  almost  equal  degree. 
With  the  gradual  increase  of  general  education,  the  pen  had  be- 
come a  power,  and  there  were  more  than  enough  hands  to  wield 
it.  All  persons  and  events  of  importance  during  these  years  were, 
therefore,  soon  surrounded  with  a  literature  of  pamphlets,  memoirs, 
and  biographies.  We  may  also,  perhaps,  explain  the  great  atten- 
tion given  to  the  religious  ceremonies  in  treatises  by  A.  Caecina, 
Appius  Pulcher,  Valerius  Mes^ala,  Trebatius,  from  their  impor- 
tance in  politics.  A  great  deal  of  correspondence  turned  on 
politics,  and  historical  composition  was  even  more  connected 
with  this  department,  as  may  be  seen  from  Caesar's  example. 
Along  with  this  political  treatment  of  historical  subjects,  the  old 
manner  of  the  Annalists  was  still  continued  by  a  few,  and 
particularly  by  Cornelius  Nepos.  Varro's  historical  works  were 
large  repositories  of  facts ;  M.  Varro,  Atticus  and  Cornelius  Nepos 
wrote  abridgments,  all  three  furnishing  also  specimens  of  a  com- 
parative mode  of  historical  composition,  in  which  Greeks  and 
Komans  were  compared  with  one  another.  The  establishment 
of  an  oflBlcial  gazette  (acta  diurna)  by  Caesar  (a.  696/69)  and  the 
invention  of  stenography  (notae  Tironianae)  promoted  the  accu- 
mulation of  materials  for  subsequent  historians.  In  Sallust,  this 
period  possesses  the  representative  of  a  new  direction,,  in  which 
a  consciousness  of  the  task  of  writing  history  as  an  art  led  to 
the  imitation  of  Greek  models  in  the  description  of  facts  and 
characters. 

In  proportion  to  the  increase  of  general  education  scholarship 
and  learning  gained  in  importance.  Varro  especiadly,  a  man 
of  honest  national  tendencies,  collected  in  his  long  life  astonish- 
ing stores  of  learning,  and  published  them  in  his  works  in  such 
abundance  that  subsequent  centuries  continued  to  draw  upon 
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them.  After  him,  Valerius  Cato,  Nigidius  Figulus  and  Santra 
enjoyed  most  authority,  and  even  some  aristocrats  (e.g.  Valerius 
Messala,  cos.  701/53)  contributed  to  the  investigation  of  Koman 
antiquities.  The  teachers,  as  a  class,  derived  as  yet  little  personal 
advantage  from  the  reviving  zeal  for  education.  Men  of  free 
birth  rarely  devoted  themselves  to  that  profession,  e.g.  Orbilius 
Pupillus,  and  he  was  never  fond  of  it ;  the  majority  were  freed- 
men  of  Greek  descent,  e.g.  Curtius  Nicias,  Lenaeus,  Ateius 
Praetextatus,  Caecilius  Epirota. 

Besides  these  professors,  Greece  furnished  Rome  also  with 
philosophers,  who  established  there  the  practice  of  philosophi- 
cal disputation  and  composition.  In  rare  instances  only  were 
these  occupations  taken  up  with  such  zeal  as  in  the  case  of  Cato, 
who  was  a  thorough  Stoic,  and  Lucretius,  who  was  a  zefidous 
Epicurean ;  the  majority  gathered  from  the  various  systems  the 
fruits  agreeable  to  their  taste.  Philosophical  writers  followed 
the  example  of  the  principal  Greek  philosophers  of  the  time  in 
adopting  an  eclecticism,  the  ingredients  of  which  were  mixed  so  as 
to  suit  individual  inclination.  M.  .Varro,  for  instance,  adhered  to 
the  Academy  in  ethics,  in  all  other  departments  to  the  Stoa ;  M. 
Brutus  on  the  other  hand  was  a  Stoic  in  ethics,  but  in  all  tilings 
else  an  Academican,  and  Cicero  delighted  in  setting  one  system 
against  the  other  in  philosophical  disputation.  Independently  of 
the  works  of  Lucretius,  we  possess  in  this  period  the  philosophical 
writings  of  Cicero,  which  are  principally  remarkable  for  their 
form  and  the  dexterity  with  which  the  Latin  language  is  em- 
ployed for  the  new  subjects. 

Poetry  at  first  held  a  subordinate  position  in  this  age,  and 
had  nothing  more  to  show  than  the  incidental  attempts  of  Varro, 
M.  Cicero  and  Q.  Cicero  in  this  field.  M.  Varro,  though  thoroughly 
prosaic,  was  the  most  important  of  these  writers,  and  on  account 
of  the  great  variety  of  metres  used  by  him  especially  in  his 
saturae  Menippeae,  and  of  the  severe  laws  which  he  imposed 
upon  himself,  he  may  be  accounted  a  precursor  of  the  poets  who 
imitated  Alexandrine  models.  Poetry  took  a  higher  flight  in  the 
work  to  which  Lucretius  gave  his  life.  His  didactic  poem,  in 
spite  of  its  thorough  Roman  austerity  and  archaic  style,  is  per- 
vaded by  a  spirit  of  free  thinking  and  in  its  form  keeps  to  the  path 
pointed  out  by  Ennius.  The  younger  generation,  though  mainly 
following  the  Alexandrine  poetry  as  their  model,  cultivated 
the  various  branches  of  poetry  and  attempted  the  most  varied 
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forms,  which  they  thoroughly  and  perfectly  mastered.  At  their 
head  stands  Catullus,  the  greatest  lyric  poet  whom  Rome  had 
seen ;  along  with  him  his  friends  Licinius  Calvus  and  Helvius 
Cinna,  and  also  Valerius  Gate,  Furius  Bibaculus,  Varro  Atacinus 
and  Cassius  of  Parma.  The  drama  alone  was  not  attempted  by 
them  ;  in  their  self-sufEcient  manner  they  tamed  away  from  the 
people  and  contented  themselves  with  the  appreciation  of  the 
school,  their  friends  and  connoisseurs.  The  stage  was  therefore 
limited  to  the  old  drama,  and  such  excellent  actors  as  the  trage- 
dian Aesopus  and  the  comedian  Eoscius  breathed  new  life  into 
the  plays  of  the  tragic  and  comic  poets  of  the  6th  century  u.  o. 
Among  the  popular  kinds,  the  Mimus  became  of  importance  in 
the  course  of  the  Ciceronian  period  as  the  most  accurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  licence  of  the  capital.  The  Roman  knight  D. 
Laberius  worked  in  this  direction,  and  it  was  also  made  popular 
by  the  freedman  and  actor  Publilius  Syrus.  Laberius  gained 
for  the  Mimus  a  place  in  literature. 

During  this  time  the  last  remnant  of  national  prosody  dis- 
appeared. Final  s,  scarcely  audible  in  actual  pronunciation,  and 
hence  disregarded  by  Ennius  before  consonants  (see  p.  126),  was 
by  the  poets  of  the  Alexandrine  school  systematically  and  regularly 
treated  as  a  full  consonant,  though  even  M.  Varro  and  Lucretius 
had  disregarded  it  in  prosody,  in  a  number  of  cases  proportion- 
ally not  very  numerous.  But  the  elision  of  final  m  before  a 
following  vowel  was  always  retained. 

The  literary  characters  of  the  Ciceronian  era  differ  very 
strongly  according  as  they  belong  either  to  the  first  or  second 
half  of  it,  the  older  or  younger  generation.  Those  of  the  first 
half,  whose  youth  fell  during  the  terrible  struggles  between 
Marius  and  Sulla,  preserved  both  in  their  life  and  literary  pro- 
ductions a  certain  serious  tone  of  mind.  The  close  of  the  7th 
century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  we  know,  from  Cicero 
and  Sallust,  to  have  been  a  time  of  tempestuous  excitement ;  it 
was  the  period  of  such  persons  as  Clodius  and  Clodia,  when  disso- 
luteness was  considered  genius,  and  ancient  Boman  honesty  had 
disappeared  from  life  and  literature.^)  The  younger  generation, 
who  grew  up  in  this  atmosphere  and  were  speedily  drawn  into 
the  whirlpool,   were    swallowed  up  by  it,  their  strength  was 

^)  Cic.  pCael.  40  haec  genera  virtutum  non  eolum  in  morihue  noetrUf  ted  vix  iam 
in  librie  reperiuntur. 
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rapidly  spent  in  sensual  enjoyments,  and  they  came  to  an  early 
end.  When  contrasted  with  the  old  Eoman  writers,  who  pre- 
served a  patriarchal  character  even  in  the  great  age  they  at- 
tained, it  seems  strange  that  the  authors  of  this  epoch  were  so 
short-lived,  e.g.  Catullus,  Calvus,  Caelius  Rufus,  and  likewise 
Lucretius  and  Sallust.  In  this  respect  as  well  as  in  their  literary 
tendencies  they  were  the  precursors  of  such  Augustan  poets  as 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  who  however  were  depressed  by  the 
political  conditions  of  their  time.  Those  of  them  who  arrived 
at  a  higher  age  did  not  reach  their  zenith  until  the  time  of 
Augustus,  e.g.  Trebatius,  Asinius  Pollio,  Q.  Tubero,  C.  Matins. 

These  two  generations  are  also  divided  by  their  national  and 
political  tendencies.  In  the  older  generation  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  prose-styles  of  Varro  and  Cicero,  the  one 
representing  antiquarian  traditions,  the  other  progress ;  in  the 
younger  generation  Lucretius  and  Catullus  show  the  same  anti- 
thesis in  poetry;  the  first  national  and  bent  upon  his  subject- 
matter,  the  other  Hellenising  and  striving  after  perfection  of 
form.  As  to  principle,  Cicero  appears  to  be  on  the  same  ground 
with  Catullus  and  his  friends ;  but  the  same  principle  is  there 
carried  out  with  discretion,  and  here  with  one-sided  exclusiveness, 
the  fashionable  poets  slighting  the  antiquated  Cicero,  and  he  ridi- 
culing the  new  poetasters,  whose  highest  standard  in  eloquence  was 
Lysias  and  in  poetry  Euphorion.*)  In  politics  also  the  younger 
generation  are  divided,  some  being  for  the  Republic — e.g. 
Catullus,  Calvus,  and  the  principal  members  of  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar,  M.  and  D.  Brutus,  C.  Cassius  and  Cassius  of 
Parma — others  belonging  to  Caesar's  party,  e.g.  Sallust,  C. 
Matins,  Q.  Tubero,  M.  Antony,  Curio,  Trebatius,  Asinius  Pollio  etc. 
It  is,  moreover,  characteristic  of  this  time  that  after  the 
removal  (in  the  Marsian  war)  of  the  last  barriers  between  Rome 
and  Italy,  the  Italian  municipia  showed  an  increasing  interest 
in  literature,  which,  from  being  merely  Roman,  gradually  as- 
sumes the  character  of  an  Italian  literature.  When  at  length 
Gallia  Cisalpina  had  been  added  to  the  rest  and  Italy  had  ex- 
tended to  its  natural  frontiers,  talented  men  repaired  thence 
to  a  larger  arena.  Catullus,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Furius  Bibaculus, 
Cassius  (of  Parma)  and  subsequently  Aemilius  Macer,  Cornelius 

*)  Cic.  orat.  161  (poeUie  novi).     Att.  7,  2,  1  {ptdinepot,  and  crTOj^eidfoi'Tef,  cf,  §  218,  8. 
214, 6. 280, 2,  n.  2  ad  fin.).  Tusc.  8, 45  (can<ore»  ^/j/iorumw.   Cf.  also  Quint.  12, 10, 12. 
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Gallus  and  T.  Livius  are  natives  of  Upper  Italy,  Varro  (Atacinus) 
and  Pompeius  Trogus  even  of  Transalpine  Gaul.^)  Though  nice 
ears  pretended  to  perceive  this  or  that  peculiarity  in  these  new 
Romans  distinguishing  them  from  real  urbanitas,*)  they  certainly 
possessed  greater  vigour  and  earnestness.  The  proportionally 
slow  development  of  the  distant  parts  of  Italy ')  offered,  moreover, 
the  advantage  of  greater  independence  with  regard  to  the  ever- 
changing  fashions  of  the  metropolis,  and  this  again  led  to  a 
faithful  adherence  to  really  classic  models,*)  and  from  this  source 
they  often  derived  sufficient  vitality  to  supply  again  the  arteries 
of  the  metropolis  when  exhausted  by  its  fitful  restlessness. 

Both  the  extent  and  the  lasting  influence  of  his  literary 
activity  secured  to  Cicero  a  central  position  in  this  period. 
Around  him  the  older  and  part  of  the  younger  generation  may 
be  grouped.  Among  those  somewhat  older  than  himself  we  may 
mention  Varro  (bom  638/116),  Aquilius  Gallus,  the  aristocrats  M. 
Crassus  (bom  anterior  to  639/115),  L.  LucuUus  (bom  c.  640/114), 
Hortensius  (born  640/114),  M.  Piso  (bom  c.  642/112),  and  Atticus 
(born  645/109),  the  translators  of  Epicums  (§173)  and  L. 
Albucius.  Of  the  same  age  with  Cicero  are  Cn.  Pompey  and  D. 
Laberius  (both  bom  648/106),  Sulpicius  Rufus,  and  of  nearly  the 
same  age  L.  Lucceius,  Q.  Tubero,  Q.  Cicero  (bom  652/102),  and 
Furius  Bibaculus  (bom  661/103  ?).  Besides  these,  Tiro,  Trebatius 
Testa  (bom  c.  665/89)  and  perhaps  Nigidius  Figulus  (praetor 
696/58)  belong  to  the  same  school.  Upon  the  younger  men 
Caesar  (bom  654/100)  exercises  much  power  of  attraction. 
Among  these,  nearer  to  Cicero  in  point  of  age  are  Lucretius 
(bom  656/99),  Cato  Uticensis  (bom  669/95),  C.  Memmius  (praetor 
696/58),  Cornelius  Nepos  (bom  c.  660/94),  Valerius  Cato  (bom 
c.  664/90),  Hirtius,  Oppius,  Munatius  Plancus,  M.  Calidius,  C. 
Trebonius,  Maecius  Tarpa,  C.  Cassius,  Valerius  Messala.  Orbilius 
Pupillus  (though  bom  as  early  as  640/114),  only  then  began  his 
career.  Some  even  younger  than  these  came  into  frequent 
contact  with  Cicero,  in  so  far  as  they  were  adversaries  of  the 
monarchy  just    then  rising;    but    they  were  sought    by  him 

')  JJWLagus,  studia  latina  provincialium,  Helsingfors  1849.  ABudinsky,  d. 
Ausbreitung  der  lat.  Spr.,  Berl.  1881.  *)  Cic.  Brut.  171. 

*)  Plin.  ep.  1,  14, 4  Brixia  ex  iUa  nostra  Italia  quae  midtum,  (tdhue  verecundiae^ 
frugaliUUis  atque  etiam  ruftieiiatis  antiquae  retinet  ae  aervat. 

')  Even  Suet,  gramm.  21  says :  in  provincia  .  .  .  durante  adhuc  ibi  antiquorum 
memoria,  necdum  omnino  ahoLita  iicut  JRomae, 
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and  did  not  court  his  favour.  To  these  belong  M.  Brutus 
(bom  669/85),  D.  Brutus  (born  later  than  670/84),  Calvus  (bom 
672/82),  and  also  Catullus  (born  667/87).  As  concerns  the  party 
of  Caesar,  Cicero  was  in  friendly  intercourse  with  C.  Matius 
(bom  c.  670/84),  and  Caelius  Eufus  (born  c.  666/88) ;  his  relations 
with  Asinius  PoUio  (bom  670/84)  are  somewhat  doubtful,  but 
to  Sallust  (bom  667/87)  and  M.  Antony  (born  c.  671/83),  he  was 
decidedly  hostile.  The  personal  and  political  relations  of  Varro 
Atacinus  (bom  c.  672/82)  are  not  known. 

The  year  691/63,  in  which  Cicero  was  consul,  forms  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  a  turning-point  in  his  life  as  well  as  in  the  relative 
position  of  the  pohtical  parties.  Hence  we  divide  the  whole 
period  into  two  haJves  and  assign  to  the  first  all  those  writers 
whose  principal  achievements  (whether  literary  or  personal)  are 
anterior  to  that  year,  and  to  the  second  those  who  flourished  ailer 
691/63. 

THE   FIRST   HALF   OF  THE   CICERONIAN   PERIOD. 

671/83-691/63. 

164.  M.  Terentius  Varro,  bom  a.  638/116  in  the  Sabine 
town  of  Reate,  probably  of  a  family  of  equestrian  rank,  from 
the  very  first  devoted  himself  especially  to  the  investigation  of 
antiquarian  lore  and  to  literature,  though  he  did  not  keep  aloof 
from  public  life  and  was  employed  in  public  business  (especially 
by  Pompey)  whenever  a  man  of  firm  and  trustworthy  character 
was  required.  In  the  civil  war  also  he  fought  in  Spain  on  the  side 
of  the  constitutional  party  against  Caesar,  who  however  after  his 
victory  designated  him  the  librarian  of  the  collection  contem- 
plated by  him ;  M.  Antony  on  the  other  hand  (711/43)  proscribed 
him.  He  escaped  the  danger  and,  laborious  to  his  death,  reached 
the  age  of  almost  90  years.  Varro  was  a  writer  of  extensive  learn- 
ing, of  marvellous  fertility  and  versatile  both  in  his  subjects  and 
form;  we  meet  in  him  a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  simple  popular 
element  and  the  most  universal  culture,  of  homely  mirth  and  old- 
fashioned  austerity.  He  was  honourable  in  character,  sober  and 
upright,  devoted  to  the  good  old  time,  keenly  interested  in  all 
sides  of  the  genuine  old  Roman  Hfe,  but  also  accessible  to  Greek 
culture.  His  diction  is  vigorous  and  pithy,  though  stiff,  often 
abrupt  and  disjointed,  and  regardless  of  symmetry  and  finish. 

1.  Varro  wrote  de  sua  vita  libri  III  (of.  §  166,  3).    Hieronym.  in  Euaeb;  ohion. 
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ad  a.  Abr.  1901=688/116  M.  Terentius  Varro  filoso/us  et  poeta  nascitur.  The  same 
ad  1990=727/27  M,  Terentius  Varro  filoBofus  prope  nonagenarius  moritur.  He  is 
called  RecUinua  by  Stmmachub  ep.  1,  2;  cf.  Varro  BB.  2,  praef.  6.  2,  8,  8.  6.  6. 
Incorrectly  August,  civ.  d.  4,  1  Romae  natus  et  educatu$.  His  expressions  in  the 
Catus  seem  to  apply  to  himself :  mihi  puero  modica  una  fuit  tunica  et  ioga^  sine 
fasciis  calciamentay  equus  sine  ephippiOy  balneum  non  cotidianunt,  alveut  rarui.  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Stilo  (§  148, 1)  and  of  Antiochos  of  Ascalon  (Cic.  acad.  post.  1,  12), 
like  Cicero.  He  was  a  friend  of  Cn.  Pompey  (Gell.  14,  7,  2  On,  Pompeius  ,  .  . 
M.  Varronem^  familiarem  euum,  rogavit  etc.)  and  Atticns  (Cic.  Att.  2,  25,  1.  Varro 
BB.  2, 1,  25.  2,  2,  2),  but  never  very  intimate  with  Cicero,  owing  to  their  diflferent 
characters  (Both  1.1.  8).  Letters  to  him  by  Cicero,  fam.  9, 1-8.  Triumvir  (capi- 
talis  ?),  trib.  pi.  (Gell.  18,  12,  6) ;  aedil.  ( Vitruv.  2,  8,  9 ;  cf .  Plin.  NH.  85,  178). 
According  to  coins  Pro  Q(uae8tore)  of  Pompey  as  proconsul,  probably  a.  678/76  in 
Spain  against  Sertorius  (Both  LL  12),  where  he  served  at  that  time  (Sall.  hist. 
2,  fr.  42  haec  poatquam  Varro  in  maiue  more  rumorum  aecepit),  certainly  his  lieu- 
tenant in  the  war  against  the  pirates  a.  687/67  (Varro  BB.  2,  praef.  7.  Plin. 
NH.  8, 101.  Flor.  1,  41,  10)  and  rewarded  (Plin.  NH.  7,  115.  16,  7)  with  a  corona 
navalis  (roetrata),  probably  (Both  1.1.  17)  also  in  the  war  against  Mithridates 
(a.  688/66).  It  seems  that  after  this  he  became  praetor  (Themibt.  p.  458  Dind. : 
Bdpwr  rV  i^ariXexvp  fipx^^  ^x¥i  ®^'  Appian.  b.  c.  4,  47  iirTftarrffiiKiin)^  a.  695/59  he 
became  a  member  of  the  commission  of  twenty  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
lex  lulia  agraria  passed  by  the  triumvirs  (Varro  BB.  1,  2,  10,  cf.  Plin.  NH.  7, 
176).  a.  705/49  he  was  in  company  with  Afranius  and  Petreius  lieutenant  to 
Pompey  in  Spain  (Flor.  2, 18,  29)  and,  after  the  desertion  of  one  of  his  legions, 
was  obliged  to  surrender  to  Caesar  (Caks.  b.  c.  1,  88.  2, 17-20)  and  seems  to  have 
had  no  further  share  in  the  rest  of  the  war  against  him.  In  707/47  Varro  dedi- 
cated to  him  his  Antiquitates  rerum  div.  (Lactant.  1,  6,  7.  Auqustin.  civ.  d.  7, 
85).  He  was  designated  librarian  (Suet.  Caes.  44 ;  cf .  Ibid.  orig.  6, 5, 1).  M.  Antony, 
who  in  707/47  had  been  obliged  by  Caesar^s  order  to  render  up  an  estate  of  Varro's 
which  he  had  first  seized  (Cic.  Phil.  2,  108)  and  again  took  jxiesessiun  of  a.  710/44, 
proscribed  him  711/48;  but  Fufius  Calenus  saved  his  life  (App.  b.  c.  4,  47),  though 
part  of  his  library  (Gell.  8,  10, 17)  and  his  large  estates  were  lost  (at  least  it  seems 
BO,  Both  1.1.  28  sq.).  Val.  Max.  8,  7,  8  TerefUiua  Varro  .  .  .  non  annis^  quilms 
$aeculi  tempue  aequavit^  quam  stilo  vivttcior  fuit,  in  eodem  enim  lectulo  et  spiritus  eius 
et  egregiorum  operum  cursus  exetinctue  est,  Plin.  NH.  29,  65  ni  M,  Varro  LXXXIIl 
vitae  anno  prodidisset  etc.  ib.  7,  115  Varronis  (in  the  public  library  of  Asinius 
Pollio,  §  219,  21,  founded  716/88)  unius  viventis  posita  est  imago.  Cf.  §  165,  1. 
JGScHNEiDER,  vita  Varr.,  in  his  Scriptt.  B.  B.  1,  2,  217.  PBE.  6, 1688.  KLBoth, 
das  Leben  des  Varro,  Bas.  1857.  GBoibbier,  la  vie  et  les  ouvrages  de  V.,  Par.  1861. 
ABiESE,  Phil.  27,  288. 

2.  General  characterisation.  Cic.  Brut.  60  dUigeniissimus  investigator  antiqui' 
talis,  acad.  post.  1,  9  nos  in  nostra  urbe  peregrinantes  ,  ,  ,  tui  libri  quasi  domum 
reduxerunt,  ,  ,  ,  tu  aetatem  patriae^  tu  diseriptiones  temporum^  tu  sacrorum  tura, 
tu  sckxrdotumy  tu  domesticam,  tu  hdlicam  disdplinamj  tu  sedem  regionum^  locorumy  tu 
omnium  divinarum  humanarumque  rerum  nomina,  genera^  officia,  causas  aperuisti 
plurimumque  idem  poetis  nostris  omninoque  latinis  et  litteris  luminis  et  verbis  attulisliy 
atque  ipse  varium  et  degans  om,ni  feri  nitmero  poema  fecisti  phUosophiamque  multis 
locis  ineohasti,  ad  impeilendum  scUiSy  ad  edocendum  parum,  or.  Phil.  2, 105.  Ap. 
August,  civ.  del  6,  2  homo  omnium  facile  cicutissimus  et  sine  uUa  dubitatione  doctissi- 
mus.  Irritably  ad  Att.  18, 18  (a.  709/45)  homo  ToXvypa^tararos  numquam  me  lacessivit 
(challenged  me  by  dedicating  a  work  to  me).   Diontb.  2, 21  Tepimos  Qtdpptap   .   .   . 
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dv^p  Ttap  KoriL  t^p  aMfv  ifXiKfav  dK/icurdm-wu  To\vT€ip&raTos,  Quint.  10,  1,  95  Terentius 
VarrOy  vir  Romanorum  eruditUsimus.  plurimos  hie  libroa  et  doctiswwioa  compomit^ 
perUiasimua  linguae  latinae  et  omnia  antiquitatis  et  rerum  graecarum  noatrarumque, 
plus  tamen  scientitte  collatunu  quam  eloquentuie,  12,  11,  24  quam  multa^  pttene  omnia^ 
tradidit  Varro !  Augustin.  civ.  d.  6,  2  M.  Varro  .  .  .  tametai  minus  est  suatfis 
eloquioy  doctrina  tamen  atque  sententiis  ita  refertus  est  ut  in  omni  erudUione  .  .  . 
studiosum  rerum  tantum  isle  doceat  quantum  studiosum  verborum  Cicero  delectat. 
Further :  *  vir  doctissimus  undecumque  Varro  *  (Terkktian.  Maur.  GL.  6,  409,  2846) 
qui  tam  multa  legit  ut  tUiquid  ei  scribere  va,casse  miremur,  tarn  multa  scripsit  quam 
multa  vix  quemquam  legere  potuisse  credamus.  Sen.  cons,  ad  Helv.  8,  1.  Apulbi. 
apol.  42  and  others.  Plut.  Bomul.  12  Qidpfnava  rbw  tftCkdvotftovt  dvipa  'Fufialioif  Iv 
l<rroplq,  /9t/3Xta/r(irraroy. 

16B.  The  total  number  of  the  works  of  Varro,  according  to 
a  list  ultimately  to  be  traced  to  himself,  amounted  to  about  620 
books,  belonging  to  74  different  works.  Of  the  poetical  works 
we  can  form  an  approximate  idea  as  to  which  categories  they 
belonged  to  only  from  the  fragments  of  the  saturae  Menippeae 
(IBO  books),  which  fluctuate  between  the  metrical  and  prose 
forms.  Of  the  other  poetical  writings  (saturae,  pseudotragoediae 
and  poemata)  we  know  nothing  but  the  names. 

1.  Gell.  8,  10,  17  tum  ibi  addit  (M,  Varro  in  primo  librorum  qui  inscrilmntur 
Hebdomades)j  se  quoque  iam  duodecimam  annorum  hebdomadam  ingressum  esse  (i.e.  his 
age  was  more  than  77  years)  et  ad  eum  diem  septuaginta  hebdomadas  librorum  (Le. 
490)  conacripsisse,  Auson.  profess.  Burdig.  20,  1  omnis  doctrinae  ratio  .  .  .  quaU' 
tam  candit  sexcentis  (a  round  number)  Varro  voluminibus,  A  list  of  the  works  of 
Varro,  which  is  wanting  in  arrangement  both  as  to  contents  and  chronology,  but 
is  derived  from  a  good  source,  was  given  by  Jerome  in  one  of  the  (missing)  letters 
ad  Paulam  (cf.  Hieron.  de  vir.  illustr.  54).  Some  quotations  from  it  are  contained 
in  BuFiN.  apol.  2,  20.  But  the  original  list  was  discovered  in  a  MS.  of  the  publio 
library  at  Arras  in  the  praefatio  to  Bufinus^  translation  of  Origines'  commentary 
on  Gtenesis,  and  was  first  published  and  explained  in  the  chief  treatise  on  Varro's 
writings  by  Ritschl,  op.  3,  419.  A  facsimile  of  the  MS.  ib.  506.  See  also  JBPitea, 
spicil.  Solesm.  3  (Par.  1855),  311  (cf.  p.  1)  and  ChChappuis,  Sentences  de  Varron  et 
liste  de  ses  ouvrages  d'apr^  diff^reu^ts  manuscrits  (Par.  1856)  117,  where  two  Paris 
MSS.  of  the  Homiliae  in  Genesim  are  used.  Cf.  Bitschl,  op.  3,  524.  The  list  does 
not  profess  to  be  complete  (et  alia  plura^  quae  enumerare  longum  est.  vix  medium 
descripsi  indicem^  et  legentibus  fastidium  est),  and  contains  39,  or  (if  we  reckon  singly 
the  singulares  libri  X,  the  fiovd^i^Xoi  which  have  been  grouped  together,  and  of 
which  the  contents  cannot  be  determined)  48  numbers  (with  490  single  books),  of 
which  however  21  known  to  us  from  other  sources  are  missing.  The  titles  men- 
tioned in  this  list  will  in  the  following  list  be  marked  thus  *.  Hence  Bitschl,  op. 
8,  485,  fixes  the  whole  number  of  Varro's  works  at  74,  and  calculates  the  number 
of  books  approximately  at  620,  whence  we  should  have  to  assume  the  composition 
of  180  books  during  the  last  11  or  12  years  of  Varro's  life,  which  were,  it  is 
true,  spent  in  perfect  leisure.  To  the  last  part  of  his  life  belong  by  far  the  most 
important  and  extensive  of  his  works,  and  to  his  earlier  years  we  assign  his 
poetical  and  rhetorical  compositions,  especially  the  saturae  Menippeae  and  the 
logistoricL    Bemarkable  are  in  Jerome's  list  the  three  iiriTOfial  (which  stand  side 
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by  side)  of  the  Antiquitates  (§  166,  4  in  fin.),  the  Imagines  (p.  260,  L  18),  the  books 
de  1.1.  (§  167,  2  ad  fin.) :  did  Varro  arrange  theee  himself  ?  It  is  more  probable 
that  some  later  writer  condensed  the  diffuse  and  inconvenient  works  for  every- 
day use. 

2.  With  regard  to  Varro's  metrical  compositions,  we  knew  before  the  discovery 
of  Jerome^s  list  only  epigrams  on  the  Imagines  and  Hnes  from  the  saturae  Menip- 
peae (see  below).  As  in  the  Menippeae  Varro  founded  himself  on  the  Cynic 
Menippos,  so  he  may  in  the  *p6eudotragoediarum  libri  VI,  which  were  certainly 
not  intended  for  the  stage,  have  taken  as  his  model  the  rpay^fiSlou  of  the  Cynics 
Diogenes  and  Oinomaos  or  of  the  sillographer  Timon.  EBouoe,  gr.  Bom.  249. 
OCrusius,  lit.  Centr.-Bl.  1887,  279.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  527.  Biesk,  Varr.  satt.  81. — 
Next  *poematum  libri  X ;  cf.  Diom.  GL.  1,  400  Varro  in  poetico  lihro,  Varbo  ap. 
Non.  428  verba  plura  nwdice  in  quandam  caniecta  formam. — *Satirarum  libri  IIII, 
perhaps  in  the  manner  of  Lucilius  and  in  contrast  to  the  Menippean  (n.  8)  in 
verse  throughout.  Horace  never  mentions  Varro  as  his  predecessor  in  satire. 
Does  he  refer  to  him  S.  1, 10,  47  ?  Bitschl,  op.  3,  481. — The  existence  of  a  didactic 
poem  by  Varro  de  rerum  natura  may  be  presumed  from  Quint.  1,  4,  4  (grammar 
cannot  be  ignara  phUosophiae  vel  propter  Enipedodem  in  Oraecis,  Varronem  ac 
Lucretium  in  LcUinis,  qui  praecepta  aapientiae  veraibua  tradiderunt)  and  Lactant. 
div.  inst.  2,  12,  4  (Empedodet  .  ,  .  de  rerum  natura  veraihue  scripsit,  ut  apud 
Homanos  Lucretius  et  Varro  f  on  Vellei.  2,  86,  2  auctores  carminum  Varronem  ac 
Lucretium^  see  Biese,  Varro  p.  50),  unless  indeed  Quintilian  and  Lactantius  after 
him  assumed  the  existence  of  a  work  of  this  kind  from  the  words  of  Cicero  (acad. 
post.,  see  above  p.  258,  n.  2  1.  7).  Cf.  ABiese,  Varr.  satt.  Men.  16.  Beiffehscheid^s 
Suetonius  406. 

8.  *Satirarum  Menippearum  libros  CL  are  mentioned  by  Hieronymus  (n.  1) 
Quint.  10,  1,  95  alterum  illud  etiam  priue  nUirae  genus.  Bed  non  sola  carminum 
varietate  mixtum  condidit  Terentiue  Varro  (cf.  LMOlleb,  BhM.  24,  140).  Probus 
on  Verg.  Eel.  6,  81,  p.  14, 19  K. :  Varro  .  .  .  Menippeue  (Athen.  4, 160»  Oifdpfxop 
6  Mev/rrecof  iwucaXoOfievot),  non  a  magietro,  cuius  aetas  longe  praecesserat,  nomina- 
tus,  sed  a  societate  ingenii,  quod  is  quoque  (Menippus)  omnigeno  carmine  satiras 
suas  expoliverat  (cf .  EBohoe,  griech.  Boman  249).  Title  of  a  satire  by  Varro  Ta^fy 
MeWmrov.  Cic.  acad.  poster.  1,  8  (a.  709/45 ;  Varro  is  the  speaker) :  in  iUis  veterihus 
nostris  quae  Menippum  imitati,  non  interpretatiy  quadam  hUaritate  conspersimus  multa 
admixta  ex  intima  philosophia,  multa  dicta  dialectice,  ib.  1,  9  (Cicero  addresses  Varro, 
§  164,  2)  cUque  ipse  varium  et  elegans  omnifere  numero  poema  fecistiy  a  passage  which 
probably  refers  to  these  Menippeae,  although  poema  seems  a  curious  title  both  as  to 
the  term  and  number  by  which  to  designate  a  work  comprising  150  books  and  con- 
taining also  prose.  Gell.  2. 18, 7  Menippus,  cuius  libros  M,  Varro  in  stUiris  aemulatus 
est,  qu€u  alii  cynicas,  ipse  appeUat  Menippeae,  The  Cynic  Menippos  of  Gtidara  (about 
250  B.C.,  concerning  him  CWachsmuth,  sillogr.  gr. '  78)  had  treated  questions  of 
social  life  and  of  philosophy  tf-iroudoyeXotof  in  a  jocular  tone,  and  with  frequent 
innuendos  aimed  at  followers  of  other  systems,  in  a  prose  work  mixed  with  verse. 
His  manner  may  still  be  recognised  in  his  imitator  Lucian.  The  mixture  of  prose 
and  verse  in  Varro  is  seen  from  the  fragments  in  addition  to  the  passage  in  Probus 
(see  also  fragm.  58  B). — In  the  fragments  of  Varro^s  Menippeae  there  is  especially 
frequent  censure  of  the  falling  away  of  the  present  from  the  simplicity  of  early 
times.  The  form  was  motley  (e.g.  grotesque  personifications  of  ideas) ;  erudition 
and  practical  life,  mythology  and  history,  the  past  and  the  present  supplied  the 
subjects.  Especially  were  to  be  found,  as  also  in  Menippos,  ridicule  of  the  philo- 
sophers  (Armorum  iudicium,  Xayo/Aax^i  vtpIL  alpiffetaif,  ra^  MeWinrov,    Periplu  lib. 
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n  ir€pl  <f>i\offO(plas :  this  is  the  only  one  of  the  satires  comprising  several  books)  and 
many  allusions  to  the  Cynics  (Cynicus,  liriro/n^wi',  KVPoStSaffKaXuccif  KvfOfyfynap,  ifUpoKOtav ; 
cf.  GKnaack,  Herm.  18, 148).    The  form  frequently  is  a  dialogue,  and  Varro  seems 
to  have  sometimes  introduced  his  own  person  (addresses  Varro.,  Marcs  [562  B.  60. 
175.  505];  cf.  the  titles  Marcopolis,  Marcipor  and  Bimarcus).     As  concerns  the 
order  of  ideas,  we  should  probably  imagine  it  to  a  certain  extent  like  Horace's 
Satires,  loose  and  desultory.    The  whole  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  character- 
istic productions  of  Boman  literature,  full  of  humour  and  spirit  and  in  many 
points  equal  to  the  Lucilian  satires ;  but  the  influence  was  not  commensurate  with 
the  importance  of  the  work,  which  was  set  aside  as  that  of  a  whimsical  person  out 
of  keeping  with  the  times.    Side  by  side  with  many  peculiarities  of  popular  com- 
position (proverbs,  puns,  obscenities,  alliteration,  diminutives)  we  also  meet  with 
a  liberal  admixture  of  Greek,  single  words  as  well  as  whole  lines.    The  metres 
used  are  of  a  varied  character,  and  really  omnifere  numerOj  but  treated  with  strict 
correctness.     Iambic  senarii  prevail;  besides  these  we  have  trochaics,  halting 
iambics  and  trochaics,  hexameters  (and  distichs),  anapaests;  but  also  sotadean 
lines  (Lachmann^s   kl.  Schr.  2,  48),   galliambics,  hendecasyllables,  glyconeans, 
cretics,  bacchiacs.      BOcheler'b  Petronius  (1882)  p.  247.  .  The  greater  number 
of  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Nonius ;  those  of  the  Eumenides  are  most 
numerous.     Gellius  is  most  useful  in  fixing  the  original  contents  and  parts  of 
the  saturae  Menippeae,  hence  the  lists  in  Vahlen  1.1.  208  and  ABiesb  p.  88.    As 
a  rule,  the  titles  are  strange  and  arbitrary  (e.g.  Sesculixes,  Papiapapae,  SircaMax^a), 
sometimes  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek,  not  seldom  taken  from  a  proverb  (nescis 
quid  vesper  eerus  vehal ;  eras  credo^  hodie  nihil ;  longe  fugit  qui  suos  fugit ;  mutuum 
muli  scabunt ;  SWoi  o5roi  *H/>a(cX^f ,  5if  iratSef  6L  yipovrts  and  others),  many  are  twofold, 
e.g.  Aborigines  wepl  irdpiarutf  tpOffcws ;  Est  modus  matulae  irepl  fiiOrjs ;  Desultorius  xepl 
Tov  ypa<f>€i¥  etc.    Such  double  titles  e.g.  also  in  the  Cynic  Oinomaoe  (n.  4.  §  166,  2). — 
In  709/45  Cicero  (acad.  post.  1, 8)  makes  Varro  call  these  satires  Vetera  sua.   But  the 
publication  of  such  a  comprehensive  work  was  naturally  spread  over  a  series  of 
years :  thus  Varro  wrote  the  Sexagessis  only  after  his  60th  year  (see  f ragm.  486. 
491.  498  sq.  B.)  and  also  the  ytpwro^iidtTKoKoi  (181  sqq.  B.)  and  the  Tithonus  irtpl 
yrip<as  (544  sqq.  B.)  evidently  only  as  an  old  man.    In  the  Koapjoropivri  vepl  ^opas 
K6<rfiov  the  battle  of  Thapsus  (708/46)  is  probably  mentioned.    The  TpiKcipavos  (§  166, 
8),  8upp<Tsing  it  to  belong  here,  was  composed  694/60.— Otherwise  unknown  is 
Scantius  in  the  f  r.  142  B.  ut  scrihit  S.  *  homo  per  Dionysia '  (the  name  also  Cic.  Mil. 
75.    Plin.  NH.  2, 240.  Tac.  ann.  4,  16.    CIL.  indd.). 

4.  Most  recent  collection  of  the  remains  of  the  satt.  Men.  by  ABiese  (Lpz. 
1865)  and  FBOcheler  in  the  small  ed.  of  Petronius  ('Berl.  1882),  p.  161.  Criticism : 
JVahlen,  in  Varr.  sat.  Menipp.  coniectanea,  Lps.  1858 ;  ORibbeck,  BhM.  14,  102. 
FBOcHELKR,  BhM.  14,  419.  20,  401.  LMOller,  metr.  poet.  lat.  and  JJ.  95,  488.  507. 
JMahly,  Varroniana  (esp.  for  the  Modius),  Basel  1865.  EBahrens,  BhM.  27.  490, 
LFriedlInder  in  the  KOnigsb.  Ind.  lect.  1873  sq.  p.  3  sq.  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  6. 
52.  7,  177.  193  and  others. — LMercklin,  die  Doppeltitel  der  varron.  Menippeae  u. 
Logistorici,  BhM.  12,  372 ;  cf.  Phil.  13,  713.  ABiese,  prolegg.  to  his  ed. ;  in  the 
symb.  phil.  Bonn.  479;  BhM.  21,  109;  Phil.  27,  816.— Mommsen,  BG.  8«,  603. 
BiBBECK,  r5m.  Dicht.  1,  243. 

166.  Varro's  prose-writings  embraced  almost  all  branches 
of  knowledge  and  literature,  oratory,  history  both  general 
and  literary,  jurisprudence,  grammar,  philosophy,  geography, 
husbandry  etc.     But  in  all  this  universal  study,  Varro  always 
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kept  his  own  country  and  its  past  steadily  in  view,  and  through 
that  portion  of  his  writings  exercised  an  immense  influence, 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  The  Christian  Fathers  especially, 
and  among  them  pre-eminently  S.  Augustine,  studied  and  used 
him  diligently.  The  most  important  prose  works  of  Varro 
were  his  Antiquitates  rerum  humanarum  et  divinarum,  which 
long  survived  in  literature,  the  books  de  lingua  latina,  rerum 
rusticarum,  the  Encyclopaedia  of  the  artes  liberales  (Disciplina- 
rum  libri)  and  his  Imagines. 

1.  Speeches:  ^Orationum  libri  XXII,  and  *STiasioniim  libri  m,  the  first 
probably  exercises  of  the  pen  never  delivered  (some  also  pamphlets),  possibly  in- 
tended as  laudationes  (Varro^  laudatio  Poroiae  ap.  Cic.  Att.  18,  48,  2),  the 
Soasiones  perhaps  of  a  political  character.  Each  book  seems  to  have  contained 
only  one  speech.    Bitschl,  op.  8,  488.  492. 

2.  ^A-oyurropuctaw  libri  LXXVI,  discussions  of  philosophical  (chiefly  ethical) 
questions  (X6yoc)  with  plentiful  additions  of  historical  instances  (laroplcu)  derived 
from  mythology  and  history,  perhaps  in  the  manner  of  Heraclides  of  Pontus,  and 
like  Cicero's  Gato  and  Laelius  serious  and  popular,  in  prose,  some  of  them  at  least 
in  the  form  of  dialogues.  Each  piece  bore  a  twofold  title,  the  first  part  of  which 
was  the  name  of  some  person,  either  living  or  dead,  who  was  connected  with  the 
subject-matter,  and  was  perhaps  the  principal  speaker,  the  second  part  indicating 
the  contents  in  Latin ;  e.g.  Catus  de  liberis  educandis ;  Messala  de  valetudine ; 
Curio  de  deorum  cultu ;  Marius  de  fortuna ;  Orestes  de  insania ;  (Fundanius) 
Qallus  de  admirandis  (cf .  LILlvbt,  rev.  de  phil.  7, 177) ;  Sisenna  de  historia.  They 
were  probably  written  at  an  advanced  age,  at  the  end  of  the  7th  and  beginning 
of  the  8th  century  u.c.  So  late  a  writer  as  Apoll.  Sidon.  ep.  8, 6  ad  fin.  says  VarrO' 
nem  logUtorieum  .  .  .  mui,  Bitschl,  op.  8,  408.  440.  482.  493.  ABibse,  Varr. 
sat.  Menipp.  82.  58  and  the  fragments  (those  of  the  Catus  very  numerous)  ib.  247. 
LKbahher,  Yarronis  Curio  de  cultu  deorum,  Friedland  1861.  LMbbcklin,  PhiL  18, 
728.  ChChappuis,  frag,  des  ouvrages  de  V.  intitulte  Logistorici,  Hebdomades, 
.     .    .    de  forma  philosophiae.  Par.  1868. 

8.  Subjects  of  contemporary  history :  *Legationum  libri  m  and  *de  Pompeio 
m,  alao  *de  sua  vita  libri  HI  (Charis.  GL.  1,  89,  28  Varro  de  vita  sua) ;  the  first 
no  doubt  treated  of  Yarrows  own  achievements  as  the  legate  of  Pompey,  in  the 
war  with  the  pirates,  against  Mithridates  and  in  Spain ;  see  §  164, 1.  (K)emichen, 
acta  Lips.  8,  482 ;  plinian.  Studd.  27.  BBbitzehstbiv,  Herm.  20, 517.  The  work  on 
Pompey  seems  to  have  been  in  defence  of  him.  Bitschl,  op.  8, 486.  Appian.  b. 
c.  2,  9  (a.  694/60)  koI  rts  atnOv  (of  the  triumvirs  Pompeius,  Caesar  and  Crassus) 
T-fivZt  rV  <rvpuf>po<rvvri¥  ffVYypa^ff^St  OOdppw  hi  ]9()3Xiy  TepcXo/SciiK  iviypar/ft  TpixdpeafOP 
(cf.  §  165,  8  ad  fin.). 

4.  Works  on  Boman  history,  a)  *Antiquitatum  libri  XLI  (Jerome  errone- 
ously has  XLY),  a  system  of  Boman  antiquities,  divided  into  two  parts  according 
to  the  subject-matter,  rerum  humanarum  in  25  books  (4  parts  of  6  books  each, 
with  an  introductory  book) ;  then  {quod  priua  exatUerint  civUaUa^  deinde  ab  eii  res 
divinae  inatUutae  sirU^  Auoustin.  civ.  d.  6,  4),  16  rerum  divinarum  (5  parts  of  8 
books  each,  with  one  book  to  serve  as  introduction) ;  see  the  account  in  Auoustin  . 
de  civ.  dei  6,  8 ;  XLI  libros  scripsit  atUiquiiatum ;  hos  in  res  humanas  divinasque 
divisitf  rdms  humanis  XXT,  diifinis  XVI  tribuit.    In  the  res  humanae  the  author 
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took  as  the  iMisis  for  his  classification  (cf.  also  Varro  ap.  Non.  92, 11)  the  ques- 
tions :  qui  (homines)  agantj  u6t,  quando^  quid  agant;  likewise  in  the  res  divinae  the 
corresponding  ones :  qui  (homines)  exhibeant^  uhi^  quando,  quid  exhibeant,  here  is 
added  the  question :  quibus  exhiheant  (sc.  deut).  From  the  summary  of  contents 
in  AuousTiN.  LI.  (especially  accurate  for  the  rea  divinae)  results  the  following 
strictly  systematised  division  of  the  whole  work:  I.  Bebum  Humakabum  Librx 
XXY :  book  1  general  introduction  {librum  unum  singularem  qui  communiter  priua 
de  omnibus  loquereiur  in  capite  posuit).  Book  2-7  de  hominibus.  8-18  de  locis 
(geography  of  the  Boman  Empire,  which  was  at  a  later  time  made  use  of  by 
Verrius  Flaccus,  Pliny  and  others ;  BBeitzknstein  Herm.  20,  516.  580).  14-19  de 
temporibus  (see  Gell.  8,  2, 1  Varro  in  libra  rer.  human,  quern  de  diebus  seripsit, 
Serv.  Aen.  8,  526  Varro  de  saeculis.  On  this  section  HKettneb,  krit.  Bemerk.  zu 
Varro  usw.,  Halle  1868, 14.  OFGruppe,  Herm.  10,  51).  20-25  de  rebus  (Gell.  1, 25, 
1  Vaji^  in  libra  humanarum  qui  est  de  bella  et  pace),  II. — Bebum  divinabum  Libbi 
XVI :  book  1  general  introduction  (et  istarum  exordia  unum  singularem  qui  prius  de 
omnibus  loqueretur  apposuit),  B.  2-4  de  hominibus  (2  de  pontificibus.  8  de 
auguribus.  4  de  xwiris  sacrorum).  5-7  de  locis  (5  de  saoellis.  6  de  sacris 
aedibus.  7  de  locis  religiosis).  8-10  de  temporibus  (8  de  feriis.  9  de  ludis 
circensibus.  10  de  ludis  scenicis).  11-18  de  sacris  (11  de  consecrationibus. 
12  de  sacris  privatis.  18  de  sacris  publicis).  14-16  de  deis  (14  de  deis  certis. 
15  de  deis  incertis.  16  de  deis  praecipuis  atque  selectis). — The  rer.  divin.  libri 
were  intended  to  counteract  the  decay  of  the  religion  of  the  State  and  were 
addressed  ad  Caesarem  pontificem  (Augustin.  de  civ.  dei  7,  85.  Lactant.  inst.  1, 
6,  7)  and  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  published  about  the  close  of  707/47.  Of 
the  entire  work  there  was  also  an  abridgment:  *iTiTOfiii  antiquitatum,  ex  libris  XLI 
[I]  libri  Vim :  see  §  165, 1  in  fin.  Priscian  seems  to  be  the  last  who  possessed  the 
Antiqq.  complete.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  444.  LHKbahheb,  de  Varr.  antiqq.  .  .  .  libris 
XLI,  HaUe  1884 ;  Zf AW.  1852,  885.  LMebcklik,  PhiL  18,  781.  The  fragments 
are  collected  and  explained  by  BMebkel  in  his  edition  of  Ovid's  Fasti  p.  cvi. 
PMiRscH,  de  Varr.  antiqq.  rer.  humanarum  libris  (with  a  collection  of  fragments), 
Lpz.  Studd.  5,  1  (compare  OFGruppe,  Phil.  Wschr.  1883,  464).  CHJFranckeh, 
fragmenta  Varronis  in  libris  Augustini  de  civ.  dei,  Leid.  1886.  LOttqert,  Theo- 
logumena  Varroniana  a  s.  Augustino  in  indicium  vocata,  Sorau  1^8.  1859. 
LMercklin,  de  Varrone  coronarum  Bom.  militarium  interprete  praecipuo,  Dorp. 
1859.  On  the  employment  of  the  Antiq.  rer.  human,  by  later  writers  see  OGruppb, 
commentat.  Mommsen.  540. 

b)  *Annalium  libri  III,  probably  a  chronological  compendium  like  the  annalis 
of  Atticus  and  the  chronica  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  447.  LUrlichs, 
Anf&nge  der  griech.  Ktlnstlergesch.  85 ;  die  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  p.  17.  That 
these  annales  (Charib.  GL.  1,  105,  6.  Varro  ,  ,  ,  in  annali)  as  well  as  the 
res  urbanae  (below,  g)  are  a  garbled  selection  from  Antiquitates  rerum  humana- 
rum is  an  untenable  conjecture  of  OGruppe's,  comment.  Mommsen.  541.  550.  825. 

c)  *de  vita  populi  romani  (cf.  Dikaiarchos'  Bios  *EXX<l5of ;  cf.  Varro  BB.  1,  2, 
16)  libri  IIII,  dedicated  to  Atticujs  (Charis.  GL.  1, 126),  to  judge  from  the  frag- 
ments (collected  by  Kettmer  p.  21)  a  kind  of  history  of  Boman  civilisation.  It 
was  written  perhaps  about  711/48  (Bitschl,  op.  8,  450).  Boissier  LL  188w  H 
Kettner,  Varronis  de  vita  pop.  rom.  .  .  .  quae  exstant,  Halle  1868. 

d)  de  gente  populi  rom.  4  books ;  see  Arnob.  adv.  nat.  5,  8  Varro  .  .  .  tn  libra- 
rum  quattuor  prima  quas  de  genie  oonseriptos  ram,  pap,  derdiquit^  curiosis  compuUh- 
tionibus  edocet  ab  diluvii  tempore  (of  Deucalion)  ad  usque  Uirti  consulaium  et  Pansae 
(a.  711/48)  annarum  esse  milia  nandum  duo.    They  were  therefore  written  a.  711/48 
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or  shortly  afterwards;  an  attempt  to  bring  Boman  chronology  into  accordance  with 
that  of  other  parts  of  history,  and  thus  to  fix  the  pedigree  of  the  Boman  nation 
(Both,  Leben  des  Varro  27).  This  genealogy  was,  after  a  chronological  introduc- 
tion on  the  Sicyonian  and  Athenian  dynasties  (bk.  1  and  2),  carried  down  to  the 
Latin  (bk.  8)  and  Boman  (bk.  4)  dynasties,  great  attention  being  paid  to  quid 
Momani  a  quaque  traxerint  gente  per  imiUUionem,  (Serv.  Aen.  7, 176 ;  cf.  BSchOll, 
Herm.  11,  887.)  This  work  was  much  used  by  S.  Augubtime  in  book  18  de  civ.  dei 
in  the  first  half,  see  esp.  c.  2.  18.  Francken,  fragm.  Yarr.  124.  HKettmer, 
varronische  Studien  (Halle  1865)  88 ;  the  fragments  ib.  68  and  in  HPeteb^s  hist, 
frag.  228. 

e)  de  familiis  troianis  (families  of  patrician  rank  descended  from  Aeneas  or 
his  companions)  in  several  books  (Sebv.  Aen.  5,  704  Varro  in  libris  quos  de  familiU 
troianis  scripsit,)  See  Bitschl,  op.  8,  445.  WHertzberq  in  the  notes  on  his 
translation  of  the  Aeneid  5, 116.  p.  869. 

f)  Aetia  (ATrm,  after  the  example  of  Kallimachos),  explanations  ^of  the  ratio, 
causa,  the  cur)  of  Boman  customs  and  manners,  especially  those  of  private  life, 
the  principal  source  of  PlutarcVs  AXrta  ^ufiauKd ;  the  only  question  is  whether 
Plutarch  made  use  of  Varro  himself,  or  only  took  Yarronian  materials  at  second 
hand.  LMebcklin,  Phil.  8,  267.  18,  710.  QThilo,  de  Yarrone  Pint,  quaestt.  rom. 
auctore  praecipuo,  Bonn  1858.  JJWLaqus,  Plutarchus  Yarronis  studiosus, 
Helsingf.  1847.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  451.  FLeo,  de  Plutarchi  quaestionum  roman. 
auctoribus,  Halle  1864.  PGlaesbbb,  de  Yarron.  doctrinae  ap.  Plut.  vestigiis,  Lpz. 
Studd.  4. 157. 

g)  *rerum  urbanarum  libri  III  (cf.  Charis.  GL.  1, 188  Varro  de  rebus  urbanis 
IITji  perhaps  a  history  of  the  city  of  Borne,  especially  on  questions  of  topography. 
Bitschl  1.L  449.  Boissieb  LI.  169.  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  285.  HJoroak,  Topogr.  d. 
Stadt  Bom.  1, 1,  48. 

h)  tribuum  liber  (quoted  by  Yarbo  LL.  5,  56) ;  used  in  the  articles  concern- 
ing the  tribes  in  Festus  ?  see  LMebcklin,  quaestt.  Yarr.  (Dorpat  1852),  5. 

All  these  works  (b— h)  form  the  completion  and  detailed  explanation  of  the 
subject  treated  in  the  Antiqq.  rerum  humanarum,  to  which  also  belongs  the 
l&l<rayuyucbt  (cf.  §  2,  8)  ad  Pompeium  composed  as  early  as  688/71  {Pompeius  cum 
initurus  foret  cansulatumj  Gell.) — ex  quo  disceret  quid  facers  dieereque  deberet  cum 
senatum  cousuleret  (Gell.  14,  7,  2).  See  §  166,  6,  d.  But  the  subject  treated  in  the 
res  divinae  does  not  recur  in  any  work  of  more  special  scope :  the  passage  Varro 
in  augurum  libris  (Macrob.  sat.  1, 16, 19)  is  doubtful  (perhaps  we  should  read  libro 
i.e.  antiquitatum) ;  see  Bitschl,  op.  8,  480. 

5.  Works  on  literary  history  (cf.  AKiesslino,  coniectan.  HI,  Greifsw.  1886, 
III) :  *de  bibliothecis  III ;  *de  proprietate  scriptorum  III  (perhaps  on  questions 
of  style,  Bitschl,  op.  8,  468) ;  de  poetis  (the  Boman)  in  several  books  (Gell.  1, 
24,  8  epigramma  Flauti  ,  ,  ,  a  M,  Varrone  jpositum  in  libro  de  poetis  prima ;  cf . 
17,  21,  48.  45) ;  *de  poematis  HI  (probably  a  treatise  on  poetic  art) ;  *de  lectioni- 
bus  ni  (seems  to  have  dealt  with  recitation,  Bitschl  1.1.  460) ;  de  compositione 
saturarum  (Non.  67).  Dramatic  literature  and  Plautus  were  especially  treated 
by  Yarro  in  a  series  of  works  (Bitschl  l.L  455).  Also  *de  originibus  scenicis  IH ; 
*de  scenicis  actionibus  (exhibitions)  III  (ace.  to  Jebomb  ;  in  Chabis.  GL.  1,  95 
Varro  de  actionibus  scenicis  V;  cf.  de  dub.  nomin  GL.  5,  590);  ^de  actis  scenicis 
ni;  (so  in  Jebomb,  i.e.  concerning  the  dramatic  records,  the  didascalisB ;  this 
work  was  probably  the  source  of  the  scenic  notices  which  have  been  preserved  ; 
see  §  109,  4  and  FSchobll,  BhM.  81,  471.— Bitschl,  op.  8, 457  wrote  de  actibus 
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scemci3=coiiceming  the  arrangement  of  the  acts) ;  *de  personis  (masks)  III ;  *de 
descriptionibus  (characters)  III  ;  ^quaestiontftn  Plautinanim  V  (possibly  ex- 
planations of  obscore  expressions)  and  de  comoediis  Plautinis  (perhaps  on  the 
genoine  and  spurious  plays)  several  books  (if.  Varro  in  libr.  de  comoediia  Ft, 
primoj  Gell.  8,  8,  9).  Sbbvius  Aen.  10,  894  {tU  etiam  Varro  in  ludia  theatralibui 
docet)  speaks  rather  of  the  book  of  the  Antiqq.  rer.  div.  treating  de  ludis  soenicis 
(see  above  p.  258,  L  19)  than  of  the  treatise  de  soenicis  aotionibus. — Of  special 
importance  among  the  writings  of  Varro  concerning  literary  history  are 

*Imaginum  libri  XY  or  Hebdomades,  illustrated  biographies,  published  about 
715/39  (Gell.  8, 10,  17),  containing,  with  the  prose  text,  700  portraits  of  Greek 
and  Boman  celebrities  (kings  and  generals,  statesmen,  poets,  prose-writers,  profes- 
sional men,  artists,  men  famous  in  all  branches  of  knowledge)  with  a  (metrical) 
elogium  on  each.  The  first  book  seems  to  have  formed  the  introduction  with  14 
types  of  the  classes  given  in  the  succeeding  books ;  the  other  14  books  (or  7  dyads, 
the  even  numbers  for  the  aliens,  especially  the  Greeks,  the  odd  for  the  Bomans) 
would  seem  to  have  contained  7  hebdomades  or  49  imagines  each  (14  x  49  s  686 +14 
=700).  There  was  also  (most  likely  at  a  later  date)  a  cheap  (popular)  edition, 
probably  without  portraits,  ♦'Etito/ai^i'  ex  Imaginum  libris  XV  libros  HH.  Cf.  §  166, 
1  in  fin.  BiTSCHL.  op.  8, 554.  Plin.  NH.  85, 11  imaginum  arnorem  Jlagraue  quondam 
testes  sunt  Atticus  tile  Ciceronis  (see  §  172, 2,  d)  el  M.  Varro  henignissimo  invento^  inseriis 
voluminum  suorum  fecunditati  septingenlorum  inlustrium  aliquo  modo  imaginHms 
.  .  .  inventor  muneris  etiam  die  invidiosij  quando  (the  celebrities  as  depicted)  iii 
omnes  terras  misU  ut  praesentes  esse  tibique  ceu  di  possent,  Gell.  8, 10, 1  M.  Varro 
in  primo  librorum  qui  inscribuntur  hebdomades  vel  de  imaginibus,  8,  11,  7  M.  Varro 
in  libro  de  imaginibus  primo  Homeri  imagini  epigramma  hoc  adposuil.  Symmacu. 
epist.  1,  2  scis  Terentium  «  .  .  Iteatinum  .  .  .  hebdomadum  libros  epigrammatum 
adiectione  condiisse  .  .  «  tn  socerum  .  .  .  tibi  delegamus  epigrammata,  nam  et 
Varronis  libri  diversis  notantur  audoribus.  Cf.  ib.  1,  4.  Auson.  MoselL  805/arMifi 
et  insignes  hominumque  operumque  labores  (of  Greek  architecture)  hie  habuU  decimo 
celebrata  volumine  Marci  hebd^mas. — Perhaps  the  sketcher  laia  (Maia  ?  Laia  ?)  of 
Cyzicus  supplied  the  illustrations  ?  01  Plin.  NH.  85, 147  and  WFrOhheh,  Phil. 
Suppl.  5, 18.— MHertz,  Arch.  Ztg.  8,  142.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  452.  50a  528.  544.  564. 
LMercklin  in  the  Dorpater  Ind.  lect.  1857  (reprinted  in  Bitschl^s  op.  8,  580) ; 
BhM.  18,  460  and  Phil.  18,  742.  15,  709.  LUblichs,  BhM.  14,  607.  JVahlem,  JJ. 
77,737.    MScHMiDT,  BhM.  20,  298. 

Pliny  derived  from  Varro  many  notices  concerning  the  mechanical  arts: 
but  it  is  not  demonstrable  that  Varro  composed  special  treatises  on  the  history 
of  art.  AFuutwXngler,  Plin.  u.  s.  Quellen  in  der  Kunstgesch.  (Lpz.  1877),  56. 
ThSchbeider,  de  artificum  aetatibus  in  Plin.  NH.,  Lpz.  1872.  GK)EHMiCHEir, 
plinian.  Studd.  106.  203. 

6.  Works  on  various  departments  of  science  (Bitschl  LI.  441). 

a)  *Disciplinarum  libri  IX,  the  first  encyclopaedia  in  Boman  literature  on 
the  artes  liberales,  as  they  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks,  viz.  1  grammatica 
(Wilmanns,  Varr.  gramm.  98.  208),  2  dialectica,  8  rhetorica,  4  geometria,  5 
arithmetica,  6  astrologia  (OGruppe,  Herm.  11,  237),  7  ?  nmsica,  8  medicina,  9 
architectura  (cf.  §57,  1),  out  of  which  grew  the  seven  artes  liberales  which  are 
met  with  as  early  as  S.  Augustine  and  Martianus  Capella.  If  we  are  justified 
in  referring  to  bk.  8  the  words  of  Pliny  NH.  29,  65  (cunctarer  in  proferendo  ex  his 
remedio  ni  M,  Varro  LXXXIII  vitae  anno  prodidisset),  this  work  would  seem  to  be 
one  of  Varro's  latest  compositions  (Gruppe  1.1.  239  argues  otherwise).  In  general 
BlT8Cil^  op.  3,  85a  44L  474.    LMercklin,  Phil.  18,  786. 
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b)  The  single  departments  comprised  by  Varro  in  his  Discipl.  libri  were 
mostly  again  treated  by  him  in  special  treatises,  e^.  grammar  (see  below,  e), 
philosophy,  ♦de  forma  philosophiae  libri  III;  perhaps  also  a  single  book  de 
philosophia,  see  Auoustin.  civ.  d.  19,  1 ;  cf.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  441.  LKrahhkr,  de 
Varrone  ex  Martiani  satura  supplendo,  c.  1 :  de  Varronis  philosophia,  Friedland 
1846.  These  philosophical  treatises  were  undoubtedly  written  after  Cicero's 
Academica,  i.e.  after  709/45  (Wilmanhs,  Varr.  gramm.  libr.  9).  There  was  also  a 
special  treatise  on  rhetoric  ( Vttrro  ...  in  lihro  III  Bhet&ricorum,  Pbiscian. 
GL.  2,  489),  and  also  the  *libri  IX  de  principiis  numeroriun,  which  were  no  doubt 
in  the  Pythagorean  spirit.  On  the  geometria  see  §  52,  2.  On  gromatic  (§  58j  the 
treatise  de  mensuris  (Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  420.  Boethius  de  geometr.  p.  1284): 
BiTscuL,  op.  8,  475.  494. — *De  valitudine  tuenda  liber  I:  was  it  an  independent 
work  or  rather  a  logistoricus  ?    (Bitschl  1.1.  440.  475). 

c)  Geographical.  Besides  the  books  8-18  of  the  antiquitt.  hum.  (see  above)  the 
books  de  ora  maritima  (Sehv.  Aen.  1, 106. 112.  5, 19.  8,  710),  which  appear  to  have 
been  directions  for  navigation  (on  coast-lines  and  coast-settlements,  dangers  and 
difficulties  of  navigation,  wind  and  weather,  ebb  and  flood  tides  etc.) ;  called  by 
Ybobt.  5,  11  liUri  navaUt^  by  Solim.  11,  6  oput  quod  de  liUoralibua  eat,  Vabbo  LL.  9, 
26  probably  himself  refers  to  some  part  of  the  book  tit  lihro  quem  feci  de  aesiuariia 
(i.e.  on  the  subject  of  the  ebb  and  flood  tides).  Momhsen  on  Solin.  p.  xix.;  Herm. 
18, 161.  DDetlepsen,  commentt.  Mommsen.  27.  BBeitzknstein,  Herm.  20,  528 ; 
21,  240.  Oehmichen,  plinian.  Studd.  47.  EScuwedeb,  Phil.  46,  276.— Akin  to  this 
as  regards  its  subject  is  the  meteorological  calendar  for  marineis  ephemerU  navcUia 
(NoN.  71, 19).  Itiner.  Alex.  M.  6  Varro  Cn,  Pompeio  per  Hiepaniae  militaturo  Itbrum 
ilium  Ephemeridoe  tub  nomine  dahoravii  (therefore  composed  about  %!!  jll).  Besides 
this  a  second  Ephemeris  (agrestis  or  rustica  ?  ?  BBbitzemstbin,  de  scriptt.  B.  B., 
BerL  1884,  44)  :  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  256,  20  Varro  in  ephemeride :  poetea  honoris  virtuium 
cauaa  lulii  Caeaarie  .  .  .  menaia  luliua  eat  appeUatua  (therefore  'written  after 
708/46).    Bebok,  BhM.  1,  867. 

d)  *de  iure  civili  libri  XV,  probably  denoting  Boman  private  law ;  Bitschl 
1.1.  444.  This  is  supposed,  without  sufficient  proof,  to  be  a  general  introduction 
to  Boman  law  and  the  principal  source  of  Pomponius  by  FDSanio,  Varroniana 
in  den  Schriften  der  rOmisohen  Juristen,  Lpz.  1867, 184,  cf.  ib.  211.  The  libri 
de  gradibus  (on  the  degrees  of  relationship),  mentioned  by  8ebv.  Aen.  5,  410,  seem 
to  treat  of  a  similar  subject.  Questions  of  antiquarian  and  political  interest  and 
also  grammatical  points  were  dealt  with  in  the  Epistolicae  quaestiones,  in  at 
least  8  books  (Bitachl  1.1.  477) :  in  b.  4  of  these  epist.  quaestt.  was  the  epistula  ad 
Oppianum,  by  which  Varro  replaced  the  commentarius  tlaarfiayiKbs  (§  166,  4  h) 
de  officio  senatus  habendi,  which  he  had  formerly  sent  to  Pompey,  and  wliich  had 
been  lost:  Gkill.  14,  7,  8.  In  addition  (or  contained  in  it?)  letters  ad  (lulium) 
Gaesarem,  ad  Fabium,  ad  Fufium,  ad  Marullimi,  ad  Neronem  (all  quoted  in  Non.), 
ad  Serv.  Sulpicium  (Gell.  2,  10) ;  lastly  ep,  Latinae  (Non.  478, 20),  epiatulia  Latiniae 
(Non.  419,  18,  cf.  ep.  latina  121, 12,  ep,  latina  1, 1, 141, 14) :  addressed  to  Latins? ? 
LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  7, 176. — Bitschl,  op.  8,  476.  494. — Concerning  the  *rerum 
rusticarum  libri  III  see  §  168. 

e)  Besides  the  great  work  *de  lingua  latina  libri  XXV,  see  §  167,  the 
following  separate  treatises  dealt  with  grammar:  de  antiquitate  litterarum 
(Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  8  Varro  in  II  de  antiquitate  litterarum),  addressed  to  the  tragic 
poet  L.  Accius  and  therefore  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  Varro  (Bitschl  1.L  469. 
498.  WiLMANNB  p.  117,  218) ;  *de  origine  linguae  latinae  III  (perhaps  dedicated 
to  Pompey,  Bitschl  l.L  470);    xepl  xa/Mucri^pwi*  (=r(/ir(i;y,  formation   of   words 
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HUsENEB,  JJ.  95,  247),  at  least  8  books  (Charis.  GL.  1,  189  Varro  in  III  v,  xO  ; 
*de  similitudine  verborum  III  (=de  analogia,  Bitschl  1.L  468);  de  utilitate 
sermonis  (Ghabib.  GL.  1,  128  Varro  de  ut. «.  IIII),  laying  great  weight  go.  the 
principle  of  anomalia  (Bitbchl  1.1.  469);  lastly  *de  sermone  latino  V  (Jbhomb; 
but  BuFiN.  GL.  6,  555  Varro  de  lingua  IcUina  ad  MarceUum^  and  ib.  556  twice  Varro 
in  lib,  VII  de  lingua  lalina  ad  MarceUum,  cf .  Gell.  12,  6,  8.  12, 10, 4.  16,  12,  7.  18, 
12,  8.  WiLMANNB,  p.  47,  170),  treating  also  of  the  metres  (Bitschl  1.1.  468,  cf. 
Westpual,  griech.  Metrik  1',  116,  178)  and  the  chief  authority  on  orthography 
for  the  later  grammarians.  An  epitome  of  the  section  on  accents  is  contained  in 
Seboius^  explan.  in  Donat.  GL.  4, 525 ;  cf.  Wilmanns  49,  Lentz  on  Herodian  1,  xzxi, 
FSchOll,  act.  Lips.  6,  5.    Another  in  the  Orthography  of  Terentius  Scaurub  GL. 

7,  29 ;  cf.  HUsENEB,  BhM.  24,  94.  In  general  AWilmanns,  de  Yarr.  libris  gram- 
maticis  scripsit  relliquiasque  subiecit,  BerL  1864. 

167.  Of  all  the  works  of  Varro  only  two  have  come  down 
to  us,  de  lingua  latina  and  rerum  rusticarum  libri  UI.  But  of 
the  original  25  books  de  lingua  latina  only  books  Y  to  X  are 
in  existence,  and  even  those  mutilated  at  the  end  of  VIII  and 
X,  and  at  the  beginning  of  VII  and  IX,  not  to  speak  of  numerous 
interpolations  and  corruptions.  The  complete  work  dealt,  in  its 
first  half,  with  the  formation  and  inflexion  of  words,  in  its  second 
with  the  syntax,  and  throughout  the  Alexandrine  writers  and 
Stoics  were  laid  under  large  contributions.  From  the  fifth  book 
the  work  was  dedicated  to  Cicero,  whence  it  follows  that  it  was 
written  and  published  (at  least  in  part)  about  711/43,  at  the  very 
latest.  The  subject-matter  is  oflen  distorted  by  the  arbitrary 
arrangement,  the  style  is  antiquated,  jerky  and  uncouth,  the 
numerous  etymologies  are  no  better  than  empirical  word-play. 

1.  The  strict  aud  mechanical  symmetry  of  the  composition  in  the  work  de 
lingua  latina  (cf .  §  116, 4  a)  appears  from  the  repeated  reference  to  the  scheme.  7, 110 
quoniam  omnis  operia  de  lingua  latina  iris  feci  parteie^  primo  quemadmodum  vocabula 
impoaita  eseent  rebue  (etymology),  secundo  quemadnwdum  ea  in  casus  declinarentur 
(declension  and  conjugation),  tertio  queniadmodum  amiungercnlur  (syntax).    Cf. 

8,  1. — 5,  1  quemadmodum  vocabula  essent  imposita  rebus  in  lingua  latina  sex  libris 
exponere  instituu  de  his  iris  (independently  of  the  first  book  which  contains  the 
introduction,  thus  we  get  books  2-4)  ante  hunc  feci^  quos  JSeptumio  {qui  mihi  fuit 
quaestor  is  added  by  Varro  7, 109)  mm.  in  quibus  est  de  disciplina  quam  vacant 
irvfio\oyiK^¥.  quae  contra  earn  dicerentur^  vcHumine  primo  (b.  2) ;  quae  pro  ea,  secundo 
(b.  8) ;  quae  de  ea,  tertio  (b.  4).  in  his  ad  te  (Cicero)  scribam,  a  quibus  rebus  vocabula 
imposita  sint  in  lingua  latina,  et  ea  quae  sunt  in  consuetudine  apud  poetas. — 6,  97 
quoniam  de  hisce  rebus  tris  libros  ad  te  mittere  institui,  de  oratione  soLt^ta  duo,  de 
poetica  unum,  et  ex  soluta  ad  te  misi  duo,  priorem  (b.  5)  de  locis  et  quae  in  tods  aunt, 
hunc  (b.  6)  de  temporibus  et  quae  cum  his  sunt  coniuncta :  deinceps  in  proxuwo  (b.  7) 
de  poeticis  verborum  originibus  scribere  incipiam, — 7,  5  dicam  in  hoc  libro  dfi  verbis 
quae  a  poetis  sunt  posita,  primum  de  locis,  dein  de  his  quae  in  locis  sunt,  tertio  de 
temporibus,  turn  quae  cum  temporibus  sunt  coniuncta. — 8,  24  de  quxbus  utriusque  generis 
(6j^a\oyias  and  drw/xXfaf)  declinationibus  libros  faciam  bis  temos:  prioris  tris  (b.  B-10) 
de  earum  dedinationum  disciplina,  posterioris  (b.  11-18)  de  eiu$  disciplinae  pro- 
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paginibus,  de  priorihus  primus  (b.  8)  erit  hie :  quae  contra  aimilitudinem  (analogy) 
declinationum  dicanturj  tecundus  (b.  9),  qu€te  contra  disaimilitudinem  (anomaly), 
tertius  (b.  10)  de  nmilitudinum  forma,  de  quibus  quae  expediero^  singulis  trihus ; 
turn  deaUeris  totidem  scribere  ac  dividere  ineipiamus.  The  books  14  to  25  treated  of 
syntax  (but  see  ABiesb,  Phil.  27,  296).  Cf.  Spenoel  pref.  to  his  ed.«  p.  xxxiv. 
WiLMAHKS,  de  Varr.  libris  gramm.  p.  22.  ORibbeck  (composition  of  b.  5-7), 
BhM.  41,  618.    The  fragments  of  the  lost  books  are  collected  by  Wilmaivns,  141. 

2.  The  dedication  to  Cicero  covered  books  5  to  25  (see  however  ABiese,  Phil. 
27,  297).  Cf.  Gell.  16,  8,  6  M,  Varro  de  lingua  latino  ad  Ciceronem  quarto  vicesimo; 
also  Pbisciam.  GL.  2,  640  Varro  in  XXIIII  ad  Ciceronem,  The  fact  of  the  other 
books  being  already  dedicated  to  Septnmins  (n.  1)  would  seem  to  prove  that  they 
were  written  before  Varro  decided  to  exchange  with  Cicero  a  series  of  dedications. 
As  early  as  707/47  he  promised  Cicero  magnam  et  gravem  Tpofftfxafrjffuf  (Cic.  Att. 
18,  12,  8),  but  did  not  get  on  as  fast  as  Cicero  desired,  so  that  Cicero  became 
impatient  in  709/45  (hiennium  praeteriit  cum  ille  KaXXtwtr/Si;;  assiduo  cursu  cubitum 
nuUum  processeritj  1.1.)  and  took  Atticus*  advice  in  starting  himself  by  dedicating 
his  Academica  to  Varro  (Att.  13, 12,  8. 16, 1, 18).  Varro's  work  was  finished  only 
after  the  publication  of  Cicero's  Academica  (a.  709/45),  but  no  doubt  a  part  was 
published  before  Cicero's  death  (close  of  711/43).  OMCller's  supposition,  that  the 
work  was  perhaps  published  in  an  unfinished  state  after  Varro's  death,  rests  on 
insufficient  evidenc^e.  See  OMClleb's  praef.  p.  iii-xi  and  against  his  view 
I^psNQEL,  Abhandl.  der  bayr.  Akad.  7,  2,  443;  Both,  Leben  Varroe  25  and 
WiLMANNS,  Varr.  libr.  gramm.  87.  There  was  an  epitome  of  this  work :  ^imTOfi^v 
de  lingua  latina  ex  libris  X<X>V  libri  Villi ;  see  §  165, 1  ad  fin. 

8.  Sole  standard  MS.:  Laur.  51,  10  s.  XI  in  Florence  from  Monte  Cassino 
(Facsim.  ap.  Chatelain  t.  12);  from  this,  when  it  was  still  complete  (Q.II=5, 
118-6,  61  now  missing),  were  copied  the  rest  of  the  MSS.  (all  s.  XV  sq.).  AGroth, 
de  Varr.  de  LL.  11.  cod.  florentino  (containing  a  complete  collation),  Diss.  Argentor. 
4  (1880),  81.  The  fragm.  Casinense  861  s.  XI  to  LL.  5,  41-57  also  depends  on  the 
Laur. ;  HKeil,  BhM.  6, 142.  LSpengel,  Abh.  d.  Mtlnch.  Akad.  7,  2,  475.  GG6tz, 
quaestt.  Varron.,  Jena,  1886.  Becent  editions  by  LSpengel  (Berl.  1826;  'emend, 
app.  crit.  instr.  praef.  est  LSpengel,  ed.  ASpengel,  BerL  1885)  and  OMOllbr 
(Lpe.  1888 ;  following  the  latter  AEEgger,  Par.  1837).  Criticism  (see  Phil.  18, 
684  and  27,  808)  esp.  by  LSpengel,  Abh.  d.  bajrr.  Ak.  7,  2,  429 ;  de  emendanda 
ratione  librorum  .  .  .  de  1.1.,  Mtlnch.  1858;  PhiL  17,  28a  82,  92.  CLachmann, 
kL  Schr.  2,  168.  Berok,  kl.  Schr.  1,  571.  WChrist,  Phil.  16,  450.  17,  59. 
JNMadvio.  advers.  2,  166.  CFWMOller,  ZfGW.  19,  421.  792.  867.  HBeiteb, 
quaestt.  Varron.  gramm.,  KOnigsb.  1862;  obss.  crit.  in  Varr.  de  LL.,  Braunsb. 
1884.    ASpbhoel,  Mttnch.  SBer.  1885,  248.    GGOtz,  BerL  PhWschr.  1886,  781. 

168.  Varro's  three  books  rerum  rusticamm,  whicli  we  pos- 
sess almost  entire,  are  far  more  attractive  to  the  reader.  The 
first  treats  of  agriculture,  the  second  of  cattle,  the  third  of  bird- 
and  fish-breeding.  Erudition  and  a  long  practical  experience 
furnished  the  author  (who  was  then  80  years  old)  with  rich 
materials,  and  one  feels  how  firmly  and  with  what  pleasure  he 
handles  these  subjects  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  familiar. 
The  whole  is  dressed  up  as  a  dialogue,  in  the  manner  of  Cicero's 
philosophical  writings,  but  far  more  graphic  in  scenery  and 
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action;  Varro  largely  availing  himself  of  this  opportunity  to 
display  his  somewhat  pedantic,  but  thoroughly  kindly  wit, 
especially  in  puns  on  the  names  of  his  characters. 

1.  B.  B.  1, 1, 1  annu9  odogetimua  admanet  me  ut  $arcinas  eoUigam  ante  quam 
prqficUcar  e  vita.  It  was,  therefore,  written  a.  717/87.  The  dialogue  in  b.  2  is 
supposed  to  take  place  in  687/67  (April  21st),  in  book  8  in  700/54 ;  see  2,  praef .  7.  8, 
2,  8  (cf.  Cic.  Att.  4, 15,  5).  lb.  1, 1,  4  ecribam  tibi  (his  wife  Fundania)  tree  libros 
indices  (i.e.  prtois).  This  remained,  though  books  2  and  8  were  dedicated  to 
others,  the  latter  to  Q.  Pinnius,  the  former  to  Turranius  Niger,  who  perhaps  also 
wrote  on  kindred  subjects;  see  Diom.  GL.  1,  868,  26  f  tyrannue  (Turraniua^  Keil) 
de  agri  cuUura  prime,  1,  1,  11  quo  breviua  (on  account  of  the  great  number  of 
predecessors)  de  ea  re  conor  trihus  libria  exponere,  uno  de  agri  cuUura^  aliero  de  re 
pecuarioy  tertio  de  vUUUicia  paslion^nu,  1,  1,  12  (Yarrows  instruction  proceeds) 
ex  rctdicibut  trinis^  et  quae  ipse  in  meisfundis  colendo  animadverti  et  quae  legi  et  quae 
a  peritie  audii,  2,  praef.  6  quoniam  de  agri  cuUura  librum  Fundani{ie  uxori  propter 
eittt  fundum  fecij  tihij  Niger  Turrani  noUer^  qui  vehementer  ddectarie  pecore^  .  .  . 
de  re  pecuaria  breviter  ac  summatim  percurram,  8,  1,  9  cum  putarem  ease  rerum 
rusticarum  .  .  .  tria  genera,  unum  de  agri  cultura,  aUerum  de  re  pecuaria, 
tertium  de  viUaHcis,  paslianibus,  ires  libros  instilui,  e  queis  duo  scripsi :  primum  ad 
JFkindaniam  uxorem  de  agri  cuUura,  secundum  de  pecuaria  ad  Turranium  Nigrum, 
qui  reliquus  est  tertius,  de  vill€Uicis  fructibus,  hunc  ad  te  (Q.  Pinnius)  m,itto,  quod 
visus  sum  debere  pro  nostra  vicinitcUe  et  amove  scrxbere  potissimum  ad  te.  Just  as 
this  continual  insistence  on  the  arrangement  of  the  work  is  characteristic  of 
Varro  (cf.  §  167,  1),  so  we  have  in  this  work  also  a  frequent  recurrence  of  his 
complaints  about  the  loss  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners.  For  the  puns  on 
proper  names  (Fundania,  Fundilius,  Agrasius,  Agrius,  Stolo,  Scrofa,  Vitulus, 
Yaccius,  Merula,  Passer,  Pavo,  Pica,  Parra,  Orata,  Murena  and  others)  see 
AScHLEiCHER,  meletem.  Yarron.  1  (Bonn  1846),  1-12. 

2.  On  the  MSS.  cf.  §  122,  1.— Critical  ed.  by  HKeil;  see  §  122,  1.  Other 
editions  in  the  Scriptt.  ER.  (§  54,  7)  and  in  the  opera  Yarronis  (§  169,  8). — 
Translation  by  GGrosse,  Halle  1788. — HKeil,  observatt.  critt.  in  Catonis  et 
Yarronis  de  BR.  libros,  Halle  1849;  obss.  critt.  in  Yarr.  RR.,  Halle  1888; 
emendatt.  Yarr.,  Halle  1883.  84,  II ;  de  Petri  de  Crescentiis  oommodis  ruralibus 
(on  their  worthlessness  for  the  criticism  of  Yarro),  Halle  18^.  HNettlb^ip  i 
Joum.  of  Phil.  7, 172.    FZahlfeldt,  quaestt.  crit.  in  Yarr.  RR.,  Berl.,  1881. 

169.  The  other  works  of  Varro  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in 
existence  beyond  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  is 
quite  uncertain  whether  the  so-called  sententiae  Varronis  are 
really  derived  from  Varro's  writings. 

1.  On  the  relation  of  Martianus  Oapella  to  Yarro  see  CBOrroEn,  Jahn's  Arch. 
18,  590.  LHKuahnrr,  de  Yarrone  ex  Martiani  satura  supplendo,  Friedland  1846. 
Isidorus  does  not  derive  the  86  passages  in  which  he  mentions  Yarro  from  Yarro 
himself.  HKettner,  varronische  Studien  (Halle  1865)  2-87.  From  this  circum- 
stance we  seem  justified  in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  age  of  Isidorus  (§  496) 
possessed  no  more  of  Yarro  than  we  have. 

2.  The  Sententiae  Yarronis,  about  160  (printed  e.g.  in  ARiese,  Yarr.  satt.  265), 
appear  in  the  MSS.  under  various  titles  (Sententiae  Yarronis  ad  Papirianum 
Athenis  audientem;  Proverbia  Yarronis  ad  Paxianum;  Sententiae  Yarronis  ad 
Atheniensem  auditorem  morales  atque  notabiles ;  Yarro  ad  Athenicnsem  audi- 
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torem ;  Liber  Moralis  quern  Varxx)  soripeit  ad  Ath.  and. ;  Varro  in  Moralibus 
or  in  libro  Moraliom;.  A  good  many  among  them  may  well  be  genuine  sayings 
of  Varro  (see  Biesb  1.1.  p.  x),  bat  we  have  no  trostworthy  evidence  by  which 
to  recognise  and  distinguish  these.  That  the  collection  bears  the  name  of 
Varro  proves  very  little.  As  instances,  e.g.  1  di  etemus  ni  moreremur,  4  cum 
natura  litigat  qui  mori  grave  feri.  10  tit  muUis  contra  omnes  sapere  desipere 
eat,  62  eo  tardum  Hudia  irUermiUaniur  ne  omittarUur,  86  etc  muUi  lihroe  deguetant 
ut  coHvivae  ddiciae.  151  tie  studendum  ut  propter  id  te  putee  natum  ;  it  is  true  that 
all  these  sayings  remind  us  even  more  of  Seneca  in  style  and  spirit.  Mercklin  even 
conjectured  that  the  Varro  (p.  18,  24. 60,  22. 80, 11  Huemer)  mentioned  by  the  late 
grammarian  Virgilius  Maro  (§-452,  5)  was  the  author.  In  the  encyclopaedic 
works  of  the  Middle  Ages  (e.g.  Vicentii  Bellovacensis  Speculum  historiale  and 
doctrinale,  Amoldi  de  Hollandia  liber  Vaticani)  these  sayings  were  much  used. 
Literature:  Sententias  Varr.  ed.  et  illustr.  VDevit,  Padua  1848.  BKlotss,  die 
Varro  beigelegten  Benksprttche,  Jahn^s  Arch.  9, 582.  HBOntzer,  ib.  15,  198 ;  cf . 
JJ.  54, 185.  LMercklin,  PhiL  2,  480.  18,  789.  LQuichebat,  pens6es  in^dites  de 
Varron,  Bibl.  de  T^cole  des  chartes  8, 1  (Par.  1849),  8.  Sentences  de  Varr.  et  liste 
de  see  ouvrages,  d^aprte  differ,  mscrits,  par  ChGhappuis,  Par.  1856.  Bitschl  op.  8, 
522. 

8.  A  trustworthy  collection  and  explanation  of  the  whole  of  the  remains  of 
Varro's  works  is  still  wanting.—Early  editions:  Varronis  opera  cum  notis 
JScaligeri,  ATumebi  all..  Par.  1569.  1585.  Cum  fragm.  APopma,  Leid.  1601 ; 
c  nott.  varr.,  Dortr.  1619  (repeated  ed.  Bipontina  1788  U).  Brunetti,  frammenti 
minori  di  V.,  Venice  1874. — LMercklin  and  ABiese,  die  varronische  Literatur 
vom  J.  1826-1868,  Phil.  18,  688.  27,  286.— On  Varro's  diction  LStChkel,  de  Varr. 
verborum  formatione,  Strassb.  1876.  AMOller,  de  priscis  verborum  formis  Varr., 
Halle  1877.    Compare  the  references  §  98,  7. 

170.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  period,  the  next  place  to 
Varro  was  held  by  P.  Nigidius  Figulus  (praetor  a.  696/68), 
whose  extensive  works  dealt  not  only  with  grammar,  but  also 
with  theology  and  various  branches  of  natural  science ;  yet, 
as  his  bent  was  mainly  towards  odd  and  occult  subjects,  he 
gained  little  influence,  and  was  soon  perfectly  eclipsed  by  Varro. 

1.  P.  Nigidius  (Cic.  p  Sull.  42.  Timae.  1.  Plut.  Cic.  20.  an  seni  27  and  else- 
where) Figulus  (see  Schol.  Lucan.  1,  689),  praetor  696/58  (Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  1,  2, 16), 
whence  his  birth-year  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  656/98.  Being  a  zealous  partisan 
of  Pompey,  he  was  exiled  by  Caesar  (Cic.  fam.  4, 18  a.  706/46),  Hieron.  ad  Euseb. 
Chron.  a.  Abr.  1972 » 709/45  Nigidius  Figulus  Pythagorieue  et  magus  in  exilio 
moritur,  Li  conformity  with  his  Pythagorean  views  he  was  conservative  in  his 
politics,  and  was  useful  to  Cicero  in  his  struggle  with  Catiline  (pSull.  and  Plut.  1.1.). 
The  Orphic  mysticism  and  magic  tendencies  of  the  Pythagorean  teaching  of 
this  period  appear  in  Nigidius  Figulus.  Occult  arts,  recovering  stolen  objects 
(Apulei.  mag.  42),  and  conjecturing  at  nativity  (Suet.  Aug.  94.  Dio  45, 1)  are 
mentioned  of  him.  Conflicts  with  the  police  caused  thereby  may  account  for 
the  sacrilegium  Nigidianum  in  Ps.  Cic.  in  Sail.  resp.  5;  see  n.  8.  Cf.  Momhsen, 
EG.  8«,  578. 

2.  MHebtz,  de  P.  Nigidii  Fig.  studiis  atque  operibus,  Berl.  1845.  Quaestt. 
Nigidianae  by  JKleih  (de  vita  Nigidii,  Bonn  1861)  and  JFrey  (Eflesel  1867). 
HBoEBRio,  de  Nig.  Fig.  capp.  11,  Coburg  1887.— His  fragments  have  been  collected 
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by  AB1CCOBOVU8  (Baa.  1579),  JButobbs  (Yar.  lect,  Leiden  1618,  p.  246) ;  those 
on  astronomy  by  BMerksl,  OvicL  Fast.  p.  lxxxvi  sqq.  ABaKTSio,  ds  N.  F. 
fragmentis  apnd  schol.  Germanici  servatis,  Berlin  1854. — ^FBOchbleb,  Bh3C.  13, 
177.    CBoBERT,  Eratosth.  cataster.  (BerL  1878)  16. 

8.  Cic.  Timae.  1  fuit  mr  iUe  cum  ctUria  arttbut^  quae  qmidem  dignat  libero 
e$9efUj  omatua  omnibtUj  turn  acer  invettigator  el  dUigene  earmm  rermm  quae  a  naiura 
invdutae  videnlur,  denique  sic  %udieo,po$t  iUoe  nMlee  Pglhagoreoe  .  .  .  hune 
exatiiine  qui  iilam  (dieciplinain)  renovaret,  Gell.  4,  9,  1  Nigidius  Figulue,  homo, 
ut  ego  arbitror,  iuxta  M.  Varronem  dodiseimue.  Cf.  ib.  4, 16, 1. 10,  11,  2  (hotno  in 
omnium  bonarum  artium  dieeiplinie  egregiue),  11, 11, 1.  18,  26, 1.  5.  15,  3,  5.  17,  7,  4. 
ScaoL.  Bob.  Cic.  Vatin.  p.  817  Or,  fuii  iUie  temporibue  Nigidiue  quidam  rtr  doctrina 
el  eruditione  Hudiorum  praeetantiseimus  ad  quern  plurimi  contfeniebanL  haec  ab 
oUredatoribue  vetuti/adio  (thus  BCcheler,  BhM.84,852:  actio  MB,)minu9pr6babiiie 
iaetitabatur,  quamvie  ipei  Pythagorae  eeetatoree  exietimari  veUent,  Serv.  Aen.  10, 175 
Nigidiue  est  eolus  pott  Varronem,  licet  Varro  praecellat  in  theoiogia,  hie  in  communibus 
(cf .  §  142,  4)  litterie.    nam  uterque  uirumque  ecripeit, 

4.  Commentarii  grammatici  probably  in  80  books  (Gell.  10,  5, 1  P.  Nigidius 
dicit  in  commentariorum  undetriceeimo),  often  quoted  ap.  Gell.  Non.  and  elsewhere, 
in  which  he  treated  of  grammar  in  its  widest  sense,  also  of  orthography,  synonyms, 
etymology,  with  a  tendency  to  investigate  the  causes  of  facts,  frequently  in 
imitation  of  Yarro.  In  his  etymologies  he  clung  to  the  Latin,  e.g.  he  derived 
frater  from  fere  alter,  Gell.  17,  7,  5  anguste  perquam  et  obeeure  dieeerit,  ut  eigna 
rerum  ponere  videat  ad  eubeidium  magie  memoriae  euae  quam  ad  legentium  die- 
dpLinam,  19,  14,  8  Nigidianae  commentaliones  non  proinde  (like  those  of  Yanx>) 
in  vulgue  exeunt  et  obeeuritcu  eubtiliiaeque  earum  tamquam  parum  utUis  derelieta  e$t.— 
He  was  perhaps  the  inventor  of  the  method  of  indicating  a  long  vowel  by  an 
apex,  HUsENEB,  BhM.  24,  107. — Quint.  11,  8,  148  qui  de  gestu  scripeerunt  circa 
tempora  Ula  (of  the  veteres),  Flotiue  Nigidiueque, 

5.  Gell.  16,  6, 12  P.  Nigidius  in  libro  quern  de  extis  composuit,  7,  6, 10  Nigidius 
Figulus  in  libro  I  augurii  privati,  Lyd.  de  ostent.  45  6  NiylSios  ir  rj  rwr  6»€ipti>¥ 
iTiffKi\l/€t.  Cf.  ib.  27  {i^fKpot  PporroaKorLa  .  .  .  icord  rbf  *Fwficuop  ^7<n;Xor  fx 
rCiv  ^dyTfToi),  and  on  this  CWachsmuth,  praef.  p.  xxviii.  Bebok,  op.  1,  658. 
GScHMEissEB,  de  etrusca  discipL  (1872)  28. 

6.  Macbob.  8,  4,  6  Nigidius  de  dis  libro  nono  decimo  (hence  at  least  20  bb.). 
They  embraced  also  questions  of  ritual,  both  Boman  and  foreign.  The  fragments 
are  collected  in  Mebkel^s  edition  of  the  Fasti,  p.  clxxxv  sqq. 

7.  His  works  on  Natural  Science.  Cic.  Timae.  1.  (see  n.  8).  a)  on  Astronomy. 
Sebv.  Georg.  1,  48  Nigidius  in  sphaera  graecanica;  218  Nigidius  commentario 
sphaerae  graecanicae;  ib.  19  Nigidius  .  .  .  sphaerae  barbaricae.  On  their 
relation  see  BCcheleb,  BhM.  18,  177. — b)  P.  Nigidii  in  secundo  librorum  quos  de 
vento  composuit  verba,  Gell.  2,  22,  81.  Nigidius  de  ventis  IIII  ait,  Schol.  Bern. 
Georg.  1,  428.  According  to  CWachsmuth  (Lyd.  de  ost.  p.  xxiv),  Lydus'  obser- 
vations on  signs  of  the  weather  (ost.  p.  19)  are  derived  from  this  source. — c)  On 
2iOology.  Gell.  6,  9,  5  P.  Nigidius  de  animalibus  libro  II,  Macbob.  8, 16,  7  Nigidius 
Figulus  .  .  .  tn  .  .  .  libro  de  animalibus  quarto,  Butgebs  1.1. 270.  Sebv. 
Aen.  1, 178  Nigidius  de  hominum  neUuralibus  IIII  (on  generation) ;  in  Plin.  NH. 
he  is  mentioned  as  an  authority  for  b.  6,  7-11  (zoology)  and  b.  16,  and  is  quoted 
15  times. — The  existence  of  a  treatise  de  terris  is  maintained  by  JKlein  l.L  25. 

8.  With  Figulus  there  was  formly  identified,  wrongly,  an  otherwise  unknown 
author  Bi/r^XXiOf  (Yicellius,  cf.  CIL.  8,  8974;  or  Yecellius?  as  the  variant  Beff^XXio% 
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cx^curs  twice ;  cf.  the  common  name  Vecilios,  also  Yecillius  CIL.  9,  986.  See  also 
MoMMSEN,  BhM.  18,  590).  Laurent.  Ltd.  de  oetent.  8  mentions  him  along  with 
Figulns  himself  and  other  authors  de  etrosca  disciplina,  and  ib.  54,  where  he  gives 
in  Greek  from  the  Latin  translation  of  Vicellius  (Bor^XXiof  h  'Pw/iaibf)  a  fragment 
out  of  the  Etruscan  ritual  hymns  of  the  day.  Cf.  CWachsmuth  Laur.  Lyd.  de 
ost.  p.  XXII. — A  work  on  the  Etruscan  Discipline  by  a  certain  Fonteius,  also 
otherwise  entirely  unknown,  is  mentioned  in  Ltd.  de  ost.  8.  A  BporroffKOTla  ix  rCw 
^rrrflov  tou  'PiafMiov  is  reproduced  ib.  89-41.  Ltd.  de  mens.  4,  2  mentions  a  treatise 
ir€pl  iya\fwTtt/p  by  the  same  author.  He  is  again  named  elsewhere  in  Ltd.  de 
mens.  4,  58,  de  mag.  in  prooem.,  and  at  2,  12.  8,  42.  See  JFSchultze,  quaestt. 
Lydian.  1,  88.  Wachsmuth  1.1.  p.  xxi.  LTkaubb,  yar.  libam.  crit.  (MUnch. 
1888)87. 

171.  The  most  eminent  orator  of  the  aristocratic  party  was 
Q.  Hortensius  Hortalus  (a.  640/114-704/60),  as  a  man  pliable 
and  soft  to  effeminacy,  as  an  orator  long  the  most  prominent  on 
account  of  his  choice  and  ornate  style  and  elaborate  elocution, 
until  Cicero  surpassed  him.  He  also  distinguished  himself  in 
literature,  not  only  by  publishing  part  of  his  speeches,  but  also 
by  writing  a  treatise  on  general  questions  of  oratory,  and  Uke- 
wise  Annales  and  erotic  poems.  Together  with  him,  we  may 
mention  the  following  orators  of  the  aristocratic  party:  the 
triumvir  M.  Licinius  Crassus  (a.  638/116-701/63),  L.  Liciniua 
Lucullus  (a.  64p/114-6yvybV)7  M.  Pupius  Piso  Calpumianus  (cos. 
693/61),  as  well  as  Cn.  PompeiuaTBagnua  (g.  648/106-706/48), 
and  a  few  others. 

1.  Hortensius  was  aedile  679/75,  praetor  682/72,  cos.  685/69;  f  704/50,  accord- 
ing to  8eeen.  Sammon.  261  sqq.  of  an  affection  of  the  throat.  Cic.  Brut.  801  {erat 
Ifortennus)  prtmum  memoria  tatUa  quantam  in  nuUo  eognovUse  me  arbitror  (see  a 
specimen  in  Sem .  controv.  1.  praef .  19),  ut  quae  eeeum  commenUUus  eeset,  ea  aine  acripto 
verbis  eiadem  redderet  quibue  cogitavieeei.  .  .  .  802  aUuteratque  minume  vclgare 
genua  dieendi,  duaa  quidem  rea  quae  nemo  aliuay  partitioneay  quibus  de  rehua  dicturua 
eaaety  ei  coUectumea  eorum  quae  eaaent  dicta  contra  quaeque  ipae  dixiaaet.  ,  ,  ,  808 
vox  canora  et  auavia^  motua  et  geatua  etiam  plua  arlia  hdbAat  quam  erat  oratori  aatia, 
906  ffortenaiua  genere  (oT&tioms  asi&tioo)  florena  clamorea  faciebat  adoleacena.  habebat 
enim  et  Meneclinum  iliud  atudium  crebrarum  venuatarumque  aententiarum  .  .  . 
et  enU  oratio  cum  incitata  el  vibrana  turn  etiam  accurata  et  polita,  827  erat 
exedlena  iudieio  volgi  et  facile  primaa  tenehat  adoleacena,  .  .  .  aed  cum  iam  honorea 
et  ilia  aenior  auctoritaa  graviua  quiddam  requireret,  remanelxU  idem,  nee  decebat  idem  ; 
quodque  exercitationem  atudiumque  dimiaerat,  quod  in  eo  fuerat  acerrimum,  concin- 
nitaa  ilia  cr^tritaaque  aententiarum  .  .  .  veatitu  illo  orationia  quo  conaueverat 
omata  nan  erat.  Quint.  11,  8,  8  diu  princepa  orator^  aliquando  aemulua  Ciceronia 
exiatimatua  eat,  noviaaimcj  quoad  vixit,  aecundua.  To  Cicero  he  always  behaved  with 
kindness  and  ungrudging  recognition,  though  he  was  often  misjudged  by  his 
sensitive  rival. 

2.  Among  the  numerous  speeches  delivered  by  Hortensius  in  the  course  of  44 
years  (from  659/95),  we  know  the  subjects  of  28;  see  Luzag  119.  Mbyek,  orat. 
rom. '  861.    His  speeches  were  published  (e.g.  pro  Verre,  Quiht.  10,  1,  28) :   Cic. 
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Bmt.  824  (dicendi  genu$  quod  fuerit  in  utroque  oratume$  utriutqwe  etiam  poderU 
nottrU  indicabunt),  828  id  dedarcU  totidem  quod  dixit,  ut  aiunt,  9cripta  verbis  oratio. 
or.  182  diubai  mdiua  quam  icripnt,  Quiitt.  11, 8,  8  aetione  vcUuitte  plurimum  .  .  . 
Jidea  e$t  quod  eiu»  tcripta  tantum  intra  famam  mntj  ,  ,  ,  ut  appareat  pUteuuw 
aliquid  eo  dicente  quod  legentea  non  invenimut. — Also  Quiht.  2,  1,  11  communeM  loci 
.  .  .  quibut  quaeHione$  generaliier  tntctantur,  qwde*  tuni  editi  a  Q.  quoque  Hor- 
tennOj  ut  Sitne  parvii  argumentit  credendumf  cf.  ib.  2,  4,  27.  Pbisciah.  GL.  2, 
881, 10. 

8.  Vellei.  2, 16,  8  maxime  dilucide  Q,  Hortennua  in  Annalibu9  9ui9  rettuliL  Cic. 
ad  Att.  12,  bfSde  bono  auctore  Hortensio  aie  aceeperam;  cf.  18,  82,  8  cat;  Horieneio 
audieram  ;  by  word  of  month  ?  18,  88,  8  non  temere  dixit  Hortennus.  For  his  erotic 
poems  see  Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81, 1).  Ovid,  trist.  2,  441  nee  minu$  Horten$i  nee  eunt 
minus  imprbba  Servi  carmina,  Gell.  19,  9,  7  (§  81, 1).  Yabr.  LL.  8,  14  Orteneiue 
in  poenuUis :  cervix.  Cf .  ib.  10, 78.  Gatull.  95,  8  and  thereon  I^chwabb,  quaetttt. 
Catull.  268. 

4.  LCLuzAC,  de  Q.  H.  orators,  Leid.  1810.  WDBUMAinr,  Gesch.  Boms.  8,  81. 
PB£.  8, 1497.— Bast  of  Hortensius  (Qvimtvs  Hortensivb)  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Borne;  engraved  by  JJBebnoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  t.  4;  also  Ann.  dell*  inst. 
arch.  54,  T.  L. 

5.  Cic.  Brut.  64,  280  Hortensius  .  .  .  suos  inter  ttequalis  M.  Pisonem  (n.  7), 
M.  Crassum,  Cn,  Lentulum  (coa.  682/72),  P.  Lentulum  Suram  (cos.  688/71)  longe 
prtiestitit,  Tac.  dial.  87  ex  his  (i.e.  vetera  quae  et  in  antiquariorum  bihliolhecis  adhuc 
manent  et  cum  maxime  a  Muciano  contrahuntur  ac  iam  .  .  .  edita  sunt)  iniellegi 
potest  Cn,  Pompeium  (n.  8)  et  M,  Crassum  non  viribus  modo  et  armis  sed  ingenio  quoque 
et  oratione  valuisse^  Leniulos  (n.  9)  et  MeteUos  (n.  10)  et  LueuUos  (n.  6)  et  Curiones 
(§  186, 12.  158,  6  and  209, 1)  et  ceteram  procerum  manum  multum  in  his  studiis  operae 
euraeque  posuisse.  Of  these,  M.  Licinius  P.  f.  Craasus  Dives  was  more  than  60 
years  old  in  699/55  (Plut.  Crass.  17),  praetor  682/72,  cos.  684/70  and  699/55,  censor 
689/65,  a  member  of  the  first  triumvirate  694/60,  f  701/58;  see  WDrumanh,  GB. 
4,  71.  PBE.  4, 1064.  Cic.  pMur.  48  vir  summa  dignitate  et  diligentia  et  facultate 
dicendi.  Brut.  288  mediocriter  a  doctrina  instructus,  angusiius  etiam  a  natura^ 
labors  et  industria  ,  ,  ,  in  principibus  patronis  aliquot  annosfuit^  This  is  exag- 
gerated by  Plut.  Crass.  8. 

6.  For  L.  LuouUus  see  §  157,  4.  His  brother,  M.  Licinius  Lucullus,  after  his 
adoption  (by  M.  Terentius  Varro)  M.  Terentius  M.  f.  Licinianus  Varro,  cos.  681/78 
(PBE.  4, 1074,  9),  is  mentioned  by  Ciceeo  (Brut.  222)  next  to  M.  Octavius  Cn.  f. 
and  Cn.  Octavius  M.  f.  (cos.  678/76)  amongst  political  orators. 

7.  Cic.  Brut.  286  M,  Piso  (cos.  698/61)  quidquid  habuit  habuit  ex  discipHnOj  max- 
imeque  ex  omnibus  qui  ante  fuerunt  graecis  doctrinis  eruditus  fuit.  habuit  a  natura 
genus  qtioddam  acuminis^  quod  etiam  arte  limaverat,  quod  erat  in  reprehendendis  verbis 
versutum  et  sellers  (cf.  ad  Att.  1,  18,  2)  .  .  .  is  cum  satis  floruisset  (as  an  orator) 
adolescens^  minor  haberi  est  coeptus  postea ;  deinde  ex  virginum  iudicio  (a.  681/78?) 
magnam  laudem  est  adeptus  et  ex  eo  tempore  ,  .  .  tenuit  locum  tam  diu  quam  ferre 
potuit  laborem.  AscoN.  on  Cic.  in  Pis.  p.  15  Or.  14  K.-S. :  Pupius  Piso  eisdem  tern- 
poribus  quibus  Cicero^  sed  tanto  aetate  maior  ut  adolescentulum  Ciceronum  pater  ad  eum 
deduceret^  quod  in  eo  ,  ,  ,  muUae  inerant  litterae,  orator  quoque  mdior  quam 
frequeniior  habitus  est,  Cic.  fin.  5, 1  cum  audissem  (at  Athens)  Antiochum,  ut  solebam, 
cum  M,  Pisone,  de  nat.  deor.  1,  16  M.  Piso  si  adessety  the  Peripatetic  school  also 
would  be  represented,  ad  Att.  18, 19,  4  (a.  709/45  when  Piso  was  already  dead) : 
confeci  V  libros  rtpl  reXwi',  ut  ,  ,  ,  wiptTa-nrriKii  M,  Pisoni  darem,  de  or.  1, 204 
est  apud  M,  Pisonem    .    .    .    Peripateticus  Staseas, 
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a  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  bom  648/106,  cos.  684/70,  699/55  and  (sine  oollega) 
702/52,  triumvir  694/60,  f  706/48.  According  to  Tac  diaL  87  (see  n.  5)  there  were 
written  speeches  by  him  in  existence.  Cic.  Brut.  289  maioTtini  dicendi  gloriam 
habuutaet'nisi  eufn  maiorif  gloriae  eupidiltu  ad  bellicas  laudea  abitraxiaaet,  ercU  ora- 
tione  aatis  amplu$,  rem  prudenter  tfidebcU ;  actio  vero  eitu  hahebat  et  in  voce  maynum 
tplendorem  ei  in  motu  eummam  dignitatem,  Vellei.  2,'  29,  8  eanctitate  praeciputu^ 
eloquentia  mediua.  Quint.  11, 1, 86  Pompeiue  abunde  dieertui  rerum  tuarum  narrator, 
Plut.  Pompei.  1  nOap&nft  \6yov.  A  letter  by  him  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
war  (a.  705/49)  in  Cic.  ad  Att.  8, 11  A.  C.  and  12  A-D. 

9.  The  Lentuli  mentioned  by  Tag.  dial.  87  are  no  doubt  the  same  as  those 
spoken  of  by  Gic.  Brut.  280  (see  n.  5),  of  whom  Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianus 
ib.  284  and  the  Catilinarian  P.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Sura  ib.  285  are  described  as 
orators  (cf.  ib.  806  Lentuli  duo).  Also  Cn.  (Cornelius)  Lentulus  Marcellinus  (cos, 
698/56)  ib.  247 ;  P.  (>)melius  Lentulus  Spinther  (cos.  697/57)  and  L.  Cornelius 
Lentulus  Cms  (cos.  705/49)  ib.  26a 

10.  For  the  Metelli  mentioned  by  Tag.  diaL  87  (n.  5)  cf.  Cic.  Bmt.  247  duo 
Metelli,  Celer  (cos.  694/60 ;  PBE.  2,  26, 15)  ee  Nepoe  (cos.  697/57 ;  PBE.  2, 27, 16),  non 
nihil  in  causie  versatiy  nee  eine  ingenio  nee  indocti.  ad  Att.  6,  8, 10  (a.  704/50)  orati- 
onem  Q,  Cderis  mihi  velim  mittae  contra  M,  Servilium.    Cf .  ad.  fam.  5,  4,  2. 

11.  For  L.  Lucceius  see  §  172,  5. 

12.  Other  orators  of  this  period,  of  whom  it  is  not,  however,  related  that  their 
speeches  were  published,  are  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus  287  (P.  Murena, 
C.  Censorinus,  L.  Turius).  289  (C.  Piso,  M\  Glabrio,  L.  Torauatus).  240  (D.  Silanus, 
Q.  Pompeius  A.  f.  &ithynicus).  241  (P.  Autronius,  L.  Octavius  Reatinus,  C. 
Staienus).  242  (C.  and  L.  Caepasii,  C.  Cosconius  Calidianus,  Q.  Arrius).  245  (T. 
Torquatus  T.  f.  doctue  vir  ex  Rhodia  dieciplina  Molonii),  246  (M.  Pontidius ;  M. 
Valerius  Messala  (Niger)  cos.  698/61,  see  Mommsev,  ephem.  epigr.  8, 1).  Erucius, 
the  accuser  of  Sex  Boscius  (see  §  179,  2),  is  called  Antoniaster  (i.e.  a  stupid  imitator 
of  the  orator  Antonius)  by  Cic.  p.  Varen.  fr.  10,  p.  282  Mtlll.=980  Or. 

172.  In  the  department  of  historical  composition  among  the 
older  contemporaries  of  Cicero  his  friend  T.  Pomponius  Atticus 
(645/109-729/32)  was  especially  distinguished,  principally  by  his 
Annalis,  a  S3mchronistic  Boman  history  in  the  somewhat  meagre 
form  of  tables,  probably  with  the  addition  of  the  contemporary 
history  of  foreign  peoples,  which  had  acquired  importance  in 
connection  with  that  of  Bome,  and,  as  a  supplement,  the  pedigrees 
of  the  chief  Boman  families.  Besides  him,  ProciUus,  Hortensius, 
Ljjcceius,  Sulpicius,  L.  Tubero,  and  others  inferior  to  them 
composed  historical  works. 

1.  T.  Pomponius  Atticus,  subsequently  to  his  adoption  by  his  uncle,  Q.  Caecilius 
Q.  f .  Pomponianus  Atticus,  a  banker  and  publisher  well  known  through  Cioero^s 
correspondence  with  him  (§  184,  2)  and  the  panegyric  biography  by  Nepos.  It 
happens  that  Atticus  is  the  earliest  Boman  bookseUer  of  whom  we  know.  By 
means  of  his  slaves  he  carried  on  a  wholesale  business.  Cokn.  Nep.  Att.  18, 8  namque 
erant  in  ea  (familia)  pueri  litteratieeimif  anagnottae  optimi  et  plurimi  librarii.  In 
his  friendship  with  Cicero,  Atticus  was  far  from  being  merely  the  recipient. 
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Cicero  had  a  great  opinion  of  his  judgment  on  qiNotions  of  politics  ai^l  of  litera- 
ture :  ad  Att.  1,  14,  8  meis  ortUionibtUj  quorum  tu  AriHarchua  es.  16, 11, 1  notlrum 
opu$  tibt  probari  laetor ;  .  .  .  cerulcu  enim  tua$  miniatulaa  ilUu  extimeaeAam  ; 
cf.  15, 14,  4. — JGHuLLEMAN,  de  Pomp.  Att.,  Utr.  1888.  GBoissisb,  Cio^ron  et  ses 
amis.  Par. »  1884.    PEE.  1 «,  2094.    EFialon,  de  T.  Pomp.  Att.,  Par.  1861. 

2.  Works  of  Atticus:  a)  Cobn.  Nep.  Att.  18,  6  unua  liber  graece  confKtuM  de 
conmlatu  Cieeronis;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  2,  1,  1  (a.  694/60)  tuue  puer  .  .  .  mihi  oom- 
mentarium  consulatua  mei  graece  aeriptum  reddidit), 

b)  Annalis.  Cic.  Brut.  18  acdutatio  .  .  .  iUiua  Ixbn  quo  me  hie  (Atticus) 
affcUua  .  .  .  excitavU,  .  .  .  quo  omnem  rerum  (noatrarum  is  added  by  OJahn 
from  19;  see,  however,  also  or.  120)  memoriam  brevUer  et  ,  ,  ,  perdUigerUer 
complexua  eat.  lb  ,  ,  ,  ut  explicatia  ordinibua  temporum  uno  in  conapectu  omnia 
viderem,  19  eia  (by  Cicero^s  work  de  rep.  of  a.  700/54)  ,  ,  ,  ad  veterum  rerum 
noatrarum  mtmoriam  comprehendendam  .  .  .  incenai  aumua  (Atticus).  Cf.  ib.  42. 
44  (te,  quern  rerum  rom.  auctorem  laudare  poaaum  rdigioaiaaimum).  74.  orat.  120  quern 
laborem  (to  learn  not  only  Boman  history  aed  etiam  imperioaorum  popuhrum  et 
regum  illuatrium)  nobia  Attici  noatri  levavU  labor ^  qui  conaervcUia  notatiaque  temportbua 
.  .  .  annorum  aeptingentorum  memoriam  uno  libro  coUigavit,  ad  Att.  12,  28,  2 
aeriptum  eat  in  tuo  annali,  Cf.  Cobnel.  Nep.  Hann.  18,  1  and  Ascok.  on  Cic.  in  Pis. 
p.  13  Or.  12  K.-S.  {Attieua  in  Annali),  Schol.  Yebon.  on  Aen.  2,  717.  Solin. 
Polyh.  1,  27.  Cornel.  Nep.  Att.  18,  1  aummua  .  .  .  fuit  .  .  .  antiquitatia 
amator  ;  quam  adeo  dUigenter  habuit  cognitam  ut  eam  totam  in  eo  volumine  expoauerit 
quo  magiatratua  ordinavit,  nulla  enim  lex  neque  pax  neque  bellum  neque  rea  iUuatria 
(and  literary,  Cic.  Brut.  72 ;  see  §  94,  2)  eat  populi  rom,  quae  non  in  eo  auo  tempore  ait 
notata,  et  ,  ,  ,  aic  familiarum  originem  aubtexuit  ut  ex  eo  darorum  virot^m  pro- 
paginea  poaaimua  cognoacere,  FSchneioer,  de  Attici  annali  Zf  AW.  6  (1889),  no.  5. 
The  fragments  in  HPeter,  hist,  fragm.  214. 

c)  Corn.  Nep.  Att.  18,  8  fecit  hoc  idem  aeparatim  in  aliia  libria^  ut  M,  Bruti 
rogatu  luniam  familiam  a  atirpe  ad  hanc  aetatem  ordine  enumeraverit  (though  for 
this  purpose  it  was  necessary  to  invent  much  or  to  adopt  many  family  fictions  to 
the  disadvantage  of  historical  criticism ;  cf.  §  80,  2. 81, 1, 4),  notana  qui  a  quoque  ortua 
quoa  honorea  quibuaque  temporibua  eepiaaet,  pari  modo  Marcelli  Claudii  de  Marcd- 
lorum^  Scipionia  Comelii  et  Fabii  Maximi  Fabiorum  et  AemUiorum.    Cf.  §  166,  4  e. 

d)  Imagines.  Plin.  NH.  85,  11  imaginum  amorem  fiagraaae  quondam  teatea  aunt 
Attieua  ille  Ciceronia  edito  de  iia  vdumine  et  M,  Varro  (also  Plin.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  7. 
88  Atticus  is  specified).  Nep.  Att.  18,  5  attigit  poeticen  quoque  .  .  .  nam  de 
viria  qui  honore  rerumque  geatarum  amplitudine  ceteroa  rom,  populi  praeatiterunl 
expoauit  ita  ut  aub  aingulorum  imaginibua  facta  m^giatratuaque  eorum  .  .  .  qua- 
temia  quiniave  veraibua  deacripaerit, 

8.  Cic.  ad  Att.  2,  2,  2  (a.  694/60)  Dicaearchua  ...  a  quo  multo  plura  didiceria 
quam  de  Procilio,  Varro  LL.  5,  148  a  Procilio  rdatum,  154  ut  ProcUiua  aidnt, 
Plin.  NH.  8,  4  (notice  of  a.  673/81).  Ind.  auct.  to  b.  12,  13  (there  Flavins  Procilius 
according  to  HBrunn,  de  indie  plin.,  Bonn  1856,  21).  Possibly  the  Procilius  who 
was  trib.  pleb.  698/56.    HPeter,  hist.  rell.  ccclxii.  316  fr.  198. 

4.  For  the  annals  of  Q.  Hortensius  see  §  171,  8.  For  Lucullus^  history  of  the 
Marsian  war  see  §  157,  4. 

^  5.  Cic.  ad.  fam.  5, 12, 1  (a.  698/56)  to  L.  Lucceius  Q.  f. :  genua  acriptorum  tuorum, 
.  .  .  vicit  opinionem  meam  ,  ,  ,  ut  cuperem  quam  cderrime  rea  noatraa  numai- 
mentia  commendari  tuia,  (2)  .  .  .  videbam  itedici  bdli  et  civUia  hiatoriam  tarn  a 
te  paene  eaae  perfectam,  dixeraa  autem  mihi  te  rdiquaa  rea  ordiri,     (8)   .  .  .    gratiam 
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iUam  de  qua  .  ,  ,  in  quodam  prooemio  icripeisti.  (4)  $i  liheriu$  (frankly),  ut 
eansuetti,  agendum  putabU  etc  Abgon.  p.  92  Or.  81  X.-S. :  fKtt  CatUinam  (690/64) 
reum  inter  eicarioa  L,  Lueeeiue  parcUue  (ad  dioendum)  eruditusque;  ib.  93  (82)  hoc 
Lueeeiua  quoque  Catilinae  ohicii  in  orationibue  quae  in  eum  ecripeit.  These  may  be 
the  *  scripta '  which  pleased  Cioero  and  made  him  desirous  to  see  his  consulship 
treated  by  him,  which  Lucceius  never  carried  out,  though  he  had  almost  promised 
to  do  so  (Cic.  Att.  4,  6,  4).  A  letter  by  him  to  Cicero  (a.  709/45)  fam.  5, 14.  PBE. 
4,  1156.    HPetsb,  hist.  fr.  218. 

6.  Cic.  Att.  18,  80,  8  (a.  709/45):  in  Libonie  annali  qualtuardecim  annie  post 
(622/182)  praetor  eet  factue  Tuditanue  quam  contul  Mummiue,  18,  82,  84  eum 
(Tuditanus)  video  in  Libonie  praetorem.  18,  44,  8  (a.  709/45)  Cottam  (§  197,  9)  mi 
velim  mittae,  Libonem  mecum  hahee.  This  might  be  the  same  Libo  to  whom  Varro 
dedicated  a  work  in  several  books  ( Varro  ad  Libonem  primo,  Macros.  8, 18, 18),  viz. 
his  own  and  Pompey^s  friend  L.  Scribonius  Libo  (PBE.  6,  881, 18).  If  so,  Appian^s 
words  b.  c.  8,  77  {&d€  fUv  run  irepl  roO  Bdffffov  do/ret,  Alfiiavi  d*  6ti)  would  have  to  be 
understood  of  some  one  else  or  to  be  written  AifiUp  as  Perizonius  has  it ;  the  events 
there  related  (belonging  to  the  year  706/46)  lead  rather  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
person  in  question  was  an  adherent  of  Caesar.  Cf.  MHebtz,  Bresl.  Ind.  lect. 
1864/65,  p.  18.    HPeteb,  hist.  rell.  ccclxiv.  818.  fr.  198. 

7.  CoBNSL.  Nep.  Hann.  18, 1  quibue  coneulibue  interierit  (Hannibal)  non  convenit. 
namque  Atticue  (mentions  a.  571/188)  ,  ,  ,  at  Pdyhiue  (a.  572)  .  .  .  Sulpiciue  autem 
Blitho  (a.  578/181).  Serv.  Aen.  1,  6  Saufeiue  Latium  dictum  ait  quod  ihi  latuerant 
incolae  etc.  Perhaps  L.  Saufeius  the  friend  of  Atticus  (PRE.  6,  847) :  cf.  e.g.  Cic. 
Att.  14. 18,  4  (here  a  work  of  Saufeius  appears  to  be  mentioned),  15,  4,  8  (Saufeius 
as  an  Epicurean).  Nep.  Att.  12,  8  L,  Saufeii  eq,  S.  aequalie  tut,  qui  complures  annoe 
ttudio  ductue  phUoeophiae  habitabat  ^Athenie^, 

8.  L.  Aelius  Tubero,  the  old  friend  and  brother-in-law  of  M.  Cicero,  a.  698/61- 
696/58  lieutenant  to  Q.  Cicero  in  Asia.  PRE.  1*,  885,  6.  Cic.  pLig.  104  homo 
eum  ingenio  tum  etiam  doctrina  excellens.  ad  Q.  fr.  1,  1,  10  (a.  694/60)  legatos  hahee  .  . 
de  quibue  honore  et  dignitate  et  aetate  preieetat  Tubero,  quern  ego  arbitror,  praeeertim 
cum  ecribat  hietoriam,  multoe  ex  euie  annalibue  poeee  ddigere  quoe  velit  et  poeeit 
imitari.  It  is  doubtful  whether  tliis  history  was  completed  and  published  or  des- 
cended to  his  son  Q.  Tubero  (§  208, 1)  as  a  mere  collection  of  materials.  The  first 
supposition  is  scarcely  justified  by  the  plural  ADuoi  in  Diomrs.  Hal.  ant.  1,  7  (above 
§  87,  5).  Varro  named  after  him  his  logistoricus  'Tubero  de  origine  humana.' 
Like  Cicero,  Tubero  adhered  especially  to  the  (New)  Academy,  and  the  Sceptic 
Ainesidemos  addressed  to  him  his  IXuppc^eioc  X^i  (Phot.  BibL  212,  1,  p.  169  Bk.). 
HPeteb,  hist.  relL  ccclvi.    fragm.  199. 

173.  In  the  popular  treatment  of  philosophical  subjects  in 
Latin,  Cicero  was  preceded  by  Amafimus,  Babirius  and  T. 
Catips,  but  all  three  confined  themselves  to  the  Epicurean  sys- 
tem, without  any  ornament  of  style,  and  faithfully  copied  from 
Greek  sources.     They  had  admirers  and  imitators. 

1.  Cioero^s  statements  as  to  these  predecessors  of  his  exhibit  little  candour  of 
judgment.  Acad.  post.  1,  5  videe  ipee  .  .  .  non  poeee  noe  Amafinii  aut  Mabirii 
eimilee  mm,  qui  nulla  arte  adhibita  de  rebue  ante  oculoe  poeitie  volgari  eermone  diepU" 
tant  .  .  .  miUam  denique  artem  eeee  nee  dieendi  nee  dieeerendi  putant.  (6)  iam 
verophyeica^  n  Epicurum^  i^e,  n  Democritum^  probarem,  poeeem  ecribere  ita  plane  ut 
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Ajnajiniiu,  Tusc.  1,  6  mtdti  iam  e$»e  libri  latini  dicuntur  tcripti  inconaideraU  (ih 
optimii  illu  quidem  viris  $ed  nan  aatit  eruditit,  fieri  autem  poU$t  id  recU  quU  aentiat 
et  id  quod  tentit  polite  doqui  turn  poaeit  etc  2,  7  eorum  qui  te  pkilo9opko$  appeUari 
vdunt  ,  .  .  dicuntur  esee  laiini  sane  multi  libri,  q^ot  non  coniemno  equidem^  quippe 
quoa  numquam  legerim ;  aed  .  .  .  lectionem  eine  ulla  delectatione  neglego.  4, 6 
C,  Amafiniue  .  .  .  cuiue  libria  editie  commoia  multitudo  eontulit  te  ad  earn  potie- 
eimum,  (7)  pott  Amafinium  muUi  eiutdem  aemuli  rationis  muUa  cum  tcripeittent 
Italiam  totam  occupaverunt    .    .    .    et  facile  editcuntur  et  <»b  indoctit  prcbantur. 

2.  Babirius  is  not  mentioned  except  acad.  1,  5  (see  n.  1),  as  he  is  probably 
not  to  be  identified  with  the  poet  G.  Babirius  (§  252,  9). 

8.  Cic.  fam.  15,  16,  1  (a.  709/45:  Catiut  Intuber  from  Ticinum;  cf.  §  198,  1), 
Epicureuty  qui  nuper  eat  mortuua,  quae  Hie  Qargettiua  (Epicnms)  et  iam  ante 
Democritua  efSuiXo,  hie  apectra  nominal.  15,  19,  2  Epicurua^  a  quo  omnea  Catii  et 
Amafinii,  mali  verborum  interpretea,  profieitcuntur.  Quiht.  10,  1, 124  in  Epicureia 
levia  quidem  aed  non  iniucundua  tamen  audor  eat  CeUiua,  Plin.  ep.  4,  28, 1  imaginea 
Comeli  Nepotia  et  Titi  Cati  (to  be  placed  in  a  library,  see  §  198, 1).  Porphtr.  on 
Hor.  sat.  2,  4  *  Unde  et  quo  Ccttiua  f  ^  (in  some  of  the  headings  of  the  satire  the 
speaker  is  called  M.  Catius) :  Catiua  Epicureua  fuit  qui  acripait  quattuor  libroa  de 
rerum  natura  et  de  aummo  bono,  ib.  Acbo  on  v.  48  (p.  287  H.) :  irridet  eum  qui 
de  opere  piatario  in  Itbro  acripait  Catiua  MiUiadea  ;  where  Craquias  has :  irridet  eum 
quod  de  op,  piat,  in  auo  libro  acribit  de  ae  ipao:  ^haee  primua  invenit  et  cognovit 
Catiua  MiUiadea,^    Tbuffel^s  Comm.  on  Hor.  sat.  2,  p.  114. 

174.  In  point  of  solidity  of  character,  the  jurist  C.  Aquilius 
Q- all  us  was  a  worthy  pupil  of  the  Pontifex  Q.  Scaevola,  and  his 
indifference  to  political  life  is  characteristic  both  of  the  increasing 
aversion  to  that  kind  of  life  and  the  elevation  of  jurisprudence 
to  an  independent  study  then  commencing.  His  pupil,  Servius. 
Sulpicius  Eufus  (649/106-711/43),  far  surpassed  him  in  many- 
sided  fertility ;  he  was  of  a  peaceful  nature,  averse  to  extremes, 
distinguished  as  an  orator,  respected  as  a  scholar,  nor  was  he  a 
stranger  to  poetry,  but  his  chief  eminence  consisted  in  his  legal 
knowledge  and  in  his  numerous  writings,  by  which  he  secured 
to  himself  a  long-abiding  influence  on  the  development  of  juris- 
prudence. Jurists  of  the  same  period  were  P.  Orbius  and 
Precianus ;  C.  Furius  Camillus,  too,  was  at  least  well  versed  in 
legarmatters. 

1.  Plin.  NH.  17,  2  pulcherrima  domua  ,  ,  ,  C,  AquUii  eq,  i?.,  clarioria  iUa 
etiam  quam  iuria  civilia  acientia.  Praetor  688/66  with  Cicero,  f  before  710/44. 
PBE.  1  *,  1888.  Cic.  pCaec.  78  (a.  685/69) :  iuria  civilia  rationem  numquam  ab 
aequitate  aeiunxU,  .  .  .  iuatua  ,  ,  ,  et  bonua  vir  ...  ita  peritua  ac 
prudens  ui  ex  iure  civili  non  acientia  adum  quaedam  verum  etiam  bonitaa  nata  videatur. 
Brut.  154.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  42  ex  quibua  (the  auditores  Mucii)  GaUum  (whom 
he  previously  calls  Aquiliua  Gallua)  maximae  auctorUatia  apud  populum  JSiiaae 
Serviua  (n.  2)  dicit,  Cf .  §  154,  8.  Ulpian  also  knew  him  only  at  second  hand  (dig. 
19,  1,  17,  6  OaUua  Aquiliua,  cuiua  Mela  refert  opinionem,  rede  ait),  and  in  the  Digest, 
where  he  is  mentioned  perhaps  a  dozen  times,  we  never  find  a  definite  title  quoted. 
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It  is,  therefore,  possible  that  these  quotations  should  be  traced  back  to  assertions 
made  by  his  pupil  Sulpicius  Bufus  as  to  oral  responsa  of  Aquilius.  Some  legal 
forms  are  the  only  things  which  we  know  with  certainty  that  Aquilius  himself 
left  in  writing :  e.g.  especially  the  Aqui liana  stipulatio  et  acceptilatio  (inst.  8, 29,  2. 
dig.  46,  4,  18,  1),  and  formulae  de  dolo  malo  from  the  time  of  his  praetorship 
(Cic.  off.  8,  60.  61.  nat.  deor.  8,  74).  SWZimmebn,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Privatrechts 
1,  1,  287.    HuscHKE,  iurispr.  anteiust.  ^  18. 

2.  Ser.  Sulpicius  Q.  f.  Bufus,  of  about  the  same  age  with  Cicero  (aetatea 
vestrae  .  .  .  nihil  aut  nan  fere  multum  differuntj  Cic.  Brut.  150),  praetor  689/65, 
consul  (after  he  had  been  repulsed  in  692/62)  708/51,  appointed  proconsul  of 
Achaia  708/46  by  Caesar,  f  711/48  on  a  mission  from  Mutina.  PBE.  6,  1497. 
Originally  Bufus  had  studied  rhetoric  together  with  Cicero,  and  not  until 
a.  677/77  had  he  despaired  of  rivalling  him,  upon  which  he  turned  his  principal 
attention  to  jurisprudence,  in  which  he  brought  about  a  considerable  advance. 
Cic.  Brut.  152  exietumo  iurU  civUU  magnum  usum  .  .  .  apud  mttltoe  fuissej 
artem  (miethod)  in  hoc  uno  (?).  quod  numquam  effecieeet  ipeius  iurie  acientiaf  niai 
praeterea  didicisset  .  .  .  dialecticam,  158  aed  <»diunxit  etiam  et  liUerarum 
ecientiam  et  loquendi  elegantiam^  quae  ex  ecriptie  eiue,  quorum  eimilia  nulla  {volumina 
multa  Koch,  cf.  Pompon,  1.1.)  euntj  facillume  perepici  potest,  (154)  eumque  diecendi 
cauea  duobue  peritiaeumie  operam  dedieaety  L,  LucUio  Balho  (§1<^,  8)  et  C.  Aquilio 
Gallo,  Gralli  .  .  .  celeritatem  aubtUitcUe  diligentiaque  auperaviL  Balbi  .  .  . 
tardiiatem  vicit  expediendia  conficiendiaque  rehua,  Pompoh.  dig.  1,  11  2,  48  inatUutua 
a  Balho  Lucilio,  inatructua  autem  maxime  a  Gallo  Aquilio^  quifuit  O^rcinae,  itaque 
lihri  complurea  eiua  (sc.  Bufi)  exatant  Cercinae  confecti.  .  .  .  Kuiua  volumina 
complura  exatant  (as  late  as  the  time  of  Pomponius).  reliquit  autem  prope  CLXXX 
libroa,  Brutus  ap.  Cic.  Brut.  156  audivi  nuper  (a.  707/47)  eum  (6ulp.  Bufus) 
atudioae  et  frequenter  Sami^  eum  ex  eo  iua  noatrum  pontijkiumj  qua  ex  parte  cum  iure 
civili  coniunctum  eaaet^  vellem  cognoacere.  For  his  learned  correspondence  with 
Varro :  §  166,  6,  d. 

8.  As  a  specimen  of  Bufus^  rhetorical  culture  we  may  quote  his  letter  of 
pondolence  to  Cicero  upon  the  death  of  Tullia  (a.  709/45),  fam.  4,  5 ;  his  account  of 
the  death  of  M.  Marcellus  ib.  4, 12  (a.  709/45)  is  a  pattern  of  aA  historical  relation. 
QuiHT.  10,  1,  116  Ser,  Sulpiciua  inaignem  nan  immerito  famam  tribua  orationtbua 
meruit,  10,  7,  dOferuntur  aliorum  quoque  (besides  Cicero*s  sketches  of  orations)  et 
invenii  forte^  ui  eoa  dicturua  quiaque  compoauerat^  et  in  libroa  digeati^  ut  cauaarum 
QMoe  aunt  actae  a  Ser,  Sulpicioj  cuiua  tree  orettionea  (completed  and  published  by 
himself)  exatant,  aed  hi  de  quibua  loquor  commentarii  Ha  aunt  exacti  ut  ab  ipao  (Sulp.) 
mihi  in  memoriam  poateritatia  videantur  eaae  compoaiti  (different  from  Cicero's 
commentarii,  which  were  edited  by  Tiro).  Of  these  tres  orationes  Quihtiliah 
(4,  2, 106 ;  cf .  10, 1,  22  and  Fsstus  158)  names  one  pro  Aufidiaj  and  another  contra 
Aufidiam  (6, 1,  20),  if  indeed  the  latter  designation  (inst^ul  of  the  former)  be  not 
due  to  a  slip  of  the  pen  or  an  error  of  memory  on  Quintilian's  part;  see  also 
FSchOll,  BhM.  84,  86.  In  general  see  Metkb,  or.  rom.'  898;  and  above  §  44, 12. — 
QniNT.  10,  5,  4  e<  Ula  ex  latinia  C(mveraio  multum  et  ipaa  oontulerit,  ac  de  carminibua 
quidem  (turning  Latin  poems  into  prose)  neminem  credo  dubitare,  quo  ado  genere 
exercitationia  dicitur  uaua  eaae  Sulpiciua  (unless  this  be  the  orator  mentioned 
§  158,  5).  Pliht  ep.  5,  8,  5  (see  above  §  81, 1)  mentions  also  Ser,  Sulpicium  among 
the  writers  of  erotic  poems.    See  Ovid  trist.  2,  441  (§  171,  8). 

4.  Juridical  writings  of  Sulpicius  Bufus.  (The  fragments  in  Huschkb,  iurispr. 
iMiteiust.'  91).    Ser,  Sulpiciue  iureconauUua,  vir  aetatia  suae  doctiaaimui,  in  libro  de 
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•aerii  deUiiaudU  §§cmmda,  Gkll.  7, 12, 1.  Ser.  SulpSetmi  in  libro  .  ,  ,  de  doUbm^ 
ib.  4,  8,  2.  4,  4,  1.  Cf.  dig.  12,  4,  a  28,  8,  79,  1.  Gkll.  4,  1,  20  iSn^.  Smlp.  in 
reprehewii  Seaevolae  capUHut.  Commentary  on  the  XII  tables  (§  86,  6).  Pompos. 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  44.  Serving  dum  l%bro§  ad  Brmtmm  pergmam  {Ad  Brulmm  itemqmef) 
brevi$9imoi  Ad  edielum  9ttb§eriplo9  rdiguiL  Cf.  Ulp.  ib.  14,  8,  5,  1  Serviualtbro 
prima  Ad  Brulum  (was  it  composed  about  700^  ?  See  MVoiot,  Abh.  d.  sftchs. 
Ges.  d.  Wiss.  7,  888).  Perhaps  also  in  YARao  LL.  5,  40  dividit  in  eo,  Serviut  icribU 
Sulpicius  etc.  A  derivation  of  the  word  rdigio  from  relinquere  is  by  Macsob.  8,  8,  8 
ascribed  to  Ser.  Solpicins,  by  Gell.  4,  9,  8  to  Masorins  Sabinns  (§  281, 1).  Plih. 
NH.  28^  26  Servii  Sulpicii  .  .  .  eommenUUio  eti^  quamcbrtm  men»a  linquenda  non  tit. 
It  is  several  times  quoted  in  the  Digest,  but  direct  extracts  from  his  works  do  not 
occur.  SWZnansBM,  Gesch.  d.  PBechts  1, 1,  290.  BSchvkidbb,  de  Ser.  Sulp.  Bufo, 
Lps.  1884  n.  AFBuDORPF,  BGesch.  1,  163.  285.  OKablowa,  BG.  1, 488.  On  his 
Latinity  JHSchmals,  ZfGW.  1^,  9a 

5.  PoMPOK.  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  a5  hoc  (Sulp.  ISixd,)  pLurimi  prof ecenad^  fere  tamen 
hi  librot  eonteripeerunt :  Alfemu  Varus  Gaiue  (Catus  according  to  Hctschkb's 
conjecture,  see  §  206,  8  ad  fin.),  A.  Ofilius,  T.  Caeeiut,  Aufidius  Tucca,  Aufidiue 
Nanuua^  Flaviue  Priecus,  C.  Ateius,  Paeuviue  Labeo  (§207,  6)  Labeonit  AniiHii  paier^ 
Cinna,  PMicius  GrtLliue  (?).  ex  hit  decern  librot  odo  oomteripterunt^  quorum  ommee 
qui  fuerunt  Itbri  digetti  tunt  ah  Aufidio  Namuta  in  CXXXX  librot.  Among  those 
here  enumerated  no  writings  are  known  of  T.  Gaesius  and  Flavins  Prisons.  Cinna 
belongs  to  those  of  less  note,  mentioned  as  a  writer  on  law  dig.  28, 2,  6. 85, 1, 40, 1 ; 
so  does  PubUcius,  ib.  81,  50,  2.  85, 1,  51, 1.  88,  17,  2,  8  {Africanut  H  Publidut), 
though  he  probably  is  of  later  date,  whence  in  Pompov.  LL  we  should  rather 
follow  the  editors  in  reading  PMiut  OeUiut,  C.  Ateius  seems  to  be  the  same  as 
the  one  of  whom  it  is  stated,  dig.  28,  8,  79, 1 :  Ateiut  tcribit  Servium  retponditte^ 
and  perhaps  he  may  have  been  the  father  of  the  famous  jurist  C.  Ateius  Capito, 
who  is  called  by  Pompon.  LL  47  a  pupil  of  Ofilius.  The  father  was  trib.  pL  699/55 
and  praetor  (perhaps  702/52) ;  PRE.  1  ^  1954,  2.  Servii  auditoret  (probably  from 
the  compilation  of  Aufidius  Namusa)  are  quoted  dig.  88,  4,  6, 1.  88,  7, 12  pr.  88, 
7, 12,  6.  89,  8, 1,  6. 

6.  Cic.  Brut.  179  cuius  (Le.  T.  Juventius,  §  154,  8)  auditor  P,  Orbiut,  meutfers 
aequalisj  .  .  .  tn  iure  civili  non  inferior  quam  magitter  fuU,  A.  691/68  he  was 
praetor  in  Asia ;  cf.  Cic.  p.  Flacc.  76.  A  certain  Precianus  iureconsultus,  who  was 
with  Caesar  in  Gaul,  Cic.  fam.  7. 8, 2  (a  700/54).  A  certain  Volcacius  see  §  154,  4. 
— C.  Camillus,  a  clever  jurist  and  business  adviser  of  Cicero  and  his  family ;  fam. 
5,  20,  8  (a.  705/49),  14,  5,  2  (a.  704/50).  14, 14,  2  (a.  705/49)  and  elsewhere.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Camillus  who  is  jocularly  styled  a  gourmet  (fam.  9, 
20,  2,  a.  706/46)  and  newsmonger  (Att.  18,  88,  4,  cf.  ib.  18,  6, 1,  a.  706^45). 

176.  M.  Tnllius  Cicero  was  bom  Jan.  3,  684/106  on  his 
father's  estate  near  Arpinum ;  he  was  the  son  of  a  Boman 
knight.  He  employed  every  means  of  studying  rhetoric  in  all 
its  branches,  and  pleaded  his  first  cause  under  Sulla's  dictator- 
ship. To  perfect  himself  still  further,  he  spent  two  years 
(675/79-677/77)  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  was  then  quaestor 
in  Sicily  679/75,  aed.  cur.  685/69,  praetor  (urbanus)  688/66,  and 
consul  691/63.  The  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  which  broke  out 
during  Cicero's  consulship  and  was  suppressed  by  him,  ftimished 
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the  triumvirs  in  696/59  with  a  pretext  for  removing  the  ob- 
noxious consular  by  means  of  his  enemy  P.  Clodius.  At  the* 
end  of  April  696/68  Cicero  left  Italy  and  lived  in  exile  at 
Thessalonica  and  Dyrrhachium.  On  Aug.  4,  697/67  he  was 
permitted  to  return,  and  arrived  at  Rome  on  Sept.  4.  He  was^ 
augur  701/63.  From  July  31,  703/61  until  July  30,  704/60  he 
was  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  province  of  Cilicia,. 
as  proconsul.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  the  antagonism  between 
Caesar  and  the  Senate,  with  Pompey  at  its  head,  had  already 
broken  out ;  after  long  hesitation,  he  joined  Pompey  at  Dyrrha- 
chium (June  706/49),  where  he  also  stayed  during  the  battle  of 
Pharsalus  (Aug.  9,  706/48).  Prom  the  end  of  Sept.  706/48  until 
Sept.  707/47,  Cicero  lived  at  Brundisium,  awaiting  the  victor's 
return  and  permission  from  him  to  go  back  to  Rome.  The  years 
708/46  and  709/46,  which  he  was  compelled  to  spend  in  political 
leisure,  were  all  the  more  fertile  in  literary  productions.  The 
16th  March  710/44  recalled  Cicero  to  political  activity,  but  soon 
threw  him  into  contention  with  M.  Antony,  which  ended  in  his 
being  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate,  and  killed  Dec.  7, 
711/43. 

1.  Biography  of  Cicero  by  Plutarch. — WHDSuHiffaAB,  Cic.  comm.  remm 
soarnm  s.  de  vita  sua;  ace.  annales  Ciceroniani,  Loid.  1854.  SMabtihi,  Cic 
autobiographia,  Turin  1885. — Among  modem  works  GMiodletom,  life  of  Cicero, 
Lend.  1741  II.  WDbumann,  Gesch.  Boms  5,  216-716.  6,  l-80a  Tbufpkl,  PRE. 
6,  2182,  and  also  (more  complete  and  without  references  to  authorities)  in  Studien 
u.  Charakt.  (1871)  289.  CAFBrOckneh,  Leben  d.  Cic.  I:  d.  btlrgerliche  u. 
Privatleben,  Gk^tt.  1852.  FDGxrlach,  Cicero,  Bas.  1864  (against  Mommsen, 
§  176,  2).  WFoRSYTH,  life  of  Cic,  Lond.  1864  II.  AThollope,  life  of  Cic,  Lond. 
1880 II.    GBoissiKB,  Cicdron  et  ses  amis,  Par.7  1884. 

2.  AJlcKLEiii,  Cics  Verbannung,  Bamb.  1875.  GBauschsn,  ephemerides 
TulL  ab  exilio  Cic  usque  ad  extremum  annum  54,  Bonn  1886.  EOpfenbiedeb, 
de  Cic.  proconsule  Ciliciae,  Augsb.  1858.  Gd^Huoubs,  de  Cic  in  Cilicia  pro- 
consulatu,  Strassb.  1859 ;  sur  le  proconsulat  de  Cic,  Paris  1876.  FHoffman,  PhiL 
15,  662.  (yHARTUNQ,  de  proconsulatu  Cic,  W&rzb.  1868.  WStebhkopf,  de  rebus 
a  Cic.  inde  a  tradita  Cilicia  usque  ad  relictam  Italiam  gestis  etc,  Marb.  1884. 
JZiEHKN,  ephemerides  Tull.  a  Mart.  49  a.  Chr.  usque  ad  Aug.  48  a.  Chr.,  Budapest, 
1887. 

8.  On  the  portraits  of  Cioero  now  extant,  see  JJBbbnoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr. 
1, 182.  Of  the  bust  in  Madrid  with  the  inscription  u  *  cicbbo  am  *  lxiiii,  which  has 
lately  become  famous,  the  fragment  with  the  inscription  (CIL.  1,  p.  281)  is  certainly 
genuine,  but  the  head  is  modem.  CAlornhoven,  Arch.  Ztg.  1885,  285.  Beehoulli 
1.1.  2,  vi.    EHObnbb,  Bildwerke  in  Madrid  115. 

176.  Cicero  was  endowed  by  nature  with  great  talents,  many- 
sided,  and  versatile ;   at  the  same  time  kind,  generous  and  assi- 
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duoosly  bent  upon  high  aims ;  a  thoroughly  respectable  character 
in  a  period  pervaded  by  egotism.     But  he  was  formed  of  pliable 
StuflF,  accessible  to  all  outward  impressions  without  interior  self- 
control  to  maintain  his  equanimity.    His  sensitiveness,  his  quick 
imagination  and  highly  emotional  temperament  made  him  an 
amiable  man  and  a  great  orator,  in  whom  each  string  that  was 
touched  gave  full  and  harmonious  answer;  his  whole  tone  of  mind 
qualified  him  especially  to  become  the  interpreter  and  trans- 
planter of  Hellenic  elegance  and  formed  refinement;  but  these 
same  qualities  made  his  character  undecided,  wavering  between 
intense  excitement  and  utter  prostration,  crotchety,  moody,  con- 
ceited, sensitive  to  sarcasm,  afraid  of  danger  and  despairing  in 
evil  days.      Others  also  might  have  their  weak  hours,  but  not 
many  had  them  in  such  regular  succession,   and  nobody  else 
had  the  misfortune  of  bequeathing  to  posterity  such  authentic 
documents  of  the  fluctuations  of  his  mind.    Cicero  was  alwajrs 
under  the  sway  of  the  moment  and  therefore  little  qualified  to  be 
a  statesman,  yet  he  had  not  sufficient  self-knowledge  to  see  it  or 
resignation  to  act  accordingly.     Hence  the  attempts  he  made  to 
play  a  part  in  politics  served  only  to  lay  bare  his  utter  weakness. 
Here  also  he  was  full  of  good  intentions,  but  he  had  neither  the 
calm  and  acute  judgment  necessary  to  see  the  right  path,  nor  the 
courage  and  perseverance  required  to  follow  it.    Thus  it  happened    • 
that  he  was  alternately  used  and  then  pushed  aside,  attracted  and 
repelled,  deceived  by  the  weakness  of  his  friends  and  the  strength 
of  his  adversaries,  and  at  last  was  threatened  equally  by  both 
extreme  factions  between  which  he  had  tried  to  steer  his  way. 

1.  For  the  judgment  of  antiquity  see  especially  Asinins  Pollio  in  Sen.  suas.  6, 
24  huitu  viri  let  tantisque  operibus  manguri  in  omne  aevum  pmedicare  de  ingenio  atque 
indusiria  supenxtcuum  e»t.  .  .  .  utinam  moderatius  iecundaa  res  et  fortius  adverstu 
ferre  poiuisset  /  .  .  .  sed  quando  mortalium  nulli  virtus  per/eda  contigit,  qua  maior 
pews  vitae  cUque  ingenii  stetit,  ea  iudicandum  de  homine  est.  Further  the  elogium  of 
Yelleius  2,  66  Nihil  tarn  indignum  illo  tempore  fuit  quam  quod  .  .  .  Cicero  pro- 
acriptus  est  cUfscisaque  seelere  Antoni  vox  publico  est,  cum  eius  salutem  nemo  defendisset 
qui  per  tot  annos  et  puUicam  civitatis  et  priv<Uam  civium  de/enderat.  Nihil  tamen 
egisti,  M,  Anieni  .  .  .  rapuisti  turn  M.  Ciceroni  lucem  soUicitam  et  aeUUem  senilem 
.  .  .  ffamam  vero  gloriamque  factorum  atque  dictorum  adeo  non  ahstulisti  ut  auxeris. 
tfivit  vivetque  per  omnem  saeculorum  memoriam  ,  ,  ,  citiusque  e  mundo  genus 
liominum  quam  (fiieeronis  gloria  ex  hominum  memoria  umquamy  cedet,  Quurr.  12,  1, 
16.  A  writing  of  Asinius  Grallus  (§  276, 3)  against  Cicero,  and  the  reply  by  Claudius 
who  was  afterwards  emperor  (§  286,  2),  and  the  writing  of  Suetonius  against  Didy- 
mos  (§  347,  2). 

2.  In  preceding  centuries  admiration  for  Cicero's  style  prevented  an  unpre- 
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judiced  oriticUm  of  his  character  and  political  career.  See,,  on  the  other  hand, 
FGaliani,  correspondance  in6dite  (Par.  1818),  1,  295  (cf.  Ritschl,  op..3, 701).  This 
was,  however,  more  than  sufficiently  made  up  for  by  WDrumann,  GR.  6,  411,  who 
criticised  Cicero^s  character  on  all  its  sides,  accurately,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  carping 
spirit  and  suppressing  all  extenuating  circumstances.  ThMommsen,  BG.  3*,  619  tried, 
if  possible,  to  surpass  Drumann  in  exaggerated  diction  and  unhistoric  bitterness. 

177.  Cicero  possessed,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  the  power  of 
appropriating  and  assimilating  to  his  own  individaaUty  foreign 
ideas  and  dressing  them  np  anew  in  an  easy  and  pleasant  style. 
Owing  to  this  gift,  he  amplified  Roman  literature  by  introduc- 
ing into  it  several  new  departments  which  had  previously  not 
been  attempted;  he  became  the  creator  of  a  standard  prose, 
which  was  so  rich  and  refined  and  so  eminently  suited  to  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  language  that  it  was  impossible  to  surpass  it 
in  subsequent  centuries.  But  the  ease  with  which  he  threw  off 
his  productions  tempted  him  to  write  fast  and  too  much,  and 
to  cover  with  a  facile  style  the  want  of  serious  studies  and  real 
learning.  Cicero  succumbed  to  this  temptation  at  least  during 
his  leisure-time  in  709/46  and  710/44.  The  real  business  of  his 
life  Cicero  exhibits  in  his  speeches,  where  indeed  his  talent  shows 
to  the  greatest  advantage.  His  speeches  were  carefully  prepared 
beforehand  and  generally  edited  subsequent  to  their  delivery. 
The  knowledge  and  experience  gained  in  this  career  were  utilised 
by  him  in  his  rhetorical  treatises.  His  theoretic  compositions  he 
also  extended  to  other  fields,  first  to  political  science,  then  to 
ethics,  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  and  he  even  attempted 
the  simpler  parts  of  theoretic  philosophy.  Besides  all  this,  his 
extensive  personal  connections  and  the  habit  of  thinking  pen  in 
hand  led  to  a  very  voluminous  correspondence. 

1.  Chronological  arrangement  of  Cicero's  principal  writings:  a.  678/81  pro 
Quinctio. — 674/80  pro  Boscio  Amerina — 684/70  Verrinae.— 685/69  pro  Caecina. — 
688/66  de  imperio  Cn.  PompeL — 691/63  consular  speeches:  de  lege  agraria,  pro 
Babirio,  in  Catilinam,  pro  Murena. — 692/62  pro  Sulla,  p.  Archia. — 695/59  pro 
Flacca — 697/57  sq.  orations  post  reditum. — 698/56  pro  Bestio,  in  Vatinium,  pro 
Gaelic,  de  provinciis  cons.,  pro  Balbo. — 699/55  in  Pisonem,  de  oratore. — 700/54  de 
republica,  pro  Plancio,  p.  Babirio  Postumo.— 702/52  pro  Milone,  de  legibus.— 708/46 
Brutus,  Paradoxa,  Orator,  pro  Marcello,  p.  Ligario,  partitioned  oratoriae. — 709/45 
pro  Deiotaro,  de  finibus,  Academica,  Tusculanae. — 710/44  de  natura  deorum,  Cato 
maior,  de  diyinatione,  de  fato,  topica,  de  optimo  genere  oratornm,  LaeUus,  de 
offidis,  Philippicae  1-IV.— 711/43  PhiHppicae  V-XIV. 

2.  ELanoe,  quid  de  ingenio,  litteris,  poetis  Graec  Cic.  senserit,  HaUe  1880. 
EScHOLLMSTEB,  quid  Cic  de  poetis  Bom.  iudicaverit,  Halle  1884.  BWurzeb,  de  Cic 
tragoediae  rom.  iudice,  Czemowits  1885.    IKubik,  de  Cic  poetarom  lat.  studiis, 
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Diss.  Vindob.  1, 237.    AKiebsluo,  coniectaiL  HI,  nr.     JSchIflki,  BlfbajrGW.  20, 
2B5.    ChCauskbkt:  f  181,2. 

3.  General  writings  on  Cicero's  diction  (for  the  more  special  see  nnder  different 
departments  and  works).  Dictionaries :  KNizolii  thesaoms  Cic.  (Briz.  laS5),  Bas. 
1559 ;  Venet.  1570  and  elsewhere,  e.g.  Pfttav.  1731  (cur.  JFacciolati) ;  Lond.  1820  III. 
Clavis  Cic,  ed.  lAEunsri  (in  his  edition  and  separately,  last  ed.  by  AHILkis,  Halle 
1881).  Lex.  Cic.  by  CHaGScHOrr,  Lps.  1817  (vol.  la  19.  of  his  ed.).— BStCebkbubo, 
Materialien  za  einem  lex.  Cic,  Hildborgh.  1854.  FHsxanEosv,  de  fide  Tolliana  (i.e. 
on  the  word  fides  in  Cic),  £rl.  1876.— EFbohwxiii,  d.  PerfectbUdd.  anf  ri  bei 
Cicero,  Gera  1874.  OSchCssleb,  de  praepp.  ab  ad  kx  ap.  Cic.  usu,  Hannov.  1880 ; 
z.  Lehre  v.  den  Prftpp.  bei  Cic.  (is  with  Ace),  Hann.  1881.  ChuJIitxcke,  d.  Verbind. 
der  Substantive  durch  Pr&pp.  b.  Cic,  Vienna  1866.  Geossmaks,  de  particnla  quidem 
(esp.  in  Cic))  XOnigsb.  1880;  de  particolis  vb— quidem,  AUenst.  1884.  Stamm,  d. 
Pftrtikelverb.  xr  quidbm  bei  Cic.  Bflssel  1885.  AKlbix,  de  adiectivi  assimulati  ap. 
Cic  usu,  BresL  1879.  HAvz,  Ciceros  Sprachgebr.  in  der  BesE.  des  gemeins.  Pr&di- 
kats  bei  mehreren  Subjekten,  Quedlinb.  1884.  FNixlIxdes,  d.  factitive  Dat.  bei 
Cic,  Krotoschin  1878.  HLxevex,  die  oonsecutio  temporum  d.  Cic,  Biga  1872. 
AMoTSCHXAXN,  doctrinam  de  tempp.  consec  quam  exposuit  HLieven  exemplis  Cic. 
oratt.  veram  esse,  Jena  1875.  MWetzxl,  de  consec  tempp.  Cic,  Qdit,  1877.  FHofpk, 
d.  Conjunctiv  der  conjug,  periphr,  act.  usw.  bei  Cic,  Gumbinnen  1879  (cf.  §  189,  5). 
WOGuTscHS,  de  interrogationibus  obliquis  ap.  Cic,  Halle  1885.  JPriem,  d.  irrealen 
Bedingungssfttze  bei  Cic.  u.  Cas.,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  261.  WKbiebkl,  der  Pteriodenbau 
bei  Cic.  u.  Liv.,  PrenzL  1878.  EJWSchupfx,  de  anaooluthis  Cic,  Berl.  1860. 
KAhl^n,  de  subiectis  rei  ap.  Cic.  cum  verbis  quae  actionem  significant  ooniunctis, 
Upsola  1879.  JThxobald,  de  annominationis  et  aUiterationis  ap.  Cic.  usu,  Bonn 
1853. — HGexthk,  de  proverbiis  a  Cic  adhibitis,  commentatt.  Mommsen.  268. 

4.  The  apparatus  criticus  for  Cicero  (in  ms.)  by  GGaraktoxi  in  Bavenna: 
CHalm,  MOnch.  GA.  26  (1848),  285;  by  HLagoxaxsini  (more  than  80  vols.,  see 
WvHumboldt's  works  5,  253.  264) ;  qu. :  where  now  preserved  ? — CHalm,  xur  Hss.- 
Kunde  der  cic  Schrr.,  Mflnch.  1850 ;  BhM.  9,  321 ;  Jahn's  Arch.  15, 165  and  else- 
where.— JGBaiter,  PhiL  20, 835.  507.  CMFeamckex,  ad  Cic.  palimpeestos,  Mnemos. 
11,  374, 12,  57.  283.  393.  13,  43.  288.  HDkiter,  de  Cic  cod.  Leid.  118,  Emden  1882 ; 
de  Cic  codd.  Vossianis  84  et  86,  Aurich  18^  etc — On  the  knowledge  and  study  of 
Cicero's  works  in  the  early  Middle  Ages  see  PSchwexke,  Phil.  Suppl.  3, 402. — For 
details -see  under  the  separate  works. 

5.  Complete  editions  of  all  the  works :  Venet.  Junt.  1534-87  IV  by  PVicroBirs. 
•Venet.  Aid.,  by  PMaxutics  1540-46  IX.    A  DLambixo  emend,  et  aucta,  Paris  1566 

IV  and  subsequently.  Cum  notis  varr.  cura  JGGrahvii,  Amst.  1684  sqq.  XI ;  not 
finished.  Cum  clavi  Cic.  ed.  JAEbxesti,  Lps.  1737  sqq.  VI ;  last  edition  1820  sqq.  V. 
Cum  delect,  comm.  (stud.  JOuvbti),  Par.  1749  IX;  Genev.  1743  sqq. — E  rec 
Oraevii  (cura  GGaratonii),  Neap.  1777  sqq.  (unfinished).  Becogn.  ChbGSchCtz, 
(Li)S.  1814  sqq,  XX. — Bee  JCOrelli,  Zurich  1826-^  IV ;  editio  altera  emendatior, 
cur.  JCOrelli,  JGBaiteb,  CHalm,  Ztlrich  1845-62  IV;  with  the  ed.  I  (and  II)  as 
vol.  5 :  Cic  scholiastae,  C.  Marius  Victorinus,  Bufinus,  C.  Julius  Victor,  Boethius, 
Favonius  Eulogius,  Asconius  Pedianus,  scholia  Bobiensia,  scholiasta  Gronovianus, 
edd.  JCOrelli  and  JGBaiter  1833,  and  as  vol.  6-8  Onomast.  Tullianum,  1836-38 
III. — Cic.  opera  omnia  uno  volumine  ed.  CFANobbe,  Lpz.*  1850. — ^Becogn.  BEIlotz, 
Lpz.'  1863-71  XI  vols,  in  V  partes  (vol.  11 ;  index  nominum) ;  recently  revised  by 
'CFWMOller,  Lps.  1878  sqq.,  up  to  the  present  date  there  have  appeared  P.  I  Vol.  I 
scripta  rhett.  (rec.  WFbiedrich),  P.  II  Vol.  I-IU  oratt.,  P.  IV  Vol.  I-HI  phikjs.— 
Edd.  JGBaiteb  et  CLKatseb  (Lps.  1861-69  XI,  in  b.  11  ind.  nom.). 
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177*.  Even  in  his  early  youth  Cicero  made  attempts  in  various 
departments  of  literature.  He  composed,  among  other  poems, 
one  in  trochaic  tetrameters  entitled  Pontics  Glaukos,  he  trans- 
lated in  the  metre  of  the  original  Aratos'  iaivofieva^  the  OUovo- 
fjLi/co^  of  Xenophon,  and  other  works.  He  even  attempted  theo- 
retical writing,  and  about  the  year  670/84  he  put  together  an 
immature  work  on  rhetoric,  as  it  seems,  after  Hermagoras  and 
Comificius  (§  162).  The  only  two  books  which  he  completed 
treat  of  the  materials  of  oratory,  de  inventione,  and  hence  are 
generally  so  entitled. 

1.  Plut.  Cic.  2  ipp&ii  rm  wpoSvfUrtpop  iwi  ronfruHfWf  kcU  n  rociy/saTiov  frt  iraid^ 
a&roO  8i€tffib^;ieTai  n6mot  TXavKot  iv  rerpafih-ptf  mwocmuhw,  Admodum  adoUacmUtduM 
(nat.  d.  2,  204)  Cio.  translated  the  ^uip6rupa  of  Aratos ;  after  which,  perhaps  not 
before  694/60  (HJordjut,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.~lat.  8pr.  299)  he  translated  the 
UpoyiwaTuca  of  the  same  poet.  In  addition  to  detached  fragments  of  both,  which 
are  nearly  aU  to  be  found  as  quotations  in  Cioero  himself,  a  large  fragment  of  the 
Phainomena  (of  480  w.)  has  been  independently  preserved  (esp.  Harl.  647  s.  IX. 
Dreed.  188  s.  X).  The  whole  printed,  e.g.  Baitkr-Xatseb  11,  96.  CFWMOllsb  4, 
8,  860.  PLM.  1,  8.  The  scholia  on  Cic.  Arat.  preserved  in  the  above-mentioned 
HarL  were  published  by  JYoobls,  Crefeld  1884.  87  IL  Cf.  ABeiffebschbid  ann. 
d.  inst.  archeol.  1862,  106;  BresL  ind.  schoL  1885/86,  11.— Whether  the  other 
poems  of  Cicero  belong  to  his  youth  cannot  be  determined.— GBchOtz,  quaestt; 
crit.  ad  Cic.  Arat.,  Neuruppin  1868. 

2.  Cic.  off.  2,  87  Xenophon  in  eo  libro  qui  Oeeonomieut  imeribitur  quern  no»^ 
%$ta  fete  itetate  cum  euemue  qua  e$  tu  nunc  (in  his  twenty-first  year)  e  graeeo  in 
latinum  convertimue.  The  translation  was  in  three  books.  Sebv.  Georg.  1,  48. 
Macb.  8,  20,  5.  Cf.  Cic.  de  sen.  59.  Plin.  NH.  18,  224.  Colum.  12,  praef .  7  and  1, 6. 
Gell.  15,  5,  8.  HiEBON.  apoL  adv.  Buf.  2,  p.  227  Baa  and  elsewhere  (LObeck, 
Hieron.  quos  noverit  scriptt.  26).  The  remains:  Baiteb-Xatseb  11,  50.  CFW 
MClleb  4,  8,  807.  Quint.  10,  5,  2  vertere  graeca  im  lalinum  .  ,  ,  id  Cicero  ipee 
frequentiasime  prctecipitj  quin  etiam  libroe  Flafmne  atque  Xenophoniie  edidit  hoc 
genere  transleUoa  (cf.  Hiebom.  ad  Eus.  chron.  praef.  p.  1, 5  Sch.).  On  the  translations 
of  Plato^s  Timaeus  und  Protagoras  see  §  186,  9  and  9*. 

8.  De  inventione^  Cic.  de  or.  1,  5  quae  pueris  ant  adoleeoentulis  ncbie  ex  com- 
mentariclie  noetris  incohata  (he  left  them  unfinished)  ae  rudia  exciderunt  vix  hac 
aetate  digna  et  hoc  ueu^  quern  ex  eaueie  ,  ,  ,  tot  tantieque  consecuti  eumue,  Cf.  1, 
28.  Quint.  8,  6,  60  Cicero  his  pulcherrimoe  illoe  de  oratore  libroe  eubetituit.  The 
MSS.  (in  the  best  of  them  the  title  is  wanting,  the  Wtlrzburg  MS.  has  the  subscrip- 
tion explicit  liber  rhetoriccte)  call  the  work  Bhetorica,  so  does  Pbisciah  GL.  2,  81* 
469.  489.  545  {Cicero  in  I  rhetoricon  and  similar  instances).  In  Quintilian  also 
this  title  may  be  discerned,  or  rather  the  title  Bhetorici  which  was  probably  cur- 
rent as  well  (sc.  libri ;  cf .  Pliny^s  etudioei  III^  see  §  812,  2) :  2, 15,  6  in  rJietorieie^ 
quoa  sine  dubio  ipse  non  probat,  8, 1,  20  rhetoriooe  suoe,  8,  5,  14  ex  Cic,  rhetorico  I 
.  .  .  ipse  hos  libros  imprcbat,  8,  6,  50  {Cicero  in  libris  rhetoricis=de  inv.  1, 10) 
and  58  {in  primo  Ciceronis  rhetorico).  Hiebontx.  adv.  Bufin.  1,  p.  187  lege  ad 
Herennium  TuUii  libros,  lege  Rhetoricos  eius  aut  •  .  .  revolve  tria  volumina  de 
oratore.  Quint.  2, 14,  4  cum  M,  TuUius  etiam  in  ipsie  librorum  quos  hac  de  re  (on 
rhetoric)  prim^tm  scripserat  titulis  graeeo  nomine  utatur.     The  appellation  *ArB 
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rhetorica  *  which,  in  aoooidaDoe  with  a  few  paasages  in  it  and  with  Quist.  S,  6, 61 
(cf.  besides  Jul.  Vict.  429, 12  H)  A Wbidxkr  has  given  to  the  work  (in  his  ed.  p.  VI) 
is  incorrect ;  and  the  title '  rhetorice '  (supported  by  AEussver,  BlfbajrGW.  16, 1) 
is  not  satisfactorily  proved. 

4.  Cic.  de  inv.  2,  4  quod  qiumiam  ndbia  vcHunUUii  aceidit  ut  ariem  dietmdi  ptr- 
»criberemuSj  turn  unum  aliquod  propo§uimu$  exemplum,  cuiu9  amnes  parie$  •  .  . 
exprimendae  nobis  necetwtnio  viderentur^  ted  omnibus  unum  in  locum  coadis  $eripU>ribm$ 
quod  quisque  commodi$»ime  praedpere  videbalur  excerpsimus  etc.  Hermagoras  is 
mentioned  1,  8.  12.  16.  97.  Quint.  8,  6,  59  sunt  vdut  regestae  in  Jios  eommeniarios 
quos  addeseens  deduxerat  scholae,  et  si  qua  est  in  his  culpa,  tradentis  ef^  ib.  S,  11, 10. 
18  (tn  Rhetoricis  Hermagoram  est  secuius).    FB^deh  p.  18-24. 

5.  By  the  fact  that  Gomificius  ad  Herenniom  (§  162)  was  made  nse  of,  and  by 
the  passage  in  Gickbo^s  de  or.  1,  5  (see  n.  1)  the  date  of  composition  is  pretty  well 
fixed.  BPhilippsok,  JJ.  188,  421.  It  is  certain  that  Cicero  himself  published  the 
work  (AEussMEB,  BlfBayrGW.  16,  2).  On  the  employment  of  Comificins  cf. 
USpkngel,  BhM.  18,  495.  CLKatskb,  MOnch.  GA.  1852  no.  59  sqq.  and  Badbr  U.  6. 
KHoFFMJUTN  (§  162, 6).  FEocH  (§  162,  7).  AEOmeb,  JJ.  119,  88L  Weidner  (pref. 
to  his  ed.  p.  viii)  wrongly  denies  Cicero^s  dependence  on  theBhet.  ad  Her.,  which  he 
takes  to  be  later  than  Cicero^s  work. — PhThislmann,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus  .  .  . 
ap.  Gomificium  et  in  primis  Cic  libris  (de  inv.  pQainct  pSBosc.),  Strassb.  1879. 

6.  Commentary  of  Marins  Victorinus  (§  408,  6)  on  the  work.  Excepta  ex 
Grillii  commento  (§  445,  7)  in  Halm,  Ehet.  lat.  min.  p.  596.— On  a  (worthless) 
mediaeval  commentary  by  a  certain  Theodoricus  Brito,  homo  barbaricae  nationis 
on  Cic.  de  inv.  see  PThomas,  M^l.  Granx  41.  Cf.  Surihoar,  hist,  schol.  lat.  1,  212. 
EEllis,  Joum.  of  phil.  9,  61. 18,  86.  EEohde,  JJ.  123,  426.  BCcheleb,  BhM.  88, 
687.  89, 168. 

7.  The  best  M88.  are  those  of  Paris  (7774  A),  Wttrzburg  and  St.  Gallen  (facsim. 
Chatelain  t.  18),  all  s.  IX :  on  them  see  EStrObel,  Phil.  45,  469.  To  these  must 
be  added  the  numerous  quotations  in  the  later  rhetoricians. — ALinsmater,  varias 
lectt.  ad  Cic.  libr.  I  de  inventione  congessit,  Munich.  1853.  On  a  Wlirzburg  fragm. 
(2,  90-95)  GScHEPSS,  BlfbayrGW.  28,  482.— Separate  editions :  cum  not.  varior.  by 
PBuRMANN,  Leid.  1761  (reprinted  by  FLindemann,  Lpz.  1828).  Cic.  artis  rhetoricae 
libri  II  rec.  A  Weidner,  Berl.  1878.— FBader,  de  Cic  rhett.  libris,  Greifsw.  1869. 
AKnackstedt,  de  Cic  rhetoricorum  libris  ex  rhetoribus  lat.  emendandis  I,  (}Ott. 
1878 ;  II  Helmstedt  1874.    Weidner  introd.  to  his  ed.  p.  xxii. 

178.  As  a  speaker,  Cicero  had  extraordinary  natural  apti- 
tudes ;  the  extreme  versatility  of  his  mind,  his  lively  imagina- 
tion, his  quick  sensibility,  his  uncommon  formal  talent,  his 
inexhaustible  richness  of  expression,  a  felicitous  memory,  the  gift 
of  incisive  and  amusing  wit,  a  splendid  voice  and  impressive 
figure,  all  contributed  to  render  Cicero  an  excellent  orator.  But 
he  himself  did  everything  to  attain  the  very  highest  perfection : 
it  was  only  after  long  and  laborious  preparation,  theoretical  and 
practical,  that  he  made  his  debut  as  an  orator,  nor  did  he  ever  rest 
and  think  himself  perfect,  but  was  always  working  on,  and  never 
pleaded  a  cause  without  careful  preparation ;  each  success  was  to 
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him  only  a  step  to  another  still  higher  achievement,  and  by  con- 
tinual meditation  and  study  he  kept  himself  fully  prepared  for 
his  task  and  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  Hence  he  succeeded, 
as  is  now  universally  admitted,  in  gaining  a  place  beside  Demos- 
thenes, or  at  all  events  immediately  after  him,  though  he  does 
not  come  up  to  the  moral  earnestness  and  consequent  impres- 
siveness  of  the  Attic  orator.  But  Cicero  surpasses  him  in  variety 
and  splendour,  where  he  is  more  akin  to  the  Asiatic  School  than 
to  the  Attic.  He  commands  such  abundance  of  words  as  some- 
times to  become  diffuse,  though  often,  where  he  is  verbose,  it  is 
to  cover  the  weakness  of  his  arguments.  His  great  strength  lies 
in  his  style ;  it  is  clear,  refined,  concise  and  apt,  perspicuous, 
elegant  and  brilliant.  He  commands  all  moods,  fix)m  playful  jest 
to  tragic  pathos,  but  is  most  successful  in  the  imitation  of  con- 
viction and  feeling,  to  which  he  gave  increased  efficacy  by  his 
fiery  delivery;  hence  he  pleaded  especially  in  criminal  causes. 
Sometimes,  of  course,  his  rhetoric  degenerates  to  a  mere  study  of 
effect,  and  the  grandeur  of  his  words  serves  only  to  hide  the 
poverty  of  thought  and  the  badness  of  the  cause.  It  is  true,  he 
was  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  causes  he  pleaded,  but  this 
feature  he  shares  with  the  advocates  and  lawyers  of  all  times.  In 
their  general  effect,  we  are  often  dissatisfied  with  his  speeches, 
since  they  are  frequently  deficient  in  acuteness  and  distinctness ; 
but  we  must  allow  him  to  be  highly  impressive  in  details. 

1.  Cioero^s  description  of  himself  Brut.  821  cum  propter  adaiduitaiem  in  caussU 
et  industriam  turn  propter  exquitUiua  et  mininie  mtlgare  orationit  genus  animos  hominum 
€td  me  dicendi  noviUUe  converteram.  nihil  de  me  dicam^  dicam  de  ceteris,  quorum  nemo 
erat  qui  (like  myself)  videretur  exquisUiue  quam  mdgua  hominum  etuduisse  litterit  quibue 
fons  perfectete  eloquentiae  continetur ;  nemo  qui  phUotophiam  .  .  .  iua  civile  .  .  . 
memoriam  rerum  Somanarum  teneret,  .  .  .  nemo  qui  breviter  arguteque  induso 
tidveraario  laxaret  iudicum  animot  atque  a  teveritate  paulieper  ad  hUaritatem  risum- 
que  iraduceretj  nemo  qui  dilatare  poeaet  aique  a  propria  €tc  definita  ditpuUUione 
liominie  ac  temporis  ad  communem  quaeelionem  univerei  generis  orationem  traducere, 
nemo  qui  ddedandi  gratia  digredi  parumpera  oaussoj  nemo  qui  ad  iracundiam  magno 
opere  iudieem,  nemo  qui  adfletum  posset  adducere,  nemo  qui  animum  eius  .  .  .  quo- 
cumque  res  postularet  impellers  ;  Cic.  orat.  106  nemo  orator  tam  muUa  ne  in  grtieco 
quidem  otio  scripsit  quam  muUa  sunt  nostraj  eaque  hane  ipsam  habent  quam  probo 
varietatem ;  cf .  Quint.  10,  1,  105-112.  12,  1,  19-21.  12,  10,  1^15.— Quint.  6,  8,  8 
non  solum  extra  iudida  sed  in  ipsis  etiam  orcUionibus  habitus  est  (Cie,)  nimius  risus 
affectator,  Cf.  Macros.  2,  1,  18.  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  599.  AHaacke,  de  Cic  in 
orationibus  faoetiia,  Burg  1886. 

2.  FHand  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encycl.  1,  17,  218.  Drumann,  GB.  6,  58a 
FBlass,  die  griech.  Beredsamkeit  (1865)  125.  AHaackk,  de  dispositione  orationum 
Cic,  Burg  1878. 
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8.  A  collection  of  Cicero's  orations  in  which  each  speech  formed  a  book  by  it- 
self seems  indicated  by  such  citations  as  Ghabis.  GL.  1,  868,  28  Cicero  cautarum 
decimo  tertio ;  Quimt.  5,  10,  96  Cicero  pro  Caecina  ,  ,  ,  et  alia  in  eodem  libro 
plurima, — On  the  M8S.  of  the  orations  see  the  references  under  each.  Collective 
MSS.  containing  more  than  one  oration  are  e.g.  the  following :  Vatic-Basilic  8. 
Petri  H  25  s.  YIII/IX  (facsim.  in  Chatelain  t.  26)  contains  Pis.,  Font.,  Flacc, 
Philipp. ;  Paris.  7794  s.  IX  (Chat.  t.  28)  contains  pridie  quam  iret  in  ezilium 
(§  180,  6),  post  red.  in  sen.,  poet  red.  ad  Quir.,  de  domo,  Sest.,  Yatin.,  de  prov. 
cons.,  de  har.  resp.,  Balb.,  Caei. ;  the  same  10  orations  together  with  the  Caesarianae 
(§  179,  41, 1)  are  to  be  found  in  the  Brussels  MS.  5845  s.  XII;  in  the  Monac  18787 
s.  X  (Chatelain  t.  27)  Philipp.,  pro  imp.  Pomp.,  MIL,  Sull.,  Plane,  Caec,  Marc — 
More  comprehensive  collections  especially  in  the  later  MSS.  e.g.  WolfenbtltteL  205 
s.  XV  (containing  88  speeches ;  Wbamfelheyeb,  cod.  W.  collatus,  Hannover  and 
Clausthal  1872-81  YI);  Laur.  48,  25  s.  XY  (Chatelain  t.  24)  gives  41  speeches; 
Yatic-Palat.  1525  s.  XY  (Chatelain  t.  25)  contains  most  of  the  speeches,  etc. — ^The 
Speeches,  or  separate  groups  of  them,  were  often  arranged  alphabetically  in  the 
earlier  MSS.  (cf.  Niebuhb  on  Cic  pFont.,  Bome  1820,  67 ;  see  §  179,  8,  2),  often 
chronologically  (so  e.g.  in  the  above-mentioned  Paris  7794  and  Bruss.  5845; 
HJoRDAN,  quaestt.  crit.,  KOnigsb.  1886,  8 ;  cf .  §  295,  2.  874,  5).  Groups  of  speeches 
on  similar  subjects  (Yerrinae,  Catilinariae,  Caesarianae,  Philippicae)  had  a  ten- 
dency to  separate  from  the  rest. 

4.  On  the  commentary  of  Asconius  see  §  295,  2 ;  the  scholia  Bobiensia  §  295,  4. 
The  so-called  scholiasta  Gronovianus  (see  also  §  177,  5  L  10)  extant  only  in  the 
Leid.  Yoss.  Q.  188  s.  X,  an  amalgamation  of  heterogeneous  commentaries,  gives 
elucidations  on  Yerr.  2,  1,  1-62  (this  is  the  earliest  portion,  about  s.  Y,  like  the 
Bobbio-echolia,  §  295,  4) ;  on  div.  in  Caec. ;  Yerr.  1,  16-20 ;  Yerr.  1,  1-45 ;  Catil. 
n-IY;  Lig. ;  Marc;  Deiot. ;  Boec  Am.;  de  imp.  Pomp.;  Mil.  ThStahol,  der 
sog.  Gronovscholiast,  Prague  1884.  GLandobaf  on  Cic.  Bosc.  p.  8  (§  179,  2.  2). 
MoicMSEN,  BhM.  16, 140. — Other  early  editors  and  commentators  of  Cic.  are  Fronto, 
Flavius  Caper,  Yolcacius,  Statilius  Maximus.  Also  Sacer :  see  §  179,  19,  1.  Cf. 
Prise.  GL.  3,  816,  2  commentatorea  probatiasimi  (of  the  orations). — ThStangl,  Eur 
Textkritik  der  Scholiasten  cic  Reden,  BhM.  39,  281.  428.  566. 

5.  Complete  editions  of  the  speeches  by  PManutius  (Yen.  1546  HI),  DLaxbinus 
(Yen.  1570  III),  IGGbaevius  (cum  nott.  varr.,  Amsterd.  1695-99  III),  BKlote  (Lps. 
1885-39  ni),  GLoNo,  with  notes,  Lond.  1855-62  lY. 

6.  Selected  speeches  for  the  use  of  schools  e.g.  by  JNMadvio  (12  Speeches 
Copenh.*  1858).  CHalm  (and  GLaubmann)  (18  Beden  erklftrt,  Berl.*-"  1882-86  YII) 
and  others.— Becent  editions  of  orationes  selectae :  that  of  the  Halle  Waisenhaus 
(«» 1883  cur.  OHeine)  ;  CHalm  (18  speeches  Berl.  •  1887),  AEberhard  and  W 
Hieschfeldee  (19  speeches  Lpz.*  1879,  see  also  AEbeehard,  lection.  Tull.  I, 
Lps.  1872).  HNohl.,  Lpz.  1884  sqq.  III.— Criticism  on  the  speeches:  Madvio, 
advers.  2,  194.  3,  111.  CALehmann,  Herm.  14,  212.  451.  621.  15,  848.  567.  WG 
Plutoers,  Muemos.  NS.  8,  845.  HKarsten,  spicil.  crit.  (Leid.  1881)  8.  AWeidnbr, 
adw.  Tull.,  Dortm.  1885. 

7.  Linguistic  works  on  the  speeches:  HMerguet,  Lexikon  zu  den  Beden  d. 
Cic,  Jena  1873-84  IY.-DBohde  (§  195,  10).  GHatz,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Stil.  (d. 
Hendiadys  in  Cics  Beden),  Schweinfurt  1886.  JStuaub,  de  tropis  et  figuris  in 
oratt.  Demosth.  et  Cic,  Aschaflfenb.  1883.  ABoschatt,  d.  Gebr.  der  Parenthesen 
in  Cic's  Beden  u.  rhett.  Schrr.,  Acta  semin.  ErJ.  3, 189.    Cf.  §  179, 1, 1. 

8.  Cicero^s  speeches  (all),  translated  by  CNOsiander,  Stuttg.  (Metzler).  Selected 
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speeches  translated  by  GWekdt,  Stnttg.  (Metzler,  Klass.  d.  Alt.)  1858;  EJenickb, 
Lpz.  (Engelmann)  1858  sqq. ;  JSiebelis,  Stnttg.  (Hoffinann)  1861  sqq. 

179.  The  extant  speeches  of  Cicero  are  in  chronological  order, 
as  follows : 

1)  pro  Quinctio,  delivered  a.  673/81,  an  action  in  iudicio,  in 
which  Cicero's  client  was  driven  to  the  necessity  of  being  the 
accuser,  and  demanded  the  decision  in  his  favour  of  a  previously 
formed  sponsio  praeiudicialis.  The  action  was  only  an  incident 
in  the  main  suit,  concerning  an  accusation  of  debt  against 
Quintius,  founded  on  an  agreement  for  partnership.  Cicero  does 
not  appear  to  have  won  his  cause. 

1.  In  the  earlier  speeches  Cioero  clings  somewhat  narrowly  and  rigidly  to  the 
scholastic  rules,  especially  to  the  rhetoric  of  Ck>mificius  (§  162),  while  the  phrase- 
ology appears  in  certain  respects  commonplace  as  well  as  archaic  in  comparison 
with  Cicero^s  later  and  thoroughly  formed  style.  In  these  speeches  also  he  is  often 
very  difflise,  for  his  forte  never  lay  in  terseness. — EWOlkflin,  PhiL  84,  142. 
GLandgraf,  de  Cic  elocutione  in  oratt.  pQu.  et  pBosc  Am.,  Wtlrcb.  1878.  H 
Hellmuth,  de  sermonis  proprietatibus  in  Cic.  prioribus  (from  678/81-686/69)  oratt., 
Acta  semin.  £rl.  1,  101.  PhTuielmamn,  see  §  162,  4 ;  by  the  same  writer  stilist. 
Bemerk.  zu  den  Jugendwerken  Gic^s,  Blfba3n<}W.  16,  202.  852.  Ebnst,  de  genere 
dieendi  et  composs.  rhetorica  in  prioribus  Cic.  oratt.,  Neuruppin  1885.  Cf.  inf. 
No.  26, 1, 1.  6. 

2.  In  publication,  Cicero  himself  seems  to  have  omitted  the  third  part  of  the 
speech  pQuinctio,  which  dealt  with  a  point  of  inferior  importance ;  cf.  §  44,  7. — 
Drumann,  GB.  8,  82.  5,  282.  FLKeller,  Semestria  ad  M.  Tull.  Cic.  1, 1  (Zttr.  1842) ; 
also  Bachofen,  in  Bichter's  Jahrb.  1842,  961,  and  Mommsen,  Zf AW.  1845,  1086. 
SJEBau,  disput.  juridica  ad  Cic.  pQu.,  Leid.  1825.  JFbei,  der  Bechtsstreit  des 
P.  Quinctius,  Ztlr.  1852.  SBenfet,  zur  jurist.  Erkl.  d.  Bede  pro  Q.,  Phil.  10, 126. 
WOetlino,  Cic.'s  Quinctiana,  z.  Verstftndnis  u.  zur  rhetor.  Wtlrdigung,  Oldenb. 
1882.    BKlotz,  adnotatt.  ad  Cic  or.  Quinet,  Lps.  1862. 

8.  With  the  exception  of  inconsiderable  fragments  in  the  Turin  Palimpsest, 
s.  rV/V  (see  APbyron,  Cic.  oratt.  p.  Scauro  etc.  p.  214,  cf.  §  180,  2)  this  speech  is 
only  preserved  in  later  MSS.  s.  XY.,  e.g,  in  the  Bern.  214,  Genev.  101  and  in  the 
Paris  MSS.  coUated  in  Keller  (n.  2). 

2)  pro  Sex.  Roscio  Amerino,  a.  674/80,  a  successful  defence 
against  a  charge  of  parricide.  The  cause  was  a  difficult  one 
inasmuch  as  the  real  adversary  was  a  favourite  of  the  dictator 
Sulla,  and  the  mere  fact  that  Cicero  notwithstanding  took  up  the 
defence,  as  well  as  his  boldness  toward  Sulla,  combined  with  tact, 
in  conducting  the  case,  told  in  his  favour.  This  speech  also  is 
constructed  in  strict  accordance  with  scholastic  rules,  diffuse  in 
style  and  rhetorically  embellished. 

1.  Gic.  Brat.  812.  816.    Orat.  107.    Quikt.  12,  6,  4.    DsuiuLinr,  GB.  5,  284. 
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ANiKL,  abondantiam  iuvenilem  in  or.  pB.  A.  apparentem  notayit,  Kempten  1886. 
EWOlfflih,  Phil.  84, 142.    GLamdoraf,  see  §  179, 1,  L 

2.  The  oration  was  known  already  to  Petrarch.  AHobtib,  Cic  nelle  opere  de 
Petr.,  Trieste  1878.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered  by  Poggio  (about  1415)  in 
Gallis  together  with  the  pro  Murena  (likewise  the  speeches  pCaec,  de  leg.  agr.,  in 
Pis.,  pBab.  Poet.,  pBab.  perduellionis  reo,  pBosc.  com.):  accordingly  there  are 
only  late  copies  e.g.  WolfenbtLttel.  205,  Monac  15784,  La^.  26,  Laur.  48,  25  (=Lag. 
25;  Chatelaih  t.  24). — Separate  editions  by  E08Enbr9goen  (with  introd.  and 
commentary,  Brunswick  1844),  GWGossrau  (Quedlinb.  1858),  CHalm  (Ausgew. 
Eedpn  I,  Berl.»o  1886),  SKarstbh  (Utr.  1861),  FEichteb  (Lpz.*  1877  by  AFleckeiseh, 
cf.  the  same  JJ.  98,  548).  Published  and  explained,  together  with  the  schoL 
Gronov.,  by  GLahdqraf,  Erl.  1884.  A  school  edition  by  the  same  writer,  Gk)tha 
1882.    EHDoNKiH  (after  Halm),  Lond.*  1882. — Criticism :  AEbbbhard,  lect.  tulL  1 

(1872),  5.      U  W BAMPELME YER,  Ood.  Wolfeub.  2,  XXII. 

3)  pro  Q.  Eoscio  Comoedo,  according  to  the  ordinary  as- 
sumption delivered  a.  678/76.  The  speech  turns  upon  a  slave 
(Panurgus),  whom  the  prosecutor,  0.  Fannius  Chaerea,  had  sent 
to  Boscius  for  the  purpose  of  histrionic  study,  the  agreement 
being  that  the  profit  anticipated  from  the  art  of  the  slave  should 
be  divided  between  the  master  and  teacher.  But  a  certain 
Flavins,  having  killed  Panurgus,  had  paid  damages  first  to 
Boscius  and  then  to  Fannius,  which  are  now  to  be  divided  be- 
tween the  two. 

1.  Untbrholzneb,  d.  Bede  f.  d.  Schansp.  B.,  in  Savigny^s  Zeitschr.  1,  248. 
GFPucHTA,  civilistische  Schriften  (1851)  272.  GEHeimbach,  observatt.  inr.  rom. 
(Lps.  1884)  18.  EHuscHKE  in  Bichter's  krit.  Jahrb.  1840,  481.  MAvBethmann- 
HoLLWEo,  r5m.  Civilproz.  2  (Bonn  1865),  804.  JBaron,  Zeitschr.  d.  Savigny-Stift. 
1, 116.  EBuHSTRAT,  ib.  8,  84.  Drumann,  GB.  5,  846,  who  gives  the  date  as  not 
earlier  than  686/68.    See  for  a  different  calculation  Landoraf  (§  179,  1, 1),  app.  1. 

2.  The  beginning  of  the  speech,  together  with  the  close  of  that  pro  C.  Babirio 
perduellionis  reo  (no.  19),  which  in  the  MS.  found  by  Poggio  (see  above  no.  2,  2) 
immediately  preceded  it,  has  been  lost  in  consequence  of  a  few  leaves  having  fallen 
out.  See  Baiter-Halm  Cic.  2,  iii. — MSS.  Laur.  48,  25.  Monac.  (bibl.  Electoral.  68) 
and  others. — Or.  pB.  C.  ed.,  adnott.  illustr.  CASchmidt,  Lps.  1889. — Translated 
by  EOsenbrCggen,  in  Jahn^s  Archiv.  11,  554. 

4)  pro  M.  Tullio,  delivered  before  reciperatores  a.  682/72  or 
683/71,  a  suit  in  Tuliios'  name  against  a  neighbour  of  his,  a 
veteran  soldier  of  Sulla's,  P.  Fabius,  who  had  destroyed  Tullius' 
country  house  in  the  territory  of  Thurii. 

1.  Tag.  dial.  20  qui9  (nunc)  de  exceptione  et  formula  perpetietur  iUa  immerua 
volumina  quae  pro  M,  T\iUio  aut  A.  Caecina  legimuaf  Cf.  Jul.  Victor  p.  240  Or.= 
419  Halm.  Schol.  Bob.  pMil.  p.  278  Or. — Drumamh  6B.  5,  258  assigns  the  speech 
to  a.  682. 

2.  Preserved  only  in  a  very  incomplete  form  in  two  palimpsests  s.  lY/Y  at 
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Turin  and  Milan :  first  edited  by  AFetron  and  AMai,  see  §  180, 2.  See  the  same 
section  for  CBeier^s  edition. — PhEHuschkk's  text  and  commentary  in  JGHuschke^s 
anal.  lit.  (Lps.  1826)  77.  Keller,  semestr.  1,  8,  658  (with  a  new  collation  of  the 
palimpsests).  PKrOgeb,  Herm.  5,  146. — CBbier,  inrispr.  in  Cic.  p.  T.,  Jahn's 
Jahrb.  1  (1826),  214.    FKvSaviohy,  verm.  Schrift.  8,  228. 

6)  Divinatio  (in  Caecilium),  by  which  Cicero  (a.  684/70) 
secured  to  himself  the  right  of  appearing  as  accuser  of  Verres 
(opposing  Hortensius),  in  the  place  of  the  harmless  Q.  Caecilius 
Niger  who  had  been  put  forward  by  Verres ;  and 

6-11)  in  Verrem,  on  account  of  his  exactions  in  his  prae- 
torian province  of  Sicily,  6  speeches  in  two  actiones.  In  the  first 
actio  on  the  6th  August  684/70  Cicero  delivered  the  first  oration 
as  an  introduction  to  the  prosecution  proper.  After  this  during 
the  nine  days  which  the  case  occupied  he  brought  in  the  counts 
of  the  accusation  one  by  one,  giving  merely  the  heads,  and  letting 
the  witnesses  and  documents  plead  for  themselves.  Then,  when 
the  defendant,  foreseeing  the  adverse  verdict,  had  voluntarily 
gone  into  exile,  Cicero  elaborated  his  rich  materials  in  the  five 
books  of  the  actio  secunda :  de  praetura  urbana,  de  iurisdictione 
Siciliensi,  de  frumento,  de  signis,  de  suppliciis.  In  these  orations, 
which  were  never  actually  delivered,  Cicero  speaks  as  if  Verres 
had  put  in  an  appearance  at  the  second  hearing  (accusatio),  and 
as  if  these  speeches  might  still  influence  the  final  decision.  They 
rank  among  the  finest  of  Cicero's  orations  on  account  of  the  rich- 
ness of  the  subject-matter,  and  the  liveliness  and  lucidity  of  the 
exposition. 

1.  Gaecilins  (of  Sicily)  was  dxe\ev$€piKbs  ApOptaros,  hoxot  rtp  lovdat^ew  (Plut. 
Cic.  7).  LFrieolIndee,  Sittengesch.^  8, 578.  Hence  Cicero's  witticism :  quid  ludaeo 
cum  verre  f  (Plut.  1  J.). — J  wSluiter,  de  Cic.  div.  in  Caec.,  Leid.  1882. 

2.  Druxann,  GB.  5,  268. 827.  Ps.-A8ooh.  p.  97-218  Or.  Schol.  Gron.  p.  882- 
495  Or.  KOmig,  de  Cic.  in  Yerr.  artis  operam  aestimatore,  Jever  1868.  WGOhlimg, 
de  Cic.  artis  aestimatore,  HaUe  1877.  HDboenkolb,  die  lex  Hieronica  .  .  ., 
Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Yerrinen,  Berl.  1861.  WGPlutoebs,  emendatt.  in  Cic.  Yerr.  act. 
U.  1.  2  et  8  (Leid.  1865)  and  lectt.  TulL  (ib.  1856)  p.  8-43.  LSchwabe  (on  Yerr. 
lY),  Phil.  80,  811.    KLehrs,  wissensch.  Mon.-Bl.  1878,  45.    CJacoby,  Phil.  41, 178. 

8.  The  most  important  MSS.  of  the  Yerrinae  are  the  Paris  7774  A  s.  IX  (now 
only  for  b.  4  and  5 :  but  at  one  time  it  contained  aU  the  Yerrinae :  EThomas,  rev. 
de  phil.  9,  167.  Facsim.  Chatblaih  t.  81,  1),  the  Yatican  palimpsest  (Begin.  2077 
s.  lY  ?  facsim.  Zahobm.  and  Wattbnb.  pi.  4.  Chatelaik  t.  82),  Paris  7776  s.  XI 
(Chatslain  t.  81,  2),  Lagom.  29  and  42,  two  WolfenbUttel  MSS.  (dependent  on  the 
Paris  7774  A ;  on  this  cf .  HNohl,  Herm.  20,  56)  and  others.  A  leaf  of  a  palimpsest 
(s.  m?)  for  Yerr.  2, 1,  44-45  in  Turin  (Chatelaik  t.  80).  Cf.  NMadvio,  op.  ac.  1, 
828.  CHalm,  MOnch.  G^.  Anz.  1858,  no.  29-68.  Notwithstanding  its  age  the 
Yatican  palimpsest  most  be  used  with  caution.   HMxubkl,  utri  Yerrinarum  oodici 
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inaior  fides  habenda  sit,  Palimps.  Vat.  an  Begio  Paris.,  BerL  1876.  UJjwMOller's 
Cic  2, 1,  XL. — HKarbaum,  de  auctor.  et  fide  grammaticoram  lat.  in  oonstit.  lect.  in 
Verr.,  Diss.  Hal.  6,  71.— Editions  of  the  Verr.  by  CGZumpt  (Berl.  1831 :  the  text  by 
itself,  ib.  1880),  GLomg  (with  a  commentary,  Lond.*  1862).  Separate  editions  of 
b.  II  by  Cbeuseb  and  Moser,  Gott.  1847. — Speech  against  Gaecil.  and  against  Verr. 
lY  and  V,  explained  by  CHalm  (ausgew.  Beden  II,  BerL*  1882).  The  same 
speeches  singly  by  FBichtbr  and  AEbbkhard  (Div.  in  Caecil.  Lpz.'  1879).  Div. 
and  in  Verr.  act  I  by  WEHbitlahd  and  HGowie,  Camb.  1877,  the  same  by 
JBKiHO,  Lond.  1887.— B.  IV  and  V  by  EThomas,  Par.  1886. 86.  B IV  translated 
from  the  text  of  KLehrs  by  OPfundther,  KOnigsb.  1879. 

12)  pro  M.  Fonteio,  a.  685/69,  an  actio  repetnndarum,  not 
completely  preserved. 

1.  We  owe  the  greater  part  of  what  is  preserved  to  the  Vatic-Basilic  (see 
§  178,  8).  Niebuhr  (§  180,  2)  added  from  the  palimps.  Palatino-Vaticanus  24  s.  V 
(Ghatelain  t.  82)  new  fragments  of  the  first  part  (see  these  also  in  AMai^s  class, 
anct.  2,  868);  others  from  a  MS.  s.  XII  in  Cues  near  Tr^es  have  been  added 
by  JKlbim  (cf.  §  180,  2)  p.  57.— On  the  substance  of  the  speech  see  Dbuicaiin, 
GB.  5,  829.     ABScHMEiDBB,  quaestt.  in  Cic.  p.  Font,  Lps.  1876. 

13)  pro  Caecina,  a.  68B/69,  delivered  before  reciperatores,  on 
a  suit  concerning  an  inheritance,  at  least  the  letter  of  the  law 
being  on  Cicero's  side. 

1.  Cic  orat.  102.  Cf .  Tag.  dial.  20  (above  p.  284, 1.  4  from  the  end).  Quint.  5, 
10,  96.    The  advocate  of  the  defendant  (L.  Aebutios)  was  C.  Piso. 

2.  The  best  MSS.:  Monac.  18787  (Tegemseensis)  s.  XI,  Barolinensis  (Erfurtensis) 
s.  Xn  (cf.  EWuNDER,  variae  lectt  librorum  aliquot  Cic.  ex  cod.  Erfurt.,  Lps.  1827 
p.  87),  fragments  in  the  Turin  palimps.,  see  above  no.  4,  2. — Separate  editions  by 
CAJoRDAN  (Lps.  1847,  supplement  to  this  de  cod.  Tegemseensi,  Lps.  1848).— 
PhEHuschkk  in  JGHuschke's  analect.  lit.  164.  Drumann,  GB.  5,  885.  FLEjsllbr, 
semestr.  lib.  11  (Zttr.  1848)  and  also  Mommseh,  ZfAW.  1845.  no.  186.  CAJobdah 
in  his  prolegg.,  and  for  the  contrary  view  OZevss,  ZfAW.  1848,  865.  AHGZim- 
MERXANN,  de  A.  Caecina  (1852),  p.  6.  BKlotz,  adnott  ad  Cic  Caecin.,  Lps.  1866. 
67  II.  JNMadvio,  udsigt  of  phiL-hist.  samf.  virksomh.  1878/80, 11.  CMFranckem, 
Mnemos.  9,  245. 

14)  de  imperio  Cn.  Pompei,  delivered  a.  688/66  when 
Cicero  was  praetor,  in  support  of  the  lex  Manilia.  The  praise  of 
Pompey  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  the  arrangement  is  scholasti- 
cally  strict,  but  the  style  is  masterly. 

1.  Cic.  de  or.  102.  Promto  p.  221.  Cf.  Schol.  Gronov.  p.  487-442  Or.— MSS. 
are  the  Erfurtensis  (see  above  no.  18,  2),  then  the  Tegems.  which  is  here  incomplete 
(above  no.  13,  2)  and  to  supplement  it  the  Hildeshemensis  s.  XIII  (HNohl,  Herm. 
21,  193)  and  others.  Drumann,  GE.  5,  856.  ANikl,  levitatem  et  fallaciam  argu- 
mentationis  in  Cic.  or.  etc.  ostend.,  Kempten  1842.  Bauermeibtbr,  Cic.  Bede  de 
imp.  P.  nach  ihrem  rhet.  Werte,  Luckau  1861.  Editions  by  CBbnbckb  (Lps.  1884), 
CHalm  (Lps.  1849  and  ausgew  Edn.  I,  Berl.»o  1866),  GWGossrau  (Quedlinb.  1854), 
FEicHTER  (Lpz.'  1888  by  AEderhard).  ADeuerling,  Qotha  1884.  ASWilkihs 
(after  Halm),  Lond.«  1885. 
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15)  pro  A.  Clnentio  Habito,  defence  against  a  charge  of 
poisoning,    a.  688/66. 

1.  Quint.  2, 17,  21  Cicero  $e  tenelMnu  cffudi$9€  iudieUmi  in  causa  Cluentii  ghriatui 
est,  Cf.  ib.  4,  5, 11.  6,  5,  9.  11, 1,  61-68.  74.  Apoll.  Sid.  ep.  8, 10  M.  TuUius  .  .  . 
pro  CluctUio  ipse  se  viciL — MSS. :  Monac.  15784,  Laur.  48, 12  and  51. 10 ;  Wolfenbutt. 
205.  Fragmente  in  the  Turin  palimpsest.— Editions  by  JClassbh,  Bonn  1881, 
WBamsat,  Oxf  .•  1888.  WYFausset,  Lond.'  1888. — Discussions  of  the  legal  points 
Brumanh,  GB.  5,  860.  GNiemeyer,  der  Prozess  gegen  CI.,  Kiel  1871.  CBardt,  zu 
Cics  Cluentiana.  Neuwied  1878.  HNettlbship,  Lectures  and  Essays  (Lond.  1885)  67. 

16-18)  The  three  speeches  de  lege  agraria  contra  P.  Ser- 
vilium  Eullum,  the  earliest  of  Cicero's  consular  speeches  (a. 
691/63),  combating  the  immoderate  proposals  of  the  popular  tri- 
bune Servilius  to  appoint  a  (democratic)  committee  of  ten  with 
the  most  extensive  powers  concerning  the  purchase  and  distri- 
bution of  land  in  Italy.  His  proposal  (which  was  also  directed 
against  Pompey)  is  impugned  by  Cicero  apparently  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  The  first  speech  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
Jan.  1,  only  the  conclusion  being  extant,  the  second  and  third 
(short)  are  addressed  to  the  people,  while  a  fourth  speech  (like- 
wise short)  has  not  come  down  to  us. 

1.  A  summary  of  his  consular  speeches  is  given  by  Gicibo  himself  Att.  2, 1,  8. 
QoiHT.2,16,  7. 

2.  Best  MSS.:  Pithoeanus,  Erfurtensis  (see  above  no.  18,  2),  Erlangens.  88. 
HEbeling,  codicis  Lagom.  9  auctoritas  in  oratt.  de  lege  agr.,  cum  mantissa  de 
cod.  Paris.  7774,  Brunswick  1868.— Bee  et  expl.  AWZumpt,  Beri.  1861  (cf. 
FBiCHTER,  JJ.  87,  251).— Dbumavn,  GB.  8,  152.  LLanob,  rOm.  Altert.  8,  281. 
MoMMSKir,  BG.  8*,  182. — HGGkbhart,  obss.  in  Gic  de  1.  agr.,  Hof  1851.  HSchwarz, 
miscellanea  philol.  (Lpe.  1878),  8-24 ;  coniectan.  critt.  in  Cic  oratt.  (Hirschb.  1888). 
HTKabstkn,  Mnemos.  NS.  6, 288.  482.  Haxnickb,  on  Cic.*s  speeches  de  lege  agr., 
Stettin  1888. 

19)  pro  C.  Eabirio  perduellionis  reo,  a.  691/63. 

1.  Incompletely  preserved  (the  conclusion  is  missing,  see  above  no.  8,  2)  in 
late  MSS.  which  rest  upon  Poggio's  discoveries  see  above  no.  2,  2 ;  in  addition 
Niebuhr  in  1820  published  a  few  fragments  from  a  palimps.  Palatino-Yati- 
canus  (§180,  2).— An  early  commentator  ap.  Charib.  GL.  1,  211,  20  quod  iudidi 
genus  (Babirius  perduell.  reus  is  previously  mentioned)  Sacer  in  eandem  orationem 
M.  TuUii  db  Horatio  sumptum  ait  etc. — On  this  subject  cf.  Mommsen,  BG.  8*,  169. 
BLallieb,  rev.  hist.  12  (1880),  257.  HWibz,  JJ.  119,  177.  HPutsche,  d.  genus 
iudicii  der  Bede  Gic  pBab.,  Jena  1881. — Separate  ed.  by  WEHeitland,  Cambr. 
1882. 

20-23)  The  four  speeches  in  L.  Catilinam,  treating  of  the 
Catilinarian  conspiracy,  the  first  delivered  in  the  Senate  on 
Nov.  8.  691/63  and  charging  Catiline  with  his  latest  steps ;  the 
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second,  of  Nov.  9,  informing  the  people  of  the  events  in  the 
Senate  and  of  Catiline's  departure  from  Rome ;  the  third,  of  the 
evening  of  Dec.  3,  acquainting  the  people  with  the  imprisonment 
of  the  Catilinarians  left  at  Eome  and  the  evidence  of  the  letters 
seized  on  the  Allobroges;  the  fourth  pronounced  in  the  Senate 
on  Dec.  5,  and  recommending  the  immediate  execution  of  the 
prisoners. 

1.  On  the  events  themselves  see  esp.  Drumakn  GB.  5,  877.  EHaobv,  Catilina, 
KOnigsb.  1854.  Mommsen,  BG.  d«,  175;  Herm.  1,  484.  FBaur  in  the  Progr.  v. 
Buchsweiler  1875;  Wllrtt.  Korresp.-Bl.  1870,  24.  198.  252.  LLanob,  rOm.  Alter- 
ttimer  8  (1871),  216.  CHachtmamm,  die  chronol.  Bestimmnng  von  Gic.  in  Cat.  I  a. 
n,  Seehansen  1877.  AWeidneb,  Phil.  Anz.  a  410.  AWZumpt,  JJ.  Suppl.  vol.  7, 
577  and  esp.  CJohm,  die  Entstehnngsgesch.  der  Catilinar.  YerschwOrang,  ibid.  8, 
708.  782 ;  JJ.  181,  841.  JOoobek,  wann  hat  Cic.  in  Gat  I  u.  II  gehalten  ?  Budolfs- 
wert  1878.  79  II.  AKOhm,  quo  die  Cio.  or.  in  Cat.  I  habuerit,  BresL  1885. — 
EvStern,  Catil.  u.  d.  Parteik&mpfe  in  Bom  der  Jahre  66-68,  Dorp.  1888. 

2.  FA  Wolf  was  probably  joking  when  he  disputed  the  genuineness  of  one  of 
these  speeches,  though  even  later  on  he  upheld  this  view,  always  ambiguously, 
of  altera  ex  mediis  duabus.  Acting  on  this  hint,  ingenious  writers  insisted  on 
*  demonstrating  ^  the  spuriousness  first  of  or.  2  or  8,  then  of  4,  and  lastly  even  of 
1 !  This  dust-cloud  of  criticism  has  long  since  been  laid.  On  this  question  see 
the  appropriate  observations  of  Dbumanm,  GB.  5,  470.  Also  Maovio,  Op.  acad. 
2,  888.  WBlUMLEiH,  Zf AW.  1888,  66.  EHaoeh,  de  Cic.  Catilinariis  ad  .  .  . 
GK>ttholdium,  KOnigsb.  1851.  Moderate  criticism,  which  does  not  presume  spurious- 
ness on  the  ground  of  any  seeming  or  even  actual  defect,  will  be  obliged  to  leave 
these  speeches  to  Cicero. 

8.  These  orations  are  preserved  in  very  numerous  MSS.,  some  exceedingly 
corrupt;  among  the  best  are  e.g.  Laur.  45,  2  s.  XrV=Lagom.  62  (CALehmavm, 
Herm.  14,  625.  CFWMOllebs  Cic.  2,  2,  lxiv),  Ambros.  C.  29  inf .  s.  X  (Baitbs, 
Phil.  20,  885.  Facsim.  Chatelain  t.  28,  8),  the  Monacenses  15964  s.  XI  (Chatelain 
t.  27,  8),  4611  s.  Xn,  7809  s.  Xm.— Editions  by  CBenecke  (Lpz.  1828),  CHalm 
(Ausgew,  Bdn.  HI,  Berl."  1886),  FBichter  (Lpz.*  1882  by  AEberhard).  KHacht- 
MANN,  Gotha  ^  1886.  APasdera,  Turin  1885.  ASWilkins  (after  Halm  with  many 
additions),  Lond.^  1879. 

24)  pro  L.  Murena,  a  successfiil  defence  of  the  consul  elect 
L.  Licinius  Murena,  who  was  prosecuted  under  the  lex  Tullia 
de  ambitu  (Nov.  691/63).  It  is  not  very  convincing,  but  in- 
genious and  lively,  with  all  sorts  of  witticisms  on  jurisprudence 
and  Stoicism,  representatives  of  which  were  then  Cicero's  oppo- 
nents, Ser.  Sulpicius  Rufus  and  M.  Cato ;  the  speaker  likewise 
cleverly  plays  upon  the  jurors'  dread  of  Catiline  gaining  the 
consulship.  The  speech  does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
delivered  in  quite  the  same  form  in  which  it  was  published. 

1.  In  57  only  the  headings  of  the  sections  de  Pottumii  criminilms,  de  Servii 
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(Mdoleacentis  are  given ;  see  §  44,  7.  There  are  also  a  few  accidental  gaps  in  our 
text  towards  the  end,  e^.  78.  80. 85. 

2.  Quint.  11, 1,  69  sq.  Plut.  Cic.  85.  Dbumaitn,  GB.  4, 187.  5,  477.  Nikbuhb, 
kl.  Schr.  2,  218.  Boot,  de  emendanda  et  explicanda  Cic.  or.  pMar.,  Mnemosyne 
5,  847.  GSoROF,  de  Cic.  pM.  or.  comment,  critica.  I,  Potsd.  1861.  Other  critical 
contributions  by  JFCCampe  (  JJ.  98,  179)  and  Ttopfel  (ibid.  99,  856.  101,  821. 
108,  264.  504.  728.  105,  668).  LUrlichs,  BhM.  88,  158.  CMFbancken,  Mnemos. 
NS.  5,  295.  JYOlkel,  JJ.  118,  506.  WHBoschbb,  JJ.  181,  877.  AGbumme,  Cic. 
or.  pMnr.  dispositio,  Gera  1887. 

8.  The  MSS.,  which  are  of  late  date  throughout,  are  all  derived  from  the  one 
brought  to  Italy  by  Poggio  (see  above  no.  2, 2).  CHalm,  die  Hss.  ku  Cic.  pMur. 
MOnch.  SBer.  1861, 1, 487.  On  the  WolfenbatteL  205  see  Wrampklxetxr  (§  178,  9) 
P.  n-IV,  Hannov.  1874-78.— Editions :  Bee.  et  explicavit  AWZumpt,  Berl.  1859 
(discussions  concerning  it  between  CHalm  and  AWZumpt  in  the  ZfGW.  14,  881. 
15,  887.  16,  887.  888).  Explained  by  GTischeb  (Berl.  1861),  CHalm  (Ausgew. 
Bdn.  VII,  Berl.«  1888),  HAKoch  (and  GLandorap,  LpK.<  1885),  WEHeitlamd, 
Camb.«  1877.— Translated  by  GWbhdt,  Stuttg.  1889. 

25)  pro  P.  (Cornelio)  Sulla,  of  the  year  692/62,  a  successfiil 
defence  against  a  charge  of  participation  in  the  Catilinarian 
conspiracy. 

L  ScHOL.  Bob.  p.  859-869  Or.  Gkll.  12,  12,  2.— Best  MSS. :  Monac.  18787 
(Tegemseensis)  and  Palatine- Vaticanus  1525. — GEJEvbbts,  de  Cic.  or.  p.  Sylla, 
Nymwegen  1835*.  MSbtfpsbt,  ep.  crit.  ad  C.  Halmium  de  Cic.  p.  Sulla  et  Sest. 
orr.,  Berl.  1848,  together  with  Halm,  JJ.  55,  80.  CCampe,  Beitr.  zur  Kritik  des 
Cic.  1  (Greiffenberg  1860),  21.— Editions  by  EHFrotscher  (Lpe.  1881 ;  commentary 
1882),  CHalm  (Lpe.  1845  and  Ausgew.  Bdn.  VII,  Berl.«  1888),  FBichtsb  (and 
GLamdoraf,  Lpz.i  1885),  JSBeid  (Cambr.  1882). 

26)  pro  Arc  hi  a,  delivered  a.  692/62  in  defence  of  the  con- 
tested citizenship  of  Archias. 

1.  The  speech  abounds  in  declamation  and  its  genuineness  was  questioned  on 
that  ground  by  CWSchrOoeb  (Lpz.  1818),  who  was  opposed  by  FPlatz  (Seebode^s 
krit.  Arch.  1820-22) ;  but  JCWBOchneb  (Schwerin  1889. 1841)  raised  new  doubts, 
which  were  answered  by  JLattmann  (Gott.  1847) ;  yet  why  should  not  Cicero 
have  indulged  in  declamation  ?  Cf.  IHSchmeitheb,  Mnemosyne  5, 115 ;  also  Tag. 
dial.  87  nee  Ciceronem  magnum  ortUorem  P.  Quintiu$  defenaus  out  Lidniua  Archi<M 
faciunt:  CcUUina  et  MUo  et  Verret  et  Antoniue  hane  illi/amam  eircumdederunt. 

2.  Best  MSS. :  Bruxellensis  (Gemblacensis)  5852  s.  XI/XII  (Facsim.  Chatelain 
t.  88),  Erfurtcnsis  s.  XII  (see  above  no.  18,  2). — Editions  by  BSTtBENBUBO  (Lps. 

1882.  Lpz.  1889),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Bdn.  Ill,  Berl."  1886),  FBichter  (Lpz.*  1884 
by  AEbebhabd),    ^Thomas  (avec  une  nouvelle  collation  de  G^mblac.  etc.),  Paris 

1883.  PThomas,  Mons  1882.    JSBeid,  Cambr.>  1884. 

8.  For  explanations  see  Schol.  Bob.  p.  858-859  Or.  FJacobs  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber^s  Allg.  Enc.  I,  5, 187.  Dbumann,  GB.  4, 199.  Schneitheb,  Mnemos.  5, 118. 
CAuTENBiETH,  Blfbayr  GW.  8,  822. 

27)  pro  L.  (Valeric)  Flacco,  of  a.  696/B9,  a  successful  de- 
fence against  an  actio  repetundarum  raised  by  D.  Laelius. 

1.  Macbob.  2, 1,  18  pro  L,  Flacco^  quern  repetundarum  reum  ioci  opportunitate 
B.L.  U 
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de  manifutittumis  ertmin%bu»  exemit,  is  iocu$  in  oreUione  non  exatat :  mihi  ex  librm 
IStrii  Bibaeuli  nolua  eat, — There  is  at  the  beginning  of  the  speech  a  lacuna  which 
AMai  has  partially  filled  in  by  the  aid  of  the  scholiasta  Bobiensis  (§  295,  4)  and 
from  a  cod.  Ambros.  (§  180,  2).  The  chief  MS.  is  the  Vatic.  Basilic,  s.  Vm/IX 
(§  178,  8),  which  however  contains  only  §  89-54  (new  collation  ap.  ABbiffer- 
scHEiD,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1885/86).  Also  Mon.  15784,  Bern.  854.  There  is  no 
extant  MS.  evidence  for  §  75-88 :  according  to  the  account  of  KPeutinger  they 
were  first  printed,  from  a  MS.  which  is  now  lost,  in  the  edition  of  AOratander, 
Basel  1528.  Cf.  Mommben,  Herm.  18, 160.— WOetlino,  librorum  mss.  Cic  pFlacco 
condicio,  Hameln  1872.— Dbuhann,  QE.  6,  619.— WGPluyoebs,  lect.  tuU.  (Leid. 
1856),  44.  CAJoBDAH,  annotate  critt.,  Soest  1868.  JFOCampb,  zu  Cic.  p.  FL, 
Progr.  V.  Greiffenberg  1879.  HTKabsteh,  Mnemos.  NS.  7,  800.  BDarbstb,  M6L 
Graux  (Par.  1884)  7. — An  annotated  edition  by  AduMbsnil,  Lpz.  1888. 

28-31)  Four  speeches  post  reditum,  viz.  (28)  oratio  cum 
senatui  gratias  egit ;  (29)  cum  populo  gratias  egit ;  (30)  de  domo 
sua  ad  pontifices,  to  prove  the  invalidity  of  the  consecration  of 
the  site  of  his  house  by  Clodius  and  his  legal  claim  to  its  restitu- 
tion, all  three  of  September  697/67 ;  (31)  de  haruspicum  responsis, 
of  a.  698/66  and  caused  by  the  declaration  of  the  haruspices,  that 
sacred  institutions  were  being  violated,  a  declaration  explained 
by  Clodius  of  Cicero's  house  (as  a  consecrated  site),  but  which 
Cicero  applies  to  Clodius  himself. 

1.  The  first  speech  is  an  expression  of  thanks  for  the  efforts  of  the  Senate  in 
favour  of  Gioero^s  return  (ad  Att.  4, 1,  5).  For  the  third  speech  cf.  ad  Att.  4,  2,  2. 
Quint.  10, 1,  28 ;  for  the  fourth  Ascom.  p.  69  Or.  62,  K.-8.  (de  arusp.  response) 
and  Quint.  5, 11,  42. 

2.  The  second  speech,  ad  Quirites,  ccinnot  be  proved  genuine  by  external 
arguments,  and  there  are  various  reasons  to  suspect  it  on  internal  grounds. 
MLamge,  de  Cic.  altera  post  reditum  oratione,  Lpz.  1875 ;  IwMOller,  JB.  1874/75, 
1,  689. — The  other  three  are  undoubtedly  genuine,  though  they  have  been  fre- 
quently impugned.  JMarkland  (Remarks  on  the  epistles  of  Cic.  to  Brutus  etc. 
with  a  dissertation  upon  four  orations  ascribed  to  Cic,  Lond.  1745,  cf.  Wolffs 
edition  p.  xlvii)  was  strongly  supported  in  his  doubts  by  PA  Wolf  (Cic.  quae 
vulgo  feruntur  oratt.  IV  etc.,  Berl.  1801),  whose  views  were  adopted  by  SchUtz, 
Orelli,  CLKayser  (in  the  edition  by  him  and  Baiter  4,  IX)  and  others.  Various 
discussions  thereon.  More  recent  literature:  Dbumann,  GB.  2,800.811.  GLah- 
MEYER,  orat.  de  harusp.  resp.  habitae  originem  TuUianam  etc.,  Q6tt,  1849; 
WHoFFMAMN,  de  fide  et  auctor.  orat.  Cic.  de  bar.  resp..  Burg  1878  (in  answer  to 
the  arguments  for  spuriousness  advanced  by  SPPompe  van  Meerdebvoobt,  ad  or. 
q.  Cic.  fertur  de  har.  resp.,  Leid.  1850).  ADietzsch,  tlber  die  Halmsche  Ausgabe 
der  Beden  Ciceros  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  ftir  die  Untersuchung  der  angefochtenen 
Beden,  BhM.  12,  529.  CHOGrotenfeldt,  de  or.  Cic.  de  domo  inventione  et  dis- 
positione,  Helsingf.  1879.  CBOck,  de  Cic.  or.  de  domo,  Munich.  1881. — LLanob, 
spicil.  in  Cic.  de  domo,  Lps.  1880.    HJordan,  quaestt.  crit.,  KOnigsb.  1886. 

8.  The  best  MS.  is  the  Parisinus  7794  s.  IX  (see  concerning  it  CHalm,  BhM. 
9,  821),  also  Erlang.  88  Bruxell.  5845  s.  XII.— HWaonkr,  Cic.  or.  post  red.  in 
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senatu  rec,  scriptorae  var.  adiecit,  prolegomenU  instruxit,  anuotationibus  .  .  . 
explanavit,  defendit,  Lpa.  s.  a."  (1858). — Criticism:  HTKabsten,  Mnemos.  NS. 
7,  399. 

32)  pro  P.  Sestio,  of  March  698/66,  a  successful  defence 
against  a  suit  de  vi,  in  which  Cicero  avails  himself  of  all  the 
resources  of  oratory.  The  orator  speaks,  however,  at  greater 
length  of  himself  and  the  aristocratic  party  than  of  the  accusa- 
tion and  the  accused. 

1.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  4,  1  Sestiua  noUer  ahtcivtui  est  a.  d,  V.  Id,  Mari.^  et  .  .  , 
omnibus  sententiis  absolutui  e$L  .  .  .  scito  not  in  to  iudicio  eonteeutos  esse  ut  omnium 
grcttissimi  videremur.  nam  defendendo  et  moroso  homini  eumulatissime  satis  fecimus 
et  .  .  ,  Vatinium  .  .  .  concidimus. — Schol.  Bob.  p.  291-818  Or.  JNMadvio, 
op.  ac  1,  411.  524.    Dbumann,  GB.  5,  664.    ASWesenbbbo,  obss.  in  or.  S.,  Viborg 

1887.  CFHkbmakh,  vindiciae  lect.  Bern,  in  Cic.  Sest.,  GOtt.  1862.  WPaul,  ZfGW. 
28,  805.  HPbobst,  J  J.  97,  851.  HWbajcpelmeyeb,  libromm  mss.  qui  Cic.  orr.  p. 
Sest.  et  pro  Gael,  continent  ratio,  Gott  1868 ;  Ck)d.  Wolfenb.  2  (1874),  p.  xxix. 
LUblichs,  BhM.  88, 150.  EOppenbikdeb,  zu  Cic.  pSest.,  Augsb.  1877.  EObtmann, 
ZfGW.  88,  417.  MHebte,  z.  Krit.  v.  Cic.  pSest.,  JJ.  Snppl.  18,  88.  OKimmio, 
de  Sestianae  interpolatt.,  Heidelb.  1882.    LBoebsch,  rev.  de  Tinstr.  publ.  Beige 

1888,  285. 

2.  Chief  MS. :  the  Pans.  7794  s.  IX,  also  Brazell.  5845  s.  XII.  Monac.  15784 
and  others.  Editions  by  OMMOlleb  (KOelin  *  1881),  JCWLotzbeck  (Baireuth  1829, 
with  p.  leg.  Man.),  Obelli  (with  p.  Gael.,  ZtLr.  1882,  also  prefixed  to  the  ZtLrich 
Lectionskatal.  1884  and  Heidelb.  1885),  CHalm  (Lps.  1845,  also  Ansgew.  Bdn.  IV, 
Berl.«  1886),  HAKoch  (LpE.*  1877  by  AEbxbhabd).  BBoutxbwek,  Gotha  1888. 
HAHoLDEN,  Lond.  1888. 

33)  (Interrogatio)  in  P.  Vatinium  testem,  connected  with 
the  suit  against  Sestius,  in  which  Yatinius  had  been  a  witness 
for  the  prosecution.     This  speech  was  also  successfal. 

1.  Cic.  ad  Qu.  fr.  2,  4,  l.(see  no.  82, 1).  Schol.  Bob.  p.  815-824  Or.  Dbumakh 
GB.  5,  682. — The  MSS.  correspond  to  those  for  the  pro  Sestio.— Edition  by  CHalm, 
Lps.  1846.    Cf .  JNMadyio,  op.  acad.  1,  506. 

34)  pro  M.  Caelio  (§  209,  6),  of  a.  698/56,  full  of  esprit  and 
cutting  witticisms,  especially  against  the  real  prosecutrix,  the 
ill-famed  Clodia ;  a  speech  of  much  importance  for  our  knowledge 
of  Roman  morals. 

1.  MSS. :  Paris.  7794  s.  IX  (Facsim.  Chatelain  t.  28),  Erfurt.,  BruxeU.  5845, 
Harleian.  4927  (collated  by  EBIhbens,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  88),  all  s.  XII :  for  certain 
passages  cf.  besides  the  Milan  and  Turin  palimpsests,  see  §  180,  2.— I^hwabs, 
quaestt.  Catull.  68.  66.  JNMadyio,  op.  acad.  1, 875.  ASWesenbebo,  krit.  Bemaerk. 
til  Cics  Cael.,  Viborg  1886.  HyTBAMPELicETEB  (see  no.  82,  1  and  §  178,  8). 
WOetlino,  librorum  mss.  Cic.  or  p.  C.  .  .  condicio  .  .  eiusdem  Caelianae  virtutes 
et  vitia,  GOtt.  1868.  CBabwes,  quaest.  tull.  spec.  I  ad  Cael.  or.  spectans,  Gott.  1868. 
CMFeahcken,  Mnemos.  8,  201.    FSchOll,  BhM.  85, 542.    BIhbsns  U. 
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35)  De  provinciis  consularibus,  delivered  about  the  end 
of  May  698/66,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prolongation  of  the  gover- 
norship of  Gaul  for  Caesar. 

1.  MSS.  as  for  no.  84.-:-Dbumann,  GR.  5,  706.  MoimsEN,  BG.  8«,  828.  Madvio, 
op.  2, 1.  EMOlleb,  Einleit.  am  Gic.  de  pr.  cons.,  Kattowitz  1886. — Explained  by 
GTiscHBH,  Berl.  1861. 

36)  pro  L.  (Cornelio)  Balbo,  of  a.  698/66,  the  defence  of  an 
intimate  friend  of  Caesar  (and  Pompey)  against  the  charge  of 
arrogation  of  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

1.  MSS.  as  for  no.  84. — Madvio,  op.  2, 18.  WPaul,  stud.  Ciceroniana,  Berl. 
1875,  EJuLLiEN,  6tude  sur  Cic.  pBalbo,  Lyon  1881 ;  de  L.  Com.  Balbo,  Paris  1886. 
JHocHE,  de  L.  Cornelio  Balbo  p.  I,  Bossleben  1882.  AGasqut,  de  Cic.  pBalbo 
oratione  sive  de  civitatis  jure  ex  Cic.  libris,  Paris  1886. — Edition  by  JSBbid, 
Cambr.  1879. 

37)  In  L.  (Calpurnium)  Pisonem,  of  a.  699/66,  delivered  in 
the  Senate,  a  speech  of  monstrous  vehemence. 

1.  AsooN.  p.  1-17  Or.  1-15  K.-S.  The  commencement  has  been  lost.  Eleven 
fragments  of  it  were  published  for  the  first  time  from  the  MS.  at  Cues  (see  above 
no.  12, 1),  by  JKlein,  d.  Hs.desNio.  C.  (Berlin  1866)  49.  Only  incomplete  versions 
of  the  correct  text  of  the  speech  have  been  preserved  in  the  Turin  palimpsest  and 
the  cod.  Vatic.  Basilican.  (§  178,  8)  s.  VUI;  the  latter  however  only  contains 
§  82-74  together  with  a  few  old  scholia  (published  by  ABeifferscheid,  Bresl.  ind. 
sohol.  1885/86,  10) ;  the  more  complete  MSS.  e.g.  Monao.  15784,  the  Erfortensis  etc., 
show  a  great  deterioration,  embodying  numerous  glosses. 

2.  Drumann,  GB.  6,  4.  CMFranckek  Mnemoe.  12,  61.  JBake,  schol.  hypomn. 
4,298. 

38)  pro  Cn.  Plancio,  of  a.  700/64,  against  a  charge  of 
bribery. 

1.  SciioL.  Bob.  p.  253-273  Or. — Manuscripts:  Monac.  17787  (Tegemseensis), 
Erfurtensis.— Drumann,  GB.  6,  45.— HKeil,  obas.  in  Plane,  Erl.  1864.  CCamfe, 
JJ.  95,  265.— Editions  by  GGaratoni,  Bologna  1815,  EWunder,  Lps.  1830,  EKOpke, 
Lpz.8  1887  (by  GLandgraf),  HAHolden,  Lond.  1881,  GBBonino,  Turin  1887. 

39)  proC.Eabirio  Postumo,  the  defence  (probably  nnsuc- 
cessful)  of  a  partisan  of  Caesar  against  a  well  founded  charge  of 
extortions,  a.  700/64. 

1.  Quint.  3,  6, 11.  4,  2,  10.  Cf.  Suet.  Claud.  16.— All  the  MSS.  (e.g.  Monac. 
15734,  Ambros.  C  121  inf.)  are  derived  from  that  brought  from  Italy  by  Poggio, 
and  are  therefore  late  and  untrustworthy. — Drumann,  GB.  6,  71.  CHalm,  tiber 
Ciceros  Bede  pro  B.P.,  Abh.  d.  Miinch.  Ak.  7,  8,  621.  BtenBrink,  Phil.  11,  92 ; 
Mnemos.  NS.  2,  80. 

40)  pro  T.  Mil  one  on  the  murder  of  Clodius,  which  isrepre- 
9ented  as  an  act  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  Milo,  a.  702/62.     It 
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is  not,  however,  the  speech  actually  delivered  (which  was  not 
successftil),  but  a  subsequent  revision  of  it,  a  real  masterpiece  of 
oratorical  art. 

1.  AscoN.  p.  81-65  Or.  26-49  C.-8.  (ed.  ill.  Frotscher,  Freiberg  1845).  Quint. 
6,  5,  10.  10,  5,  20.  ScHOL.  Bob.  p.  275-290.  Schol,  Gron.  p.  448  sq.  Cf.  below 
§  210,  2  ad  fin.  and  §  268,  6.— Chief  MSS. :  Monac.  18787  (TegernseensiB,  Facsixn. 
Chatelain  t.  27),  Erfurtensis  (from  this  WFksuvd,  Breal.  1888  published  the 
speech  pMiL  in  a  lithographic  facsimile) ;  also  for  some  passages  the  Turin 
palimpsest  is  important.  Editions  by  EOsenbrCooen  (*Hamb.  1872  by  HWirz), 
CHalm  (Ausgew.  Bed.  V,  Berl.»  1886),  J.  and  AWaoeheb  (Mons  «  1876),  FEichthb 
(Lpz.»1881by  AEbbrhabd).  BBoutbhwek,  Gotha  1887.  JSPdbtok,  Camb.  1877.— 
Translated  into  Greek  by  WBirkleb,  Stuttgart  1860. 

2.  AFGOuBTH,  de  artificiosa  forma  ur.  p.  M.,  Berl.  1888.    LSpbmobl,  Zf  AW . 
1848,  482.     HMeusbusoeb,  qua  tenus  Cic  in  or.  pMil.  observaverit  praecepta 
rhetorica,  Bied  1882.— CWex,  eu  Cic  p.  M.,  JJ.  88,  207.    LLanob,  obss.  ad  Cic.  or  . 
Mil.,  Giessen  1864.  65 II. 

8.  The  speech  as  actuaUy  delivered  had  also  been  preserved.  Ascon.  86,  24 
Or.  42,  21  K.-S.  manel  ilia  quoque  exoepta  (by  short-hand  writers)  eius  oraUo. 
Quint.  4,  8,  17.  Scuol.  Bob.  276, 10  ei  exteU  aliuf  (Ciceronis)  praeterea  liber  €$dorum 
pro  MUone,  A  fragment  of  this  first  speech  occurs  ap.  Quint.  9,  2,  54  and  Schol. 
Bob.  846, 18.    HGaumitz,  eu  den  Bobienser  Cic-Scholien,  Dresd.  1884, 1. 

41)  pro  M.Marcello,  a.  708/46,  addressed  to  Caesar  in  the 
Senate  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  recall  of  an  old  adversary 
of  his  (§  202,  6). 

1.  The  three  speeches  pMarc.  Lig.  Deiot.  were  even  in  ancient  times  coupled 
together  as  "  Causarianae  " ;  see  Non.  487,  9  M.  TuUius  in  Caeaarianit  (=pMarc.  2). 
Serv.  Aen.  11,  488  Cicero  in  Caesarianie  (=  pDeiot.  12).  Prob.  GL.  4,  27,  18 
Cicero  .  ,  ,  in  Caetariania  (=  pDeiot.  41)  and  elsewhere. 

2.  The  speech  pMarc.  also,  in  spite  of  quotations  and  other  evidence,  has  not 
escaped  the  attacks  of  scepticism.  FA  Wolf  in  particular  has  expended  all  his 
ingenuity  in  the  attempt  to  prove  that  the  speech  is  bad  (which  must  be  granted) 
and  therefore  not  Ciceronian ;  see  the  pref.  to  his  edition  (Berl.  1802).  CLKatsbb 
(in  his  and  Baiter^s  edition  of  Cicero  5,  viii)  concurred  with  Wolf.  Becent  answers 
to  W^olf  FHahnk,  orat.  pMarc.  defendit,  Jena  1876  (also  IwMClleb,  JB.  1877,  2, 
248)  and  HSchwanke,  de  Cic  quae  fertur  or.  pMarc.,  £rl.  1886. 

8.  Schol.  Ambb.  p.  847  sq.  Schol.  Gbomov.  p.  418  sqq.  Or.  Dbuxann,  GB.  6, 
262. — Manuscripts :  Bruxellensis  5845  (Gemblaoensis),  Erfurtensis,  Ambros.  C  29 
inf.  s.  X.  Admont.  888  s.  XII  (collation  by  MPetschenio,  ZfoG.  84, 1).— Explained 
(together  with  Ligar.  and  Deiot.)  by  FBichteb  (Lpz.  *  1886  by  AEbebhabd). 

42)  pro  Q.  Ligario,  a  public  intercession  with  Caesar  in 
favour  of  this  exiled  partisan  of  Pompey,  a.  708/46. 

1.  CGuTTMAMN,  de  earum  quae  vocantur  Caesarianae  orationum  Tullian.  genere 
dioendi,  Greifsw.  1888,  attempts  (following  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  12,  882)  to  show 
that  Cicero  in  the  speech  pro  MaroeUo  before  Caesar  poses  as  an  Asiatic,  but  in  the 
speeches  pLig.  and  pDeiot.  as  an  Atticist  (pr.  67  supr),  out  of  oonsideration  for  Caesar ! 
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2.  ScHOL.  Ambros.  p.  871  sq.  Schol.  Gron.  p.  414  sqq.  Or. — TheMSS.  as  for  no. 
41,  8.— Editions  by  AFSoldan  (Hanau  1839),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Bdn.  V,  Berl. »  1885), 
FBiCHTER  (see  no.  41, 8).— Translation  with  notes  by  HKbatz,  Stuttg.  1869.  Criti- 
cism: H Jordan,  quaestt.  crit.,  KOnigsb.  1886,  8. 

43)  pro  rege  Deiotaro,  in  defence  of  the  king  of  Qalatia  of 
that  name  against  the  charge  of  attempting  to  murder  Caesar, 
delivered  at  Caesar's  residence,  October  709/46. 

1.  Schol.  Ambr.  p.  872.  Schol.  Gron.  p.  421  sqq.  Or. — ^MSS.  as  for  no.  41,  8, 
and  in  addition  the  Gudian.  885  s.  X  in  Wolfenbtlttel. — Editions  by  KHFrotschkr 
(Lps.  1885),  AFSoldan  (Hanau  1886),  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Edn.  V,  BerL  •  1885), 
FBicuTER  (see  no.  41,  2). 

44-67)  InM.  Antonium  orationum  Philippicarum,  libri 
XIV,  of  the  years  710/44  and  711/43.  In  the  first  (2  Sept.  710/44) 
the  speaker  endeavours  to  justify  his  long  absence  from  the  stage 
of  political  life  and  complains  of  a  recent  attack  on  the  part  of 
his  *  friend '  M.  Antony.  When  Antony  had  been  roused  by  this, 
on  19  Sept.,  to  make  a  speech  in  the  Senate  in  which  he  attacked 
the  whole  political  career  of  Cicero  (who  was,  however,  absent), 
the  orator  wrote  a  reply  in  the  form  of  an  answer  returned  on 
the  spot,  but  which  was  not  published  until  afler  Antony's 
departure  from  Rome — the  second  Philippica.  In  the  third 
(Dec.  20),  he  recommends  that  the  Senate  should  award  special 
praise  to  D.  Brutus  and  Octavianus  for  resisting  the  consul, 
M.  Antony,  and  this  having  been  obtained,  Cicero  the  same 
evening  announced  the  resolution  to  the  people,  in  the  fourth 
speech.  The  fifth  speech  (1  Jan.  711/43)  has  for  its  purpose  to 
recommend  the  award  of  special  honours  to  those  adversaries  of 
M.  Antony  and  to  declare  him  an  enemy  of  the  state.  The  first 
half  of  this  prosposal  having  been  passed  on  4  Jan.,  but  an  attempt 
at  mediation  being  contemplated  in  the  place  of  the  second  half, 
Cicero  announced  this  to  the  people  on  the  same  day,  in  the 
sixth  speech.  The  seventh  (end  of  Jan.)  is  intended  again  to 
urge  the  immediate  declaration  of  war  against  M.  Antony,  and  in 
the  eighth  (beginning  of  February)  he  blames  the  adoption  of 
an  unsatisfactory  compromise  after  that  attempt  had  failed,  and 
puts  forth  positive  proposals  of  his  own.  In  the  ninth  he  again 
attacks  M.  Antony  and  advocates  special  distinctions  and  honours 
to  be  awarded  to  Ser.  Sulpicius.  In  the  tenth  speech  (end  of 
Feb.  at  latest)  the  subsequent  confirmation  of  the  measures  taken 
by  M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia  and  Greece  is  recommended.  The 
eleventh  (middle  of  March  711/43)  is  an  unsuccessful  argument 
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in  favour  of  committing  the  punishment  of  Dolabella  (who  had/ 
executed  C.  Trebonius,  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar)  to  C.  Cassius, 
himself  one  of  the  assassins.  In  the  twelfth,  which  almost 
immediately  followed  the  preceding,  Cicero  attempts  to  prevent 
the  second  embassy  to  M.  Antony  (which  had  been  decided  on) 
and  to  free  himself  from  all  share  in  it.  In  the  thirteenth 
(20  March  711/43)  he  defends  his  warlike  policy  against  the 
peaceful  counsels  of  M.  Lepidus  and  Munatius  Plancus.  In  the 
fourteenth  and  last  (22  April  711/43)  he  recommends  the  cele- 
bration of  a  great  thanksgiving  on  account  of  the  victory  gained 
over  M.  Antony  near  Forum  Gallorum,  and  honours  to  the 
victorious  generals.  The  tone  of  these  Philippics  is  angry,  and 
the  lively,  impassioned  language  does  not  eschew  strong  and 
coarse  expressions. 

1.  The  chief  MS.  is  the  Vatic-BasilicaiL  H  25  s.  IX  (§  178,  8)  (FDktcks,  de 
Cia  Philippic,  oratt.  ood.  Vatic.,  Monster  1844),  next  Monao.  8787  (Tegemseensis) 
8.  XI  and  others.  On  a  Phil.  Ma  in  Cheltenham  GNutt,  Academy  no.  679,  832.— 
Editions  of  the  Phil. :  by  GGWerhsdorp  (Lps  1821  sq.  II ;  verb.  Text  ib.  1825), 
by  JRKiNo,  'Oxf.  1877;  the  second  (which  is  especially  famous,  Imr.  10,  125) 
published  separately  by  Werhsdobf  (with  a  translation,  Lpz.  1815),  JGahtrellk 
Par. «  1882,  GLansok,  Par.  1881,  AEPeskbtt,  Cambr.  1887.  The  first  and  second 
explained  by  CHalm  (Ausgew.  Edn.  VI,  BerL  •  1881)  and  HAKoch  (Lpz. «  1879  by 
AEbebhard).  The  second,  edited  after  Halm,  with  corrections  and  additions,  by 
JEBMayor,  Lond.  •  1878. 

2.  JMiTTEBMATB,  Beitr.  zur  ErU.  der  ersten  phil.  B.  (Aschafflsiib.  1841) ;  to  the 
second  (ib.  1848.  45).  OCampe,  Phil.  10,  627 ;  JJ.  91,  168.  Against  AKrause*b 
doubts  concerning  the  genuineness  of  the  fourth  speech  (Cic.  Phil.  IVexpl.  et  Ciceroni 
derogavit,  Berl.  1889,  and  Jahn's  Archiv  18,  297)  see  GAJordan,  Zf  AW.  1840,  611. 
Schuster,  vindiciae  Cic.  or.  Phil,  quartae,  Ltlneb.  1851  sq.  SChrSchirljtz,  Cic. 
Phil,  nona,  Wetzlar  1844.  On  the  chronology  OESchmiot,  de  epist.  Cassian. 
25.  27. 84.  Criticism :  CGCobbt,  Mnemos.  N&  7, 118.  ThGK>mperz,  Wien.  Studd. 
2,  148. — OHauschild,  de  sermonis  proprietatt.  in  Cic.  oratt.  PhiL,  Diss.  Halens. 
6,228. 

180.  Besides  these  57  speeches  we  possess  fragments  of  about 
20  more,  and  we  know  the  titles  of  30  others  delivered  by  Cicero. 
In  addition  to  these  there  are  a  number  of  laudations  which  were 
published,  but  never  pronounced,  viz.  of  Caesar  (a.  698/B6),  Cato 
the  Younger  (a.  708/46)  and  his  sister  Porcia  (a.  703/61). 

1.  Important  fragpoients  have  been  preserved  :  a)  of  the  two  Comelianae  (pro 
C.  Comelio  de  maiestate,  a.  689/65,  see  Ascok.  p.  56-81  Or.  50-72  K.-S.  and  Qunrr. 
8,  8,  8 ;  cf .  6,  5, 10.  10,  5, 18.  BQBbck,  quaestt.  in  Cic.  p.  C.  Comelio  orationes, 
Lps.  1877) ;  b)  of  the  oratio  in  toga  Candida,  a.  690/64  delivered  in  the  Senate,  cf . 
BOcHSLEB,  Q.  Cic.  p.  9.  PKOtschau,  de  Cic.  or.  in  toga  Candida,  Lps.  1881 ;  in  the 
time  of  Asconius  (p.  84  K.-S.)  there  were  in  circulation  answers  to  this  speech  of 
Cicero,  which  had  been  forged  by  his  enemieii  in  the  name  of  Catiline  and  An* 
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tony ;  c)  of  the  speech  pro  Aemilio  Soanro,  a.  700/54,  see  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  86. 
Abcov.  p.  18-80  Or.  16-25  K.-8.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  87ft-876  Or.  HGaumitx,  de 
Scaiiri  caussa  repetundarmn  et  de  Cio.  pScauro,  Lpz.  Stud.  2,  249.  Criticism : 
CMFbancken,  Mnemos.  NS.  11,  875 ;  d)  in  Clodium  et  Curionem ;  BGBbck,  Einl. 
u.  Dispos.  zu  Cic.  in  Clod,  et  Cur.,  Zwickau  1886. 

2.  The  principal  M8S.  of  the  fragments  of  orations  are :  Ambros.  B  57  sup.  s. 
V.  palimps.  (facsim.  Chatelain  t.  29,  1),  Taurinensis  A  11  2  (Chatblaih  t.  29, 
2),  Yatic-Palat.  24  s.  Y  (Chatsl.  t.  82,  2). — Collective  editions  of  the  fragments  of 
some  of  the  speeches :  Sex  orationum  partes  ineditae,  ed.  A  Mai,  Milan^  1817 ;  Auc- 
tor.  class.  2,  277.  Oratt.  p.  Fonteio  et  C.  Bahir.  f ragmen ta  ed.  BGNiebuhb,  Bome 
1820.  Oratt.  p.  Scaur.,  Tull.  et  in  Clod,  fragmenta  inedita  ed.  APetbom,  Stuttg. 
1824  (with  commentatio  de  biblioth.  Bobiensi  by  APetboh,  p.  iii ;  inventarium 
librorum  monasterii  S.  Columbani  de  Bobio,  p.  1,  and  annotationes  on  it,  p.  70). 
Oratt.  p.  Tull.,  in  Clod.,  p.  Scauro,  p.  Flacco  fragmenta  ined.  coll.  CBeieb,  Lpe.  18^, 
with  Indd.  (edited  by  GHebtel),  Lpz.  1881.  JKlein,  Ub.  eine  Handschr.  ded 
Nik.  y.  Cues  nebst  ungedruckten  Fragm.  Cic.  Beden,  Berl.  1866. — The  fragments 
of  the  speeches  in  the  complete  editions  e.g.  in  Baiteb-Kayseb  11, 1  and  in  CFW 
MOlleb  4,  8,  281.  CHalm,  Beitr.  z.  Berichtig.  u.  Erg&nzung  der  cic.  Fragmente, 
Mtinch.  SBer.  1862  2,  1.  FBblin,  de  Cic.  Orationum  deperditarum  fragmentis, 
Par.  1875.— List  of  the  speeches  of  which  there  are  no  fragments  extant  e.g.  in 
CFWMtJLLEB  4, 8,  289. 

8.  Sketches  and  schemes  of  speeches  by  Cicero  were  published  from  his  papers 
by  his  freedman  Tiro.  Quiitt.  10,  7,  80  quodfecisse  M,  TuUium  cammentariia  iptitu 
apparet,  ib.  81  Ciceronia  ad  praeaena  modo  Umpus  aplatos  (comrMntarios)  libertus  Tiro 
contraxit,  Cf .  ib.  4, 1, 69  Cicero  pro  Scauro  ambitus  reo^  quae  causa  est  in  commentariis 
{nam  his  eundem  defendit),  prosopopoeia  .  .  ulUur,  Hiebonym.  apol.  ad  Bufin.  2,469 
Tall,  (in  commentariis  causarum^  pro  Gabinio),    CFWMOlleb^s  Cic.  4,  8,  291. 

4.  For  Cicero^s  laudatio  Caesaris  see  ad  Att.  4,  5 ;  for  his  laudatio  Porciae  ib. 
18,  87,  8.  18,  48,  2.-^ad  Q.  fr.  8,  8, 5  Serrani  Domestid  filii  funus  perluctuosumfuit  a, 
d,  VIII  KqL  Dec,  (J.  700/54),  laudavit  pater  scripto  meo, 

5.  Plot.  Caes.  54  (fypa^e  KiKip<ay  iyKtifuop  K&rwuoSt  6yo/ia  r^  X^^  0^fievos  Kdrcuro. 
FScHNKiDEB,  de  Ciceronis  Catone  minore,  Zf  AW.  1887,  Nr.  140.  CGOttlino,  de  Cic 
laudatione  Catonis  et  de  Caesaris  Anticatonibus,  op.  158.  Baiteb-Kayseb  11,  67. 
CFWMOlleb  4,  8,  827.  The  contents  of  this  laudation  of  Cato  gave  some  offence 
to  Caesar  (ad  Att.  12, 40, 1.  13,  27,  1),  though  he  fully  admitted  its  excellence  in 
point  of  form  (ib.  13,  46,  2) ;  he  therefore  caused  Hirtius  to  write  a  reply  and  even 
wrote  an  Anticato  himself  (see  §  195,  7).  M.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  thought 
Cicero^s  treatise  somewhat  cold  and  narrow  in  spirit,  Cicero  (from  prudential 
motives)  having  confined  himself  to  Cato^s  private  character ;  hence  he  too  (beg. 
of  709/45)  wrote  a  Cato  (§  210,  2.  ad  fin.). 

6.  The  spurious  speech  pridie  quam  in  exilium  iret  (extant  in  verj*  good  MSS. 
e.g.  the  Paris,  7794,  Brux.  5845,  Erfurt.)  see  e.g.  in  Baiteb-Kayseb  11, 156,  and  in 
CFW  MClleb  4, 3, 425.  On  the  supposititious  speeches  of  Sallust  and  Cicero  against 
each  other,  see  below  §  205,  6.  The  speech  which  Cass i  us  Dio  44,  28-88  attributes 
to  Cic.  was  (to  judge  from  its  contents)  written  by  the  historian  himself ;  FStbau- 
MEB,  de  Cic.  q.  f .  or.  ap.  Cass.  Dion.,  Chemnitz  1872. 

181.  In  the  theory  of  rhetoric,  Cicero  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Greeks.      After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  in  his  youth,  in  his 
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mature  age  lie  wrote  original  works  on  rhetoric,  not  in  order  to 
develope  the  theory  of  it,  but  to  show  his  own  position  in  the 
history  of  Boman  oratory  and  defend  his  style  against  his  adver- 
saries. Here  he  succeeded  in  setting  forth  the  principal  doctrines 
in  popular  form.  In  his  opposition  to  the  barren  schematism  of 
scholastic  rhetoric,  Cicero  even  drifted  into  the  extreme  of  mere 
empiricism  and  frequently  missed  distinctness  of  definition. 

1.  On  Gioero^s  position  in  relation  to  Asiatic  and  Attio  oratory  see  p.  67. 
OHarnecker,  JJ.  125,  601.  129,  42.~CWPiderit,  Kunstwert  der  rhetorischen 
Schriften  Cics  JJ.  82,  506.  LSpbhobl,  BhM.  18,  4Sb.  HJkhtsch,  Ajristotelis  ex 
arte  rhetorica  quid  habeat  Cicero,  Berl.  1866 ;  de  Ajnstotole  Gic.  in  rhetorica  auc- 
tore,  Guben  1874.  75  IT.  GhGausbrxt,  sur  la  langue  de  la  rli6toriqne  et  de  la  criti- 
que litt^raire  en  Gic,  Par.  1887, — ^Ober  die  Benutzong  der  ciceron.  Bhetorica  bei  den 
spftteren  Bhetoren  TuStanol,  BlfbayrGW.  19, 184.  277. 884.  GWOst,  de  clausula 
rhetorica  quae  praecepit  Gic.  qua  tenus  in  oratt.  secutus  sit,  Diss.  Argentor.  5,  227. 
EMOller,  de  numero  Giceroniano,  Kiel  1886. — DWollitkr,  d.  aus  der  Krieger-  u. 
Fechter-Sprache  entlehnten  Wendd.  in  den  rhetor.  Schrr.  d.  Gic.  Quint.  Tac,  Lan- 
dau 1886.— Criticism :  ThStahol,  BlfbayrGW.  18,  245.    WGPluyobrs,  see  §  178,  6. 

182.  The  extant  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero  in  chronological 
order  are  as  follows : 

1)  Rhetorica,  (Ehetorici,  de  inventione):  see  §  177*,  3. 

2)  De  oratore  libri  tres,  written  a  699/66,  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue  between  the  two  greatest  orators  of  the  preceding  period, 
L.  Crassus  and  M.  Antonius,  and  several  others,  supposed  to  take 
place  a.  663/91.  By  this  form  the  treatment  has  gained  in  facility, 
comprehensiveness  and  vivacity,  and  Cicero  avoids  dry  systematic 
explanation  and  the  necessity  of  himself  deciding  in  favour  of  one 
style,  though  it  is  evident  that  his  characters  pronounce  only  his 
own  views.  The  work  is  far  from  attaining  the  dramatic  art  of 
a  Platonic  dialogue,  nevertheless  it  ranks  with  the  most  finished 
productions  of  Cicero  on  account  of  its  varied  contents  and  its  ex- 
cellent style.  The  first  book  treats  of  the  studies  necessary  to  an 
orator,  the  second  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject-matter,  and  the 
third  of  the  form  and  delivery  of  a  speech. 

1.  Cic.  ad  Att.  18, 19,  4.  fam.  1,  9, 28  cf.  7,  82,  2.  Above  §  152,  4.— FEllbhdt 
introd.  to  his  edition  2,  vii.  GAPBRt^CKinsR,  qaid  Gic.  in  libris  de  or.  ex  Isucrate  et 
Aristotele  mutnatus  sit,  Schweidnitz  1849.  CWPidbrit,  zor  Krit.  n.  Exegese  v. 
Cic.  de  or.,  Hanau  1857—58  11.  JBake,  Mnemos.  7,  97.  GSorof,  Phil.  21,  654 ; 
Vindic  Toll.,  Berl.  1866.  FThAdlbr,  locos  qaosdam  libr.  I  et  U  emend.,  illustr., 
Halle  1869.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  814.  HBubksr,  krit.  Beitr.  su  Gic  de  orat.,  Hof  1874. 
WFkiedrich,JJ.  111,859;  quaesttin  Gic  de  or.,  MOhlhansen  1885;  J  J.  185,  78. 
PLasoen,  de  locis  nonnoll.  in  Gic  de  orat.  1. 1,  MOnst.  1876  U.  HMuthkr,  JJ.  129, 
598 ;  Beitr.  z.  Emend,  von.  Gic  de  or.,  Coburg  1885.  Madvig.,  adv.  crit.  8,  85. 
JBoBT,  Joum.  of  phil.  Xo.  29, 57. 
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2.  The  treatises  de  oratorej  Bmtiis  and  orator  (cf .  below  no.  8, 2.  no.  4, 2)  haye 
been  transmitted  to  us  in  a  twofold  version,  which  rests  on  the  one  hand  on  the 
old  codex  Laudensis,  found  at  Lodi  in  1422,  which  after  being  transcribed  was 
again  lost.  Direct  copies  from  the  Laud,  are,  for  the  three  works,  yatican.-Otto- 
bon.  2057  (written  in  Nov.  1422) ;  for  Brut,  and  Or.  Florent.  Magliabecch.  I,  1, 14 
(written  1428) ;  for  de  orat.  and  Or.  Vatic-Palat.  1469.  Discussions  on  the  Laud- 
ensis  and  the  copies  from  it :  DDbtlsfssh,  ELieler  Phil.-yer8. 1869, 94.  FHskbdbgeii, 
BhM.  88,  120;  J  J.  181,  106.  245;  BlfbayiOW.  22,  98.  Also  in  the  introd.  to  his 
edition  of  the  Or.  ThStanol  WschrfklPh.  1884,  1209 ;  BlfbayrGW.  21,  24.  lia 
BSabbadini,  Guarino  Veronese  e  le  opere  rhetoriche  di  Gic.  (WschrfklPh.  1886, 
749) ;  Mus.  di  antichitik  class.  2  (1887),  22.  The  copies  of  the  Laud,  alone  give  the 
work  de  oratore  entire  (integri) :  that  treatise  and  the  orator  are  also  preserved  in 
a  mutilated  state  in  MSS.  which  are  good  in  other  respects  (codices  mutili),  e.g.  in 
the  most  important  of  this  class,  the  Abrincensis  s.  IX  (see  FWSchmbidewui,  PhiL 
10, 758,  Heerdeoen,  proleg.  z.  Orator,  f acsim.  Chatxlaih  1. 19),  in  the  Harleian.  2786 
s.  IX/X  and  others.  EStbObel,  Gic.  de  orat.  oodd.  mutilos  examinavit,  Acta  semin., 
Erlang.  8, 1.— Concerning  Lagom.  82  on  de  or.  I  SpVassis,  Athens  1884. — Editions 
e.g.  by  BJFHbnbichsem  (Gopenh.  1880)  and  esp.  by  FEllendt  (KOnigsb.  1840  11). 
Also  rec.  IBakb,  Amsterd.  1868.  Annotated  by  GWPidebit,  Lps.'  1886  (with 
contributions  by  GHarnbckbb)  ;  by  GKSobof,  Berl.«  1882.  B.  I.  II.  by  ASWiijcihs, 
Lond.  1879.  81.— Translated  by  Dilthbt  and  FBaub,  Stuttg.  1859;  BKOhhbb, 
Stuttg.  1858. 

3)  Brutus  de  claris  oratoribus,  written  in  the  beginning  of 
708/46,  a  pragmatic  history  of  Roman  oratory,  highly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  the  historical  materials  contained  in 
it,  as  well  as  many  pertinent  and  vivid  sketches  of  character,  and 
information  in  regard  to  Cicero's  studies.  The  form  of  a  dialogue 
is  handled  with  greater  ability  than  in  the  philosophical  works ; 
though  there  are  imperfections  of  style,  great  and  small,  here  and 
there. 

1.  At  the  commencement  (26  sqq.)  is  the  summary  of  the  history  of  oratory 
among  the  Greeks.  The  number  of  Latin  orators  discussed  amounts  to  nearly 
200,  and,  on  principle,  only  those  who  are  deceased  are  treated  of  (281).  Of  living 
orators  only  Caesar,  Sulpicius  Buf  us,  M.  Marcellus  (§  202,  5)  and  Cicero  himself  are 
discussed.  Cf.  Brut.  819.  or.  28.  Quint.  10,  1,  88.  Tag,  diaL  80.  Above  §  158,  a 
171,  12. 

2.  The  extant  manuscripts  (all  s.  XV)  are  derived  from  the  lost  Laudensis 
(§  182,  2,  2).— Editions  by  HMkyeb  and  GBernhabdy  (Halle  1888),  CPetbr  (Lps. 
1839),  EEllendt  (Konigsb.  1825  and  especially  1844),  OJahn  (Berl.*  1877  by  AEber- 
habd),  CBe(;k (Cambridge  in  Massachusetts'  1858),  CWPidebit  (annot.  Lpz.*  1875), 
rec  ThStangl,  Prague  1886.    MKellog,  Boston  and  Lond.  1889. 

8.  JBake,  schol.  hypomn.  8,  811 ;  Mnemos.  6.  421.  CWPidebit,  zur  Erit.  u. 
Exegese  v.  Cic.  Brut.,  Hanau  1860.  1862  XL  (JCFCampe),  Beitr.  z.  Krit  d.  Cic.  1 
(Greiffenberg  1860),  1-21.  JMahly.  BhM.  20,  687.  HJobdan,  die  Einleitung  des 
cic.  Brut.,  Herm.  6, 196.  WFbibdbich,  JJ.  107, 845.  121, 187.  AWeidkeb,  PhiL  88, 
68.  Madvio,  adv.  crit.  8,  100.  FNesbxann,  z.  Textkrit.  des  Brut.  u.  Or.,  Lisaa 
1882.    Fleckeisen,  JJ.  127,  206.     EBiHBENs,  rev.  de  phil.  10,  70.    JSimoh,  krit 
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Bemerkk.  zu  Cic  Brut.,  Kaiserelautern  1887.  JStanol,  WschrfklPh.  1888,  559.595. 
— MNaumann,  de  fontt.  et  fide  Brnti  Cic,  Halle  1888.— Translated  by  WTkuffbl, 
Stuttg.  1850. 

4)  Orator  ad  M.  Brutnin,  Cicero's  *  last  word '  on  rhetoric, 
giving  his  ideal  of  an  orator,  though  of  greater  value  for  various 
details  and  isolated  remarks  than  for  completeness  and  syste- 
matic arrangement ;  it  was  also  written  a.  708/46. 

1.  Cic.  ad  tarn.  6, 18,  4. 15,  20, 1.  div.  2,  4.— Ad  Att.  14,  20, 8  and  fam.  12,  17,  2 
called  de  optimo  genere  dicendi  from  its  oontente. 

2.  The  MSS.,  like  those  for  the  books  de  oratore,  fall  into  two  classes,  one  of 
which  consists  of  the  copies  from  the  cod.  Laudensis,  while  the  others  are  codices 
mutili.  Cf.  §  182,  2,  2  and  the  literature  there  quoted ;  also  §  182, 8, 2.  CSrifaMAKN, 
de  oratoris  Tull.  mutilis  11.,  Jena  1875.  Oratoris  TulL  codicem  Erlang.  (806,  olim 
89)  contulit  ChbHOrnbb,  Zweibr.  1878.  HBubnkb,  de  oratoris  Tull.  cod.  Lauren- 
tiano  (50,  1  s.  XV),  Speier  1882.— Editions  by  HMeteb,  Lps.  1827,  PGKJller,  Lps. 
1838,  CPeteb  and  GWkllbb,  Lpz.  1888,  OJahn,  BerL  •  1889,  KWPidkbit,  Lpz.* 
1876.    Bee  FHkebdeobn,  Lpz.  1884.   By  JESamdts,  Lond.  1885. 

8.  IBake,  de  emendando  Cic  or.,  Leiden  1856.  KWPidebit,  Eos  1, 401.  2, 168; 
JJ.  91,  872.  765.  HBauppk,  quaestt.  tull.,  GOtt.  1857.  HEcksteim,  observatt. 
gramm.  ad  Cic.  orat.  c  45-^  Lps.  1874.  WFeibobich,  JJ.  121,  142.  123,  177 ; 
Phil.  44,  666.  FNbsemann  (see  above  8,  3)  JCHBoot,  Versl.  d.  Akad.  v.  Amsterd. 
1882  2, 11.  EBXhrems,  rev.  de  phil.  10,  70.  LHayet,  ibid.  10, 155.  Madvio,  adv. 
8,  95.— Translated  by  Tbuppel  (Stuttg.  1861),  JSommebbbodt  (Stuttg.  1870). 

5)  Partitiones  oratoriae  (or  departitioneoratoria),  written 
a.  708/46,  or  709/4B,  a  survey  of  the  whole  department  of  rhetoric 
in  the  form  of  questions  (put  by  the  author's  son)  and  answers  ;  a 
rather  dry  catechism. 

1.  QuiHT.  8,  8,  7.  Dbumahh,  GB.  6,  296.  Best  MS.  Paris.  7281  s.  XI  (facsim. 
in  CuATELAiN  t.  22) ;  then  Paris.  7696  s.  XII.  Erlang.  848  s.  XV.  Bhediger.  s.  XV 
and  others.  EStbCbbl,  z.  Hss.-Kunde  u.  Krit.  von  Cic.  Partitt.  oratt.,  Zweibr. 
1887.  Edition  by  KWPidebit  (with  notes,  Lpz.  1867).— KWPidebit,  zur  Kritik 
von  Cic.  p.  or.,  Hanau  1866;  JJ.  95,  275.  HSauppb,  GOtt.  GA.  1867,  p.  1863. 
WFbiedbich,  PhiL  47,  pt.  2. 

6)  To  pic  a  ad  0.  Trebatium,  an  explanation  of  Aristotle's 
Topics,  at  least  according  to  the  author,  for  the  use  of  forensic 
orators,  written  down  from  memory  a.  710/44  during  a  voyage 
from  Velia  to  Regium. 

1.  Gic.  top.  5  vt  veni  Vdiam  .  .  .  Jutee,  cum  mecum  libraa  non  haherem^  memoria 
repelita  in  ip$a  navigatione  conscripH  tibique  ex  itinere  miii,  Cf.  ad  fam.  7,  19. 
Quint.  8,  11,  18.  5,  10,  64  (scriheru  ad  TrebcUium  ex  iure  ducere  eocempla  maluit), 
—Manuscripts :  Leid.  84  and  86  (§  184,  2,  8),  Einsidl.  824  8.X  (Ghatblain  t.  21),  two 
SGali.  s.  X  830  (f acsim.  Chatelaib  t.  21).  854.  FBOcheleb,  Phil.  21, 123.  Regarding 
Boethius*  commentary  on  this  work :  see  §  478,  5. — ChABbahdis,  BhM.  8  (1829), 
547.    JJKlbin,  de  fontibus  topp.  Cic,  Bonn  1844.  HJbhtsch,  Aristotelis  ex  arte 
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rhet.  quid  habeat  Cicero  2, 25.  MWallibs,  de  fontt.  top.  Cic,  Halle  1878.  CHammeb, 
de  Cic.  topicis,  Landau  1879.  IwMOlleb,  JB.  1880  2, 218. 

7)  De  optimo  genere  oratornm,  forming  the  introduction 
to  a  translation  of  Demosthenes'  and  Aeschines'  speeches  for  and 
against  Ctesiphon,  perhaps  of  the  same  date  (710/44). 

1.  This  translation  was  intended  to  prove  to  the  Bomans  that  the  greatest 
Attic  orators  employed  a  kind  of  eloquence  differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  in- 
sipid Lysias,  who  was  at  this  period  specially  recommended  for  imitation  as  the 
purest  Attic  model  (see  p.  67.  245.  250).  Cicero  at  §  10  mentions  his  speech  pro 
Milone ;  cf .  Ascon.  p.  81  Or.  26,  6  K.-S.— Chief  MS.  SGall.  818  s.  XI  (Chatklaik  t. 
20). — Ed.  cum  comment.  AStatii,  LOwen  1552;  (together  with  topp.  and  partitt.) 
by  GHSaalfrank,  Begenst.  1828 ;  OJahn  in  his  Orator. 

183.  Cicero  studied  philosophy  originally  only  as  a  means 
of  assisting  his  rhetorical  training,  and  it  was  not  until  his  last 
years,  when  he  saw  himself  stopped  in  his  political  and  rhetorical 
career,  that  he  wrote  a  number  of  philosophical  works  within  a 
short  time,  partly  for  the  sake  of  occupation  and  to  divert  his 
mind  from  the  existing  state  of  things.  In  these,  he  rendered 
his  Q-reek  originals  in  a  loose  and  unmethodical  manner,  even 
committing  numerous  mistakes,  e.  g.  frequently  confounding  the 
Academic  and  Peripatetic  philosophers.  His  study  of  the  original 
authorities  was  mainly  confined  to  late  Greek  philosophers,  while 
he  had  only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  with  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
The  most  difficult  problems  he  left  aside,  and  he  carefully 
avoided  strict  definitions.  He  was  eclectic  as  to  the  different 
systems.  He  preferred,  however,  the  plausible  doctrines  of  the 
New  Academy  on  account  of  their  practical  utility  to  a  lawyer, 
as  this  school  renounced  positive  definitions  and  was  content 
with  the  statement  of  pros  and  cons  and  the  investigation  of 
probabilities;  in  ethics  he  inclined  to  the  idealism  of  the 
Stoics,  though  softening  down  their  asperities ;  he  was  repelled 
by  the  moral  laxity  of  the  Epicureans.  The  material  value 
of  these  works  is  far  surpassed  by  the  merit  of  their  form,  for 
Cicero  was  the  first  Eoman  writer  who  treated  philosophical 
subjects  in  Latin  in  an  easy  and  elegant  manner  and  thereby 
became  the  creator  of  a  Latin  philosophical  style.  His  philo- 
sophical writings  are,  as  a  rule,  conceived  as  dialogues,  though 
these  aro  somewhat  monotonous,  as  the  form  is  not  seriou^y 
sustained ;  they  are  wanting  in  dramatic  skill  and  subtlety, 
and  are  mere  abstracts  of  the  originals  worked  into  their  present 
dialectic  frame. 
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1.  Tnsc.  2,  9  itetque  mihi  temper  PeriptUeticarum  Aeetdemxaeque  oonautiudo  de 
omnibus  rebus  in  contraries  partes  disserendi  non  oh  earn  caussam  solum  placuit  quod 
(Utter  non  posset  quid  in  quaque  re  veri  simile  esset  inveniri^  sed  etiam  quod  esset  ea 
maxima  dicendi  exercitatio,  paradox,  pixxiem.  2  nos  ea  phUosophia  plus  utimur  quae 
peperit  dicendi  copiam  et  in  qua  dicuntur  ea  quae  non  muUum  discrepent  db  opinione 
populari,    Cf.  Brut.  161.  815.  822.    Tnso.  4,  7.  5,  82.  nat.  deor.  1,  6-15. 

2.  ad  Att.  12,  52,  8  dices,  qui  talia  conscrtbis  f  *Air6ypa4>a  sunt,  minore  labore 
fiunt ;  verba  tantum  affero,  quibus  abundo  ;  cf.  fam.  18,  63,  1.  He  expressly  declares 
that  he  used  his  own  discretion  and  taste,  de  fin.  1,  6.  7.  off.  1,  6.  But  there  is  not 
the  same  degree  of  dependence  in  all  his  works;  it  is  greatest  in  tho  departments 
of  natural  philosophy  and  dialectics,  and  least  in  questions  of  practical  morals  and 
experience.    BHibzel,  1.1. 1, 1. 

8.  He  quite  misunderstands  the  Platonic  Ideas  in  the  Orat.7--40.  With  re- 
gard to  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics  he  pays  de  fin.  5,  127  quare  teneamus 
Aristolelem  et  eius  JUium  Nicomachuntj  cuius  accurate  scripti  de  moribus  Itbri 
dicuntur  illi  quidem  esse  Aristotelis,  sed  non  video  cur  non  potuerit  patris  similis  esse 
jUius,  words  which  may  well  make  us  doubt  whether  Cicero  had  ever  seen  the  work 
in  question,  see  Madyio  ad  loc.  For  other  particulars  see  Brut.  120. 149.  fin.  5,  7 
sq.  14,  21  {antiquisy  quos  eosdem  Academieos  et  Peripateticoe  nominamus),  28  extr.  et 
passim. 

4.  Ciceronis  hist,  philosophiae  antiquae  etc.,  collegit,  FGedike,  Berl.^  1815. 
HBiTTEH  and  LPrellbr,  hist,  philosophiae  graecae  et  romanae  (ed.  FSchultess, 
Gotha«  1887)  427.  JFHerbabt,  die  Philosophie  des  Cic,  kl.  Schrr.  (Lpz.  1842)  1, 
11.  BKChner,  Cic.  in  philosophiam  merita,  Hamb.  1825.  ABKbische,  Forschungen, 
vol.  1,  G(5tt.  1840.  HEiTTBR,  Gesch.  der  Philos.  4,  108.  Dbuxann,  GE.  6,  f^. 
EZeller,  Philos.  d.  Griechen  8,  1  >,  648.  Ch ABrandis,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  rOm.  Philos. 
8,  2,  248.  Ftl^BERWEO,  Grundriss  1*,  257.  BHirzel,  Unteiss.  zu  Cic.  philos. 
Schriften,  Lpz.  1877-1888  HI.  CThiaucouht,  essai  sur  les  traits  philosophiques 
de  Cic.  et  leurs  sources  grecques.  Par.  1885.  JACvHeusde,  Cic.  ^iXoxXarbrr,  Utr. 
1886.  FGloSl,  Ub.  Cics  Studium  des  Platon,  Magdeb.  1876.  FSaltzmanm,  Cics 
Kenntnis  der  platon.  Schrr.,  Cleves  1885,  86  H.  Bitter  Ub.  Cics  Bekanntschaft 
mit  aristotel.  Philosophie,  Zerbst  1846.  MMyBaumhauer,  de  Aristotelis  vi  in 
Cic.  scriptis,  Utr.  1841.  WThomas,  de  Aristotelis  ^(on-e/Mxott  \&yoit  deque  Ciceronis 
Aristotelio  more,  GOtt.  1860.  Burxeister,  Cic.  als  Neuakademiker,  Oldenb.  1860. 
EHavet,  pourquoi  Cic.  a  profess^  la  philos.  acad^mique,  S^nc.  et  trav.  de  Tacad. 
d.  sc.  mor.  et  polit.  1884,  660.  CHartfelder,  de  Cic.  epicureae  doctrinae  interprete, 
Karlsr.  1875.  GBehncke,  de  Cic.  Epicureorum  philosophiae  existimatore  et  iudice, 
Berl.  1879.  CMBernhardt,  de  Cic.  graecae  philosophiae  interprete,  Berl.  1865. 
VClayel,  de  Cic.  Graecorum  interprete ;  aco.  Cioeronianum  lexicon  Graeco-Latinum, 
Par.  1869.  FVLbvius,  six  lectures  introductory  to  the  philosophical  writings  of 
Cic,  Lond.  1871.  J  Walter,  Ciceronis  philosophia  moralis,  Prague  and  elsewhere, 
1878-1888  n. 

5.  There  is  no  manuscript  containing  all  Cicero's  philosophical  works ;  but  a 
more  comprehensive  collection  can  be  shown  to  have  existed,  which  included  de 
nat.  deor.,  de  div.,  Tim.,  de  fato,  top.,  parad.,  LucuUus,  de  leg.  From  it  are  derived 
the  MSS  which  are  now  most  important:  two  Leidenses  (Vossiani  84  s.  X  and  86 
8.  XI ;  cf.  §  177,  4),  the  Laurentianus  S.  Marci  257  s.  X.  (HEBELrao,  Phil.  48,  705) 
and  the  Vindob.  189  s.  X.  Cf.  in  regard  to  these  CFWMCller,  JJ.  89, 127.  261. 
605.  ABbifferschrid,  BhM.  17,  295.— More  than  600  excerpts  from  Cicero's  phil- 
osophical works,  compiled  by  a  certain  Presbyter  Hadoardus,  in  the  Vatic-Begin. 
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1762  0.  IX :  they  contain  only  materials  already  familiar.  See  on  this  ENardugct, 
bull,  delle  scienze  matem.  15  (1882),  512 ;  rendiconto  dell*  Acad,  dei  Lincei  1885, 
152.  WHDSuRmoAR,  de  onlangs  gevonden  fragm.  y.  Cic,  Leid.  1888  and  esp. 
PScHWKNKE,  Phil.  Suppl.  5, 899  (containing  a  reprint  of  the  collection).  On 
Gratanders  (§  187,  5)  MSB.  for  Gic^s  philosoph.  writings  KLehxamm,  WschrfklPh. 
1888,  472.~Collective  ed.  of  Cicero^s  philosophical  writings  com  scholiis  et  coniectt. 
PMandtii,  Ven.  1546  II.  The  editions  by  JDayis  (Cambridge  1786  sqq.  VI ;  ed. 
BGBath,  Halle  1801-20  Vl)  and  JAGCbenz  (Lpz.  1809-18  III)  were  never  com- 
pleted.   The  most  recent  critical  revision  is  by  ThSchiche,  Pragae  18^  sqq. 

6.  KVaucheb,  in  Gic  libros  philoeophicos,  Lansanne  1864.  65 11.  MHauft,  op. 
2, 858.  JJeep,  de  locis  nonnuUis  philosoph.  Cic,  Wolfenb.  1868.  JVahlbn,  ZfCG. 
24, 241.  ABribgeb,  Beitr.  s.  Krit.  einiger  philos.  Schriften  (esp.  Cato,  LaeL,  de  nat. 
deor.)  des  Cic,  Posen  1874.  WFbiedbich,  JJ.  127,  421.~HMEBonBT,  Lexikon  eu 
den  philosoph.  Schr.  Cics,  Jena  1887  sqq.  Literary  reviews  of  Cicero's  philosophi- 
cal works  by  ThSchiche  in  ZfGW.  1880. 1882.  PSchwemke,  JB.  1888  2,  74.  1886 
2,267. 

184.  Cicero  himself  enumerates  his  philosophical  works  de 
divin.  2,  1-3.  The  following  is  a  chronological  list  of  those 
extant  : 

1)  De  republica,  forming  so  to  say  the  transition  from 
Cicero's  practical  life  to  philosophical  writing,  written  a.  700/64 
sqq.,  and  published  before  his  departure  for  Cilicia  (7C3/51),  in 
six  books,  of  which,  however,  scarcely  the  third  part  has  come 
down  to  us. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2,  8  Ait  librit  tMdnumerandi  $unt  9ex  de  rep,,  quoe  imm  eeripeiwuu 
cum  guhemaaiia  reip,  tenebamua.  Cf.  fam.  8,  1,  4.  Att.  5, 12,  2.  6,  1,  8.  leg.  8,  4, 
Tusc.  4, 1. 

2.  The  composition  of  the  work  may  be  traced  in  Cicero^s  letters.  His  original 
plan  was  to  introduce  only  defunct  persons  as  interlocutors,  but  this  was  changed 
upon  the  advice  of  Cn.  Sallustius  (§  192, 1),  he  himself  and  his  brother  becoming 
the  speakers ;  subsequently,  however,  he  reverted  to  his  first  idea,  laid  the  scene 
a.  625,  129  and  made  Africanus  minor,  Laelius,  and  others  the  principal  speakers. 
S^  ad  Qu.  fr.  3,  5  and  6,  1  sq.  JPRichasz,  de  politicorum  Cic.  librr.  tempore 
uatali,  Wurzb.  1829.  The  form  of  the  whole  is  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Platonic 
dialogues.    See  Drcmaxn  GB.  6,  83. 

8.  In  this  woriL  Cicero  resorted  to  Plato  and  Dikaiarchos  (Aristotle),  Polybics, 
Theophrastos  and  others,  embodying  in  it  also  his  personal  political  experience. 
Suetonius  defended  this  book  against  the  attacks  of  Didymos,  see  Suin.  v. 
T/Mi>jciWos  ^§  317^  2).  MSGrataxa,  de  Cic.  de  rep.  et  de  legg.  libris,  Gr&n.  1827. 
JvPexsijx.  de  politica  Cic  doctrina  in  libris  de  rep.,  Amst.  1827.  KSZacha&ia, 
aber  Cics  Bucher  vom  Staat,  Heidelb.  1823.  KISchubert,  quos  Cic  de  x«p.  I  et  II 
auctores  secutus  sit,  WOnb.  1883. 

4.  Part  of  the  sixth  book,  the  dream  of  Scipio,  was  at  an  early  period  separately 
circulated  and  annotated,  the  latter  especially  by  Maciobius  (see  §  444, 4),  abo  by 
Favonius  Eulogius  ^cf.  §  443.  4\  Hence  the  Somn.  Scip.  is  also  reprinted  in  the 
editions  of  Macrobius.  Chief  MSS.  of  the  text  (And  of  Macrobius^  oomxnentaxy)  : 
Paris.  6371  s.  XI,  Bamb.  s.  XI,  Monac  6362  s.  XI,  14436  &  XI  and  othos.  AGGi 
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BASO,  de  Cio.  somzi.  Scip.,  optuo.  latt.  p.  878.  On  Gioero^s  authorities  see  PGorssrn 
(below  na  8,  2).  A  Gnsek  translation  by  Maximus  Planudes  (about  1880),  see  in 
PhCHess,  Cic  Cato  etc.  ex  gr.  interpr.,  Halle  1882  p.  70,  sqq.,  published  also  by 
FBrOooemanm,  Conitz  1840  and  in  Moskr^s  ed.  p.  547,  lastly  (beginning  with  1, 16) 
in  Matthaei,  brev.  hist.  animaL,  Mosc  1811,  91.  Separate  ed.  by  GMbissner,  Lpz.* 
1886. 

5.  Except  from  single  fragments  the  work  was  not  otherwise  known  until 
AMai  discovered  in  a  Vatican  palimpsest  (Vatic.  5757  s.  IV?  Facsimile  in 
Zanoembister  and  Wattersach,  pi.  17,  Chatblain  t.  89,  2,  also  in  Ppaff  1.1.)  very 
considerable  portions  which  he  published.  Home  1822  (and  Stuttg.  1822),  also  in 
Class,  auct.  Bome  1828, 1, 1-886  and  again  in  Bome  in  1846.  After  him  GGScrCtz 
(Lpz.  1828),  CFHbinrich  (Bonn  1828 ;  ed.  maior,  cum  comm.  crit.  in  libr.  I,  Bonn 
1828),  GHMosER  (Frankf.  1826),  FOsarh  (G^tt.  1847).  GNduBiru,  schedae  Vaticanae, 
in  quibus  retractatur  palimpeestos  Tullianus  de  rep.  (Leid.  1860)  p.  1-126.  On 
the  great  yalue  of  the  second  writer  of  the  palimpsest,  see  AStrblitz,  de  antiquo 
Cic.  de  rep.  librorum  emendatore,  Gnesen  (Breslau)  1874.  BBeltz,  d.  hs.  tJberlie- 
ferung  von  Cic.  de  rep.,  Jena  1880.  EPpaff,  de  diversis  manibus  quibus  Cic.  de 
rep.  libri  in  cod.  Vat.  correcti  sunt  (after  a  fresh  collation  by  AMau),  Heidelb. 
1888.  CMFramckbr  (§  177,  4).— Translated  by  GHMosER(in  Metzler's  collection  of 
Boman  prose  writers  22  sq.). 

2)  De  leg i bus,  probably  commenced  a.  702/B2  sq.,  imme- 
diately after  the  completion  of  the  preceding  work,  with  the 
purpose  of  adding  vofioi  to  his  iroXirela ;  resumed  706/46,  but  never 
completed  or  edited  by  the  author ;  he  never  mentions  it  in  his 
letters,  or  elsewhere.  Originally  it  may  have  consisted  of  six 
books,  of  which,  however,  we  possess  only  three,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments of  the  others.  Even  the  extant  part  has  several  lacunae, 
and  if  Cicero  himself  had  published  the  work,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  added  one  of  the  pre&ces  of  which  he  always  had  a  stock 
on  hand ;  as  it  is,  the  work  opens  abruptly  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  The  first  book,  which  contains  a  kind  of  system  of 
natural  law,  is  carefully  elaborated,  but  the  ideas  are  somewhat 
superficial  and  confused:  in  the  following  parts  much  is  only 
sketched.  In  addition  to  Plato,  some  of  the  Stoics  especially 
served  him  as  authorities;  in  the  form  of  the  dialogue  he  re- 
peated the  attempt  to  imitate  Plato ;  yet  throughout  the  work 
much  attention  is  paid  to  the  state  of  law  at  Some.  The  second 
book  treats  of  the  drawing  up  of  laws  and  the  ius  sacrum,  in 
which  the  style  of  the  old  laws  is  successfully  imitated ;  the  third 
is  de  magistratibus ;  the  fourth  was  to  be  de  iudiciis.  Concerning 
the  contents  of  the  rest  we  can  only  make  uncertain  conjectures. 

1.  The  year  702/52  is  also  indicated  as  the  time  when  Cicero  began  the  work 
by  the  aUnsions  to  historical  events  (e.g.  Gicero^s  augorship,  see  2, 82 ;  the  death  of 
Glodins,  ib.  42),  though  there  is  no  absolute  certainty  on  this  point,  as  these  allusions 
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may  belong  to  the  character  of  the  situation.  The  work,  however,  was  not  then 
completed  (the  interruption  being  caused  by  the  administration  of  Gilicia  and  the 
Civil  Wars) ;  cf.  Brut.  19  ut  iUoa  ds  rep,  Itbrot  edidisti  nihil  a  ie  aane  aoosptmact, 
and  Tusc.  4, 1  de  rep.  is  mentioned,  but  not  de  legibus.  It  was  resumed  706/46,  see 
f  am.  9,  2,  5  modo  nobis  atet.  .  .  ei  9cribere  el  legere  ToXirtlas  et^  $i  minus  in  curia  tUgue 
in  foro^  cU  in  litleris  et  libris,  .  .  navare  remp,  et  de  moribus  ac  legibus  quamtre. 
But  even  then  the  work  was  again  abandoned,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  Cicero^s 
increasing  inlJiBF^t  in  systematic  philosojitiy  or  merely  owing  to  other  literary 
engagements>  The  preface  is  wanting,  contrary  to  Gic^s  general  theory  in  singulis 
libris  utor  prooemiis,  Att.  4,  6,  2 ;  cf .  16,  6,  4.  Yahlen  on  the  other  hand  attributes 
the  serious  corruptions  of  the  text  to  the  character  of  the  archetype  from  which 
all  the  MSS.  are  derived.  The  original  extension  to  6  books  is  partly  attested  by 
the  analogy  of  the  work  de  rep.,  partly  by  the  citation  in  Macbob.  sat.  6.  4,  8 
Cicero  in  quinto  de  legibus,  BuMesmil,  page  %  10  of  his  edition  argues  uncon- 
vincingly  for  8  books. 

2.  On  the  date  of  comp^ition  see  (besides  the  editions)  GPbtbr  in  his  ed.  of  the 
Brutus  (18S9)  p.  264.  EHobbmanh,  de  tempore  quo  Gic.  librae  de  legg.  scrips., 
Detmold  1845.  OHarvbckbr,  JJ.  125,  601.  In  general  OFFsldhuoei.,  Hber  G.  de 
legg.,  Zeitz  1841.  Deuxarh,  GB.  6, 104.  Critical:  GHalm,  JJ.  79,  759,  JYahlbh, 
ZfoG.  11,  1.  12,  19,  ABbiffebscheid,  BhM.  17,  269,  ABaitmstabk,  PhiL  19,  688, 
EHuBCHKE,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bechtsgesch.  11, 107,  LUblichs,  BhM.  88, 154.  EHoffmaeh, 
J  J.  117,  709.  AEussNEB,  JJ.  115,  620. 

8.  Chief  MSS. :  Vossiani  84  s.  X  and  86  s.  XI,  Heinsianus  118  s.  XI,  all  in 
Leiden:  concerning  them  HDeiteb,  see  §  177,  4  1.  6.  See  besides  HJordah, 
Beitr.  225;  quaestt.  Tull.,  KOnigsb.  1884.  WPbiedbich,  Phil.  Anz.  15,  615. 
PScHWENKE,  JB.  1886  2,  818.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambr.  1727. 1745,  published 
again  by  BGBath,  Halle  1818.  vol.  5),  JAQdEVtfz  (Lpz.  1808),  GHMosbe  and 
FGbeuzeb  (Frankf.  1824),  JBakb  (Leid.  1842),  CFFeldhOobl  (Zeitz  1852  sq.  II). 
£x  recognitione  IVahlen,  Berl.*  1888.  In  Huschke's  iurisprud.  anteiust.*  (1886) 
19.  Explained  by  AduMesnil,  Lpz.  1879.  Col  commento  di  GSichibollo,  Pad. 
1885.  The  specimens  of  ancient  laws  inserted  by  Cicero,  together  with  linguistic 
elucidations  of  the  archaisms  contained  in  them,  are  reprinted  in  HJobdab,  krit. 
Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  280. — Translated  by  CAFSeeoeb  (Metzler's  collection) 
and  AWZuMPT  (Klotz'  translation  of  the  philosophical  works,  t.  2). 

3)  Paradoxa,  written  in  April  708/46,  immediately  after  the 
Brutus,  before  the  arrival  at  Eome  of  the  news  of  the  death 
of  M.  Cato,  and  previously  to  the  Orator.  On  account  of  its 
smallness  the  little  treatise  is  not  specially  mentioned  de  div. 
2,  1-4.  It  contains  an  exposition,  rather  rhetorical  than  philoso- 
phical, of  six  striking  theorems  of  the  Stoic  system. 

1.  From  the  above  dates  will  be  understood  the  rectifications  of  Parad.  2 
implied  in  fin.  4,  52,  and  of  Parad.  5  in  fin.  8,  83  sq.  CMobqenstebn,  prolegg.  in 
Cic.  P.  in  Seebode's  Misc.  critt.  1, 1,  886.  Dbumai«n,  GE.  6,  288.  OHeine,  eu  Cic. 
Parad.,  Phil.  10,  116. 

2.  Manuscripts:  Voss.  84  and  86.  Vindob.  189  see  §  183,  5.  Cf.  DDetlbfsen, 
Wiener  SBer.  21, 110.  JHuemer,  ZfoG.  86,  589.— Editions  by  AGGebnhabd  (with 
the  Cato,  Lpz.  1819).    JBoboebs  (Leid.  1823).    JCObelli  (with  the  Tusc.,  Zur. 
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1829),  GHMosEB  (GU^tt.  1846).— Translated  by  FBaub  (Stuttg.  1854),  BKChnbb 
(Stuttg.  1864).  Greek  translation  by  DPetavius  (Par.  1658  and  in  PhCHess, 
Gic.  Cato  etc.  see  above  no.  1,  4)  and  by  JMobisoto  (ed.  WFWbnsch,  Halle  1841). 

4)  While  in  his  Paradoxa  Cicero  as  yet  occupies  the  position 
of  a  rhetor,  the  Consolation,  his  next  philosophical  work,  was 
due  to  a  personal  motive  and  domestic  calamity,  his  daughter's 
death.  It  was  composed  a.  709/46,  with  the  assistance  of 
Crantor's  treatise  irepl  irivdov^. 

1.  See  ad  Att.  12, 14,  8.  12, 20,  2.  Tusc  1,  65.  8,  76.  4,  68.  divin.  2,  8,  22. 
Plin.  NH.  praef.  22  etc— The  fragments  in  Baitbb-Katsbb  11,  71  and  GFVV 
MClleb  4,  8,  882.  Gf.  GHalm,  Beitr.  za  den  cic.  Fragm.  p.  82.  FSchhbideb, 
de  consolatione  Cic,  Bresl.  1885.  Dbumamh,  GB.  6,  819.  BASchulz,  de  Gic. 
oonsolatione,  Greifsw.  1860.  Bid  Cioero  himself  transcribe  this  consolatio  in  the 
TnscuL  I  and  III  ?  See  GBubbsch,  Lpz.  Stud.  9, 94 ;  cf .  the  same  writer  as  regards 
its  employment  by  Jerome  in  ep.  60  ad  Heliodomm  concerning  the  death  of 
Nepotianus. 

2.  M.  Tnllii  Gic  Gonsolatio,  liber  nunc  primum  repertos  et  in  lucem  editos. 
Colon.  1588  was  a  forgery.    (It  is  also  printed  e.g.  in  Klotz*  ed.  of  Gic  4,  8  , 
872.)    Cf.  ScHULz  LI.  5a 

6)  In  his  Hortensius  Cicero  ftimished  a  kind  of  preface 
to  the  series  of  philosophical  writings  projected  by  him,  in  order 
to  justify  this  occupation  in  his  own  eyes  and  those  of  others 
and,  if  possible,  to  win  successors.  The  Hortensius  is  also  lost 
with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  fragments. 

1.  Gic.  de  div.  2, 1  cohortati  iumu$  ut  maxime  potuinuu  ad  phUoiophiae  studium 
eo  libro  qui  est  irucriptua  Horteiuiui,  Gf.  Auoustin.  conf.  8,  4,  7  sq.  8,  7,  17  Jecto 
Ciceronit  Hortensio  excitaius  eram  studio  sapientiae  etc  Tbebell.  Salon.  Gallien.  2 
M.  TuUius  in  Horteruio  quem  ad  exemplum  protreptici  $crip$U,  On  the  relation  of 
the  H.  to  the  Aristotelian  Tporperruc^  cf.  JBbbnats,  d.  Dialoge  des  Aristoteles 
(Berl.  1868)  116.  JBtwateb,  Jonm.  of  philoL  2  (1869),  55,  7  (1877),  64.  HUseveb, 
BhM.  28,  895.  BHibzel,  Herm.  10, 80.— The  fragments  in  Baitbb-Katseb  11,  55 
and  UFWMeLLEB  4,  8,  812.  Gf.  WCbbcblius,  JJ.  75,  79.  GHalm,  Beitrftge  etc 
p.  85.    FSchnbideb,  Jahn's  Arch.  11, 586.    Dbumavm,  GB.  6, 822. 

2.  The  Hortensius  was  stiU  nominaUy  extant  in  the  11th  and  12th  centuries 
in  the  island  of  Beichenau,  and  in  the  monastery  of  Bee  in  France.  As,  how- 
ever, during  the  Middle  Ages  Cicero's  Lucullus  (cf.  p.  807)  went  by  the  name  of 
liber  ad  fforteneium  or  ckL  Hart,  dialogue,  the  above  statement  is  more  probably 
to  be  taken  in  connection  with  it.  KSchbmkl,  Phil.  81, 568.  AHobtis,  Cicerone 
nelle  opere  del  Petrarca  51-58.  PThomas,  rev.  de  philol.  8  (1879),  152 ;  Athenaeum 
beige  2  (1879),  155.    GVoiot,  Wiederbeleb.  d.  class.  Altert.  1»,  89. 

6)  De  finibus  bonorum  et  malorum,  in  5  books,  written 
in  the  first  part  of  709/46,  immediately  before  the  Academica, 
and  dedicated  to  Brutus,  a  compilation  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
Greek  sects  concerning  the  supreme  good  and  evil,  one  of  the 
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main  questions  of  practical  philosophy,  just  as  the  Academica 
treat  of  the  chief  subject  of  theoretical  philosophy,  viz.  the 
theory  of  knowledge.  Cicero's  authorities  for  this  work  are  later 
representatives  of  the  respective  schools.  His  judgment  is  not 
guided  by  fixed  principles ;  but  in  point  of  careful  elaboration 
this  work  deserves,  perhaps,  the  first  place  among  the  philoso- 
phical writings  of  Cicero. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2,  2  cum  fundamentum  eatet  phUoBophiae  in  finxbus  hanorum  et 
malorumy  perpurgatua  est  it  locus  a  nobis  quinque  libris,  ut  quid  a  quoque  et  quid 
contra  quemque  phUosophum  dieeretur  inUUegi  posset,  ad  Att.  18,  12,  3  r€pl  rcXcDr 
oiWo^f.    Cf .  ib.  18, 19,  8.  18,  21,  4.  12,  6,  2.    de  leg.  1,  62.    Drdmamn,  GE.  6,  828. 

2.  The  work  is  arranged  in  three  conversations,  in  which  Cicero  himself  is 
the  central  figure,  according  to  the  example  of  Aristotle,  all  the  other  speakers 
being  deceased  at  the  time:  in  the  first  conversation  (books  I  and  II),  sap- 
posed  to  take  place  in  704/50,  they  are  L.  Manlius  Torquatus  and  C.  Valerius 
Triarius,  the  first  of  whom  explains  the  Epicurean  doctrine  (b.  I)  which  Cioero 
(b.  II)  attempts  to  refute.  In  the  second  conversation  (books  III  and  IV),  assigned 
to  702/52,  the  younger  Cato  states  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  (b.  Ill),  which  Cicero 
(b.  IV)  shows  to  agree  in  all  essential  points  with  that  of  Antiochos  of  Ascalon ; 
in  the  third  conversation  (b.  V),  laid  in  675/79,  appear  M.  Pupius  Piso,  who  sets 
forth  the  system  of  the  Academics  and  Peripatetics,  L.  Tullius  Cioero  and  others. 

8.  In  general  cf.  the  prolegomena  by  Madvio,  GOrbnz  and  others.  BHibsei« 
(§  183,  4)  2,  567  (and  PSchwknke,  phil.  Eundsch.  1888,  48).  HNFowlbr,  Panaetii 
et  Hecat.  fragm.  (Bonn  1885)  18.    CHartfeldeh  (see  §  188,  4),  p.  8.  21. 

4.  Manuscripts :  Palatino-Vaticanus  1518  s.  XI  (Facsim.  Chatrlain  t.  48, 1), 
then  Palat.  1525  s.  XV,  Erlangensis,  Paris.  6881  s.  XII  (Facsim.  Chatelais  t. 
43,  2 ;  new  collation  by  CThuhot,  rev.  crit.  1870  1, 17  and  ONiooles,  rev.  de  philol. 
4,  85)  and  others.  See  on  these  Madvio^s  Proleg.  On  the  value  of  the  so-called 
deteriores  ThSchiche,  Jahresber.  zu  ZfGW.  88, 187,  ONiooles  1.1.,  FGustafssoh, 
Herm.  15,  465.  JMaschka,  un.  cod.  (Malfatti  s.  Xni)  del  Cic.  de  fin.,  Eovereto 
1882.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambridge  1728.  1741.  Oxf.  1809,  in  Eath's  ed. 
vol.  1),  JAGkJRENz  (Lpz.  1813),  Orelli  (with  Acad.,  Ztir.  1827),  FWOtto  (Lps. 
1831)  and  especially  JNMadvig  (Copenh.  1889.  81876).  Also  HAlanus  (Dublin 
1856).  Explained  by  DBOckel  (Vol.  1,  Berl.  1872),  HHolstein  (Lpz.  1878).  Eevised 
and  explained  by  JSEetd,  III  (Vols.  I,  11  preparing)— GFSchOmann,  op.  8,  890. 
GFUnoer,  Phil.  20,  872.  21,  481.  LVaucher  (see  §  188,  6).  DBOckel,  Frauenfeld 
1863.  OHeine,  JJ.  98,  245.  IwMOller,  Erl.  1869. 70  II.  (XJCobet,  Mnemos.  NS. 
8,  92.  FVGustafsson,  de  Cic.  de  fin.  1. 1,  Helsingf.  1878.  AduMesmil,  JJ.  115, 
753.    PLanobm,  ad  non  nullos  locos  Cic.  de  fin.  adnott.,  Mtinst.  1888. 

5.  Translated  by  JGDroysen,  Lpz.  1841.  FBaur  (Stuttg.  1854,  Class,  d.  Alt. 
1854).    JHvKirchmann,  Berl.  1875.    JSEeid  (vol.  8  of  his  edition,  Lond.  1888). 

7)  Academica,  written  a.  709/4B,  originally  in  two  books, 
named  after  (Q.  Lutatius)  Catulus  and  (L.  Licinius)  LucuUus, 
subsequently  in  four  books.  Of  the  first  edition  the  second  book 
(LucuUus)  has  been  preserved,  of  the  second  (Academica  pos- 
teriora)  the  first  part  of  the  first  book  and  various  fragments. 
The  Lucullus  contains  the  doctrines  of  Antiochos   and  Philo 
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concerning  knowledge,  the  Catulus  seems  to  have  embraced 
those  of  Kameades  and  a  general  exposition  of  the  Old  and  New 
Academy.  The  beginning  of  the  second  edition  contains  general 
observations  and  a  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophy  from 
Socrates  to  Arkesilas,  the  predecessor  of  Kameades  and  Philo. 
Cicero  devoted  a  special  exposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Academy,  because  he  was  specially  attracted  by  its  system 
(§  183),  and  in  the  absence  of  other  works,  his  treatise  is  one  of 
our  principal  sources  for  it, 

1.  Together  with  Catulus  and  LucuUus,  Hortensius  and  Cicero  were  intro- 
duced as  speakers  in  the  iSjcst  edition ;  subsequently  however  Cicero  substituted 
Cato  and  M.Brutus;  and  when  Atticus  wrote  informing  him  that  Varro  was 
offended  because  Cicero  had  never  yet  dedicated  anything  to  him,  the  whole  work 
was  once  more  completely  re-written,  divided  into  four  books  and  dedicated  to 
Varro.  In  this  second  edition  Cicero  made  Varro  the  exponent  of  the  views  of 
Antiochos,  and  reserved  to  himself  those  of  Philo.  Atticus  had  already  had  the 
first  edition  copied,  when  Cicero  resolved  to  re-write  it.  On  the  relations  of  the 
two  editions  to  each  other  see  especially  ad  Att.  18, 18,  1  ex  duobus  libria  corUuli  in 
quaUuor,  grandiore$  sunt  omnino  quam  erant  illiy  $ed  tamen  multa  detracta,  .  .  . 
nuilto  hctec  erunt  splendidtora^  hreviaray  meliora.  18,  16,  1  Ulam  dKaSyjfuuK^tf  oi^ifTa^iy 
totam  (td  Varronem  traduximus,  prima  fuU  Catuli,  Luculli,  Hortensii,  deinde  .  .  . 
eosdem  illos  sermones  ad  Catonem  Brulumque  transtuli.  eoce  tuae  liUetrte  de  Varrone, 
nemini  vita  eat  aptior  'Amoxtla  ratio,  Cf.  ib.  18,  12,  8.  18, 18.  18,  19,  8.  5.  18,  21,  4. 
18,  82,  8.  fam.  9,  8.  off.  2,  8.  Quint.  8,  6,  64.  Plin.  NH.  81,  6.  Above  §  167,  2. 
Cf.  p.  805,  no.  5,  2.  Various  conjectures  on  this  subject  in  ThBirt,  antikes 
Buchwesen  854. 

2.  ACBanitz,  de  libr.  Acad.,  Lps.  1809  and  in  Acta  soc.  Lips.  2  (1812),  165. 
ChrABbakdis,  EhM.  8  (1829),  548.  Drumann,  GE.  6,  827.  ABKbischk,  tlb.  Ciceros 
Akademika,  GOtt.  1845.  HDikls,  doxogr.  gr.  (Berl.  1879)  119.  KFHkrmann, 
Phil.  7,  466.  CJHEkqstband,  de  libris  Cic.  academicis,  Ups.  1860.  BHibzel 
(§  188,  4)  8,  251. 

8.  Manuscripts  for  the  Lucullus  Flor.  Marc.  257  s.  X.  Voss.  84  and  8()  and 
the  Vindob.  189  see  §  188,  5 ;  for  the  Acad,  posteriora  the  earliest  MS.  is  Paris. 
6831  s.  XII  (§  184,  6,  4),  the  others  are  late,  of  s.  XV,  e.g.  an  interpolated 
Gedanensis.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambridge  1725.  1786 ;  in  Bath  Vol.  8),  GOrenz 
(t.  II,  1810),  Orelli  (with  de  fin.,  Ztlr.  1827);  Text  revised  and  explained  by 
JSReid,  Lond.»  1885.— Translated  by  GHMoser  (Stuttg.  Metzler),  by  JSBeid, 
Lond.  1880. 

8)  Tusculanae  disputationes,  so  called  after  Cicero's 
estate  at  Tusculum,  where  the  conversations  are  supposed  to 
have  taken  place.  They  were  begun  in  709/45  and  finished 
and  edited  710/44,  subsequent  to  de  finibus  and  anterior  to  de 
divinatione  and  de  fato.  The  work  is  in  five  books  and  dedicated 
to  M.  Brutus ;  it  treats  of  the  troubles  which  beset  human  happi- 
ness, and  how  to  surmount  them.  As  to  the  authorities  made 
use  of  by  Cicero  we  have  so  far  no  certain  knowledge. 
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1.  Cic.  ad  Att.  18, 82,  2  Dicaearchi  wept  ^vx^  utro$que  vdim  miUtM  et  Karapdffewf. 
TpiroXtTiKbp  non  invenio  et  epistulam  eius  quam  ad  Aristoxenum  muit.  tres  eot  lihrot 
maxime  nunc  vellem  ;  apti  esaent  ad  id  quod  cogito  (cf.  Tusc.  1,  24).  15,  2,  4  quod 
prima  ditpuiatio  Tusculana  te  confirmat  aane  gaudeo,  15,  4,  8.  Contents :  Cic.  div. 
2,  2  libri  Twculanarum  disputationum  ret  ad  beate  vivendum  maxime  neceeeariae 
aperuerunt.  I  enim  eat  de  ctmlemnenda  morte^  II  de  tclerando  dolore.  III  de 
aegritudine  lenienda^  IV  de  reliquia  animi  perturhcUionibua^  F  .  .  .  docet  ad  beate 
vivendum  virtutem  ae  ipaa  eaae  cantentam, 

2.  BKChner^s  Prolegg.  and  Cic.  in  phil.  mer.  111.  Drumank,  GB.  6,  847. 
Emendations  by  ASWesenbero  (Viborg  1880.  1841.  1848  sq.),  JBakb  (schol. 
hypomn.  vol.  4).  OHeine,  de  Cic.  Tusc.  disp.,  Halle  1854 ;  de  fontibus  Tuac.  disp., 
Weim.  1868.  JSchlenoer,  Phil.  12,  280.  JJeep,  de  locis  quibusdam  Tusc.  disp., 
Wolfenb.  1865.  FGustafsson,  Herm.  17,  169.  HMuther,  JJ.  85,  491 ;  tiber  die 
(rhetorische)  Composition  des  1.  und  5.  Buchs  v.  Cic.  Tusc.,  Coburg  1862. 
GZiETzscHMANN,  de  Tusc.  disp.  fontibus,  Halle  1868.  CHartpelder  (see  §  188,  4) 
p.  18.  43.  PCoRSSEN,  de  Posidonio  Bhodio  Ciceronis  in  1.  I  Tusc.  et  in  somnio 
Scipionis  auctore,  Bonn  1879;  BhM.  86,  506.  BHirzel  (§  183,  4)  8,  842. 
PHPoppELREUTEE,  quae  ratio  intercedat  inter  Posidonii  vepl  xaOCav  irpayfiarelas 
et  Tusc.  disputt.  Cic,  Bonn  1888.  BHoyer,  de  Antonio  Ascalonita,  Bonn  1888. 
XKreuttner,  Andronici  vepl  vaSuy  I,  Heidelb.  1884.  HNFowler,  Panaetii  et 
Hecat.  fragm.  (Bonn  1885)  8.  HDiels,  BhM.  84,  487.  FSaltzmakh  (§  188,  4), 
II,  appendix. 

8.  Manuscripts:  Gudian.  294  s.  IX-X,  Paris.  6332  s.  X  (Facsim.  Chatslaih  t. 
44, 1),  Bruxell.  5851  s.  XII.  On  the  (worthless)  Leid.  Lips.  80  s.  XU  HDeitm 
Phil.  42,  171.— Editions:  JDavis  (Cambr.  1709.  1723,  and  later,  in  Bath  voL  II), 
FAWoLP  (Lpz.  1792.  1807.  1825),  BKOhner  (Jena»  1874),  Orelli  (with  the 
Paradoxa,  Ztlr.  1829),  BKlotz  (Lpz.  1835.  Addenda  and  Corrigenda,  Lps.  1848). 
GHMoser  (Hanover  1886  III),  CFSOpfle  (Mannh.  1845),  GTischer  (•  1884.  87  H, 
by  GSoROP),  MSeyffert  (emend.,  comment,  criticos  adi.,  Lps.  1864),  OHbise 
(explained,  Lpz.'  1881),  CMkissner  (explained,  Lpz.  1873),  LWHasper,  Gotha 
1883. -Translated  by  FBaur,  Stuttg.  1854.    BKChner,  Stuttg.  1855. 

9)  Timaeus,  a  free  reproduction  of  Plato's  dialogue,  the 
outward  dress  being  changed;  written  after  the  Academica, 
a.  709/45  or  710/44,  and  extant  only  in  an  incomplete  form. 

1.  Priscian.  GL.  2,  463,  19  Cicero  in  THmaeo.  The  title  De  univerao  is  un- 
authenticated.  Probably  this  translation  was  intended  to  form  part  of  a  large 
work  on  natural  philosophy,  in  which  Nigidius  Figulus  was  to  represent  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  (Hermann  p.  8.  13  sq.).  For  the  considerable  fragment 
extant  see  Baiter-Kavser  8,  131.    CFWMCller  4,  3,  214. 

2.  The  fragment  was  included  in  the  collection  of  philosophical  writings 
mentioned  above  (§  183,  5),  hence  it  was  preserved  in  the  two  Vossiani  and  the 
Vindobon.,  and  in  the  Monac.  528  s.  XL,  besides  other  MSS. — In  general  cf. 
Dhumaxn  GB.  6,  353.  KFHermann,  de  interpretatione  Timaei  Plat.  diaL  a.  Cic. 
relicta,  Gutt.  1^2.    Hochdanz,  quaestt.  crit.  in  Tim.  Cic,  Nordhausen  1880. 

9a)  About  the  same  period  Cicero  appears  to  have  made  a 
close  translation  of  the  Platonic  Protagoras. 

1.  C  c.  fin.  1,  7  expressly  says  in  reference  to  translating  Plato  literally : 
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id  {ad  civium  meor^m  eognitumem  Platonem  atU  Arittotdem  transferre)  neque  feci 
(idhuc  (until  a.  709/45)  nee  mihi  tamen  nefetciam  inierdictum  puto.  These  last  words 
appear  to  point  to  plans,  one  of  which  Cicero  carried  out  in  the  Protagoras :  the 
express  statement  above  quoted  can  only  be  evaded  by  the  very  far-fetched  sup- 
position that  he  has  here  left  unmentioned  the  translation  of  Protagoras  which  he 
made  in  his  youth,  because  it  was  written  by  Cicero  merely  as  an  exercise,  and 
not  brought  out  by  the  author  himself,  but  published  only  after  his  death. 
BPhilippbon,  JJ.  133,  428.  tHeusdb,  Cic.  i>i\ow\druif  92.  274.  Druxanm,  GB.  6, 
854.  PScHWESKE,  JB,  1886  2,  814.  KFHkbmann,  de  Tim.  Cic,  GOtt.  1842,  8.— 
Cieero  in  Protagora,  Prisc.  GL.  2, 182.  247.  402.  Donat.  Ter.  Phorm.  4,  8,  6.— 
HiERON.  ad  Pammach.  1,  806  Vail,  and  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret.  1,  648.  The  fragments: 
Baitkr-Kayseb  11,  54.  CFWMCllkr  4, 8, 810. 

10)  De  natura  deorum,  in  3  books,  written  in  710/44,  after 
the  Tusculanae,  though  already  commenced  in  709/46.  This 
work  is  also  dedicated  to  M.  Brutus.  The  conversation  is  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  the  feriae  Latinae  of  a.  677/77, 
C.  Velleius  representing  the  Epicureans,  Q.  Lucilius  Balbus  the 
Stoics,  and  C.  Aurelius  Cotta  the  Academics.  If  Cicero  wrote 
this  work  with  the  practical  aim  (perhaps  in  conscious  opposition 
to  the  free-thinking  of  Lucretius)  of  showing  the  value  of  a 
reasonable  religion,  he  certainly  failed  in  that  object  with  the 
Boman  public.  For  here  also  Cicero  was  content  to  translate 
and  superficially  adapt  late  Greek  authorities,  and  took  no  pains 
to  digest  them  seriously.  Hence  there  is  no  lack  of  contradic- 
tions, inequalities,  confusion  and  desultoriness,  which  mark  the 
work  as  one  of  the  least  satisfactory  of  Cicero's  writings. 

1.  Gic.  div.  2y  8  quibut  (Tusc.)  editi*  tret  libri  perfecti  eunt  de  natura  deorum. 
HDiELS,  doxogr.  gr.  p.  121  is  for  the  title  de  deorum  natura  in  aocordance  with  the 
citations  in  the  grammarians.  Cf.  ib.  7.  Att.  13,  89,  2  libros  mihi  .  .  .  mitttM, 
et  maosime  ^^aldpov  irepl  $e^  et  IlaXXddos.  Drumann,  GB.  6,  849.  JYahlen,  ZfOG. 
24,  241.  On  Philodemos  as  an  authority  for  book  I  LSpengel,  Abh.  d.  MUnchner 
Akad.  10,  1.  1863,  HSauppe,  de  Philod.de  pietate,  GOtt.  1864.  The  section  Gic 
de  n.  d.  1,  25-41  with  a  collation  of  the  corresponding  passages  from  Philodemos 
in  HDiELS*  doxographi  graeci  (BerL  1879),  529.    Cf.  ib.  121. 

2.  ABKrische,  Forschungen  1,  84.  BHirzbl,  Unterss.  (§  188,  4)  I  De  nat. 
deor.,  Lpz.  1877.  PSchwenkb,  Quellen  y.  Cic.  d.  n.  d.,  J  J.  119,  49. 129.  BLehqnick, 
ad  emendandos  Cic  de  n.  d.  quid  ex  Philodemo  ire/>2  €iff€^las  redundet,  Halle 
1872.  HNFowLER,  Panaetii  et  Hecat.  fragm.,  Bonn  1885, 10.  PWekdland,  Arch, 
f.  Gesch.  d.  PhiL  1,  20a 

8.  Manuscripts:  Leid.  Voss.  84  and  86  (Chatelain  t.  89, 1;  cf.  HDeiter^BIiM. 
87,  814;  also  PScuwevke,  JK  1888  2,  94;  see  besides  §  177,  4).  Viudob.  189 
(Chatbl.  t.  88,  1 ;  see  §  188,  5).  Flor.  Marc.  257  (Chatel.  t.  87),  all  s.  X  (-XI), 
also  Leid.  Heins.  118  s.  XI  (Chatel.  t.  88,  2 ;  cf.  §  177,  4).  On  the  Vatic  PaL  1519 
s.  X  HEbelino,  PhiL  48,  702.— Editions  by  JDavis  (Cambr.  17ia  1728  and  sub- 
sequently ;  in  Bath  yol.  VI),  LFHeindorf  (Lps.  1815),  GHMoser  and  FGreuzer  (Lps. 
1818),  GGSchCtz  (Halle  1820),  FAst  (Munich  1829),  GFSchOmann  (BerL*  1876),  with 
introduction,  appar.  crit.  and  commentary  by  JBMayor,  and  a  new  collation  of 
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several  of  the  English  MSS.  by  JHSwaihson,  Cambr.  1880-K  III.  (These  MSS.  are 
of  little  yalue.)  Explained  by  AOoethe,  Lpz.  1887.  By  AStickhky  (after  Schu- 
mann), Boston,  1889. — Book  2  by  MCThiaucourt  and  by  FPicavet,  both  Par.  1886. 

4.  Criticism :  SchOmann  (op.  8,  274.  280.  JJ.  Ill,  685),  Heidtmanm  (ep.  crit.  ad 
SchOmannum,  Stettin  1856 :  Zur  Krit.  u.  Interpret,  v.  Cic  n.  d.,  Neustettin  1858), 
BKlotz  (adn.  critt..  Lips.  1867.  68  111).  PStamm,  de  Cic.  de  n.  d.  interpolatt., 
Bresl.  1878.  JForchhammer,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  filoL  5,  28.  JDkoenhabt,  Bemerkk. 
«u  Cic.  de  n.  d.,  Aschaffenb.  1881.  PSchwenke,  JJ.  125,  618.  AGk)ETHK,  JJ.  129, 80. 
JBMayob,  Joum.  of  philol.  12, 1.  248.  KJNeumann,  EhM.  86, 155.— Translated  by 
GHMosER  (Metzler^s  collections),  BKCbneb  (Stuttg.,  Hofflnann). 

5.  Only  a  joke  was  intended  in  the  pamphlet  entitled  Cic.  de  n.  d.  liber  quartns 
ex  pervetusto  cod.  .  .  .  ed.  PSKBArHiNus  (i.e.  HHCludius  in  Hildesheim,  gest. 
1885),  Bonon.  (Berl.)  1811. 

11)  Cato  maior  or  de  senectute,  dedicated  to  Atticos  and 
hastily  thrown  off  at  the  end  of  the  year  709/46  or  the  beginning 
of  710/44.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  a. 
604/160.  The  form  is,  however,  unimportant;  the  work  may 
rather  be  styled  a  continuous  lecture  in  praise  of  old  age,  on  the 
basis  of  materials  compiled  from  Greek  authors.  Cicero  manifests 
his  sympathy  in  his  careful  delineation  of  Gate's  character. 

1.  Cic.  div.  2,  8  interiectus  est  etiam  nuper  liber  it  quern  ad  noetmm  AUicum  de 
tenectute  misimus.  Att.  14,  21,  8  legendus  mihi  taepiua  est  Cato  maior  ad  te  missus, 
amariorem  enim  me  senectus  facit. — On  the  date  of  composition  TuMaurkb,  JJ. 
129,886. 

2.  PJvandkrTon,  C.  m.  explicatur  et  e  graecis  potiss.  fontibus  illustr.,  LOwen 
1821 ;  comm.  ad  quaest.  de  Cic.  Cat.,  LOwen  1822.  HJNASdAU,  adnotatt.  in  libr. 
Cic.  de  sen.,  GrOningen  1829.    Drumann,  GB.  6,  850.    GSchneider,  ZfGW.  83,  689. 

3.  Manuscripts:  Leid.  Voss.  F.  12  s.  X  (Mommskn,  Berl.  SBer.  1863,  10),  Paris. 
6882  8.  X  (above  no.  8,  3),  Laiir.  50,  45  s.  X,  Monac.  15964  s.  XI,  Ehenaug.  126  d. 
XII  (JGBaiteb,  Phil.  21,  535.  675;  cf.  GLahmeyek,  Phil.  23,  473;  cf.  21,  2t^J. 
Facsim.  Chatelain  t.  40,  2).  On  Leid.  Voss.  O.  79  s.  IX/X  (Chatel.  t.  41, 1)  and 
Voss.  F.  104  8.  XIV  see  WGemoll,  Herm.  20,  331 ;  on  Italian  (unimportant)  MSS. 
of  the  Cato  (and  Laelius)  see  FBamorino,  riv.  di  filol.  15,  247.  BDahl,  z.  Hs6.- 
Kundo  u.  Kritik  des  cic.  Cato  I :  coJd.  Leid.;  II  :  codd.  Parisini,  Christiania  18^. 
86.    KTomanetz,  Wert  u.  Verh.  der  Hss.  v.  Cic.  Cato,  Hemals  1883.  86  II. 

4.  Editions:  AGGernhard  (with  Parad.,  Lps.  1819),  FWOtto  (Lps.  1880), 
KKlutz  (Lpz.  1831).  JNMadvio  (Copenh.  1835),  GTischer  (HaUe  1847),  JSommer- 
BRr)i>T  (Berl.^o  1885),  CNauck  (Berl.  1855),  GLahmeyer  (Lpz.*  1877),  CMeissner 
(Lpz.»  1885),  JLey  (Halle  1883),  THScHirHE  (with  Lael.,  Prague*  1887),  TKArkold 
(after  Sommerbrodt),  Lond.  1853,  GLono  (Lond.  1880),  JSEeid  (Cambr. »  1883), 
WHeslop  (with  Lael.),  Oxf.  1884,  ESShuckiiurou  (Lond.  1886),  EWHowson  (Lond. 
1887),  LHuxLEY  (Oxf.  1890),  AStickney  (with  Lael.,  New  York  1887).— Criticism  : 
JMahly,  N.  schweiz.  Mns.  6,  243,  CMeissner,  JJ.  103,  57. 131,  209,  AOTTo(on  inter- 
polation) in  d.  phil.  Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,  94.    ChrLCtjohann,  EhM.  87,496. 

5.  Gi-eek  translation  by  ThGaza  in  Hess  (above  no.  1,  4)  p.  3  sqq.;  Grerman 
translations  e.g.  by  KGBauer,  Lpz.  1841,  FJacobs  (in  Klotz'  translation  of  Cic.  s. 
philos.  works,  part  2)  and  others. 

12)  De  divinatione,  in  two  books,  a  supplement  of  the  work 
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on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  in  which  the  subjest  of  divine  revela- 
tion and  its  perception  by  mankind  is  treated  of;  published 
a.  710/44,  after  the  Cato  maior  and  subsequent  to  Caesar's  death, 
and  represented  as  a  conversation  at  the  villa  at  Tusculum 
between  Cicero  and  his  brother.  The  first  book  contains  the 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  (compiled  from  Poseidonios  irepl  fiavri^/crj^)^ 
the  second  the  tenets  of  the  Academics  (probably  chiefly 
following  Kleitomachos).  The  popular  notions  and  the  political 
corporations  connected  with  them  are  leniently  dealt  with,  but, 
even  in  his  quality  of  Augur,  Cicero  furnishes  much  valuable 
material,  though  his  personal  scepticism  is  often  suflBciently  evi- 
dent in  his  humorous  mode  of  treating  the  subject. 

1.  Definition  of  divinatio  1,  9  earum  rerum  quae  fortuitete  putantur  praedictio 
cUque  praeaenaio;  see  Gell.  4, 11, 1.  Teknbmakn,  Gresch.  d.  Philoe.  5, 121.  Druicabth, 
GB.  6,  852.  HOfio,  Cics  Ansichten  yon  der  Staatsreligion,  Krotoeohin  1865. 
ThSchiche,  de  fontibus  libr.  Cic.  de  div.,  Jena  1875.  KHartfklosb,  d.  Qnellen  v. 
Cic.  de  div.,  Freiburg  i.  Br.  1878;  BhM.  86,  227.  PCobsseh  (above  no.  8,  2)  p.  18. 
HDiELs,  doxogr.  224. — On  the  question  whether  Cic  made  use  of  Goelius  Antipater 
see  OMbltzbb,  JJ.  105,  480  f. 

2.  Manuscripts :  corresponding  to  those  for  de  nat.  deor.,  see  aboye  no.  10,  8, 
also  Vatic.  Palat.  1519  s.  X  (Chatelain  t.  40, 1 ;  cf.  HEbelino,  Phil.  48,  702).— 
Editions  by  JDavis  (Cantabr.  1721  and  later ;  ed.  Bath,  Halle  1807),  GHMosbb 
(Frankf.  1828),  LGiesb  (Lps.  1829).— APolbteb,  quaestt.  critt.  in  Cic.  de  div., 
Kattowitz  1874.  FZOchbaueb,  bu  Cic.  de  Div.  (b.  2),  Hemals  1878.  PStamm, 
adiiott.  ad  Cic.  de  div.,  Btesel  1881.  'FDbechsleb,  ZfOG.  87, 101.— Translated  by 
GHMosbb  (Stutt.  Metader),  BKChnbb  (Stuttg.  Hoffinann). 

13)  De  fa  to,  the  last  of  Cicero's  treatises  on  the  philosophy 
of  religion,  and  likewise  written  a.  710/44.  The  author  impugns 
the  views  of  the  Stoics  on  the  elfiapfiivrfj  taking  himself  the 
side  of  the  Academics.  This  treatise  has  come  down  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  form.  As  his  authorities  Cicero  mentions  specially 
Chrysippos,  also  Poseidonios,  Kleanthes,  Diodoros,  Kameades  and 
others.  The  de  fa  to  is  valuable  as  a  collection  of  materials, 
but  the  style  betrays  hurry  and  the  writer  does  not  arrive  at 
any  settled  results. 

1.  Cic.  de  div.  2,  8  quibu$  (de  n.  d.  and  de  divin.),  ut  eat  in  animOf  de  fato  ai 
oducnxertrntM,  er%t  abunde  tcUisfaetum  ioti  huic  qucteatumi,  de  fat.  2  Hirtiua  noiter,  cot, 
deAgnaiut  .  .  poat  inleriium  Caeaarie,  Gbll.  7, 2, 15.  MACBOB.8at.8, 16, 4.  Dbumabb 
GB.  6, 858.  MMeinecke,  de  fontt.  .  .  Cic  de  fato,  Marienwerder  1887.  AGebcke, 
Chrysippea,  JJ.  Suppl.  14,  689. 

2.  Manuscripts  as  those  for  the  Lucullus,  above  no.  7, 8.  The  cod.  Turonensis 
(ChThuboTj  bibl.  de  T^oole  des  hautes  etudes,  f aso.  17)  perhaps  a  transcript  from  the 
Vindob.  (IBbuics).— Editions  (with  de  divin.)  by  Davis,  Moseb  ;  in  particular  by 
JHBbemi  (Lps.  1795). — Translation  by  Moseb  (in  de  divin.). 
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8.  Nnovi  frazninenti  del  Cicerone  de  fato  di  reoente  sooperti  in  palimpsesti  dal 
LCFebbucci,  Modena  1858,  repeated  in  his  Fabolanun  libri  tres,  Forocomelii  1867. 
His  pretended  discovery  is  printed  and  deservedly  exposed  by  Bitschl,  op.  8,  674. 
Cf.  also  FWScHHEiDEwiN,  GkJtt.  gel.  Anz.  1858, 1917.    GLikker,  ZfOG.  5, 81. 428. 

14)  Laelius  or  de  amicitia,  inscribed  to  Atticus,  written  after 
the  Gate  maior  and  previously  to  the  work  on  duties,  like  them 
in  the  year  710/44.  The  conversation  is  conducted  by  Laelius 
the  Younger  and  his  sons-in-law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mucins 
Scaevola,  the  subject  being  treated  in  connection  with  the  recent 
death  (625/129)  of  Africanus  minor,  the  intimate  friend  of  Laelius. 
Cicero  has  largely  availed  himself  of  Theophrastos'  work  on  the 
same  subject,  also  of  Chrysippos  and  (indirectly  ?)  the  Ethics  of 
Aristotle.  Some  fault  may  be  found  with  the  logical  arrange- 
ment of  the  treatise,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  interesting  and 
practical. 

1.  Cic.  off,  2,  Side  (tmicUia  alio  libro  dictum  est,  Gell.  17,  5, 1  Cicero  in  dialoffo 
cui  titultu  est  Ladius  vd  de  amicitia,  ib.  1,  8, 10  eum  librum  (Theophrastos*  re/>2 
0tX/at)  M.  Cicero  videtur  legisse  cum  ipse  quoque  lihrum  de  amicitia  componeret, 
BFBbazator,  quid  in  oonscribendo  Cic.  Lael.  valnerint  Arist.  £th.  Nic  de 
amicitia  libri,  Halle  1871. 

2.  The  best  MS.  is  a  codex  s.  IX/X  formerly  in  the  possession  of  FBidot  in 
Paris  (on  it  see  Mommsen,  BhM.  18, 594),  qu.  where  is  it  now  ? ;  also  Monac  15514  s. 
X,  Gudian.  885  s.  X,  Laur.  50,  45  s.  X  (Chatbl.  t.  42)  and  others.  EVookl,  collatio 
trium  codd.  Cic.  de  am.  Monacensiom,  Zweibr.  1889. — More  recent  critical  and 
explanatory  editions  e.g.  by  AGGkrnhabd  (Lps.  1825),  CBbieb  (Lps.  1828),  BKlots 
(Lpz.  1833),  MSeyfpmt  (Lpz.«  1876  by  CFWMCllkr,  cf.  the  same  ZfGW.  88, 14), 
CWNauck  (Berl.«  1884),  GLahmeyeb  (Lpz.*  1881).  ThSchichk  (see  no.  11,  4). 
AStbelitz,  Gotha  1884.  GLono  (Lond.  1880),  JSBeid  (Cambr.  >  1883),  ASidowick 
(Lond.*  1883),  ESShuckbuboh,  Lond.  18^.  CMbissneb,  Lpz.  1887  (and  in  JJ.  185, 
545).  AStickket  (above  no.  11, 4). — AGGebnhabd,  op.  828.  OFKleine,  adnott.  in 
Cic.  Cat.  mai.  et  Laeliom,  Wetzlar  1855.  CEPutsche,  Phil.  12, 298.  EWkisssztborh, 
Gedankengang  v.  Cic.  Lael.,  MtLhlh.  in  Thfir.  1882. — Translated  e.g.  by  AASchbei- 
BEB  and  GFWGbosse  (Halle  1827),  FKvStbombeck  (Brunswick  1827,  with  the  rest 
of  the  so-called  minor  works),  in  Greek  by  DPetavius  in  Hess  (above  no.  1,  4)  99. 

IB)  De  gloria  in  two  books,  finished  at  the  close  of  July 
710/44 ;  it  is  not  extant. 

1.  Cic.  off.  2, 81  nunc  dicamus  de  gloria,  quamquam  ea  quoque  de  re  duo  sunt  nostri 
lihri.  Cf.  Att.  15,  27,  2.  16,  2,  6.  16,  8, 1  (cf.  PSchwenke,  JB.  1886  2,  298).  16, 6, 4. 
Gell.  15,  6, 1.  Drumann,  GB.  6,  855.  FSchneideb,  melet.  in  Cic.  de  gL,  ZfAW. 
1889,  no.  28. — Petrarch  asserted  that  he  possessed  the  work  (ep.  senil.  15, 1,  p.  104d 
Basil,  libros  Cic,  de  gloria  ab  hoc  Jiabui,  .  .  .  singulares  libri  11  de  gl.  quibus  visis  mk 
ditissimum  eacistimavi,  ,  ,  ,  novi  nihil  praeter  iUos  de  gl,  libros  11  et  aliquot  orationes 
aut  epistolas) ;  but  see  GVoiot,  Wiederbel.  des  class.  Altertums  1»,  41.  Cf .  also 
FHand,  Ersch  and  Gruber^s  allg.  Encykl.  1, 17,  238.  AHobtis,  (Die.  nelle  opera  del 
Petrarca  (Trieste  1878)  58.  The  fragments  in  Baiteb-Kayseb  11, 69  and  CFWMCllbr 
4,  8,  880. 
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16)  De  officiis,  in  three  books,  addressed  by  Cicero  to  bis 
son  Marcus.  This  work  also  is  due  to  the  leisure  forced  upon 
Cicero  by  Mark  Antony  subsequent  to  Caesar's  death,  a.  710/44, 
and  like  its  fellows  was  written  off  rather  rapidly.  Cicero's 
principal  authorities  were  the  Stoics,  especially  Panaitios  in  the 
first  two  books,  and  probably  Poseidonios  in  the  third.  The 
whole  is  seasoned  and  enlivened  with  numerous  illustrations  from 
Boman  history,  a  feature  which  occasions  some  unevenness  of 
treatment.  The  moral  views  are  those  of  a  practical  politician, 
and  for  this  very  reason  not  much  higher  than  the  conventional 
Eoman  standard. 

1.  Off.  1,  6  Bequimur  .  .  polUaimum  Stoico$y  non  ut  interpreUi^  Bed^  ut  aolemutj  e 
fontibus  eorum  tudicio  arbitrioque  noatro  quantum  quoque  modo  videbitur  hauriemui, 
Cf.  2,  86.  8,  7.  51.  68.  89.  91.  Att.  15, 18,  6  not  hia  ^iXocro^ou/iiev  (quid  enim  aliudf) 
et  rd  rtpl  rod  KoBi^Komn  magnifice  explicamus  Tpo<r^>wn>u/iew  que  Ciceroni.  16, 11,  4  rd 
•repl  ToO  Ktidi/JKorros,  quatenue  Panaetiua^  dbeclvi  duobua.  Uliui  tree  aunt.  .  .  .  eum  locum 
Poaidoniua  peraecuiua  eat.  ego  autem  et  eiua  librum  arceaaivi  et  ad  Aihenodorum  Calvum 
acripai  utcKLmsrit,  jrc^dXam  mitteret.    Gbll.  18,  28,  1. 

2.  CbGabvb,  philoeophische  Anm.  und  Abbandl.  (Bresl.*  1819).  BKChneb, 
Gic  mer.  p.  lOa  Dbumahn,  GB.  6, 857.  CJGbysar,  prolegg.  ad  Cic.  libr.  de  off., 
Cologne  1844.  CJDahlbIck,  de  ofll  Gic  oomm.,  Upsala  1860.  ADesjabdinb,  les 
deyoirs  de  Glo^ron,  Par.  1865.  FGadet,  examen  da  traits  des  devoirs  de  Cicero, 
Par.  1865.    BHibzbl  (§  188,  4)  2,  721. 

8.  Critioism :  JHellbb,  Phil.  12,  802,  HSauppb,  ooniect  TulL,  GOtt.  1857, 
GFUhoeb,  Phil.  Sappl.  8, 1, 18,  CThubot,  rev.  d.  phil.  1,  86,  JFohchhammeh,  Tidskr. 
f.  filol.  4  (1880),  200,  CBbldamb,  rev.  de  phil.  5,  85,  Bbinhabdt,  inter polatt.  in  Cic 
off.  I,  Oels  1885. 

4.  MannscriptB :  Bern.  891  8.  X  (Chatblaib  t.  45, 1),  Paris.  6601  s.  X  (Chatel. 
t  45,  2),  Ambros.  C.  29  inf.  s.  X  (see  JJ.  Ill,  221),  Bamb.  s.  X.  Wirceb.  s.  X,  Leid. 
Yoes.  Q.  71  8.  X  (Chatbl.  t.  45, 4),  then  Harlei.  2716  s.  IX  (very  incomplete),  Bern. 
104  8.  XTTT  (EPopp,  acta  sem.  phil.  Erl.  8,  245),  Palat.  1581  8.  XU  (EPopp,  de  Cic 
de  off.  cod.  palat.  1581,  Erl.  1886);  of.  GFUhobb,  PhiL  Sappl.-Bd.  8,  1,  8.  On 
Paris.  6847  s.  IX/X  a  fragment  (2,  72-8, 11 ;  facsim.  Chatbl.  t.  44,  2)  EChatelaih, 
rev.  de  phiL  5, 185.  On  Ambr.  F.  42  s.  Xn  see  BSabbadihi,  la  oritica  del  teste  del 
de  off  Cic,  Catania  1888. — Editions  by  JGGbabvius  (cum  nott.  varr.  Amsterd. 
1688.  1710.  Naples  1771),  JFHbusihobb  (Bronswick  1788;  repet.  suisq.  animad- 
verss.  anzit  CThZumpt,  Bronswick  1888),  JFDboeh  (BerL^  1848,  ed.  by  EBonnell), 
AGGebmhabd  (Lps.  1811),  CBeieb  (Lps.  1820  sq.  II,  together  with  Indd.,  Lps.  1881), 
GOlshauseh  (Schlesw.  1828),  BStObbhbubo  (Lps.  1884. 1848),  CGZumpt  (small  ed. 
Brunswick'  1849).  GFWLuhd  (Copenh.  1849),  GFUhobb  (Lpz.  1852),  JyGbubeb 
(LpB.»  1874),  OHeihb  (Berl.«  1886),  CPWMOllbb  (Lpz.  1882),  TAThacheb,  New 
York,  1857.  HAHoldbh  (Cambr.^  1884),  ThSchichb  (Prague  1885).— Translations 
e.g.  by  JJHoTTiHOBB,  ZUr.  1820.  AWZumpt,  Lpz.  1841,  GGtyBBLEN  and  FBaub, 
Btuttg.  1856,  BKOhneb,  Btuttg.  1859. 

17)  De  virtutibus,  most  probably  (on  account  of  its  similar 
contents)  written  not  much  before  or  after  the  work  on  duties, 
i.e.  in  the  year  710/44. 
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1.  HiEBON.  in  Zach.  1,  2  (6,  792  Vallars.)  quaUuar  viHuie$^  .  .  .,  de  quilm$ 
plenianme  in  officiorum  libris  Ttdlius  ditpuiat  acribeni  proprium  quoque  de  qttattuar 
virtutihut  librum,  Charis.  GL.  1,  208,  15  Cic.  in  commentario  de  virtiUibui. 
AuouBTiN.  de  trin.  14,  11.— Baiter-Kaiseb  11,  76;  CFWMOllbr  4,  8,  840.— 
Drumann,  GR  6,  859. 

18)  De  auguriis,  of  unknown  date,  though  at  all  events 
later  than  703/61,  when  Cicero  became  an  augur. 

1.  According  to  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  852  it  was  oompoeed  a.  710/44  after  the 
treatise  de  divin.  The  fragments  Baiter-Kayskr  11,  55,  CFWMCller  4,  8,  812.— 
Charis.  GL.  1,  105.  122.  189  Cicero  de  auguriis,  Serv.  Aen.  5,  788  Cicero  in  augu- 
ralihus  (libris).— On  Cicero's  translation  of  Xenophon's  olKwofUKht  see  §  177a,  2 ;  of 
Plato's  Protagoras  see  §  184,  9a. 

18B.  In  the  department  of  jurisprudence,  just  as  in  philosophy, 
Cicero  was  a  mere  amateur,  though  well-informed.    He  was  too 
'-  much  of  an  orator  and  too  little  accustomed  to  strict  definitions 

to  find  in  it  a  welcome  field  for  the  display  of  his  powers.  Not- 
withstanding, he  composed  a  treatise  de  iure  civili  in  artem 
redigendo,  which  perhaps  he  originally  intended  to  form  a  part 
of  the  de  legibus,  and  treated  by  itself  on  failing  to  complete 
that  work. 

1.  Ad  fam.  7,  80,  2,  in  defining  proprius,  Cicero  mixes  up  the  notions  of  posses- 
sion and  property.  On  Cicero's  knowledge  of  jurisprudence  see  besides  a  variety 
of  earlier  treatises :  WSZimkern,  G^sch.  d.  Privatr.  1, 1,  288  and  others.  Deumahn, 
GB.  6,  644.  Platmer,  de  partt.  Cic.  rhett.  quae  ad  ius  spectant,  Marb.  1829.  Gdk 
Caqueray,  les  passages  de  droit  priv6  dans  .  .  .  Cic6ron,  Rennes  1857.  ADes- 
JARDIN8,  de  scientia  civili  apud  Cic,  Beauvais  1858.  AGasqut,  Cic.  iurisconsulte, 
Paris  1886.    Cf .  §  48,  4  and  6. 

2.  Quint.  12,  8,  10  camponere  ciliqua  de  iure  coeperat.  Gell.  1,  22,  7  M,  Cicero 
in  libro  qui  in$criptu$  eat  de  iure  civili  in  artem  redigendo,  Cf.  also  Cicero's  judgment 
of  himself,  de  or.  2,  142  sqq.,  where  he  disguises  himself  und^r  the  mask  of  Crassus 
(§  152,  4) :  est  nobie  poUicitut  iue  cimle^  quod  nunc  diffueum  et  diaaipatum  eeaet,  in 
certn  genera  coacturum  et  ad  artem  facilem  redacturum,  Charis.  GL.  1,  188  Cicero 
de  iure  civili.  On  the  treatise  cf.  HEDirksen  hinterlass.  Schrift.  1,  1.  Dbumanh, 
GE.  6,  107.— Baiter-Kayser  11,  55.    CFWMCller  4,  8,  811. 

186.  Cicero  attempted  even  historical  composition,  and  de  leg. 
1,  B  sq.  (cf.  de  or.  2,  Bl-63)  he  sharply  criticises  the  style  of  the 
•;  historians  of  the  time,  hinting  that  he  himself  was  qualified  to 
introduce  a  great  change  in  this  department.  It  is  true  that 
Cicero  possessed  an  unusual  fund  of  historical  knowledge,  and 
this  is  fully  displayed  in  his  orations  as  well  as  in  his  philo- 
sophical and  rhetorical  writings,  particularly  in  his  Brutus :  but 
here  also  his  rhetorical  bent  and  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in 
losing  sight  of  his  own  self  were  much  against  him,  and  many 
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casual  expressions  prove  his  lax  opinions  as  to  the  real  task  of 
the  historian.  It  appears  credible  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he 
might  have  turned  to  this  branch  of  literature ;  as  it  is,  he  wrote 
only  memoirs  on  his  consulship,  a  Secret  History  (which  was, 
perhaps,  never  finished),  and  Admiranda — all  which  writings 
have  been  lost. 

1.  Plut.  Cic.  41  Btaifoo^fjLtPof,  Cn  X/yereu,  tV  vdrpiw  IffTofiUuf  ypa^V  "rtpCka^iv 
KoX  TclKKh.  cvfifu^  tQv  i\\y\¥ucCltv  Koi  Sktat  rodt  ffVPriy/Uifovt  \6yovt  aim}  kqX  fuu>6ovt  irrovBa 
rpiyj/Qx  etc.  CoBN.  Nbp.  fragm.  Guelf.  (cod.  Gud.  278,  p.  99,  29  Nipp.):  i//e  (Cic) 
fuit  unu3  qui  potuerit  et  etiam  cMmeril  historiam  digna  voce  pronutUiare^  quippe  qui 
ortUoriam  eHoquentiani  rudem  a  tnaiaribu$  acceptam  perpdiverU^  phUosophiam  ante 
eum  incomptam  IcUinam  9ua  eanformarU  oratione.  ex  quo  dubUOy  interitu  eiue  utrum  re» 
publica  an  historia  magis  doleat. — Though  Cicero  is  fully  aware  primam  esee  hietoriae 
legem  ne  quid  faUi  dicere  audeai  (de  or.  2,  62 ;  cf.  ib.  62-64.  leg.  1,  5),  he  often  acta 
differently.  Thus  of  Lucceius  he  expects  (fam.  12,  8) :  amori  noetro plusculum  etiam 
quam  concedit  Veritas  largiare ;  and  orat.  87.  66  (cf .  ib.  125)  he  places  historiae  in 
the  7^1^01  iTrid€LKTuc6if  of  eloquence,  nor  would  he  seem  to  know  any  other  kind  of 
historical  composition  than  that  of  the  school  of  Isokrates.  Accordingly  he  asserts 
(Brut.  66)  that  Philistos  and  Thukydides  (!)  were  eclipsed  by— Theopompos !  See 
on  this  subject  §  36,  7.— Dbumann,  GR.  6, 677.  Schwkolkb,  EG.  1,  98.  PDGeblach, 
d.  rOm.  Geschichtschr.  96.    KBrbns,  Cics  Ansicht  v.  d.  Gesch.,  Attendom  1880. 

2.  Commentarius  oonsulatus  sui  graece  compositus  (yrofjjn^fia  rfjs  i/raTeLas), 
Att.  1, 19, 10.  1,  20,  6.  2, 1, 1.  2 ;  written  a.  694/60,  at  which  period  Cicero  was  also 
busy  with  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  same  subject  (ad  Att.  1.1.).  Cf.  Plut.  Caes.  8. 
Crass.  18.  Dig  46,  21.  CFWMOllkb's  Cic.  4,  8,  898.  HPetbb,  hist,  fragm.  209. 
This  {nrdfjufTffia  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  for  Plutarch^s  Cicero.  AHLHekben, 
histor.  Schrr.  8,  28.  417.  PWeizsXckeb,  JJ.  Ill,  417.  GThoubet,  Leipz.  Stud.  1 
dOi\  EScHMiDT,  de  Cic.  comm.  de  consulatu  graece  scripto  a  Plut.  expresso,  Jena 
1885.  Cf.  §  189,  8.  The  same  subject-matter  was  also  treated  of  in  an  epistula  non 
mediocrie  ad  inatar  voluminie  acripta  quam  Pompeio  in  Asiam  de  rdme  euia  in  cowtulatu 
geatis  miserat  Cicero  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  270  Or.).  pSuUa  67  epiatulam  meam  quam  ad 
Fom})eium  de  meia  rebue  geetie  et  de  eumma  re  publica  miei, 

8.  'Ay^jtJoTa,  commenced  as  early  as  695/59  (Att,  2,  6,  2),  resumed  after  tho 
death  of  Caesar  on  Atticus'  advice  (Att.  14, 14,  6.  14, 17,  6.  15,  2,  2.  15,  4,  8.  15, 13, 
8.  15,  27,  2.  16,  2,  6)  and  edited  after  the  author's  death.  This  work  is  that  re- 
fernid  to  by  Dio  89,  10  (cf.  46,  8)  :  Pip\lop  ri  dir6pp7jToy  cvvidriKt  ical  iirkypaylftv  avrf  dtt 
Kal  irtpl  Tuy  iavroO  pov\€VfidTW¥  diro\oyurfi6y  rwa  #x<>'^*»  AscoN.  p.  88  Or.  74 
K.-S.  Cic,  in  expoeitione  cansiliorum  euorum  (cf.  Augustin.  c.  Julian.  5,  5).  Chabip. 
GL.  1,  146  Cic,  in  ratione  conailiorum  euorunu  Boetu.  de  inst.  mus.  1, 1  TuUiue  iu 
libro  iptem  de  consiliie  suie  composuit.  CFWMCllee's  Cic.  4,  8,  888.  Petkb  1.L  209. 
Cf.  DuuMANN,  GB.  6,  860.    OHabneckeb,  JJ  128, 184. 

4.  Admiranda  (Plin.  NH.  81, 12.  51 ;  cf.  7, 18.  85.  29,  60.  Colum.  8,  8,  2),  of 
unknown  date.  The  fragments  Baiteb-Kayseb  11,  76.  CFWMCllbb  4,  8,  840. 
Cf .  the  Greek  Bavfidjta  and  irapd8<^a. 

5.  Pbisciak.  GL.  2,  267,  5  Cicero  in  Chorographia  (with  the  variants  (h)ortogr., 
coamogr,^  chronogr,).  Acting  upon  Atticus'  advice,  Cicero  had  actually  studied 
geography  a.  695/59;  see  Att.  2,  4.  6.  7.  9.  12.  14.  22. 

6.  Cicero's  witticisms  (cf .  §  178, 1  in  fin.)  were  eagerly  collected  by  others ;  he 
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himself  observed  complacently  that  his  merry  conceits  found  admittance  even  in 
Caesar^s  collection  of  iixotfSiyiiara  (§  195,  5).  C.  Trebonius  published  a  separate 
collection  of  Cicero's /ac«te  dicta  (§  210,  9).  On  a  similar  but  more  comprehensive 
collection  by  Tiro,  see  §  191,  2.  Quint.  8, 6, 73  Ciceronu  ett  in  quodam  ioculari  libdlo 
(an  epigram  follows).  Collection  of  matter  contingent  to  this  subject  in  CFW 
MClleb  4,  8,  841. 

7.  A  satirical  pamphlet  of  Cicero's,  aimed  under  a  false  name  at  his  mortal 
enemy,  is  mentioned  in  Schol.  Bob.  p.  268  exatat  libeUus  Ciceronit  qui  ita  inacrHntur 
*■  Edictum  L,  RacUi  tr.  pl,\  quod  sub  nomine  ipnus  Cicero  acripsit  in  invectionem  P. 
Clodi, — The  admonitory  epistle  Orpheus  ad  M,  JUium  Athenas  (or  de  adoUscente 
studioso)  is  a  forgery ;  see  AWeichbrt,  de  L.  Vario  etc.  297. — There  are  also  apocry- 
phal writings :  *  Synonyma,'  the  composition  of  an  anonymous  early  grammarian, 
of  some  interest  for  Cicero's  style  and  phraseology  (cf.  EBXhbkns  ap.  JWBeck,  de 
different,  scriptt.  lat.  18),  already  quoted  in  IsidOb.  6,  478  Arev.  and  extant  in 
old  MSS.  (e.g.  Leid.  Voes.  F.  24  s.  IX,  Bern.  178  s.  IX) :  see  Haoem  1.1.  cxvii.  czx. 
Printed  in  Orelli  •  4, 1068.  WLMahsb,  C^ic  .  .  .  Synonyma  ad  L.  Veturium 
sec  editt.  Bomanas  denuo  excudi  curavit,  Leid.  1850  and:  sec  edit.  Parisinam 
denuo  exc.  cur.,  ibid.  1851.  Specimens  of  these  Synonyma  are  given  from  a  separate 
MS.  by  LBachmamh,  zur  H88.-Kunde,  Bost.  1854, 17.  A  similar  work  is  the  Differ- 
entiae sermonum  Ciceronis,  from  Berne  MSS.  s.  IX  a.  X  published  by  HHaqbn, 
anecd.  Helvet.  (Lps.  1870)  275;  cf.  ibid,  cxvix.  Cf.  also  §  42,  4.  Also  de  notis 
(Obblli*4,  989),  etc. 

187.  The  four  collections  of  the  correspondence  of  Cicero 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  counting  in  90  letters  addressed  to 
Cicero,  contain  altogether  864  pieces,  and  are,  both  in  personal 
and  political  contents,  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  contempo- 
raneous history,  though  partly  such  that  their  publication  was 
not  favourable  to  Cicero.  In  the  case  of  a  man  accustomed  to 
think  as  rapidly  and  feel  as  vividly  as  did  Cicero,  and  who  was 
strongly  impelled  to  give  vent  to  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
either  orally  or  in  letters  to  a  familiar  friend  such  as  Atticus,  a 
correspondence  of  this  kind  aflfords  a  very  deep  but  sometimes 
erroneous  insight  into  his  heart.  Hence  his  accusers  derive  the 
greater  part  of  their  materials  from  these  letters. 

1.  The  earliest  letter  dates  from  686/68,  the  latest  July  26th,  711/48,  not  a 
single  one  from  the  time  of  Cioero^s  consulship  being  preserved.  Fbonto  ad  M. 
Antonin.  p.  107  omnea  Ciceronis  epistulas  legendas  censeo^  mea  sententia  vel  magis  quam 
omnes  eius  orcUiones,    epislulis  Ciceronis  nihil  est  perfectius,    Cf .  also  above  §  46, 1. 

2.  In  the  letters  to  Atticus  and  other  familiar  acquaintances  Cicero  writes 
very  freely,  those  addressed  to  more  distant  acquaintances  are  generally  cautious 
and  careful  in  style.  BBAbeken,  Cic.  in  s.  Briefen  usw.,  Hanover  1885.  ad  fam, 
9,  21,  1  quid  tibi  ego  videor  in  epislulis  f  nonne  plebeio  sermone  agere  tecum  f  ,  ,  , 
episttdas  vera  cotidianis  verbis  texere  solemus,  AStimnrb,  de  eo  quo  Cic.  in  epistolis 
U8U8  est  sermone,  Oppeln  1879  III.  Kbause,  stilist.  Bemerkk.  aus  Cics  Briefen, 
Hohenst.  1869.  GLandgbaf,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  274.  817.  BYTybbell,  introd.  to  his 
ed.  of  the  epistles  1,  lxjlv i  i.  EZimmebmann,  de  epistulari  temporum  usu  Cic,  Bastenb. 
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1886.  87  U.  PMetxb,  de  Cic  ad  Att.  sermone,  Bayreuth  1887.— BBoltzenthal,  de 
graeci  sermonis  proprietatibus  in  Cic  epistt.,  Ctlstrin  1884. — EOpitz,  quo  sermone 
ei  qui  ad  Cic.  litteras  dederunt  usi  sint,  Naumb.  1879.  JHSchmalz,  ZfGW.  85,  87 ; 
die  Latinit&t  des  Vatinius,  Mannh.  1881. — Chronology :  JvGrubeb,  de  temporibus 
atque  serie  epistolarum  Cic,  Strals.  18S6.  GBauschbn,  ephemerides  Tullianae 
rerum  inde  ab  exilio  Cic.  (Mart.  696/58)  uE^que  ad  extremum  annum  700/54  gestarum, 
Bonn  1886.  AEKOrner,  de  apistulis  a  Cic  poet  reditum  (a.  697/57)  ad  finem  a. 
700/54  datis,  Lps.  1886.  LMoL^  de  tempp.  epistt.  Tull.  quaestt.  (a.  708/51-704/50), 
Berl.  1888.  WStermkopfp,  quaestt.  chronoL  de  rebus  a  Cic.  inde  a  tradita  Cilicia 
provincia  usque  ad  relictam  Italiam  gestis  deque  epistulis  intra  illud  tempus 
(a.  704/50  et  705/49)  datis  acceptisve,  Marb.  1884.  EBubtb,  d.  Correspondenz  Cics 
in  den  JJ.  710/44  u.  711/48,  Marb.  1888.    See  further  under  the  separate  collections. 

8.  Cicero  himself  never  collected  his  letters,  much  less  did  he  edit  them,  but 
oven  in  his  life-time  friends  of  his  had  formed  some  such  design.  Cf.  ad  Att.  16, 
5,  5  (a.  710/44)  mearum  epUtularum  nulla  at  avpayarffi.  ted  habet  Tiro  instar  LXX^ 
A  quidem  aunt  a  te  quaedam  $umendae,  ecu  ego  oportet  perepicicmi^  corrigam ;  tuin 
denique  edentur  ,•  and  to  Tiro  he  writes  (fam.  16,  17, 1  a.  708/46)  tuae  quoque  epistolcu 
via  referri  in  volumina.  After  Cicero's  death,  his  correspondence  was  very  zealously 
collected  and  edited,  first  of  all  no  doubt  by  Tiro,  who  even  during  Cicero's  life- 
time had  planned  the  collection  of  his  letters.  Cornelius  Nepoe,  in  a  part  of  his 
life  of  Atticus  written  before  720/84  (Att.  16,  8),  knows  from  private  communica- 
tion (for  he  himself  says  that  they  were  not  yet  published)  the  letters  to  Atticus 
(see  §  188,  2,  2) ;  they  had,  it  would  seem,  already  been  compiled  for  publication. 
The  earliest  mention  which  we  have  of  a  published  letter  from  the  Ciceronian 
correspondence  is  found  in  Sen.  suas.  1,  5=fam.  15, 19. 

4.  Atticus  brought  about  the  publication  of  the  Ciceronian  letters  addressed 
to  him  (§  188,  2) ;  Tiro  appears  to  have  published  the  rest  gradually  (above  n.  8). 
The  two  chief  collections,  those  of  Atticus  and  of  Tiro,  each  excluded  the  contents 
of  the  other  (the  two  exceptions  fam.  8,  16= Att.  10,  9  A ;  fam.  9, 14= Att.  14, 17  A 
only  prove  the  rule)  and  both  editors  suppressed  their  own  letters  to  Cicero. — Tiro 
arranged  the  correspondence  according  to  the  persons  addressed,  and  published 
the  correspondences  thus  collected  in  one  or  more  books  according  to  t^ie  amount 
of  the  materials;  matter  insufficient  to  form  a  volume  by  itself  and  detached 
letters  were  disposed  of  in  collective  volumes  (letters  to  two  or  more  correspon- 
dents); earlier  collections,  which  had  been  published  previously,  were  supple- 
mented with  letters  which  had  either  been  written  or  become  accessible  at  a 
subsequent  time.  To  this  Tironian  collection  belong  the  extant  collections  ctd  Q, 
fratrem  (§  188,  8),  and  cm2  Brutum  (§  188,  4)  of  which  last  only  a  small  portion  is 
preserved ;  and  in  particular  the  so-called  collection  adfamUiarea  (§  188, 1)  has  been 
formed  from  portions  of  the  Tironian  collective  edition.  Thus  we  account  for 
such  quotations  as  Gell.  1,  22,  19  in  libro  epiatularum  M.  Ciceronis  ad  L,  Ptancum 
(i.e.  the  person  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  book  10  and  prominent  throughout) 
et  (and  in  particular)  in  epistula  Aeini  PoUianie  ad  Cic,  etc  (=fam.  10,  88,  5) ;  cf. 
12, 18,  21  in  libro  M.  Tullii  epiatularum  ad  Ser,  SuLpicium  (=fam.  4,  4,  4).  Non.  88, 
80  Cicero  ad  Varronem  (i.e.  the  person  addressed  at  the  beginning  of  the  book) 
epiatula  Paeti  (rather  ad  Pae^ttm=fam.  9,  20,  8). — Also  the  collections  which  are 
known  to  us  only  by  quotations  belonged  to  this  Tironian  edition :  Nonius  cites 
p.  450  b.  9  (487  b.  7 ;  87  b.  5)  ad  Hirtium;  298  b.  4  cm2  Pompeium  (the  two  quota- 
tions=Cic.  ad  Att.  8, 11  D,  2,  8 ;  but  the  quotation  in  Nonius  is  probably  founded 
on  a  mistake.  LGurlitt,  Berl.  ph.  Wschr.  1887,  891.  Cf .  besides  §  186,  2),  286 
and  486  h.Bad  Caeaarem^  829  and  426  b.  8  act  Caeearem  iuniorem^  92  b.  8  ocl  Panaam^ 
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509  b.  2  a<£  Axium  (cf.  Fiunrro  p.  107.  PBE.  1>,  2202,  2;  mentioned  also  in  the  SO. 
de  Oropiis,  Herm.  20,  270),  275  b.  2  <m2  JUimm  ;  again  BCacsob.  2,  1,  14  quotes  b.  2 
€k{  Comdium  Nepolem  ;  likewise  Pbisciav.  GL.  2,  490  b.  1  <m2  Calvmm  {OHAmswcKEm^ 
JJ.  125,  604).  There  are  also  quoted  (without  the  number  of  the  book  being 
specified)  Ciceronian  letters  tid  CaUmem  (Nok.  264  [=ad  fam.  15,  4,  2].  273  [ib.  15, 
8,  2].  488),  ad  M.  Titimmm  (Suet,  rhet  2),  ad  HoHUktm,  (Charisius  GL.  1,  110),  ad 
Caerdliam  {Qjsiwt.  6,  8,  112;  cf.  Ausoir.  p.  146  Sch.) — There  are  also  mentioned 
iWypfucaX  {Tp^  "RfMifw^  Tp6t  Topylap,  rp6f  IIAora  rdr  Bt/fdmor  etc.)  in  Plut.  Cic  24 
(Naks  p.  10).  On  Cicero's  correspondence  with  the  young  Octavian  see  LGurlttt, 
Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1887, 1616.  The  scanty  remains  of  these  collections  have  recently 
been  collected  in  Baitsr-Katser  11,  88  and  CFWMClucr  4,  8,  292.— BXake,  hist, 
crit.  Ciceronis  epistularum,  Bonn  1861.  BFLRioaroH,  hist.  crit.  Cic.  epp.  ad  fam., 
Lps.  1877 ;  and  esp.  LGurlitt,  de  Cic  epistulis  eammque  pristina  oollectione,  Gott. 
1879 ;  JJ.  121,  609. 

5.  Cicero's  letters  were  diligently  read  during  several  centuries  (see  the  list  of 
citations  in  Nake,  hist.  crit.  88),  and  abridgments  of  them  were  also  made :  Frorto 
ad  Antonin.  p.  107,  7  memini  me  excerjm%$$e  ex  Cicertmie  epistmlis  ea  dunUaxat  quihme 
ineetet  aliqua  de  doquemtia  vel  philoeophia  vd  de  rep.  diepuiatio;  praeUrea  ei  quid 
degantiuB  out  verbo  notabUi  didum  viderelur;  cf.  ib.  107,  2.  Perhaps  we  may 
possess  the  remains  of  an  abridgment  of  the  letters  ad  fam.  in  the  text  of  the  leaf 
of  the  Turin  palimpsest  containing  ad  fam.  6,  9, 1-2.  6, 10, 1-6  (new  collation  by 
PKrCoer,  Herm.  5, 146).  But  the  letters  were  much  less  widely  read  and  for  a 
much  shorter  period  than  most  of  the  other  writings  of  Cicero.  We  find  only 
isolated  traces  of  M8S.  of  them  existing  or  utilised  during  the  Middle  Ages  (Orelli 
in  the  introd.  to  his  ed.  p.  vi ;  also  MHaupt,  op.  8,  588.  GVoiot,  BhM.  86,  474). 
They  came  again  into  circulation  when  Petrarch  in  1845  rediscovered  in  Verona  the 
letters  to  Brutus  (b.  1 ;  cf.  §  188, 4, 1),  Q.  Cicero,  the  letter  to  Octavian  (§  185, 
5)  and  the  letters  to  Atticus  (Petrarcae  epp.  de  reb.  fam.  24,  8).  The  MS.  in 
which  Petrarch  found  these  letters  (in  the  above  order)  has  again  been  lost,  only  a 
copy  taken  directly  from  it  being  extant  (now  cod.  Medic  49, 18  s.  XTV,  facsimile 
in  Chatklain  t.  34,  2).  This  however  is  not  the  copy,  which,  as  we  know,  Petrarch 
made  for  himself  (see  GVoiot  and  AViertel  IX) :  the  one  still  extant,  which  was 
made  by  several  copyists  (FBChl,  BhM.  36,  21.  LMexdelssohn,  JJ.  121,  863),  be- 
longed to  a  younger  contemporary  of  Petrarch,  the  Florentine  chancellor  of  state 
Coluccio  Salutato.  Pasquino  de  Capellis  his  colleague  in  Milan  had  procured  it 
for  him  there.  In  that  city,  at  the  time  in  question,  there  were  in  the  possession  of 
Galeazzo  Visconti,  Duke  of  Milan,  both  the  cod.  Veronensis  of  the  letters  ad  Att.  etc 
and  the  Vercellensis  (see  n.  6)  of  those  ad  fam. — Valuable  also  is  the  cod.  Tomaesianus 
(z),  (now  lost),  from  which  Lambinus  gives  us  the  most  trustworthy  information ; 
it  is  no  more  derived  from  the  cod.  Medic  49, 18  (M),  (FHofmakn  26.  FSchmidt  in 
the  Festgruss  ftlr  HHeerwagen,  £rl.  1882,  18),  than  is  a  certain  cod.  Escurial.  s. 
XrV/XV;  and  similarly  the  specially  important  marginal  notes  in  Cratander's 
edition  (c),  Basel  1528,  are  derived  from  some  MS.  which  is  older  than  the  Med. 
(FHoFMANN  26.  30),  viz.  probably  from  the  Wiirzburg  MS.  s.  XI,  which  is  lost  all 
but  a  few  leaves  (cf.  LSpengel,  MOnchn.  Gel.  Anz.  18i6,  917.  926.  KHalm,  BhM. 
18,  400.  GScHEPss,  BlfbayrGW.  20,  7.  Ill)  or  from  one  very  much  like  it.  Cf. 
also  KLehmakm,  WschrfklPh.  1888,  470.  On  the  other  hand  the  variants  of  the 
*decurtatus'  and  *Crusellinus'  which  were  formerly  highly  valued  and  which 
SBosiuB  gives,  are  founded  on  forgeries  by  Bosius:  see  MHaupt,  op.  2,  83.  D 
Detlefsen,  JJ.  suppl.  vol.  3,  111).  On  the  MSS.  of  the  15th  oent.  and  the  edd. 
principes  of  a.  1470  (the  Bomana  and  the  Jen3oniana=B  and  I)  see  Hofmasn  48. 
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OEScHMiDT,  die  hs.  Oberlieferang  der  Brief e  ad  Att.  Q.  Cio.  Brut,  in  Italien,  Abh. 
d.  sachs.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  10,  271 ;  WschrfklPh.  1187,  1014  (against  KLehmann,  ib. 
1887,  506.  1406,  who  imagines  that  he  has  discovered  MSS.  of  the  epp.  ad  Att. 
independent  of  the  Med.) ;  BhM.  40,  611 ;  JJ.  187,  179.  HEbeumo,  PhiL  42,  408. 
45,869. 

6.  The  letters  ad  familiares  were  not  also  discovered  by  Petrarch,  as  was 
formerly  supposed  in  accordance  with  a  misleading  statement  of  Plavius  Blondus 
(Italia  illostrata  p.  846  ed.  Bas. :  Petrarcha  epiiloUu  Ciceronia  LenUdo  inscriptca — 
the  collection  ad  fam.  is  thns  entitled  from  its  first  letter — VercdlU  reperUte 
glariatua  e$t;  AYiertkl,  BhM.  86,  150).  Petrarch  in  fact  knew  only  the  one 
collection  of  letters  discovered  by  him  in  Verona  (see  above  n.  5).  A  MS.  of  the 
collection  ad  familiares  was  discovered  at  Vercelli  and  was  already  known  about 
1890.  Coluccio  Salutato  procured  through  Pasquino  (n.  5)  a  copy  of  this  MS.  also ; 
now  codex  Med.  49,  7  (Chatklaih  t.  86).  Its  original,  formerly  the  Vercellensis, 
is  likewise  preserved  as  the  cod.  Med.  49,  9  s.  IX/X  (Chatelain  t.  84, 1 ;  on  its 
age  see  FBChl,  BhM.  86,  25.  LMendelssohh,  JJ.  121,  864.  129,  845).  Since  Orelli 
this  Mediceus  was  regarded  as  the  authority  for  all  existing  BiSS.  of  the 
letters  ad  familiares  (with  the  exception  of  the  Turin  fragment  above  n.  5, 1.  7). 
This  view  has  been  discredited,  since  the  discovery  of  MSS.  which  furnish  a 
tradition  independent  of  the  Med. :  Harleiani  2682  s.  XI  and  2778  s.  XII  (cf. 
ThOehleb  in  Baiteb-Kayseb^s  Cicero  9,  p.  v.  FBOhl,  BhM.  80, 26 ;  Wissensch. 
Monatsbl.  1878,  25),  Erfordiensis  (now  in  Berlin  fol.  252  s.  XII,  cf.  §  179,  13,  2, 
which  already  EWunder  regarded  as  independent  of  the  Med.),  Pans.  17812  s. 
XII  (CuATELAiH  t.  85)  and  Turon.  688  s.  XII/XIII,  probably  derived  from  it 
(CuThurot,  Cic.  ad  fam.  notice  sur  un  inscr..  Par.  1874.  LMendelssohn,  Melanges 
Graux  169).  On  fragments  of  a  MS.  s.  XII  (?)  see  AGk>LiscH,  Phil.  26,  701. 
GVite;.li,  framm.  di  un  cod.  epp.  ad  fam.,  Mus.  itaL  1, 156. — On  the  diplomatic 
history  of  the  letters  see  Obblli^s  hist.  crit.  epist.  Cic.  introd.  to  his  ed.'  p.  v. 
CECSchneideb,  de  cod.  Med.  epp.  Cic  ad  fam.  auctoritate,  Bresl.  1882.  FHofmanh, 
d.  krit.  Apparat  von  Ci&s  Briefen  an  Att.,  Berl.  1868.  DDetlbfsen,  JJ.  87.  551. 
MHaupt,  op.  2,  88. 112.  AViebtbl,  die  Wiederauffindung  von  Oics  Briefen  durch 
Petrarca,  KOnigsb.  1879 ;  JJ.  121,  281.  G Voiot,  Leipz.  SBer.  1879,  41 ;  Lit.  Centr. 
Bl.  1879,  1425. — OStbeicheb,  de  Cic  epp.  ad  fam.  emendandis.  in  the  commen- 
tatt  phiL  lenens.  8  (1884),  97.  LMehdelssohk,  JJ.  121, 864.  129.  106.  845 ;  PhiL 
45,152. 

7.  Emendationes  Cic  epistolaram  by  ASWESEirBEBG  (Copenh.  1840 ;  emend, 
alterae,  Lps.  1873)  and  HAKoch  (Putbus  1855 ;  BhM.  12,  268).  FBCcheler,  BhM. 
11,509.  JKbauss,  Cologne  1866.  Lps.  1869 IL  JFbet,  Btesel  1873. 75 II.  OHirsch- 
FBLD,  Herm.  5,  296.  JCGBoot,  obss.  crit.  ad  Cic.  epp.  (acad.  reg.  Nederl.),  Am- 
sterd.  1880.  (K^Pluyqebs,  Mnemos.  9,  118.  PStabkeb,  symb.  critt.  ad  Cic.  epp., 
Bresl.  1882.  CALehmakn,  quaestt.  TulL  I :  de  Cic.  epistulis,  Prague  1886.  Madvio, 
adv.  critt.  8, 188.  CuNisabd,  notes  (esp.  historical)  sur  les  lettres  de  Cic,  Par.  1882. 
— Beview  of  the  literature  on  Cicero^s  letters :  KScHiBMEBf  Phil.  45, 183. 

8.  Collective  editions  of  the  letters:  rec  ASWesenbbbo  (Lps.  1872.  78  II). 
The  correspondence  of  Cicero  (chronologically  arranged,  with  commentary,  etc.) ; 
by  BYTyeekll,  I  Lond.«  1885.  II  1886. 

9.  Translations  by  CMWielahd  (and  FDGbIteb),  Ztlr.  1808-21  VII;  by 
GHMosxB  and  others  (in  the  Metzler  collection,  small  vols.  51-76),  CLFMezoxb 
(Stuttg.  Hofltoann  1859  sqq.).  By  WMblmoth  and  WHebkbdbh,  Lond.  1854.  G. 
EJbaks,  Lond.*  1887. 

10.  Selections  with  annotations  by  FHoFMAmr  and  GAirDBESor,  Berl.*  1884, 
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«  ^  n,  KFSOpfle  (Karlsruhe  «  1880  by  EBokckel),  AWatsoh,  Oxf .•  1874,  JPrbt, 
Lpz.«  1881.  EStJParby,  Lond.  1867.  JEYonoe,  Pt.  I.  Lond.  1870.  CEPritchabd 
and  EEBernard,  Lond.  1872.  GEJeans,  Lond.  1882.  JHMuirhkao,  Lond.  1885. — 
Translated  in  the  Metzler  Klass.  d.  Alt.,  Stuttg.  1854. 

188.  The  collections  extant  are  as  follows : 

1)  Epistulae  (ad  familiares),  16  books  of  the  years  692/62- 
711/43,  arranged  according  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  are 
addressed  (with  the  exception  of  book  XTTT),  but  without  con- 
sistent attention  to  chronology. 

1.  The  traditional  title  of  this  collection  is  (according  to  the  subscriptiones  in 
the  Med.)  simply  M,  TuUi  CiceranU  epiatularum  cm2  P.  Lentulum  (=b.  1),  ad  C  Curt' 
onem  (b.  2),  ad  App,  Ckutdium  (b.  8),  cui  Ser,  Sulpicium  (b.  4)  etc  after  the  chief, 
or  at  least  the  first  person  addressed  in  the  respective  books.  Cf .  n.  2  and  §  187,  4. 
The  usual  designation  ctd  familiare$  is  not  attested  by  any  MS.  (of.  on  this  Subt. 
Jul.  56  [§  195,  8]) ;  late  MSS.  and  old  editions  give  the  title  epiHolde  famUiare$ 
(cf.  Quint.  1,  1,  29.  Gennad.  v.  ill.  68).  The  name  ckL  diversoa  which  was  for- 
merly widely  accepted  is  also  unanthenticated  (of.  Hibeoh.  v.  ilL  69. 99. 185  {§  484. 
2].    Gennad.  V.  ill.  92). 

2.  The  third  book  contains  only  letters  to  Appios  Claudius  Pulcher,  b.  8 
only  letters  from  M.  Caelius  (§  209, 6)  to  Cicero,  b.  14  only  letters  from  Cicero  to 
Terentia  and  the  other  members  of  his  family,  b.  16  exclusively  letters  to  Tiro 
(the  editor) :  here  too  are  quite  unimportant  ones  addressed  to  the  latter,  some 
which  merely  relate  to  Tiro  but  are  not  addressed  to  him  (16, 16) ;  b.  18  contains 
mere  letters  of  recommendation. — The  collection  consists  of  portions  of  the  Tiro- 
nian  collective  edition  of  the  letters  (§  187, 4) :  how  just  these  portions  came  to 
be  combined  into  a  larger  group,  when  and  by  whom  this  was  done,  has  not  been 
explained. 

8.  On  the  MSa  see  §  187,  6.  Editions  e.g.  by  PMandtius  (Aid.  1575  and 
other  edd.,  his  commentary  specially  edited  by  GCBichteb,  Lpz.  1779,  80  II), 
JGKxRAEvius  (cum  notis  variorum,  Amsterd.  1677.  1698  II  and  other  edd.), 
ChCellarius  and  GCobte  (Lpz.*  1771),  JAMabttni-Laouna  (vol.  I  Lps.  1804; 
beginning  of  the  commentary  in  Jahn's  Archiv.  2  [1888],  249,  865  and  with  PVic- 
TOBii  curae  tertiae  in  epp.  ad  fam.  II.  by  JCObelli,  Ztlr.  1840).    Cf.  §  187,  8. 

4.  The  letters  not  by  Cicero  (Clarorum  virorum  epist.  etc.)  with  notes  by 
BWeiske  (Lpz.  1792).  £p.  ad.  L.  Lucceium  (5, 12)  ed.  ill.  CHFbotscheb,  Annaberg 
1888  (on  this  see  also  CECSchneideb,  Bresl.  1837.  Willmann,  Halberst.  1888). 
M.  Caelii  Eufi  et  M.  Tullii  Ciceronis  epp,  mutuae  ed.  WHDSubinoar,  Leid.  1846. 
— HAKleijn,  obss.  in  Cic.  ad  fam.,  Leid.  1860.  BJacobs,  ad  Cic.  ad  fam.  1.  Xm, 
JJ.  85,  782,  JMOller,  z.  Krit.  u.  Erkl.  der  Br.  Cic.  an  P.  Lentulus,  Innsbr.  1862. 
FOddendorpii  scholia  in  selectas  epp.  ad  fam.  ed.  JALiebmann  (Lps.  1889).  BNaks, 
der  Brief  wechsel  zw.  Cic.  u.  Caelius,  JJ.  89,  60 ;  zw.  Cic.  u.  D.  Brutus,  J  J.  suppl. 
vol.  8,  647;  de  M.  Caeli  Eufi  epist.  libro,  in  der  Symb.  philol.  Bonn.  878;  de 
Planci  et  Cic  epistulis,  Berl.  1866.  LGublitt,  d.  Briefwechsel  zw.  Cic.  u.  D.  Brut., 
JJ.  121,  609.  OEScHMiDTf  de  epistulis  et  a  Cassio  et  ad  Cassium  datis  quaestt. 
chronologicae,  Lps,  1877.  LMendelssohn,  JJ.  138,  64.  CCKJobet  (fam.  and  Att), 
Mnemoe.  8, 182.  LPubseb,  Hermath.  11,  277.  Proposed  emendations  to  b.  10  by 
MGiTLBAUEB,  Wiener  Stud.  1,  75 ;  to  b.  8  Teuppel,  BhM.  29,  864. 

2)  AdAtticum,  likewise  in  16  books,  commencing  with  a. 
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686/68  and  terminating  a  few  months  before  Cicero's  death. 
These  are  confidential  letters,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  him- 
self with  entire  freedom,  and  frequently  in  language  intelligible 
only  to  his  correspondent.  They  read  partly  as  monologues. 
These  letters  (without  the  answers  of  Atticus)  were  doubtless 
not  published  until  after  Atticus'  death,  though  prepared  by  him 
for  publication. 

1.  Cic.  ad  Att.  8,  14,  2  ego  tecum  tamquam  mecum  loquor, 

2.  The  oommenoement  is  inaccurately  determined  by  Gobn.  Nepob  Att.  16,  8  : 
«Xyi  (the  MSS.  XI)  volumina  epietularum  ah  consulalu  eiue  (Cicero)  ueque  ad  extre- 
mum  temput  ad  Atticum  misearum,  quae  qui  legeU  non  multum  deelderet  hUtaritmi 
coniextam  eorum  temporum  .  .  .  omnia  de  etudiie  pHncipum,  viliie  ducum^  muta^ 
tionihue  rei  publicae  perecripta  sunt,  mm  enim  Cicero  ea  solum  quae  vivo  se  accideruni 
futura  praedixit^  sed  etiam  quae  nunc  usu  veniunl^  cecinit  ut  vaUs,  The  correspou- 
dence  during  the  last  months  of  Gicero^s  life  was  perhaps  suppressed  out  of  regard 
for  Octavianus  (see  BNakb,  hist.  crit.  p.  17,  n.  80).  Owing  to  a  similar  precaution 
and  perhaps  out  of  modesty  (§  187,  4  1.  5)  Atticus'  replies  were  left  out,  though 
they  are  often  indispensable  to  a  full  understanding  of  Cicero's  letters,  and  had 
been  carefully  preserved  by  Cicero  (Att.  9, 10,  4).  Atticus  was  actuated  by  the 
same  motive  in  keeping  back  the  publication  until  after  his  own  death  (a.  722/82), 
as  appears  from  Cobn.  Nrp.  LI.  From  the  circumstance  that  on  the  one  hand 
Abconius  in  his  commentary  on  Cicero  (§  295,  2,  composed  about  808/55)  does  not 
mention  the  letters  ad  Att.  2  while  on  the  other  hand  Seneca  ad  LuciL  97, 118 
(§  289,  5)  already  quotes  from  them,  FBOchelbb,  BhM.  84,  852,  conjectures  that 
the  correspondence  with  Atticus  was  not  published  until  about  a.d.  60.  In  that 
case  the  epp.  ad  Att.  would  have  been  made  public  only  a  whole  century  after 
Cicero's  death,  which  is  against  all  historical  probability.  Cf .  also  the  quotation 
in  Sekbca.  de  brevit.  vitae  5  (written  before  a.  49)  qucrni  fiebiUs  (Cicero)  voces 
exprimit  in  quadam  ad  Atticum  epistula  ...  *  quid  agtrni  hie  quaeris  f  moror  in 
Tusculano  meo  semiliber.'*  alia  deinceps  adidt  quibus  et  priorem  <ietatem  complorcU  et 
depraesentiquerituretde  futura  desperat,  where  however  Lipsius  (the  quotation 
not  being  found  in  our  collection)  plausibly  conjectures  ad  Axium  (§  187,  4).  At 
aU  events  the  wording  of  the  passage  in  Seneca  would  go  to  prove  that  Seneca 
had  read  the  letter  itself,  and  would  contradict  BQcheler's  assumption  that  the 
quotation  refers  to  Cic.  ad  Att.  18,  81,  8  semiliberi  saltern  simus^  and  that  the  in- 
correct quotation  was  communicated  to  Seneca  from  the  collection  ad  Atticum 
prior  to  its  publication. 

8.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  187,  5.— On  a  transposed  leaf  at  the  end  of  b.  4  see 
MoMMSEN,  ZfAW.  1845,  779.— Editions  by  PMawutius  (Venice  1547  and  subse- 
quently), PVicTOBius  (Florence  1571),  JGGbaevius  (Amsterd.  1684.  1698.  1727  II), 
JCGBooT  (rec.  et  adn.  ilL,  Amsterd.  •1886).  Cf.  §  187, 8.— ThSchiche,  b.  Chronol. 
Y.  B.  15  ad  Att.  in  d.  Festschr.  d.  Friedr.-Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berlin  1881,  225 ; 
BU  Cic.  ad  Att.  2.  Teil,  Berl.  1888.  OESchmidt,  JJ.  129,  881.-EM0cke,  de  locis 
aliquot  graecis  in  Cic.  epp.  ad  Att.,  Ilfeld  1878.  Critical  contributions  by 
FScHMiDT,  BlfbajrrGW.  12,  285;  but  Kritik  u.  Erkl.  d.  Briefe  Cic  ad  Att,  Ntlmb. 
1879.    CGCobet  (§  188, 1,  4).    AOtto,  BhM.  41,  864. 

3)  Ad  Quintum  fratrem,  three  books  dating  from  694/60- 

E.L.  Y 
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7CX)/64.    Here  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  possess  all  that  was 
ever  published. 

1.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  187,  5.— The  confusion  in  book  2,  which  arose  from  a 
transposition  of  every  two  double  leaves  of  the  original  MS.,  was  set  right  by 
MoMMSKN,  ZfAW.  1844,  591.- Editions  by  JHoffa  (Heidelb.  1848)  ;  also  with  the 
letters  ad  Brut,  by  PManutius  (Frankf.  1580  and  subsequently)  and  cum  notis 
variorum  ;  ace.  Q.  Cic.  de  petit,  cons.  c.  comm.  Valerii  Palermi,  Hagae  Com.  1725. 

2.  Ep.  1,  1  of  a.  694/60,  which  amounts  to  a  long  and  elaborate  essay  (on 
provincial  administration),  a  sort  of  complimentary  return  for  his  brother's  epistle 
de  petitione  (§  190,  4). 

4)  Correspondence  between  M.  Brutus  and  Cicero,  very  in- 
completely preserved. 

1.  This  correspondence  at  one  time  comprised  9  books,  and  the  one  now 
extant  as  b.  1  was  originally  the  ninth  and  last.  Non.  421,  81  Cic,  ,  .  ,  ad 
Brutum  lib.  Villi,  *Z.  Clcdius,  tr.  pi.  des,  etc.*=our  Cic.  ad  Brut.  1, 1, 1.  For  book 
1  (properly  9)  the  principal  MSS.  are  the  Medic.  49, 18  (in  this  the  subscriptio 
reads:  Ad  Brutum  epistolarum  liber  primus  explicit,  incipit  ad  Q,  epiatolarum 
primus)  and  the  MS.  which  Cratander  used;  see  §  187,  5.— To  this  first  book  (18 
letters)  Cratander  in  1528  added  seven  letters  quod  a  Ciceroniana  dictione  abhor- 
rere  non  videbantur  et  in  velusto  eodice  primum  locum  ohtinerent,  which  sinoe  Schtitz 
have  been  denoted  as  the  second  book.  No  MS.  of  them  is  known  to  exist. 
AvStbeno,  de  Cic.  ad  Brut,  epistt.  libro  II,  Helsingfors  1885.  Cratander^s  words 
show  that  in  the  cod.  vetustus  the  7  new  letters  preceded  the  so-called  b.  1,  hence 
it  is  probable  that  originally  they  also  belonged  to  b.  9  (or  b.  8).  In  agreement 
with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  letters  of  the  so-called  second  book  relate  to  the  time 
before  the  battle  of  Mutina,  those  of  the  first  to  the  time  succeeding  it.  Another 
fragment  from  b.  8  in  Non.  527,  25,  who  296,  8  also  quotes  book  7.  See  a  quotation 
from  b.  1  ap.  Serv.  Aen.  8,  895.  LGurlitt,  J  J.  181,  561.  KWkrmuth,  quaestt.  de 
Cic.  epp.  ad  Brut.  1.  IX,  Basel  1887  (together  with  LGurlitt,  Berl.  philol.  Wochen- 
schr.  1887, 1086).— For  editions  see  above  no.  8, 1. 

2.  Amm.  Marc.  29,  5,  24  quotes  ad  Brut.  1,  2,  5  as  Ciceronian  (TuUianum 
Ulud).  Plut.  Brut.  53  rb  ^TttrrdXtov  (B/wirrou),  cfrep  &pa  rCiv  yvrjffluv  effrL :  but  on  the 
genuineness  of  this  (uon -extant)  letter  in  particular  and  of  the  Ciceronian  epistle 
ad  Brut.  1,  9  see  Mommsen,  Herm.  15,  102.  The  spuriousness  of  both  books  was 
first  maintained  by  JTltistall  (epistola  ad  C.  Middleton,  Cambr.  1741,  and  Obser- 
vations etc.,  Lond.  1745),  and  esp.  by  TMarkland  (Remarks  etc.  Lond.  1745),  while 
their  authenticity  was  successfully  defended  by  CMiddleton  (the  epp.  of  Cic  and 
Brut,  with  a  dissertation,  Lond.  1743)  aud  recently  by  KFHermann  ;  cf.  his  vin- 
diciae  latinitatis  epp.  Cic.  ad  Br.,  Gott.  1844  ;  Gtttt.  gel.  Anz.  1844,  1984.  1845,  961. 
1810 ;  defence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  letters  etc.,  Abh.  der  Gott.  Ges.  d.  Wiss. 
2, 189.  8, 148 ;  Vindiciarum  Brutinarum  epimetrum,  Gott.  1845.  Against  Hermann 
AWZumpt,  de  Cic.  et  Bniti  mutuis  epp.  quae  vulgo  feruntur,  Berl.  1845;  Berl. 
Jahrb.  1845.  2,  no.  91  sqq.  and  recently  FBecher,  de  Cic.  quae  feruntur  ad  Brut, 
opistulis,  Jena  1876;  RhM.  37,  576;  Phil.  Suppl.  4,  502;  Phil.  44,  471.  PMetex, 
tib.  d.  Frage  der  Echtheit  des  Briefwechsels  Cic.  ad  Brut.,  Ztirich  1881 ;  Phil. 
Wochenschr.  1883,  1818 ;  WschrfklPh.  1884,  428.  However,  these  attempts  to 
disprove  the  Ciceronian  origin  of  these  letters  have  been  confuted  on  all  points, 
and  their  authenticity  is  more  firmly  established  than  ever.     The  objections 
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raised  against  this  collection  are  of  small  consequenoe,  chiefly  contradictions 
between  Cicero^s  confidential  judgments  on  certain  persons  and  the  assertions 
made  by  him  in  public  or  at  other  times.  The  simple  style  of  the  Brutus  letters, 
which  are  quite  free  from  turgid  rhetoric,  does  not  favour  the  assumption  of 
forgery  and  quite  agrees  with  Brutus'  Attic  tendency.  Cf.  §  210, 1  sqq.  Of.  e.g. 
Madvio,  adv.  3,  197.  CGCobet,  Mnemos.  N.  S.  7,  262.  OESchmidt,  JJ.  127,  559. 
129,  617 ;  WschrfklPh.  1884,  261.  EBuete  (§  187,  2  ad  fin.) ;  Phil.  Bundsch.  1884, 
593.  LGuRLiTT,  Phil.  Anz.  1888,  720 ;  Phil.  Suppl.  4,  551 ;  JJ.  121,  610.  129,  855. 
KScHiRMER,  Phil.  Anz.  13, 765 ;  die  Sprache  des  Brutus  in  den  bei  Cic.  tlberlieferten 
Briefen,  Metz  1884. 

8.  Only  the  two  letters  1, 16  and  17  are  very  suspicious  and  are  probably  a 
production  of  the  rhetorical  school.  KNippesdet,  Abh.  d.  s&chs.  G^.  d.  Wiss.  5, 
71.  BHeine,  de  Cic.  et  Bruti  epistulis  mutuis,  Lps.  1875.  OESchmidt,  de  epist. 
Cass.  (§  188, 1,  4)  57  and  esp.  LGurlitt,  Phil.  Suppl.  5,  591  (who  however  should 
not  have  impugned  1,  15,  3-11). 

B)  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the  letter  ad 
Octavianum. 

1.  The  letter  is  found  e.g.  in  the  Med.  49,  18  (§  187,  5),  in  Berol.  252  (Erford.) 
s.  XII  (§  179,  18,  2),  it  was  to  be  found  in  Gratander^s  MS.  (above  no.  4, 1)  and  is 
printed  in  the  editions  of  Cicero ;  e^^.  in  Baiter-Kayseb  10,  465.  CBerns  in  the 
commentatt.  phil.  semin.  Lips.  (Lps.  1874)  177. 

189.  Cicero  practised  poetry  incidentally  from  his  early  years, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  forming  his  style.  His  talent  for  literary 
form  made  metrical  composition  very  easy  to  him.  At  a  riper 
age  he  composed  an  epic  on  Marius,  but  he  was  strangely 
blinded  by  his  burning  desire  for  fame,  which  induced  him  to 
make  himself  and  his  life  the  subject  of  epics^  greatly  to  the 
disadvantage  of  his  reputation. 

1.  On  Cicero  as  a  poet  cf.  Sen.  exc.  controv.  8  praef.  8  Ciceronem  eloquentia  sua 
in  carminibus  destUuit.  Sen.  de  ira  8,  87,  5.  Tac.  dial.  21.  Juv.  10, 124  *  oforiu- 
natam  natam  me  consule  Romam ! '  ArUoni  gladios  poluU  contemnere^  si  sic  omnia 
diocisset.  Mart.  2,  89,  8  Carmina  quod  scribis  Musis  et  Apolline  nuUo  Laudari  debes : 
hoc  Ciceronis  hales,  Plut.  Cic.  40  (on  improvising).  Scuol.  Bob.  805  Or.  Drumann, 
GB.  6,  681.  FMFramtzen,  de  Cic.  poeta,  Abo  1800.  vHeusde,  Cic.  ^iXoirXdrwv 
(Utr.  1836)  25.  84.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  296.  HSchenkl,  de  Cic.  poeta,  in  the 
Jahresber.  des  Vereins  *  Mittelschule,'  Vienna  1886.  MGrollmus,  de  Cic.  poeta  I : 
de  inscriptt.,  argumentis,  tempp.  singulomm  ccurmm.,  KOnigsb.  1887.  JKubik 
(§  177,  2)  241.  The  fragments  e.g.  in  Baiter-Kayser  11,  89.  CFWMCller  4,  8, 
850.    FPB.298. 

2.  On  his  yonthful  attempts,  the  Pontios  Glaukos  and  his  translation  of 
Aratos,  see  §  177a,  1.  The  date  of  some  of  his  other  works  is  uncertain.  Iul. 
Capitol.  Gordian.  8,  2  adulescens  cum  esset  Oordianus  .  .  .  poemata  scripsU  .  .  . 
et  quidem  cuncta  ilia  quae  Cicero  edidit  Marium  (n.  8)  et  Aratum  et  Halcyonas 
(cf.  NoN.  ^  Cicero  f  alcyon^  2  hex.  follow)  et  Uxorium  (carpet-knight?)  et  Nilum 
(Casaubon  :  Linuma  see  below),  quae  quidem  ad  hoc  scripsit  ut  Ciceronis  poemata 
nimis  antiqtta  viderentur.^SKUY,  buc.  1,  57  Cicero  in  elegia  quae  f  tcdia  masta  tn- 
scribitur  (an  hexameter  follows ;  Thalia  maesta  Heixsius,  Oavfuurd  MHertz,  Italia 
viaesta  LUelichs,  Eos  1, 151). — Cicero  also  made  metrical  translations  of  portions 
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of  Homer  (de  div.  2,  63.  de  fin.  6,  49),  Aischylos  (Tnso.  2,  28),  Sophokles  (ib.  2,  20) 
and  others.— SuBT.  vita  Ter.  p.  84,  2  B.  Cicero  in  lAmom  (A€t/if&if=:Praium ;  Plih. 
l^K.  praef.  24.  Gell.  NA.  praef.  6.  Sum.  s.  v.  UdfA^Xot'  .  .  .  f/pa^  Xecfitdra* 
iffTi  9i  ToiKl\wf  T€picx'fi) '  liere  follow  four  hexameters  on  Terenoe  as  a  felicitous 
adapter  of  Menander;  accordingly  their  contents  mnst  have  been  literary  criti- 
cism, cf.  BiTscHL.  op.  8,  268.— Epigrams:  Plin.  ep.  7,  4,  ^  {epigramma  [loBcifmm 
lusum ;  cf .  Au9on.  op.  28,  4,  9  p.  146  Sch.]  CiceroniM  in  Tironem  tuum ;  cf .  Gbollmus 
LL  49).    Quint.  8,  6,  78. 

8.  Quint.  11,  1,  24  tii  carmtnibui  utinam  pepercitset  (had  indulged  less  in  self- 
laudation),  quae  non  desierunt  carpere  tnaligni.  Here  should  be  mentioned  his  three 
books  de  $uo  comulatu  in  epic  metre.  Schol.  Bob.  267, 19  Or.  Att.  2,  8, 8 ;  cf.  1, 
19,  10  (poema  eocpectato  ne  quod  genus  a  me  ipso  laudis  me<ie  praetermiUeUur),  de  div. 
1, 17-22 :  here  is  a  considerable  fragment,  a  speech  of  Urania,  which  shows  how  the 
contemporary  subject-matter  was  tastelessly  decked  out  with  tawdry  mythology. 
From  this  work  or  the  following  are  derived  the  two  famous  lines  (n.  1) :  Ofortu- 
natam  natam  me  consule  Romam  (Quimt.  9, 4, 41  and  elsewhere)  and  Cedant  anna  togae, 
concedat  laurea  laudi  (off,  1,  77  and  elsewhere)  Dbumann,  GB.  5, 601.  JMIhlt,  Phil. 
25,  544.  BiBBECK,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  296.— Also  the  epic  de  temper ibus  meis,  like- 
wise in  three  books  (composed  about  699/55).  Cf.  fam.  1,  9,  28  (still  unpublished  a. 
700/54).  ad  Q.  fr.  8,  1,  24.  2,  18,  2.  2,  15,  5.  Att.  4,  9>.  8.  Drumann,  GB.  6,  20. 
— Cicero  wrote  besides,  a.  700/54,  an  eulogistic  poem  on  Caesar  as  the  conqueror  of 
Britain  ;  ad  Q.  fr.  8, 1,  11  (poema  ad  Caesarem).  Cf.  2,  18,  2.  8,  4,  4.  8,  8,  8. 
8,  9,  6  (quod  me  hortaris  ut  absolvam^  habeo  absolulum  suave,  mihi  quidem  nti  videtur, 
iros  (td  Caesarem),  Cf.  Drumann  GB.  8,  822.  Lastly,  the  epic  poem  Marl  us,  Att. 
12,  49, 1.  leg.  1, 1  is  probably  of  the  same  period.  The  latter  passage  shows  clearly 
that  the  date  of  its  composition  (702/52)  was  not  long  after  that  of  the  Marius* 
MHaupt,  op.  1,  211.  Grollmus  1.1.  22  holds  a  different  opinion.  At  all  events  the 
subject,  the  glorification  of  the  popular  leader,  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose  an 
earlier  date  for  the  poem  (so  Bibbeck  1.1.).  It  was  just  in  700/54  sqq.  that  Cicero 
was  courting  Caesar^s  favour,  often  in  an  undignified  fashion.  It  is  quite  probable 
that  at  that  time  a  panegyric  on  Marius,  his  countryman,  his  relative,  Caeear^s 
predecessor  in  the  leadership  of  the  popular  party  and  who  was  also  closely  con- 
nected with  Caesar  by  marriage,  would  appear  expedient  to  Cicero,  who  always 
loads  Marius  with  praise ;  and  he  was  an  expert  writer,  who  could  easily  surmount 
the  difficulties  of  the  task.  The  passage  in  a  letter  (Att.  2,  15,  8  a.  695/59)  is  no 
evidence  for  an  earlier  date. 

4.  Most  recent  collections  of  the  Ciceronian  fragments  in  Baiter-Katsrr  vol. 
11  (1868)  and  CFWMtyLLER  4,  8  (1879),  231.  CHalm,  Beitr.  z.  Berichtig.  u.  Ergftnz- 
ung  der  cioeron.  Fragm.,  Lpz.  1862  ( -Mdnch.  SBer.  1862  2,  1).  JMAhly,  ZfOG.  21, 
821.    FHoppe,  zu  den  Fragmenten  u.  der  Sprache  Cic.s,  Gumbinnen  1875. 

190.  Cicero's  younger  brother,  Quintus  (a.  652/102-711/43), 
took  mucli  interest  in  literature,  especially  in  poetry,  and  seems 
to  have  resembled  his  brother  in  facility  of  composition,  but  he 
never  attained  any  distinction.  He  undertook  an  annalistic 
work,  and  translated  tragedies  of  Sophokles  and  the  like.  We 
possess  by  him  the  commentariolum  petitionis,  a  missive  addressed 
to  his  brother  Marcus,  composed  early  in  690/64,  and  a  few 
letters. 
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1.  The  official  career  of  Q.  Cicero  seems  to  justify  the  assumption  of  662/102 
as  the  year  in  which  he  was  bom.  He  was  aedile  689/65,  praetor  692/62,  governed 
Asia  from  693/61  to  696/58,  was  Pompey's  legate  in  Sardinia  696/56,  Caesar's  in 
Gaul  and  Britain  700/54-702/52,  his  brother's  in  CiUcia  703/51 ;  he  was  with  the 
latter  proscribed,  and  killed  together  with  his  son  711 /4S ;  see  Bsumann,  GB.  6, 
719.  WPOtz,  de  Q.  Cic.  vita  et  scriptis,  Dtlren  1883.  CHBlase,  de  Q.  Cic.  vita, 
Bedburg  1847.    PB£.  6,  2234.    FBOchelsb,  Q.  Cic.  reliqq.  p.  1-24. 

2.  ScHOL.  Bob.  on  Cic.  pArch.  p.  354  Or. :  fuiL  enim  Q,  TuUius  non  tdum  epici 
verum  etiam  tragici  carminis  scriptar,  Cic.  Att.  2, 16,  4  (a.  695/59)  :  Q,/rcUer  .  .  . 
me  rogeU  ut  antu»l^  wot  (hardly  in  a  metrical  form)  emendem  et  edam,  ad  Q.  fr. 
2, 11,  4  (a.  700/54)  CaUifthenem  et  Philistum  ,  ,  ,  in  quibus  te  video  vclutatum  .  .  . 
sed  quod  euUcribit :  aggrederitne  ad  historiam  f  me  auctore  potee,  2, 15,  4  (a.  700/54) 
o  tucundoi  mihi  tucu  e  Britannia  litteraal  te  vera  vt66€civ  ecribendi  egregiam  habere 
video,  quo8  tu  situs,  quas  naturcu  rerum  et  locorum,  quos  mores,  quas  gentes,  quae  ptig- 
nasj  quern  vera  ipsum  imperatorem  habes  I  (Hence  we  may  conclude  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  become  an  epic  poem.)  ego  te  libenter  .  .  .  adiuvabo  et  libi  versus  quos 
rogas  .  .  .  mittam,  3,  4,  4  (a.  700/54)  sine  uUa  mehercvie  ironia  loquor,  iibi 
istius  generis  in  scribendo  priores  partes  trUmo  quam  mihi.  Cf.  3,  5  and  6,  7  (a. 
700/54)  quattuor  iragoedias  XVI  diebus  absolvisse  cum  scribas  tu  quidquam  ab  alio 
mutuarisf  et  rddot  (see  Usener,  BhM.  22,  459)  quaeris  cum  ELectram  et  firodam 
(Troadas  SchOtz.  Troilumf  Airopam  BOcheler)  scripserisf  .  .  .  sed  et  istas  et 
JErigonam  mihi  velim  mittas,  ib.  3,  1,  13  tit  ea  (epistula)  nihil  erat  novi  praeter 
Erigonam,  quam  si  ,  ,  ,  accepero  scribam  ad  te  quid  sentiam  ;  nee  dubito  quin  mihi 
placitura  sit,  3,  9,  6  ft«  accidat  quod  Erigonae  tuae,  cui  soli  Caesare  imperatore  iter 
ex  ChMia  tuium  nonfuit.  There  was  an  *B.pvyl^  by  Sophokles.  Cic.  de  fin.  5,  3  turn 
Quintus  .*  .  .  .  Sophocles  .  .  .,  quem  scis  quam  admirer  quamque  eo  delecter,  ad 
Q.  fr.  2, 15,  8  (a.  700/54)  Zvydc/ryovf  Zo^oxXiovt,  quamquam  a  te  factam  fabellam  (a 
satyric  drama  ?  see  Bibbeck,  rOin.  Trag.  620)  video  esse  festive,  nidlo  modo  probavi, 
f am.  16,  8,  2  ego  (Q.)  cei  te  singulos  eius  (Euripides)  versM  singula  testimonia  puto. 
Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 190. 

8.  Three  letters  of  Q.  Cicero  to  Tiro,  fam.  16,  8  (a.  706/49).  26.  27  (a.  710/44) 
and  one  (ib.  16, 16)  to  his  brother  Marcus  (694/60?).  Together  in  Buchelbb  (n.  4) 
p.  64.  Cf.  also  Cic  ad  Q.  fr.  2, 14,  2  in  brevi  epistula  rpayfULTucus  valde  scripsisti,  3, 
1,  19  epistutam  tuam  aristophaneo  modo  valde  et  suavem  et  gravem. 

4.  The  missive  to  his  brother  Marcus,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulate  a.  690/64,  throws  light  on  the  place-hunting,  which  was  then  carried  on 
very  vigorously ;  the  writer  perhaps  making  use  of  Theophrastos  xepl  ^iKorifdas 
(Cic  ad  Att.  2, 3, 3).  Its  plan  is  correct  but  pedantic,  the  diction  is  dry  and  insipid 
(BCcHELER,  p.  3,  7  sq.).  The  similarity  to  the  speech  in  toga  Candida,  to  the  one 
for  Murena,  and  to  the  first  letter  from  M.  to  his  brother  Quintus  (1, 1)  is  renutrk- 
able.  For  these  and  other  arguments  against  the  authorship  of  Q.  (and  for  the 
letter  having  been  written  by  a  rhetorician  of  the  first  century  after  Christ)  see 
AEussirsR,  oommentariolum  petitionis  examinatum  atque  emendatum,  Wtirzb. 
1872.  See  however  against  this  view  HWirz,  philol.  Anz.  5  (1873),  499  and 
BYTyrbell,  the  letters  of  Q.  Cic,  Hermathena  5  (1877),  40 ;  and  his  edition  of  the 
Ciceronian  letters  (§  187,  8)  1,  p.  lxv.  The  best  MSS.  are  Harleian.  2682  s.  XI  (see 
EBahbens,  misc  orit.  23)  and  Berol.  252  s.  XII  (see  BCcheler  p.  11).  Printed  as  an 
appendix  to  the  letters  ad  Q.  fratr.  Separate  editions  by  Valerius  Palbrmus  (§  188, 
3,  1),  CGScuwARz  (cum  animadv.,  Altorf  1719),  JHoffa  (perpet.  adnot  iUustr., 
Lps.  1887).    JWTiJDBMAHV,  in  Q*  Cio.  de  pet  cons,  adnotatt.,  Leid.  1888  sq.    Q. 
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Cic  rell,  recogn.  FBOcheler,  Lps.  1869.     The  text  in  Eussneb  1.L  p.  24 ;  scholia 
critica  ib.  p.  36. 

5.  AusoNiuB  eel.  17  p.  16  Sch,  gives  after  one  of  his  own  poems  for  the  sake  of 
comparison  16  (20)  hexameters  by  Q.  Cicero  on  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  the 
same  in  BOchelkr  1.1.  68.  AL.  642.  FPB.  815.  Baiter-Kayser's  Cic.  11,  ISa 
CFWMCller  4,  3,  405.— The  epigram  on  women,  which  late  MSS.  (AL.  268.  PLM. 
4,  359)  attribute  to  a  certain  Cicero,  properly  belongs  to  Pentadius  (§  898,  5). 

191.  Cicero's  freedman  and  friend,  M.  Tullius  Tiro,  long  sur- 
vived his  patron  and  carefully  cultivated  his  memory.  He  wrote 
his  biography,  published  his  orations  and  letters,  and  perhaps  also 
collected  his  witticisms.  He  wrote  comprehensive  works  himself 
of  a  grammatical  character,  and  seems  to  have  also  dabbled  in 
poetry.  His  name  has  become  well  known  through  the  notae 
Tironianae. 

1.  Cic  fam.  16,  4,  8  innumerabilia  tua  sunt  in  me  officio :  domestica,  forensia ; 
urhana^  provincialia ;  in  re  priveUa^  in  publico  ;  in  atudiiSy  in  litteria  noatris.  16, 17, 
1  Koifinf  es8e  mearum  scriptorum  soles.  Cf .  Att.  7,  5,  2.  Gell.  6, 3,  8  Tiro  TulliuSj  M, 
Ciceronis  libertus,  sane  quidem  fuit  ingenio  homo  eleganti  et  haudquaquam  rerum 
Ikterarumque  veterum  indoctus,  eoque  a6  ineunle  ctetate  liberaliter  instituto  adminicula- 
tore  et  quctsi  €uiministro  in  studiis  litterarum  Cicero  usus  est,  ib.  13,  9,  1.  15,  16,  2. 
He  was  manumitted  a.  700/54  (Cic.  fam.  16, 16).  A.  704/50  he  was  €idul^scens  (ad 
Att.  6.  7,  2).  HiEBONYM.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2013  (Freher.  2012) =750/4 
M,  Tullius  Tiro,  Ciceronis  libertus,  qui  prHmus  notas  commentus  est,  in  Puteolano 
jyraedio  (cf.  Cic  fam.  16,  21,  7)  usque  <id  cerUesimum  annum  consenescit.  JCd^Enqel- 
BBONNER,  de  Tirone,  Amst.  1804.  ALion,  Tironiana,  in  Seebode's  Arch.  1824,  246 
and  (cf.  §  220,  9)  Gott.  1846.  Drumann,  GE.  6,  405.  PJEIE.  6,  2207.  PMitzschke, 
M.  Tull.  Tiro,  Berl.  18f75. 

2.  AscoN.  p.  49  Or.  43  K.-S.  ut  legimus  apud  Tironem  lihertum  Ciceronis  in  lihro 
IIII  de  vita  eius.  His  work  bore  the  character  of  an  apology  for  Cicero,  and 
sought  to  clear  his  memory  from  detraction.  Plutarch,  who  cites  it  (Cic.  41.  49), 
has  no  doubt  availed  himself  of  it  in  part  of  his  Btoj  Kixipupos  :  see  HPeteb, 
Quellen  Plutarchs  129,  Tag.  dial.  17.  Gell.  4,  10,  6.— ib.  15,  16,  2  a  Tirone  .  .  . 
librorum  patroni  sui  studiosiaaivio,  HPeter,  hist,  fragm.  212.  A  MS.  of  Cic.'s 
orations  revised  by  him  is  mentioned  Gell.  1,  7,  1  {in  oratione  Cic.  V  in  Verr,,  lUn^ 
spectatae  fidei,  Tironiana  cura  alque  disciplina  facto)  and  13,  21,  16  (tw  uno  aique  in 
altero  antiquissimae  Jidei  lihro  Tironiano).  A  memento  of  this  activity  is  preserved 
in  the  subscriptio  of  Statilius  Maximus  (§  374,  5).  Quint.  10,  7,  31  (§  180, 3).  On 
his  activity  as  the  editor  of  collections  of  Cicero's  correspondence  see  §  187,  3  and 
4.  He  was  also  the  reputed  author  of  a  collection  of  ioci  Ciceronis,  Quint,  6,  3,  5 
utinam  liberlus  eius  Tiro  aut  alius  quisquis  fuit,  qui  tris  hac  de  re  librosedidit,  pardus 
dictorum  numero  induhissent  etc  Macrob.  S.  2,  1,  12  liberti  eius  libros  quos  is  de 
iocis  patroni  composuit.  Schol.  Bob.  in  Sest.  p.  309  Or.  hoc  eliam  dictum  .  .  .  Tullius 
Tiro    .    .    .    inter  iocos  Ciceronis  adnumerat,    Cf.  §  186,  G. 

3.  Gkll.  6,  3,  10  (Tiro)  epistulam  conscripsit  ad  Q,  Axium,  familiarem  2»<ront 
sui,  confidenter  nimis  et  calide,  in  qua  sibimet  visus  est  orationem  (of  Cato  the  Elder) 
pro  Rhodiensibus  acri  subtilique  iudicio  percensuisse  (no  doubt  in  maiorem  gloriam 
patroni).  10,  1, 7  quod  .  .  .  Tiro  Tullius  .  ,  ,  in  epistula  quadam  enarrtUius 
scripsit  ad  hunc  fere  modum,    13,  9,  2  (Tullius  Tiro)  libros  fomplures  de  usu  atque 
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ratione  linguae  UUinae^  item  de  variis  <Uque  promiacuis  qtutestionihus  composuit,  in  hie 
esse  prcteeipite  videnlur  quo9  graeco  titulo  Uav^Uras  itucripsU.  ibi  de  his  eidlie  .  .  . 
hoc  scriptum  est  (here  follows  a  quotation  of  some  length).  This  work  was  probably 
also  used  by  Plin.  NH.,  who  in  the  ind.  auct.  for  b.  2  (universe,  constellations  etc.) 
quotes  Tullius  Tiro,  Charis.  GL.  1,  297  *  novissime '  Tiro  in  pandecte  non  rede  ait 
dici  etc.  Cic.  fam.  16, 18,  8  (a.  709/45) :  tu  (Tiro)  nulloene  tecum  libetloef  an  pangie 
aliquid  Sophodeumf  fac  opue  appareat. 

4.  SuKTONius  (ed.  ££&ch.  p.  185)  and  from  him  Isioorus  orig.  1, 21  and  a  Cassel 
MS.  of  the  Notae  Tironis  et  Senecae  (§  289, 8.  WSchmitz,  symb.  philol.  Bonn  532) : 
vulgares  notas  Enniue  primue  mille  et  centum  invenit  .  .  .  (see  §  104,  5).  Romae 
primus  TuUius  Tiro^  Ciceronis  libertus^  commentatus  (perhaps  commentus,  see  above 
note  1)  est  notas,  sed  tantum  praepositionum.  post  eum  Vipsanius,  Philargyrus  (the 
f  reedman  of  Agrippa — §  220, 10 — ?  see  OLehmann  1.1. 12)  et  Aquila^  libertus  Maecena- 
tis  (also  in  Dio  55,  7 ;  see  §  220,  8)  alius  alias  addiderunt.  denique  Seneca  contracto 
omnium  digestoque  et  aucto  numero  opus  ^eeii  in  quinque  mitia, 

5.  Under  the  title  of  Notae  Tironis  {Tyronis)  et  Senecae  (n.  4)  we  possess  an 
extensive  collection  of  abbreviations  for  shorthand,  of  various  dates  and  divided 
into  six  commentarii,  first  published  by  Gruter  in  his  Thesaurus  inscriptionum, 
Heidelb.  1608.  Manuscripts  :  cod.  Gassallanus  (from  Fulda)  s.  VIII,  Paris.  190  s. 
IX  and  others  (see  below).  Gf.  UFKopp,  palaeograph.  crit.  (Mannh.  1817)  §  831  and 
Zeibio  1.L  87 ;  see  also  ThSickel,  Urk.  d.  Karolinger  1,  826 ;  the  Gdttweih.  lexic. 
Tironianum,  Wiener  SBer.  88  (1861),  8.  On  the  Tiron.  Notae  see  especially  the 
researches  of  WSchmitz,  collected  in  his  Beitr&ge  zur  lat.  Sprach-  und  Lit.-Kunde 
(Lpz.  1877)  179-806 ;  also  by  the  same  author :  BhM.  88,  821 ;  de  Bomanorum 
tachygraphia  and  on  the  notae  Matri tenses  in  the  Panstenographikon  1  (1869),  8. 
91 ;  the  notae  Bemenses  in  75  foL  plates  with  prolegg.  and  index  ib.  1  (1874),  198. 
387 ;  on  Lat.  tachygraphy,  Verb.  d.  PhiL-Vere.  at  Trfives  1879,  59 ;  in  the  Fest- 
schrift Bhein.  SchulmaLnner  z.  Begrtlss.  d.  Trierer  Phil.- Vers.  1879,  58 ;  Studd.  z. 
lat.  Tachygr.,  Cologne  1880 ;  monumeuta  tachygr.  cod.  Par.  2718,  Hanover  1882. 
88  II ;  by  the  same  and  GLoewe,  Ausg.  der  Notae  Escorialenses  in  Lit.-Bl.  des 
s&chs.  stenograph.  Instit.  no.  5  (1879).  JWZeibio,  Gesch.  und  Lit.  der  Geschwind- 
schreibkunst,  Dresd.<  1874.  OLRHSfANN,  de  notis  Tir.  et  Senecae,  Lps.  1869.  P 
MiTzscHKE,  quaestt.  Tiron.,  Bostock  1875.  FBuess,  d.  Tachygraphie  d.  BOmer, 
Munich  1879;  L  und  die  Durchschneidung  in  den  Tiron.  Noten,  Neuburg  a/D. 
1888.  HHaoen,  de  cod.  Bern.  (109)  notis  Tironianis,  Bern.  1880. — A  description  of 
the  old  stenography  (of  Tullius)  s.  XII  (by  John  of  Tilbury)  in  VBosb,  Herm.  8, 808. 

6.  An  epigram  by  another  freedman  of  Cicero,  Tullius  Laurea,  in  honour  of 
his  former  master,  ap.  Plih.  NH.  81,  7.  Three  Greek  epigrams  by  the  same  AP. 
7,17.  7,294.  12,24. 

192.  Besides  Varro,  Hortensius,  the  two  brothers  Cicero,  and 
some  others,  the  satirist  L.  Abuccius  and  the  didactic  writer 
Egnatius  (de  rerum  natura)  wrote  in  metre,  as  also,  perhaps, 
Volumnius  and  Ninnius  Crassus.  Quintipor  Clodius  seems  to 
have  been  a  late  imitator  of  the  Graeco-Roman  comedies.  Of 
greater  importance  was  the  Roman  knight  D.  Laberius  (a. 
649/106-711/43),  who  attempted,  with  signal  success,  to  give  a 
literary  importance  to  the  popular  farce,  the  mimus  (§  8).  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  M.  Furius  Bibaculus  of  Cremona  was  of  about  the 
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same  age  as  Laberius ;  in  reaKty  he  was  probably  yotinger  and 
belongs  to  the  following  generation  §  204  sqq.  He  was  the 
author  of  comic  and  satirical  poems  in  the  manner  of  Catullus, 
and  of  an  epic  poem  on  Caesar's  Gallic  war  (perhaps  of  an 
Aethiopis);  lastly  of  a  prose  work  (Lucubrationes,  containing 
anecdotes,  etc. 

1.  Yarbo  BB.  S,  2,  17  L.  Ahuccius  (the  best  reading  in  both  paaaagee,  see 
Keil  ad  loc. ;  cf .  MHkbtz,  JJ.  107,  838),  homo,  ut  Bcitis,  adprime  dochu,  cuiua 
Luciliano  characlere  sunt  libeUiy  dicdMt  eto.  Cf.  ib.  8,  6,  6  HarUnnm,  .  .  9M«m 
tecuti  muUiy  ut  quidem  Abuccius  aiebat.  According  to  Yarro's  language,  Abaocimi 
was  already  dead  in  700/54  (see  §  168, 1, 1.  8).  Macbob.  sat.  6,  5,  2  EgnatiuM  ds 
rerum  nalura  libro  primo  (after  Acciut  in  PhUoctete  and  before  Lucrtt\u$  in  §ecmndo) ; 
also  ib.  12  (after  Livius,  Ennins,  Accius,  before  ComifLcins).  One  of  the  hexa- 
meters quoted  there  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  of  final  »  being  discarded.  Bbbok, 
op.  1,  430.— EBahbens,  anal.  Catull.  45 ;  comment.  Catull.  219  and  others  identify 
this  £.  without  sufficient  evidence  with  the  one  mentioned  in  Catull.  88, 19.  89, 1. 
— Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  8  (a.  700/54)  ted  cum  veneritj  virum  U  putaho  (of.  §  208,  2)  $i 
Salluttii  JEmpedoclea  legerity  hominem  non  putaho  (Yahlev,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1881/82, 
8).  ASchOke,  J  J.  93,  751  takes  this  to  relate  to  Sallust  the  historian;  Teuffel, 
PBE.  6,  708,  8  holds  that  it  relates  to  Cn.  SaUustius  (in  Cicero's  letters,  cf.  §  184, 1, 
2). — GL.  5.  574  cyma :  alii  cymaniy  ut  Volumniua  ^  stridentis  dahitur  patdla  cymae  \ 
This  hendecasy liable  line  is  attributed  by  EBCcheleb,  JJ.  Ill,  126  to  P.  Yolumnius 
Eutrapelus  (PBE.  6,  2748)  mentioned  by  Cicero. — Ninnius  Crassus :  §  150, 8. 

2.  NoN.  448  Varro  in  Bimarco:  cum  Quintipor  Clodius  tot  comoediaa  nne 
ulla  fecerit  Muaa,  ego  unum  libellum  non  edoUmf  The  expression  comoediae  renders 
it  probable  that  they  were  palliatae.  Cf.  §  15,  1.  The  same  is  also  mentioned  ap. 
NoN.  117  Varro  epiitvla  ad  Fufium  (§  166,  6  d,  1.  12)  '  Quintiporia  Clodi  f  antforiae 
{Antipho  eri$  B&cheleb  and  LMClleb)  ac  poemata  eius  gargaridiana  dices:  "O 
Fortunaj  o  Fors  Fortuna  "'  (-*Teb.  Phorm.  841,  where  the  line  is  given  to  Gett^  a 
slave  of  Antipho). 

8.  The  44  titles  of  his  plays  which  we  know  and  the  fragments  prove  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  comedy  in  the  mimus.  Besides  the  titles 
resembling  palliatae  (see  §  8,  4)  we  meet  also  many  derived  from  qualities  and 
professions,  e.g.  Augur,  Catularius,  Centonarius,  Colorator,  Fullo,  Piscator,  Bestio, 
Salinator,  Staminariae  (?  WOlfflin,  BhM.  48,  808)  ;  intrigues  and  character  plays 
such  as  Aries,  Cancer,  Career,  Imago,  Nuptiae,  Paupertas,  Taurus;  Aulularia, 
Caeculi,  Galli,  Gemelli,  Late  loquentes,  Sorores,  Stricturae,  Yirgo  ;  Cretensis, 
Tusca;  Anna  Perenna,  Lacus  Avemus,  Compitalia,  Natal,  Parilia,  Saturnalia. 
The  allusions  to  Pythagorea  dogma^  Cynica  haeresiSy  DemocrittUy  Necyomantia 
(710/44 ;  cf .  in  fr.  63  the  witticism  on  Caesar's  schemes  and  regulations)  plainly 
indicate  the  high  culture  of  the  writers  of  mimi ;  but  there  is  also  much  evidence 
to  show  the  connection  of  the  mimus  with  the  prevailing  immorality  of  the  time. 
Laberius  was  very  bold  in  forming  new  words,  see  e.g.  Gell.  16,  7.  Tebt.  de  pall. 
1.  Some  peculiarities  were  plebeian  (Gell.  19, 13,  8).  Labebius  v.  55  gives  the 
explanation:  versorum^  non  numerum  {numerorum  BOcheleb,  numorum  Dziatzko) 
numero  studuimua.  The  prosody  of  his  senarii  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  poetae 
scenici  and,  as  a  rule,  they  are  fluent ;  he  has  also  trochees,  and  in  some  isolated 
places  bacchiacs.    The  fragments :  in  Bibbeck^s  com.^  279. 
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Towards  the  close  of  Laberius*  life,  Caesar  severely  humiliated  him,  evidently  as  a 
penalty  for  his  Bepublioan  candour  (cf.  e.g.  Macbob.  2,  7,  4.  5),  and  generally  on 
account  of  his  sharp  tongue,  Sen.  contr.  7, 8, 9.  Macb.  2, 8, 10.  2, 6, 6.  Caesar,  acting 
in  this  matter  as  a  thoroughly  malignant  tyrant,  obliged  the  poet,  who  until  then 
had  indeed  written  mimes  for  the  ludi  g^ven  by  the  magistrates  (cf.  Macb.  2,  6,  6), 
but  was  precluded  by  his  position  as  an  eq.  Bom.  from  taking  part  in  them  himself, 
to  go  on  the  stage  and  that  as  a  competitor  in  the  mimic  impromptu-play  to  which 
Publilius  Syrus  had  challenged  his  rivals  (§  212,  8).  Sueton.  Jul.  89  ludis  (a. 
709/45)  D,  Labertua  eques  rom.  mimum  9uum  egii,  Cf.  the  chief  passage  on  Laberius 
in  Maceob.  sat.  2, 7 :  there  §  2  Laberiuniy  cuperae  libertatia  equitem  ronu^  Ccieaar  .  .  . 
invitavU  ut  prodiret  in  tcenam  et  ip$e  ageret  mimoa^quoiacriptUabat,  The  impressive 
prologue  to  this  compulsory  performance  (a,  709/45)  has  been  preserved  in  Macbob. 
2,  7,  8  (from  Gell.  8,  15).  Laberius  was  defeated  and  would  have  sustained  a 
defeat  even  had  he  won  the  piize ;  ataiimque  (Caesar)  PuhLUio  palmam  et  Laberio 
anulum  aureum  (so  as  to  restore  to  him  outwardly  his  knighthood,  which  had  be- 
come void  by  his  performing)  cum  quingentia  aeatertiia  dedit  (the  honour  to  the 
Greek  freedman,  the  money  to  a  Boman  knight !).  Cf.  Gell.  17,  14,  2  C.  Caesarem 
Ua  Labtrii  maledicetUia  et  adrogantia  (according  to  Caesar)  qffendebcU  ut  cuxeptiorea 
aibi  eaae  PubLUii  quam  Laberii  mimoa  praedicaret,  Laberius  himself  recognised 
that  his  time  was  over :  non  poaaunt  primi  eaae  omnea  omni  in  tempore :  aummum  ad 
gradum  cum  darUatia  veneria^  conaiatea  (tegre  .  .  . :  cecidi  ego^  cadet  qui  aequitur 
(Mace.  2,  7,  9).  In  the  prologue,  a.  709/45,  Laberius  says  he  is  60  years  old  (ego  bia 
tricenia  annia  actia  aine  nota  Equea  Romanua  e  Lare  egreaaua  meo  Domum  revertar 
mimua),  hence  he  was  bom  about  649/105.  Hiebon.  on  Eus.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr. 
1974 » 711/48  Laberiua  mimorum  acriptor  decimo  menae  poat  C,  Caeaaria  interitum 
Puteclia  moritur  (therefore  Jan.  711/48).  On  Lab.  CJGbtsab,  der  rOm.  Mimus 
(1864)  290.    MoMMSEH,  EG.  8«,  590.    Eibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  218. 

4.  Hi  EBON,  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1914 -*  651/ 108  (in  the  cod.  Amand.  and 
Freher.  a.  1915-652/102).  M.  Furiua  poeta  cognomento  Bibaculua  ('Bibber'; 
earlier  Furii  with  this  cognomen  in  Liv.  22,  49,  16.  Val.  Max.  1, 1,  9)  Crem^nae 
tiaacitur.  On  the  perverted  orthography  (intended  to  save  the  poet's  honour) 
Viv€»culua  in  Pliny  NH.  praef.  24  (see  below)  of.  Teuffel  on  Hor.  sat.  2,  5,  40  p. 
185.  Quint.  10, 1,  96 ;  iambua  .  .  .  euiua  acerbitaa  in  CatuUo,  Bibaculoy  Horatio 
.  .  .  reperietur,  Diomed.  GL.  1, 485  (see  §  88, 1).  Tac.  A.  4,  84  carmina  Bibctculi 
et  CatuUi  referta  oontumeliia  Caeaarum  leguntur:  aed  ipae  divua  luliua,  ipae  divua 
Auguatua  (therefore  Bibaculus  wrote  against  him)  et  tulere  iata  et  reliquare.  The 
fragments  of  Bib.  (hendecasyllabics,  iambics,  hexameters)  in  LMOlleb's  Catullus 
(1870)  p.  89.  FPB.  817.  The  hexameter  in  Schol.  Juv.  8,  16  (Bibaculua:  Oace 
aenex  Catinaeque  puer^  Cumana  meretrix)  may  have  belonged  to  an  epigram. 
Mention  of  Valerius  Cato  (§  200,  1)  and  Orbilius  (below  n.  5  and  6 ;  §  200,  8). 
Bibbeck,  append.  Yerg.  p.  7  takes  him  to  be  the  author  of  Yerg.  catal.  5.— Plin. 
NH.  praef.  24  speaking  of  the  choice  of  titles  of  books  says :  noatri  .  .  .  facetia- 
aimi  lucubrationum  (inacripaerunt),  puto  quia  Bibaculua  erat  et  vocabatur:  accord- 
ing to  this  the  title  was  facetiously  chosen.  Hence  in  all  probability  Macbob.  sat. 
2, 1, 18,  ia  iocua  (of  Cicero  a.  695/59)  .  .  .  mihi  ex  libro  Furii  Bibaculi  notua  eat 
(§  179,  27,  1).  To  this  work  should  be  referred  the  notice  Meaaala  Corvinua  in 
quadam  epiatola  .  .  .  nan  eaae  aibi  dicit  rem  cum  Furio  Bibaculo,  ne  cum  Ticida 
quidem  aut  litteratare  Catone  (Suet,  gramm.  4).    BIhbens,  oommentar.  Cat.  p.  IS. 

5.  On  Hob.  s.  2,  5, 40  (a.  724/80)  aeu  pingui  tentua  omaao  (cf.  Gl.  Philox.  omaaum 
.  .  .  ry  tQp  TdXKio^  yXtbrry)  Furiua  hiberncucananiveconapuetAlpea'PoKPn,  remsska^^ 
hie  veraua  Furi  Bibaculi  eat.  Hie  enim^  cum  veUet  Alpea  nivibua  pUnaa  deacribere^  ait 
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*  Juppiter  hiberncu  cana  nive  conspuit  Alpes '  (this  line  is  quoted  by  Quint.  8,  6, 17 
as  an  instance  of  a  dura  translatio).  Acbo  ad  loc.  more  circumstantially :  FuruM 
JBibciculus  in  pragmatia  belli  gcUlici  *  Juppiter  etc.*  From  this  epos  are  probably 
derived  the  hexameters  (11)  quoted  in  Macrob.  6, 1,  81-34.  44.  6,  8,  6.  6,  4, 10 
(FPB.  318)  as  Vergil's  models :  among  which  are  6  on  martial  subjects.  Macro- 
bius  quotes  them  from  Furiua  in  /(and  IV)  annali ;  and  Furiua  in  texto^  deeimo^ 
undecimo.  Further  Schol.  Vers.  Aen.  9,  379  ^a  lacuna^  in  annalibua  beUi  gaUici 
(an  hexameter  follows).  It  is  improbable  that  these  clever  verses  should  have 
been  written  by  the  antiquated  Furius  of  Antium  (§  150, 1).  E.  BIhrens,  comment. 
Catull.  21. — To  Furius  Bibaculus  has  also  been  referred  with  some  probability  Hob. 
s.  1,  10,  36  iurgidus  Alpinu^  ingtdcU  dum  Memnona,  dumque  diffingit  Rkeni  luteum 
caput ;  on  which  Acro  :  Bibacidum  quendam  poetam  Oallum  tangit,  who,  according  to 
this,  besides  the  bellum  gallicum  denoted  by  JRheni  luteum  caput  must  also  have 
composed  an  Aethiopis,  or  must  at  least  have  inserted  in  the  bell.  gall,  a  pompous 
comparison  relating  to  the  death  of  Memnon;  Porphyrio  ad  loc.  used  to  read 
as  follows:  [Co7^eliu9  Alpinus  Memnana]  hexametris  versibue  nimirum  descr^nt: 
but  the  words  in  brackets  are  not  found  in  the  best  copies. — As  regards  the 
attribution  of  the  bellum  gallicum  to  Bibaculus,  there  is  an  obstacle  in  the  fact 
that  in  his  iambics  he  attacked  Caesar  (n.  4 :  or  perhaps  Bibaculus  attacked 
Augustus  only,  and  not  Caesar),  while  in  the  epos  he  is  supposed  to  have  eulogised 
him ;  in  the  iambics  he  is  ters3  and  caustic,  while  in  the  epos  he  appears  turgid 
and  insipid  :  but  this  obstacle  will  not  appear  insuperable  to  anyone  who  reflects 
on  the  frequent  alternations  of  political  sympathy  and  antipathy  in  stirring  times, 
and  does  not  forget  the  exigencies  of  the  different  styles  {e,g,  terseness  for  epigrams, 
exuberance  and  elevation  of  style  for  epic  poetry). 

6.  Bibaculus  lived  at  least  until  730/24,  for  he  alludes  to  Orbilios*  (bom 
640/114,  §  200/3)  senile  weakness  of  memory  (vixit  prope  ad  centesimum  aetatit 
annum  amisaa  iam  pridem  memorial  ut  versus  Bihaculi  docet:  ^Orbiliu*  ubinam 
eity  litterarum  oblivio  f '  Suet.  gr.  9.  He  also  outlived  Valerius  Cato's  (§  200,  3) 
aumma  aenectus  (Suet.  1.1.).  According  to  Hieronymus  (n.  4)  Bibaculus  was  bom 
651/103,  he  would  therefore  himself  have  been  an  octogenarian,  when  he  thus 
expressed  himself  concerning  the  infirmity  of  the  old  Orbilius :  this  is  hardly 
credible.  Moreover  the  lines  on  Cato  (§  200,  1)  prove  that  the  writer  is  a  con- 
siderably younger  man.  Besides,  his  epigrams  are  in  tone,  versification,  and 
Bepublican  attitude  near  akin  to  those  of  Catullus,  Calvus  and  their  associates, 
and  his  references  to  Cato  {mei  .  .  .  Catonisj  Suet.  1.1.)  indicate  that  he  bd- 
longed  to  that  circle.  H^^noe  Nipperdey's  conjecture  (op.  500)  is  plausible,  that 
the  date  assigned  for  his  birth  by  Hieronymus  is  wrong,  and  that  Bibaculus  was 
about  20  years  younger. — AWeichert,  de  M.  Furio  Bibaculo,  in  his  rell.  poett. 
Bom.  331.  Nipperdey,  op.  498.  Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  313.  AWissowa,  die  der 
Dichter  Furius  batr.  Stelle  in  Hor.  s.  2,  5,  Bresl.  1837.  GCaxozzi,  riv.  di  filol. 
16,  161. 
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THE  SECOND  HALF  OF  THE  CICERONIAN  PERIOD, 

COMPRISING  THE   YEABS   691/63-711/43. 

193.  In  the  course  of  these  years,  during  which  the  political 
storm  spent  itself  in  the  Civil  war,  Caesar  became  very  prominent. 
But  within  this  period  we  may  again  notice  two  distinct  genera- 
tions. The  elder  generation  produced  the  historians  Caesar, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Caesar's  continuator  Hirtius,  and  Oppius;  the 
scholars  and  professors  Valerius  Cato  and  Orbilius;  the  Stoic 
Cato ;  the  orators  Calidius  and  Memmius ;  lastly  the  poet  Lucre- 
tius. 

194.  C.  Julius  C.  f.  C.  n.  Caesar  was  bom  on  July  13,  664/100. 
As  he  was  related  to  Marius,  his  life  was  in  danger  when  Sulla 
was  victorious  ;  a.  674/80  sqq.  he  served  in  Asia,  and  commenced 
his  oratorical  and  political  career  with  charges  of  extortions 
against  members  of  the  nobility ;  he  then  continued  his  studies 
at  Rhodes  a.  679/76,  became  quaestor  (687/67)  in  Hispania  ulterior, 
aedile  689/65,  pontifex  maximus  691/63,  was  praetor  692/62,  pro- 
praetor in  Hispania  ulterior  693/61  sq.,  consul  696/69,  having 
previously  concluded  a.  694/60  the  first  triumvirate  with  Pompey 
and  Crassus,  and  having  throughout  followed  the  plan  of  present- 
ing himself  as  the  man  of  the  people.  In  the  years  696/68-704/60 
Caesar  was  proconsul  in  Gaul,  which  country  he  subjugated  and 
re-organised,  while  at  the  same  time  he  greatly  increased  his 
own  resources  and  formed  an  army,  highly  trained  and  faithful 
to  himself.  By  means  of  this  army  he  gained  absolute  power 
in  the  years  706/49-708/46  (cos.  II  706/48,  UI  708/46),  a  fact 
openly  acknowledged  by  his  being  consul  sine  collega  (IV  709/46, 
V  710/44)  and  dictator  reip.  constituendae.  In  710/44,  March  16, 
he  succumbed  to  the  blows  of  his  murderers. 

1.  Sources  for  the  life  of  Caesar  are:  his  commentarii,  Suetonius'  divus 
lulius,  Plutarch's  plot  Kalaapost  Appiam's  *E/i^i)Xia.  On  the  sources  of  the  two  last 
see  HPkter,  QueUen  Plutarchs  (1865)  119.  GThoukkt,  Leipz.  Stud.  1,  824.- 
DBUMAMif,  GB.  d,  129.  PvLiMBURG-BaouwER,  Caesar  en  zijne  tijdgenooten,  GrO- 
ningen  1844-46  III.  Mommsen,  BG.  vol.  8.  KOchly  and  BOstow,  Einl.  zu  Caes.  ilb. 
d.  gall.  Krieg  (1857)  p.  9  (until  a.  703/51).  (Napoleon  III),  histoire  de  Jules  C6sar, 
Paris  1865.  66  (with  an  atlas)  II  (continued  by  Stoffel,  see  §  196, 10).  JAFkoudk, 
Caesar,  a  sketch,  Lond.'  18S6.  ATsollopb,  Introd.  to  the  Commentaries  of  Caesar, 
Lond.  1870.— On  the  portraits  of  Caesar  JJBebxoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  145  (who 
likewise  2,  vi  pronounces  the  expressive  basalt  bust  in  B3rlin  to  be  undoubtedly 
modem). 
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195.  Caesar  possessed  the  most  varied  talents :  a  great  politi- 
cian and  a  great  general,  liis  clear  mind  and  the  iron  energy  of 
his  will  qualified  him  to  be  the  ruler  of  an  age  not  able  to  rule 
itself.  This  task  he  conceived  at  an  early  time  and  pursued  it 
with  the  whole  power  of  his  intellect,  with  cunning  and  boldness, 
with  quiet  perseverance  and  farsighted  calculation.  But  the 
very  qualities  which  made  him  the  ruler  of  Rome  were  not 
likely  to  make  him  a  brilliant  writer.  Handling  his  language,  as 
he  did,  with  complete  mastery  both  in  speaking  and  writing,  he 
still  used  it  only  as  a  means  of  attaining  definite  political  aims, 
and  both  his  subjects  and  his  style  were  controlled  by  those  aims 
and  by  the  unimaginative  cast  of  his  mind.  For  this  reason,  he 
himself  thought  little  of  his  own  oratory,  though  in  his  time  he 
was  surpassed  only  by  Cicero,  being  distinguished  for  precision, 
good  taste  and  vivacity  of  style  and  delivery;  if  possible,  he 
thought  even  less  of  his  verses,  though  his  metrical  compositions 
were  not  confined  to  his  youth.  His  precise  thinking  is  attested 
by  his  treatises  on  grammatical  correctness,  while  his  jovial  dis- 
position  appears  from  his  collection  of  witticisms  ;  political  ends 
were  served  by  the  pamphlets  against  Cato,  who  had  been  set  up 
as  the  martyr  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  by  Caesar's  most  impor- 
tant literary  achievement,  the  commentarii.  His  astronomical 
work  (de  astris)  probably  arose  from  his  rectification  of  the 
calendar. 

1.  On  Caesar  as  an  orator  see  Cic.  Brut.  252  de  Cctesare  ,  ,  .  ita  iudico^ 
.  .  .  ilium  omnium  fere  orcUorum  latine  loqui  eleganiisaime  (see  below  n.  4),  nee  id 
solum  domestica  consuetudine  .  .  .  sed  .  .  .  multia  litterisy  et  eis  quidem  re- 
conditis  et  exqutsUiSj  aummoque  studio  et  dUigentia  est  consecutus.  261  sjplendidam 
(juandam  minumeque  veteratoriam  rcUionem  dicendi  tenet^  voce^  motu^  forma  etiam 
magnifica  et  generosa  quodammodo,  Fronto  ep.  p.  123  Cctesari  fctcultatem  dicendi 
video  impercUoriam  fuisse.  Quint.  10, 1, 114  C.  Cttesar  si  foro  tantum  vttcasaety  non 
alius  ex  nostris  contra  Ciceronem  nominaretur.  tanta  in  eo  via  estj  id  acumen,  ea  con- 
citatio  ut  ilium  eodem  anim^  dixisse  quo  beUavit  appartat ;  exornat  tamen  haec  omnia 
mira  sermoniSj  cuius  proprie  studiosus  fuit,  degantia^  Tag.  A.  13,  3  dictat^ir  Caesar 
summis  oratoribus  aemulus.  Suet.  Jul.  55  post  accusationem  DotaheUae  (a.  ^^71  jTJ ; 
there  is  an  error  in  the  MSS.  of  Tag.  dial.  34)  haud  dubie  principibus  p€Uron%s 
annumeratus  est.  See  also  Quint.  12, 10, 11  (§  44, 12).  Vellei.  2,  36.  Tag.  diaL  21 
(n.  2).  Apulei.  apol.  95.  Plut.  Caes.  3.  On  Caesar's  style  Hirtivs,  b.  g.  8,  praef . 
7,  says:  erat.  in  Caesare  facultas  atque  degantia  summa  scribendi, 

2.  Ca.esar^s  speeches.  Cic.  Brut.  262  ortUiones  eius  mihi  vehementer  probantur, 
compluris  autem  legi.  Tag.  dial.  21  makes  his  eulogist  of  the  new  (Imperial)  oratory 
say:  concedamus  C,  Caesari  ut  propter  magnitudinem  cogitationum  et  oocupeUiones 
rerum  minus  in  doquentia  effecerit  quam  divinum  eius  ingenium  2M)Siulabat^  .  .  . 
nisi  forte  quisquam  Caesaris  pro  Decio  Samnite    .    .    .    ceterosque  eiusdem  lentitudinis 
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ac  Uporis  lihros  legit,  Gbll.  4, 16, 8  C,  Caesar ^  gravis  auetor  linguae  latinae^  ,  ,  ,  in 
DclaheUam  actionis  I  lib,  I  (the  MS8.  are  here  corrupt).  5, 18,  6  tit  or€Ui<me  quam  pro 
BUhynie  (CNippkrdet,  op.  827.  449)  dixit  hoc  principio  usue  est  (cf.  Jul.  Bupiw.  8,  p. 
40,  24  Hahn).  18, 8,  5  repperi  in  oratUme  C,  Caesaris  qua  Flautiam  rogationem  suasit 
(a.  684/70?).  Cf.  Non.  854.  Schol.  Bob.  297  Caesaris  oratianes  contra  hos  (Mem- 
mins  and  Damitius,  a.  696/58)  extant^  quibus  et  sua  acta  defendit  et  illos  insectatur, 
ib.  817  ibi  (in  the  Senate)  habitae  sunt  tree  iUae  orationes  contra  Domitium  et  Memmium. 
Suet.  Jul.  64  in  amitae  laudatione  (a.  686/68)  .  .  .  ttc  refert,  55  orationes 
aliquas  rdiquit,  inter  quas  temere  quaedam  feruntur^  e.g.  that  pro  Metdto  (§  44,  8) 
and  apud  mUites  in  Hispania,  The  fragments  of  C.^s  speeches  and  the  authorities 
concerning  them  are  collected  in  Mkykb^s  oratt.  rom.*  p.  406,  in  Nippebdbt^s  Caes. 
(of  1847)  749  and  in  Dimtkb's  ed.  8,  lia 

8.  Caesaris  poems.  Tac.  dial.  21  nisi  qui  st  earmina  eorundem  (at  Oaesar  and  M. 
Brutus)  mir€Uur,  fecerunt  enim  et  earmina  et  in  bibliothecas  rettulerunt,  non  mdius 
quam  Cicero^  sed  felieiuSj  quia  istos  fecisse  paueiores  sciunt.  Suet.  Jul.  56  feruntur 
et  a  puero  et  ah  cKtulescentulo  quaedam  scripta^  ut  ^Laudes  HerculiSj''  tragoedia 
Oedipus,  item  ^  Dicta  coUectaneaJ*  quos  omnes  libdlos  vetuit  Augustus  publicari.  ib. 
reliquit  et  ,  ,  ,  poema  quod  inscribitur  *  /(er,*  (quod  fecit)  ,  .  .  dum  ab  urbe 
in  Uispaniam  ulteriorem  quarto  et  vicensimo  die  pervenit  (a.  708/46).  Of  his  poetical 
works  there  are  extant  only  six  hexameters,  from  a  literary  criticism  on  Latin 
comedy,  where  he  treats  pertinently  of  Terence  (Suet.  v.  Ter.  p.  84,  7  Bff.).  Plim. 
ep.  5,  8,  5  (§  81,  1)  justifies  the  inference  that  Caesar  also  wrote  erotic  poems 
(epigrams?).  Cf.  besides  Plut.  Caes.  2  woiiifwra  ypa^uw, — The  poem  on  a  vege- 
table (!)  formerly  attributed  to  Caesar  on  the  strength  of  Plin.  NH.  19,  144  is 
disposed  of  by  the  correct  reading  of  the  passage :  olus  quoque  silvestre  triumpho 
diffi  luli  earminibus  praecipue  iocisque  militarUms  cdebratum,  altemis  quippe  verstbus 
exprdbrctvere  lapsana  (Xa^r^)  se  vixisse  apud  Durrachium^  praemiorum  parsimoniam 
cavilUsntes,    est  autem  id  eyma  silffestris. 

4.  SuETON.  Jul.  56  reliquit  et  de  analogia  duos  libroSj  .  .  .  (quos)  in  transitu 
Alpium,  cum  ex  citeriore  GhMia  eonventibus  peraetis  ad  exercitum  rediret,  .  .  .  fecit 
(in  the  winter  of  701/58  sq.  ?).  Fbonto  p.  221  ...  0.  Caesarem  .  .  .  duos  de 
analogia  libros  scrupulosissimos  scripsisse^  ,  ,  ,  de  nominibus  declinandis,  de  ver- 
borum  eupireUionibus  et  reUionibus.  Cic.  Brut.  258  ^t  etiam  in  maxumis  occupa- 
tionibus  ad  te  (Cic)  .  ,  .  de  ratione  latine  loquendi  aecuratissime  scripserit,  Gbll. 
19,  8,  8  C,  Caesar,  .  .  •  vir  ingenii  praeceUentis,  semumis  praeter  edios  suae 
aetatis  castissimi,  in  libris  quos  ad  M,  Ciceronem  de  analogia  conscripsit.  Sum.  s.  v. 
Fatot  Io6X.  Kola,  refers  to  the  work  as  r^ny  ypa/ifiaruHj,  We  have  evidence  how 
here  too  CSaesar  showed  himself  to  be  practical  and  undisturbed  by  scholastic 
pedantry  in  the  rule  which  Gbll.  1, 10,  4  quotes  from  the  first  book  habe  semper  in 
memoria  et  in  pectore  ut  tamquam  scopulum  sicfugias  inauditum  atque  insolens  terbwn. 
The  fragments  in  Nippbboey^s  Caes.  (1847)  p.  758,  in  Dimtbb's  ed.  8, 125.  FSchlittb, 
de  C.  Julio  Caesare  grammatico,  Halle  1865  (the  fragments  p.  18).  ChbHauseb, 
Caes.  beU.  gall,  et  bell.  civ.  cum  praeoeptis  grammaticis  ab  eodem  scriptore  in 
libris  de  anal,  traditis  comparatio,  Yillach  1888.  Cf.  K0chly(-BC8Tow),  £inl.  zu 
Caes.  b.  g.  p.  90. 

5.  Cic.  fam.  9,  16,  4  (a.  708/46)  audio  Caesarem^  cum  volumina  torn  confecerit 
dro^eyfidrup,  si  quod  afferatur  €ui  sum  pro  meo  quod  meum  non  sit  reicere  sclere. 
SnxT.  Jul.  56  (above  n.  8)  mentions  dicta  coUeetanea. 

6.  Astronomy.  Macb.  1,  16,  89  Julius  Ctiesar  siderum  motus,  de,qutbusnon 
indoctos  libros  retiquit,  oft  <tegyptiis  disdplinis  hausit,  Plin.  NH.  in  the  ind  auct.  to 
b.  18  among  the  Latin  authors :  ex  ,   ,   .  L,  Tarutio,  qui  graece  de  astris  scripsit^ 
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Caesare  dictatore^  qui  item.  He  actually  mentions  him  repeatedly  in  b.  18,  and  he 
is  also  referred  to  by  Ptolemy  and  Lydus.  To  the  same  work  (or  to  a  portion  of 
it  ?)  refer  Schol.  Lucan.  Phars.  10,  185  quia  suus  (Caesaris)  liber  quern  campotuU  de 
compulatione  turn  inferior  libro  Eudoxi  sit ;  cf .  ib.  187  eat  autem  Itber  feutorum  divi 
lulii  Caeearia  qui  ordincUionem  continet  secundum  aucioriiatem  Cfialdtieorum,  quern 
in  senatu  recitavit.  Nippebdkt^s  ed.  757.  Dinter  8,  180.  Pliny^s  words  leave  it 
doubtful  whether  the  work  was  in  Greek  or  Latin,  and  Suetonius*  silence  on  this 
work  would  also  seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  really  written  by 
Caesar  himself,  but  merely  compiled  at  his  order  and  from  his  suggestions,  and 
published  (under  his  name  ?)  by  some  one  else,  perhaps  a  Greek.  Cf.  Mommsek, 
rOm.  Chron.*  78.  66.  295.    EHuschkb,  rOm.  Jahr  116. 

7.  SuBT.  lul.  56  reliquit  et  dejanalogia  duoa  libros  et  Anticatonea  totidem  .  .  . 
{quoa)  sub  tempua  Mundenaia  proelii  (17  March  709/^)  fecit,  Juv.  6, 888  duo  Caeaaria 
Anticatonea,  This  treatise  was  an  answer  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato  (§  180,  5), 
combined  with  much  flattery  of  Cicero  (Plut.  Caes,  8.  Cic.  89.  Plik.  NH.  7, 117), 
and  bitter  animosity  against  Cato,  who,  in  order  to  deprive  the  Republican  party 
of  their  hero,  was  ridiculed  and  maligned  (Plut.  Caes.  54.  Cato  min.  86.  52.  54. 
Plin.  ep.  8,  12).  Cicero  expressed  himself  to  Caesar  on  this  work  very  favourably 
(Att.  18,  50,  1.  18,  51,  1),  though  he  changed  after  Caesar's  death  (top.  94). 
WSiEOLiN,  phil.  Wschr.  1888, 1455.  Cf.  HWabtmanx,  Leben  des  Cato  (1858)  161. 
BouLEz,  rev.  de  Pinstr.  publ.  en  Beige  19,  2  (on  a  MS.  of  the  Anticatones  said  to 
have  been  extant  in  Li^e  in  the  16th  cent.). 

8.  Caesar's  correspondence  was  of  course  very  extensive,  and  there  were 
indeed  several  collections  of  his  letters  made  and  published  after  his  death, 
many  of  them  in  cypher  (the  key  is  given  by  Suktoh.  lul.  56 ;  cf .  Gell.  17,  9,  8). 
Suet.  1.1.  epiatulae  quoque  eiua  ad  aenatum  exatant,  .  .  .  exatant  et  ad  Ciceronem^ 
item  <id  familiarea  domeaticia  de  rehua  etc.  Grll.  17,  9, 1  libri  aunt  epiatularum  C. 
Caeaaria  ad  C  Oppium  et  Balbum  Comelium^  qui  rehua  eiua  abaentia  eurabant.  The 
various  references  to  Caesar's  correspondence  with  these  and  others  in  Nippebdey's 
Caes.  (1847),  766,  in  Dinter  8,  187.  Letters  of  Caesar  to  Cicero  and  others  in 
Cic.  Att.  9,  6  A.  7  C.  13  A.  16. 10,  8  B. 

9.  Linguistic :  Caesarlexika  by  HMeusel,  Berl.  1884  sqq.  (the  best) ;  BMenge 
and  SPbeuss,  Ljiz.  1885  sqq.  only  for  the  genuine  works;  also  SPreuss,  vollst. 
Lexikon  zu  d.  pseudo-caesar.  Schr.  [b.  g.  8,  b.  alex. ;  b.  afr.  u.  hisp.] ,  Eisenach 
1884);  HMerguet,  Jena  1886.— OEichert,  WOrterbuch  zu  Caes.,  Hann.*  1887.— 
CiirHauser  :  §  195,  4  ad  fin.  WDittenberger,  Herm.  8,  375  (esse  with  partic.  fut. 
act.).  FHThFischer,  die  Bectionslehre  bei  C,  Halle  1858.  54.  ALehmann,  de 
verborum  compositt.  ap.  Caes.  Sail.  Tac.  cum  dativo  structura,  Breslau  1863.  A 
Beroaigne,  la  place  de  Padjectif  ^pith^te  dans  etc.,  M61.  Graux  536.  DBohde, 
adiectivum  quo  ordine  ap.  Caes.  et  in  Cic.  oratt.  coniunctum  sit  cum  substantive, 
Hamb.  1884.  CKossak,  de  ablat.  abs.  usu  ap.  Caes.,  Gumbinnen  1858.  Beinhabdt, 
d.  tempp.  u.  modi  bei  Caes.,  Heilbr.  1859.  AHug,  d.  conseo.  tempp.  des  praes.  hist, 
zunachst  bei  Caes.,  JJ.  81,  877.  125,  281 ;  BhM.  40,  397.  FWania,  d.  praes.  hist,  in 
Caes.  b.  g.,  Vienna  1885.  GIhm  :  §  883, 16.  PUhdolph,  d.  Tempp.  in  konjunktiv. 
Nebensatzen  der  or.  obi.  b.  Caes.,  Leobschatz  1885.  JPriem  :  §  177,  3  1.  19.  B 
Schwenke,  Gerundium  und  G^rundivum  b.  Caes.  u.  Nep.,  Frankenb.  i/Schl.  1882. 
CGOrlitz,  Gerund,  u.  Supin.  bei  Caes.,  Bogasen  1887.  AProcksch,  Gebr.  d.  Ne- 
bensiltze  bei  C.  I,  Bautzen  1870 ;  d.  consec.  tempp.  b.  C,  Eisenb.  1874.  AThOseen, 
de  voce  quod  ap.  Caes.  I,  Lund  1878.  DBinoe,  z.  Sprachgebr.  des  Caes.  (et  que 
atque  Ac),  Gott.  1880.  Ilo  on  antequam  und  priusquam  in  Caes..  Wllrtt.  Korr.-Bl. 
33,  460.    FKnoke,  uic  and  nunc  in  the  or.  obi.  (in  Caes.),  Bernb.  1881.    BMenoe, 
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JJ.  137,  67.  KLoRBNz,  Anaphora  u.  Chiasmus  in  Caes.  b.  g.,  Creuzb.  1876.  Kitt, 
obss.  gramm.  in  Caes.,  Braunsb.  1875.  HHabtz,  Beitr.  z.  Sprachgebr.  d.  Caes., 
Frankf.  a.  O.  1875.  FFbOhltch,  Bealistisches  u.  SprachJiches  zu  Caes.,  in  the 
Festschr.  z.  Ztirich.  Phil.-Vers.  1887.  (Alleged)  differences  of  languages  between 
b.  g.  VU  and  b.  g.  I-VI :  GIhm,  Berl.  ph.  Wschr.  1886, 1010.    Cf .  §  196, 11  ad  fin. 

196.  Of  Caesar's  literary  works  only  his  Memoirs  (com men- 
tarii)  are  preserved.  These  contain  the  history  of  the  first 
seven  years  of  the  Gallic  war  in  seven  books,  and  the  history  of 
the  Civil  war  down  to  the  Alexandrine  war  in  three  books,  and 
lie  midway  between  a  mere  collection  of  materials,  or  the  rapid 
and  sketchy  remarks  of  a  diary,  and  a  carefully  elaborated  his- 
torical work.  But  artless  and  unpretentious  as  the  form  is,  it  is 
equally  attractive  in  its  brevity,  perspicuity  and  definiteness ; 
while  the  substance,  which  is  manifestly  the  direct  product  of 
the  events,  is  most  carefully  weighed  and  meditated.  Without 
any  flagrant  violation  of  truth,  the  author  knows  thoroughly 
how  to  interpret  the  facts  in  his  favour  or,  if  more  convenient, 
to  pass  them  over  in  silence ;  without  ever  boasting  or  sacrificing 
the  semblance  of  an  objective  *  historia,*  he  perfectly  succeeds  in 
displaying  his  personal  merits  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage, 
in  justifying  his  actions  and  clearing  his  motives.  The  books  on 
the  Gallic  war  were  published  on  its  termination,  a.  703/61 ; 
those  on  the  Civil  war  do  not  seem  to  have  been  finished. 

1.  Suet.  lul.  56  rdiquit  et  rerum  $tiaruM  cammentarios  gallici  civiliaque  belli 
pompeiani,  Cic.  Brut.  262  etiam  commentarios  quoadam  acripait  rerum  suarum  valde 
quidem  probandos^  nudi  enim  8unt^  recti  et  venusti,  omni  ornatu  orationie  tamquam 
veste  detracta :  aed  dum  voluit  cUioa  habere  parcUa  unde  aumerent  qui  veUent  acribere 
hiatorianiy  ineptia  greUum/ortcuae  fecit  qui  vclent  iUa  calamiatria  inurere :  aanoa  quidem 
hominea  a  acribendo  deterruit:  nihil  enim  eat  in  hialoria  pura  et  illuatri  brevitate 
dulciua,  HiRTius  b.  g.  8,  praef.  Caeaaria  noairi  commentarioa  rerum  geatarum  GcUliae 
.  .  .  contexui  etc.  canatat  inter  omnea  nihil  tam  cperoae  ab  cUiia  eaae  perfectum  quod 
mm  horum  elegantia  commentariarum  auperetur.  qui  aunt  editi  ne  adentia  tantarum 
rerum  acriptoribua  deait  ctdeoque  probantur  omnium  iudicio  ut  praerepta^  non  prctdnta 
fcteuUaa  acriptoribua  videatur,  .  .  .  ceteri  quam  bene  atque  emendate^  noa  etiam 
quam  facile  atque  celeriter  eoa  perfecerit  acimua.  Sueton.  Jul.  56  PoUio  Asiniua 
parum  dUigenter  parumque  integra  veritate  compoaitoa  putat,  cum  Caeaar  pleraque  et 
quae  per  alioa  erant  geata  temere  crediderit  et  quae  per  ae  vet  conaulto  vel  etiam 
Tnemoria  lapaua  per  per  am  ediderit,  exiatim^Uque  reacripturum  et  correcturum  fuiaae 
(§  221,  6).  The  latter  can  only  apply  to  the  bell.  civ. ;  see  KOchly-BOstow,  Einl. 
z.  gall.  Krieg  93.  Various  misrepresentations  of  facts  are  pointed  out  e.g.  by 
Drumann,  GB.  8,  756.  Cassius  Dio  is  entirely  at  one  with  Caesar  in  his  account 
of  the  conquest  of  Gaul ;  HHaupt,  Phil.  41, 152.  DGJeloersma,  de  fide  et  auctorit. 
Cassii  Dionis,  Leid.  1879.  Strabo  4,  p.  177  calls  the  work  ifTOfivi/ifjLaTa,  Plut.  Caes. 
22  (and  Symmach.  ep.  4,  18  and  Arator  ep.  ad  Parthen.  89)  iifnjtupldts  (cf.  Appiak. 
Celt.  18  iy  Tcuj  IdUus — for  which  WOlflinn,  phil.  Anz.  5,  181,  reads  iipijfUpios — 
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dpaypaipcus  rCav  ISliJtf  fpytav),  SufD.  (8.Y.  Tdios  lodXios  Kat^ap)  repl  rov  IBlov  plw, — By 
a  strange  mistake  the  commentarii  were  already  at  an  early  period  attributed 
to  Suetonius ;  e.g.  by  Oaosius  6,  7  Aonc  hiatoriam  Suetonius  TranquHLut  pleniaaime 
explicuUj  cuius  not  competerUes  portiuncuUu  decerpsimus  (here  follows  an  extract 
from  Caesar),  and  Apoll.  Sid.  ep.  9,  14  (§  849,  1)  certainly  includes  the  com- 
mentarii under  the  opera  SueUmii :  at  the  same  place  on  account  of  the  preface  being 
addressed  to  Balbus  by  Hirtius,  Ap.  Sid.  designates  bell.  gall.  b.  8  as  BcUbi  ephemeria! 
In  several  early  MSS.  of  the  commentarii  they  appear  under  the  name  of  Suetonius. 
Of.  BoTH^s  Suet.  p.  CI.  The  error  probably  arose  from  the  title  being  taken  to 
refer  not  to  the  wars  described  by  Caesar,  but  to  those  conducted  by  him,  so  that 
Suetonius,  as  Caesar^s  biographer,  was  supposed  to  be  the  chronicler  of  his  deeds. 

2.  The  manuscripts  of  the  commentarii  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  one 
(a),  which  is  on  the  whole  preferable,  contains  only  the  eight  books  de  bello  gallico, 
the  other  (/9),  which  likewise  possesses  a  high  independent  value,  gives  all  the  books 
with  the  continuations.  To  the  first  (the  *  integri '  or  *  lacunosi  ^)  belong  esp.  Paris. 
5768  (Floriacensis)  s.  IX/X  (Chatblain  t.  46 ;  from  this  MS.  are  copied  the  Leid. 
Voes.  Q.  58  s.  XI,  Chatel.  t.  50,  1)  and  its  duplicate  Vatic.  8864  s.  XI,  Bongars. 
I  in  Amsterdam  s.  IX/X,  Paris.  5056  (Moysiaoensis)  s.  XI  (Chatkl.  t.  47)  and 
others ;  to  the  second  (the  so-called  *  interpolati  ^)  belong  the  Paris.  5764  (Thuaneus) 
s.  XI/XII  (Chatel.  t.  48;  MGitlbaueb,  phil.  Streifztlge,  Freib.  1886,  460),  Vatic. 
8324  (Ursinianus)  s.  XII,  Vindob.  95  s.  XITI  (Chatel.  t.  50,  2)  and  others.  The 
division  into  two  classes  was  made  at  an  early  time :  Orosius  made  use  of  MSS. 
of  the  second  class  for  his  abstract  of  the  b.  g.  (n.  1).  BSchnbidbb,  ZfGW.  89, 
Jahresber.  154.  The  worthless  scholia  in  Caes.  et  Sail.  (ed.  EHbdickb,  Qoedlinb. 
1879)  from  a  cod.  Paris,  s.  IX  usually  follow  class  j9.  On  the  cod.  Ashbumham. 
(now  in  Florence)  s.  X  (it  belongs  to  the  first  class,  but  is  complete,  and  it  counts 
the  bella  from  b.  1-18,  giving  to  the  b.  c.  only  2  instead  of  8  books),  see  ThStahol, 
Phil.  45, 218.  The  close  of  bell.  gall.  VIII  and  of  b.  hispan.  is  not  extant  in  any 
MS. ;  bell.  civ.  has  many  lacunae.  On  the  MSS.  of  both  classes  see  Nippbrobt^s  ed. 
1847,  p.  87.  HJHelleb,  Phil.  17, 492.  19, 466.  81, 816 ;  Phil.  Suppl.  5, 888.  AFrioell 
and  AHolder  introd.  to  their  edd.  DDetlepsen,  Phil.  17,  649.  WDittenberoer, 
Gott.  gel.  Anz.  1870, 14.  BDinter,  quaestt.  Caesar.,  Grimma  1876  (cap.  I  de  codd. 
Caes.).  HWalther,  de  Caess.  codd.  interpolatis,  GrtLnb.  1885.  BSchneider  and 
HMeusel,  ZfGW.  89,  Jahresber.  151.  178.  ibid.  40,  Jahresber.  262.-In  MS.  sub- 
scriptiones  (e.g.  in  the  Floriac.,  Ashburnham.  and  many  others  are  minutes  con- 
cerning the  production  of  critical  editions  of  the  belL  gall,  (cf .  p.  59, 1.  5  from  the 
end) :  lulius  CeUua  Constantinua  v.  c.  legi  and  Flaviua  Licerius  Lupicimu  legi  (Sir- 
MOND,  notae  ad  Ennod.  p.  78,  rightly  takes  the  latter  to  be  the  son  of  Euprepia,  the 
sister  of  Ennodius  (§  479) ;  cf .  Ennod.  ep.  2, 15.  28.  8,  28.  6,  26.    diet.  8  p.  488). 

8.  Editions  of  the  commentarii  with  the  continuations  by  ILiPsins,  Antv.  1585, 
IIScaliger,  Leid.  1606.  GJunoermann,  c.  nott.  varr.,  Frankf.  1604.  JGoduinub, 
Par.  1678  (with  ind.  verbb.).  Ex  rec.  IDavisii,  Cantabr.  1706.  1727.  C.  nott.  var. 
ed.  IGGraevius,  Leid.  1718  II.  Likewise  cura  FOudendorpii,  Leid.  1787  (and 
Stuttg.  1822  II).— Rec,  optt.  codd.  auct.  ann.,  quaestt.  criticas  praemisit  CNip- 
perdey,  Lps.  1847.  Annot.  crit.  instruxit  FDObneh,  Par.  1867  II.— Texts  by  C 
NippERDEY  (Lps.*  1881),  EHoffmann  (Vienna  «  1888),  FKraner  (Lps.  1861),  FDeBKER 
(Par.  1866),  JKWhitte,  Copenh.«  1877.-  BDinter  (Lps.  1864-76  IH  [I «  1884]  with 
the  fragments)  and  others. 

4.  German  translations  e.g.  by  ABaumstark  (Stuttg..  Metzler),  and  (the  Gall, 
war)  by  HKOchly  and  WBCstow  (Berl.*  1886).— On  a  Greek  translation  (published 
by  GJunoermann,  Frankf.  1606,  by  ABaumstark,  Freib.  i.  B.  1884),  which  was 
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form-rly  considered  to  be  of  critical  value,  but  which  was  only  made  from  B 
Stei'hanus'  ed.  Par.  1544,  see  HJHkller,  Phil.  12, 107. 

5.  Napoleon  (I),  precis  des  guerres  de  Cfear,  Par.  1835.  WBCstow,  Heerwesan 
u.  Kriegftlhrung  Caesars,  Gotha  1^5;  Nordhausen  1862.  MJIhns,  Caes.  Com- 
mentarien  in  ihrer  lit.  und  kriegswissenschaftlichen  Folgewirkiuig,  Milit&r- 
Wochenbl.  1883,  Beiheft  7,  848  sqq. — On  the  credibility  of  Caesar^s  Comm. 
Bbesemes  (Berl.  1835),  FWiMKRLMAifN  (Jahn*8  Archiv  2, 583),  FEyssekhardt  (JJ.  85, 
755),  FSkck  (de  .  .  .  fide,  Essen  1860.  64  II).  HBauchenstein  (n.  9),  Petsch, 
d.  hist.  Glaubwardigk.  v.  Caesars  b.  gall.,  Gltlckst.  1885.  86  II  and  others.  Cf.  n.  8. 
— Criticism;  BDinter,  Phil.  34,  710 ;  quaestt.  Caes.,  Grimma  1876.  OSchambach, 
Mtlhlhaus.  1877.  Madvig,  advers.  2,  246.  FHabtz,  coniectan.  Caes.,  Altona  1886 
and  many  others.    Cf.  n.  11. 

6.  On  the  date  of  publication  of  the  books  of  the  Gallic  war  see  CESchneider 
in  Wachler's  Philomathie  1, 184  (they  were  composed  in  the  winter  of  702/52  sq. 
and  published  probably  in  the  spring  of  708).  Cf .  GMezobr,  flb.  d.  Abfassungszeit 
V.  Caes.  bell,  gall..  Landau  1875.  FKebec,  quo  tempore  scripserit  Caes.  librr.  de 
b.  gall.,  Odessa  1881.  This  vindication  was  intended  to  calm  imminent  tempests 
and  impress  the  popular  mind  with  an  idea  of  Caesar^s  fitness  for  great  emer- 
gencies. As  Caesar  had  carried  on  his  expeditions  without  special  command  of 
the  Senate,  he  constantly  endeavours  to  represent  them  as  necessary  measures  of 
defence.  His  memoirs  embrace  only  the  events  of  war,  which  he  relates  as  a 
Boman  would  do  to  Bomans,  without  sentimentality  and  without  disguising  the 
cruelty  and  perfidiousness  employed  against  tribes  defending  their  rights  and  in- 
dependence. We  perceive  a  certain  pride  on  the  part  of  the  writer  in  describing 
the  exploits  of  his  faithful  partisans.  He  carefully  abstains  from  injuring  the 
])opular  tendency  of  his  work  by  going  too  much  into  military  details.  A  critical 
epitome  of  the  contents  in  KOchly  and  BDstow,  Einl.  z.  gall.  Krieg  51.  Peters- 
iDORFP,  Caesar  num  in  bello  gallico  enarrando  non  nulla  e  fontibus  transscripserit, 
3elgard  1879.    Cf.  KVenediokr,  JJ.  119.  786,  also  HSchillku,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  389. 

7.  Editions  of  the  bellum  gallicum :  CECSchneider  (rec.  et  ill.,  Halle  1840-55 
JI ;  only  b.  I- VII),  AFriobll  (rec.,  codd.  contulit,  comm.  instr.,  Upsala  1861  III), 
l*ecens.  AHolder  (with  an  ind.  verb,  to  b.  I-VII),  Freib.  i.  B.  1882. — MSeyffert, 
Halle »  1879.  FKraker  and  WDittenberokr,  Berl.'*  1886.  HBheikhard,  Stuttg.* 
1886.  ADoberenz  and  BDinter,  Lpz."  1886.  JKWuitte,  Havniae^  1886.  MGitlbauer, 
Freib.  1884.  BMhnoe,  Gotha  1883  (in  addition  quaestt.  Caes.,  Eisenach  1883). 
JPhammer,  Prague  2  1888.  HWalther,  Paderb.«  1887.  GLono,  Lond.«  1808.  GE 
MoBERLEY,  Oxf.1871.  AKIsBisTER,  Loud.  1866.  AGPeskett,  Camb.  1878.  Bks.  1-3 
JHMerryweather  and  CCTancock,  Lond.  1879.  LSchmitz,  Lond.  1878.  Bk.  7 
(illustrated)  WCockworthyCompton,  Lond.  1889.  Allen  and  Judson,  Boston,  1889 
(illustrated). 

8.  Explanatory  works.  APlatbn,  de  fide  et  auctoritate  Caes.  b.  gaU.,  I^gnitz 
1854.  HKocHLY  and  WBOstow,  Einl.  z.  Caes.  gall.  Krieg,  Gotha  1857.  BMCller, 
zu  Caes.  b.  g.,  Kaiserslaut.  1877.  WPaul,  ZfGW.  32,  161.  35,  275 ;  Berl.  phil. 
Wschr.  4, 1209.  1241. 1273.  JCLauber,  Schwabach  1883-86  HI;  BlfbayrGW.  21, 
19.  508.  HBaumanh,  Vienna  1885.  BHorner,  Wiener- Neustadt  1878.  1879  H.— 
CWGlOck,  die  keltischen  Namen  bei  Caes.,  Munich  1857.  HJHeller,  de  nomi- 
iiibus  celticis  in  Caes.,  Phil.  17,  270.— Geographie  des  transalpinischen  Gallien  von 
IvHefner  (Munich  1836).  AvGOler,  Caesars  gall.  Krieg  u.  Teile  s.  BtLrgerkriegs^ 
I-Veib.'  1880  II.  AvCohausen,  Caes.  gg.  d.  Germanen  am  Bhein,  Jahrbb.  der 
rheinl.  Altert.  Fr.  43,  1.     WBOstow,  Atlas  zu  Caes.  gall.  Kr.  Stuttg.  1868. 
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CFMeter  and  AKoch,  Atl.  zu  Caes.  b.  g.,  Essen  1879.  AyKucpek,  descriptiones 
nobiliss.  ap.  class,  locorum  ser.  I :  xv  ad  Caes.  b.  g.  tabb.,  Gotha  1888.  FTYihe, 
Caesar  in  Kent,  Lond.  1886.    HPJcdson,  Caesar^s  army  (illustrated),  Boston,  1888. 

9.  Since  Napoleon  III  (§  194, 1)  devoted  his  studies  to  this  subject,  France  has 
made  innumerable  geographical  and  military  contributions  to  it.  Enumeration 
and  criticism  of  the  works  in  question  by  HJHeller,  Phil.  19,  465.  22,  99.  285.  26, 
652.  81,  814.  511.  EThomanm,  der  FranzOs.  Atlas  zu  Caes.  b.  g.  (see  §  194, 1,  L  7), 
Ztlr.  1868-74  III.— EDesjakdiks,  g6ogr.  de  la  .Gaule  Eomaine,  Par.  1876-78  II. 
JMajssiat,  C^.  en  Gaule,  Par.  1865-81  III.  JSchlumberokr,  Caesar  u.  Ariovist, 
Colmar  1877.  CvEIampen,  die  Helvetierschlacht  bei  Bibracte,  Gotha  1878.  H 
Bauchenstbim,  d.  Feldz.  Cacs.s  gg.  die  Helvetier  m.  Abh.  tLb.  d.  GlanbwOrdigk.  t. 
Caes.  b.  gall.,  Jena  1882.  KvVkith  in  d.  Mon.  Schr.  f.  d.  Gesch.  West-Deutschl. 
vol.  4. 5. 6  and  others.  ThBergk,  z.  Gesch.  u.  Topogr.  d.  Bheinlande^  Lpz.  1882, 1.  25. 

10.  The  three  books  of  the  helium  civile  are  unmistakably  weaker,  they  are 
less  carefully  elaborated  and  contain  many  undoubted  traces  of  negligence  and 
inaccuracy.  Moreover  the  text,  for  which  one  class  of  MSS.  (§  196,  2)  is  wanting, 
is  in  a  most  deplorable  condition.  On  this  subject  see  FHofmann,  de  origine  b.  c. 
Caesariani,  Berl.  1857,  and  THMoMMSsif,  die  Bechtsfrage  zw.  Caes.  u.  dem  Senat, 
Abh.  d.  Bresl.  hi8t.-philol.  Ges.  1  (1857),  1.  AvGOler,  see  n.  8.  BSchnkideb,  Ilerda, 
Berl.  1886. 

Stoffel,  hist,  de  Jul.  C^sar,  Guerre  civile;  continuation  of  the  work  of 
Napoleon  III  (§  194, 1)  (with  Atl.),  Par.  1888  II.    JvHefner,  Geographie  zu  Caesars 

b.  c,  Munich  1886.  LHeuzey,  operations  militaires  de  C^  6tudi6es  sur  le  terrain 
par  la  mission  de  Mac^oine,  Par.  1886.— HGlOde,  die  Glaubwtirdigk.  C^  im  b. 

c,  Kiel  1871.  Cf.  n.  8.  Steenoe,  d.  tendenziOse  Charakter  v.  Caes.  b.  c,  LtLneb. 
1878.  75  II.    OBasiiter,  de  b.  c.  Caes.,  Dorp.  1888. 

11.  Editions  of  the  b.  c,  with  notes  etc.  by  JCHeld  (Sulzbach^  1857), 
ABoBERENz  and  BDinter,  Lpz.'  1884.  FKraner  and  FHofmann,  Berl.*  1885. 
CEMoBERLEY,  Oxf .  1873. — Criticism :  JNGForchhammer,  de  vera  .  .  .  emendandi 
ratione  (Havn.  1852),  HHartz  (Zlillichau  1864),  LViklhabkr  (Vienna  1864),  WH 
BoscHER,  JJ.  115,  559,  KSchnelle,  ib.  562,  EHerzoo,  JJ.  117,  621  and  others. 

Becent  controversy  as  to  Caesar's  authorship :  (HMosner)  num  Caesar  b.  c. 
scripserit,  Culmbach  (1865).  Heidtmann,  Essen  1867.  BWutke,  quaest.  Caesar 
rianae,  Neisse^  1885.  BMenoe,  de  auctoribus  comm.  de  b.  c.  (2, 1-16)  qui  Caesaris 
nomine  feruntur,  Weim.  1878  (2, 1-4  8-16  are  said  to  be  by  Trebonius,  see  §  210, 
9).  Cf .  HHartz,  phil.  Anz.  6,  2a2 ;  AEusbner,  Blf bayr  GW.  10,  205 ;  JB.  1881  2, 
280.  AHuo,  JB.  1878, 1169.  BDinter,  quaestt.  Caesar,  Grimma  1876,  82  attempts 
to  prove  Hirtius  to  be  the  author  of  8,  108-112. — The  attempts  of  Menge  (see 
above),  Petersdorff,  YENEDioEii  (n.  6  ad  fin.)  and  others  to  prove  from  variations 
of  idiom,  style  ets.  in  the  commentarii,  that  Caesar  literally  embodied  the  reports 
sent  to  him  by  the  legates,  have  been  unsuccessful.  Caesar,  when  composing  this 
work,  of  course  availed  himself,  when  necessary,  of  the  materials  which  were  to 
b  ^  found  in  his  military  bureau,  including  the  despatches  of  his  officers  and  the 
reports  which  he  himself  had  made  to  the  Senate  (cf.  b.  g.  2,  85.  4,  88.  7,  90.  Suet. 
lul.  56),  but  in  the  description  of  the  services  of  the  legates  and  of  their  reports 
the  same  spirit,  language,  and  style  prevail  as  in  the  rest  of  the  work. 

197.  After  Caesar's  death  liis  nearest  friends  thought  it  in- 
cumbent upon  them  to  describe  also  those  expeditions  which  he 
had  not  narrated  himself,  being  his  last  year  in  Gaul,  and  the 
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Alexandrine,  African  and  Spanish  wars.  It  is  evident  that  they 
are  by  different  writers.  The  history  of  the  Spanish  war  betrays  an 
utter  want  of  style,  that  of  the  African  war  being  superior  to  it 
in  that  respect ;  but  while  the  first  is  awkward  and  uncouth,  the 
second  is  written  in  a  distorted  and  inflated  style.  The  account 
of  the  eighth  year  of  the  war  in  Gaul  is  by  A.  Hirtius.  The 
narrative  of  the  Alexandrine  war  also  shows  an  edi;icated  writer 
who  endeavours  to  imitate  Caesar's  style,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Hirtius  or  perhaps  C.  Oppius  was  its  author.  The 
bellum  Afiicum  and  Hispaniense  must  be  by  persons  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  war,  though  perhaps  only  in  an  inferior  position, 
and  whom  Caesar's  friends  had  asked  to  write  down  their  remin- 
iscences of  it,  perhaps  that  they  might  some  day  be  used  as  the 
basis  for  a  more  artistic  narrative. 

1.  Suet.  lul.  56:  Alexandrini  Afridque  et  Hispanieruia  (belli)  ineertus  cutctor 
est.  Mi  Oppium  putant,  cUii  Hiriium^  qui  etiam  OaUici  belli  novianmum  imperfeC' 
tumque  librum  suppleverit.  See  the  praefatio  to  b.  g.  VIU  expressly  ascribed  by 
Suet.  l.l.  to  Hirtius :  coactue  etdsiduis  tuts  vocUme^  Batbe^  .  .  .  rem  difficiUimam 
snscepi,  Cctesaris  nostri  commentarioe  rerum  geatarum  GhUiae  non  cohcterentibue 
auperioribue  tUque  inaequentUms  eiua  acriplia  contexui  (i.e. '  I  have  re-established  the 
context  by  filling  np  with  b.  g.  VIll  the  wide  gap  between  b.  g.  VII  and  b.  c.  I  *), 
nooiaaimumque  imperfectum  ah  rebua  geaiia  AlexandHae  eomfeci  uaque  ctd  exitum  mm 
quidem  ctvUia  diaaenaioniay  euiuafinem  nuUum  videmua^  aed  vHae  Caeaaria  .  .  .  VMhi 
ne  illud  quidem  ciccidit  ut  Alexandrine  atque  Africano  beUo  intereaaem,  qutxe  beUa 
,  ,  ,  ex  parte  ndbia  Caeaaria  aermoneaunt  noia.  Hence  it  appears  that  this  continua- 
tion was  written  after  Caesar^s  death,  at  a  time  when  a  war  with  M.  Antony  had 
become  probable  and  it  was  indeed  impossible  to  foresee  any  end  of  the  Civil  war; 
it  is  also  clear  that  it  was  written  by  an  intimate  friend  of  Caesar,  but  not  by 
Cornelius  Balbus,  whence  we  are  left  to  choose  between  C.  Oppius  and  A.  Hirtius. 
'the  latter  is  mentioned  (see  above)  unequivocally  as  the  author  of  b.  g.  YIII  by 
Suetonius,  so  also  the  MSS.  (ffirtii  incipit  liber  VIII  and  so  forth).  In  the  pref .  to 
b.g.  Vm  Hirtius  announces  his  intention  (which  is  here  supposed  to  have  been 
already  carried  out)  of  describing  all  the  wars  down  to  Caesar^s  death.  But  as 
Hirtius  was  killed  on  the  27th  April  711/^8,  he  was  unable  to  bring  his  scheme  to 
completion.  He  only  got  as  far  as  the  close  of  b.  g.  VIH  (and  perhaps  of  b.  alex., 
of.  however  n.  6).  After  his  death  Caesar's  intimate  friends  took  care  that  the  rest 
of  the  wars  of  Caesar  should  not  remain  unchronicled,  and  in  order  to  make  the 
series  outwardly  complete  they  added  the  belL  (alex.)  afr.  and  b.  hisp.,  which  were 
written  at  their  behest  by  persons  who  had  taken  part  in  those  wars.  Dbumanv, 
GB.  8,  76.  CNiPPEBDET,  de  supplementis  oommentcoiorum  Caesaris,  Berl.  1846— ed. 
Caes.  1847,  p.  8.  KOchly-EOstow,  Einl.  z.  gall.  Krieg  105.  Cf.  Pbtebsdobfp,  ZfOW. 
84,  215.    HScHiLLEB,  BlfbayrGW.  16,  246,  AEussner,  JB.  1883  2, 186. 

2.  Both  Hirtius  and  Oppius  possessed  the  education  necessary  for  attempting 
historical  composition,  but  both  were  too  accomplished  writers  to  be  the  authors  of 
the  beU.  hisp.  and  afr.  Hirtius  was  caused  by  Caesar,  a.  709/45,  while  in  Spain, 
to  write  an  answer  to  Cicero's  panegyric  on  Cato,  in  the  form  of  an  epistle  to 
Cicero,  full  of  flattery  of  the  latter  (Cic.  Att.  12,  40, 1.  41,  4.  41, 1.  45,  8.  47,  8).  A 
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short  letter  from  Ilirtius  to  Cicero  is  found  in  Cic.  Att.  15,  6.    The  fragments  of 
Hirtius  e.  g.  in  Dintck^s  ecL  of  Caesar  8, 159. 

8.  Oppius  was  also  a  writer.  In  particular,  he  wrote  a  life  of  Caesar,  quoted 
by  Plut.  Pompei.  10  ('Omrly  pkw^  Stop  wepl  KeUffapos  wdktfdw  ^)  ^CKuif  StaXiyrfTat, 
a<f>6dpa  dci  wurre^eip  fier  eiXaptlas)  and  17  (on  Caesar^s  personal  courage),  as  well 
as  by  Suet.  lul.  58  (circa  victum  C,  Oppiut  adeo  indifferenUm  docet  tU  eid.). 
Hence  may  be  derived  the  quotation  in  Plin.  NH.  11,  104  (C.  Mctrium  .  .,  . 
Oppius  auctor  est)  concerning  Marius^  severity  to  himself.  Cf .  Subt.  IuL  58.  ■"  C. 
Oppius  .  .  .  librumedidit^nonesseC<iesar%sfiliumqueniCUopalradicat.  Oppius 
appears  to  have  been  made  use  of  in  the  first  part  of  Plutarch^s  biography  of 
Caesar.  GThouret,  Leipz.  Studien  1,  846.  Also  Charts.  GL.  1,  147,  8  Oppius  ds 
vita  Cassii  (Caesaris  HPeteb),  idem  de  vita  prioris  Africani  (Gell.  6, 1,  2).  It  may 
be  supposed  that  the  work  named  in  the  first  place  was  directed  against  the 
assassin  of  Caesar,  C.  Cassius,  while  the  latter  contained  a  comparison  between 
Caesar  and  Africanus  the  Elder,  which  would  most  likely  be  in  Caesar's  favour 
(MoMMSEN,  rOm.  Forsch.  2,  502).  This  Oppius  (not  the  legate  mentioned  b.  afr.  68, 
4)  was  believed  by  many  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  continuation  of  the  Caesarian 
commentarii ;  see  Suet.  lul.  56  (above  n.  1) ;  this  could  be  possible  only  as  regards 
the  bell.  alex.  (cf.  however  n.  6) ;  bell.  afr.  and  hisp.  show  so  low  a  degree  of  culture 
that  they  cannot  well  be  attributed  to  Oppius  (n.  7,  8)  ;  and  for  both  works  such 
authorship  is  precluded  by  the  fact  that  the  writers  took  part  in  the  wars,  whereas 
Oppius  was  at  that  time  in  Bome  (as  was  the  elder  Balbus,  n.  4). — FBCKbebs,  leott. 
X^iodor.,  Hadamar  1882  p.  85. 

4.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus  of  Gades  (§  179,  86),  to  whom  Hirtius*  letter  before 
b.  g.  VIII  is  addressed,  seems  to  have  written  on  Caesar ;  see  Suet.  IuL  81  cuius 
iret  (omens  of  Caesar's  death)  .  .  .  auctor  est  Cornelius  BaXbuSy  familiarissimus 
iCaesariSy  an  expression  which  scarcely  allows  us  to  think  of  Balbus  minor  (§  209,  4) ; 
(HPeter,  hist,  fragm.  p.  xxi  takes  a  different  view).  On  Sid.  Apoi^l.  9,  14  (^ictt 
f  .  .  Balbi  ephemeridem  [on  Caesar]  adaequaverit)  cf.  §  196,  1  in  fin.  Letters 
jprom  Balbus  maior  to  Cicero  of  705/49  ap.  Cic.  ad  Att.  8,  15  A.  9,  7  B.  9, 18  A  ; 
lone  written  conjointly  with  Oppius  ib.  9,  7  A.  Cf.  FFrOhlich,  -n.  7  below,  and 
EWOlfflin,  phil.  Anz.  5  (1878),  1,80.  EJulliem,  de  L.  Com.  Balbo  maiore,  Par. 
1886.    JHoche,  de  L.  Com.  Balbo  p.  L,  Bossleben  1882. 

5.  The  arrangement  of  bell.  gall.  VIII  is  good,  the  language  of  the  best  period, 
though  the  style  lacks  Ceiesar^s  vigour  and  is  rather  languid,  lifeless  and  mono- 
tonous (NippERDEY  1847,  p.  13).  This  appears  especially  in  the  periods  (preference 
for  cuniy  connection  through  the  relative  etc.)  and  in  the  construction.  EFiscbee, 
B.  8  dee  b.  g.  u.  das  b.  alex.,  Passau  1880  (also  HSchiller,  phil.  Anz.  11,  89). 

6.  The  bellum  alexandrinum  (incorrectly  so  called  after  c.  1-88)  shows,  when 
compared  with  b.  VIII  de  b.  g.,  greater  command  of  style  and,  perhaps  owing  to  the 
increased  interest  of.  the  subject,  a  more  lively  colouring,  but  its  peculiarities  of 
diction  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  b.  g.  VIII  (e.g.  the  absence  of  licet^  quamvis^ 
cmtequam) ;  but  it  also  shows  a  distinct  difference  on  many  points,  so  that  it  is 
hazardous  to  attribute  it  also  to  Hirtius,  as  Nippbedet  does.  The  authorship  of 
Hirtius  (and  of  Oppius,  who  next  to  him  would  have  the  strongest  claim,  n.  8  ad 
fin.)  is  negatived,  though  not  absolutely,  by  two  passages  (3,  1, 19,  6)  which  seem 
to  attest  the  participation  of  the  author  in  the  Alex,  war,  whereas  Hirtius  (and 
Oppius)  did  not  take  part  in  it  (b.  g.^  praef.  8). 

7.  In  the  bell,  africanum  on  the  other  hand,  the  narrative  is  more  circum- 
stantial and  chronological  on  the  surface ;  the  author,  2x>litically  irresponsible. 
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manifests  clamsily  his  reversnce  for  Caesar,  and  parades  his  hatred  of  the  Pom- 
peians ;  the  diction  is  careless  and  sometimes  vulgar  (e.g.  the  incorrect  nse  of  the 
plupf.) ;  the  writer  attempts  to  he  grandiloquent  without  success,  his  command  of 
words  is  limited  (e^.  interim  occurs  68  times),  and  he  employs  expressions  and  con- 
structions (e.g.  frequently  the  hi§t.  inf.)  foreign  to  Hirtius  (Nippebdey  p.  15).  Cf. 
n.  2.  It  is  prohahly  the  work  of  some  subaltern  who  took  part  in  the  war. 
FFbOhlich,  das  b.  afr.  sprachL  u.  hist,  behandelt,  Brugg  1872.  AKOhlkb,  see  n.  8.— 
ChTissot,  la  campagne  de  C^sar  en  Afrique,  M^m.  de  Tacad.  des  inscr.  81  (1884),  2. 

8.  The  hell,  hispaniense  also  is  minute, betraying  indeed  incapacity  to  dis- 
tinguish between  essential  and  useless  details ;  the  superficial  parts  of  the  narrative 
are  amplified  to  an  intolerable  extent ;  idioms  belonging  to  the  popular  language 
are  here  more  numerous,  including  a  false  use  of  the  plupf.  and  of  the  conjunctive 
in  relation  to  the  indicative,  several  peculiar  usages  (quod  instead  of  the  accus.  c. 
inf.,  bene  muUi  and  so  forth) ;  even  gross  blunders  are  common.  There  is  hardly 
a  trace  of  period  and  style.  The  author*s  want  of  education  is  brought  into 
strong  relief  by  the  numerous  citations  (e.g.  from  Ennius)  which  he  introduces 
(NipPBBDET,  p.  24),  and  by  his  grandiloquent  orations  and  descriptions  of  battles. 
JDeqehhart,  de  b.  Hisp.  elocutione  et  fide,  WOrzb.  1877.  AKOhleb,  de  b.  afr. 
et  hisp.  latinitate.  Acta  semin.  phil.  Erl.  1.  867.  The  corruptions  of  the  text  may 
perhaps  be  partially  due  to  the  hasty  composition  of  the  work.  Nippkkdey  p. 
88. — CECScHNEiDER,  nova  bell.  hisp.  recensio,  and  de  indagando  belli  hisp.  scrip- 
tore,  Bresl.  1887.— CFlkischeb,  obas.  critt.  de  b.  hisp.,  Meissen  1876.  86  II ;  JJ.  117, 
278. 119, 849  and  in  the  Meissener  Festprogr.  1879. 

9.  L.  AurunculeiusCotta,  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul  (f  700/54  or  701/58;  PEE.  1«, 
2188)  wrote  according  to  Atheh.  6,  p.  278  xepi  rijs  *Ywfudw  vohrtiat  a^pafifia,  d  rg 
Tarpltf  iifuStf  (a  Boman  is  speaking)  yiypaTrcu  ^wj^  which  is  quoted  1.L  in  re- 
ference to  the  expedition  to  Britain  (699/55).  BOcheler,  JJ.  Ill,  186.  Cic.  Att. 
18,  44,  8  (a.  709/45)  9cir€  omnia  nan  aeerhnm  eft,  vd  de  CoUa  ,  .  .  CoUam  vdim 
mihi  miU4M$  (to  the  Tusculanum).  Libonem  (§  172,  6)  mecum  habeo  et  Jiabueram 
ante  Caecam :  the  latter  words  seem  to  relate  to  an  otherwise  unknown  historical 
work  by  a  certain  Casca  (perhaps  one  of  the  two  brothers  P.  and  C.  Servilius 
Casca,  PBE.  6, 1120,  46.  47).    CI  §  159, 18. 

198.  Cornelius  Nepos  was  bom  in  Upper  Italy,  and  was 
a  friend  of  both  Cicero  and  Atticus  and  also  of  his  younger 
countryman  Catullus.  His  life  may  be  said  to  fall  between 
666/99  and  730/24.  Besides  erotic  poems,  three  books  of  Chro- 
nica were  his  earliest  work,  but  he  seems  also  to  have  written 
a  geographical  treatise.  His  other  writings  show  that  he  was 
influenced  by  Varro,  for  they  were  directed  to  the  history  of 
manners  and  customs  and  had  a  biographical  and  moral  tendency. 
In  this  way  he  wrote  five  books  of  Exempla,  and  the  elaborate 
biographies  of  Cato  the  Elder  and  Cicero,  and  especially  his  last 
and  most  comprehensive  work  de  viris  illustribus,  in  at  least  sixteen 
books,  in  which  the  lives  of  Romans  and  foreigners  were  placed  in 
parallel  juxtaposition.  The  parts  of  it  which  we  possess,  the  work 
de  excellentibus  ducibus  exterarum  gentium  and  the  biographies 
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of  Cato  and  of  Atticus  (being  an  extract  from  his  work  de 
historicis  latinis),  are  often  valuable  for  their  lucidity  of  arrange- 
ment, unpretentious  tone,  and  fair  and  sympathetic  judgments ; 
but  they  hardly  attain  even  a  moderate  level  of  accuracy  and 
trustworthiness  as  historical  essays,  and  are  equally  inferior  in 
style,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  popular  and  colloquial  idioms. 

1.  His  praenomen  is  unknown.  Aocording  to  Ausoir.  op.  28,  9  lie  was  a  native 
of  Gaul.  Plin.  NH.  8,  127 :  Nepoa,  Pttdi  accola,  Plik.  ep.  4,  28,  1  to  Vibius 
Severus :  Herenniua  Severus  .  .  .  magni  cteatinuU  in  hiUiUheoa  sua  ponere  tma- 
gines  municipum  tuorunij  Corndii  NepoLxa  et  T.  CcUii  (the  Insubrian,  §  178,  8).  As 
of  the  four  Insubrian  towns  (Ptol.  8, 1, 88)  only  one,  Tioinum,  is  on  the  Po,  it  is 
possible  that  this  should  be  considered  to  be  the  birthplace  of  C.  N.  (Mommsen, 
Herm.  8,  62).    GFUmgeb,  Abh.  d.  MOnch.  Akad.  16, 1, 185  takes  a  difTerent  view. 

2.  For  chronological  data  Hibbonym.  ad  Pammach.  12  (2,  419  Vail.) :  referl 
.  .  .  Cornelius  Nepos  se  prttesente  .  .  .  earn  pro  Comdio  .  .  .  defensionem  perora-- 
tarn  (a.  689/65,  see  §  180, 1»).  Plim.  NH.  9, 187  Nepos  Comdius,  qui  divi  Augusti 
principatu  obiit  (cf.  10,  60),  me,  inquit,  iuvene  violacea  purpura  vigebat  .  .  .  nee 
muUo  post  rubra  Tarentina.  huic  tuccetsit  dibapka  Tyria,  .  .  .  hoc  P.  Lentulus 
Spinther  aedilis  curulis  (a.  691/68)  primus  in  praeleaia  usus  improbabatur.  Cf.  ib. 
86,  59.  2,  169  Nepos  Cornelius  auctor  est  Eudoxum  quendam  sua  aetate,  cum  LaOiyrum 
regem  (Ptolomaeus  VIII  Lathyros  687/117-674/80)  fugeret  etc.  A.  710/44  he  lost 
a  son,  who  was  then  puer  (Cic.  Att.  16, 14,  4).  From  the  passages  quoted,  as  well 
as  from  the  admiration  with  which  he  looks  up  to  Atticus  (b.  645/109),  we  may 
conclude  that  Nepos  was  bom  about  655/99.  Cork.  Nepos  25, 19, 1  (quoniamfortuna 
nos  superstites  ei  esse  voluit)  does  not  (as  Uitgeb  1.1.  186  supposes)  prove  him  to 
have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Atticus.  For  some  unknown  reason  Hisbon.  on  Eus. 
Chron.  does  not  mention  him  until  a.  Abr.  1977=714/40:  Comdius  Nepos  seriptor 
historicus  darus  habdur.  He  survived  Catullus  (Att.  12,  4)  and  Atticus  (f  722/82  ; 
Att.  19, 1),  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  he  lived  after  the  publication  of  his 
supplement  to  the  life  of  Atticus  (see  p.  844,  1.  18). — It  is  a  question  whether 
Nepos  is  mentioned  with  Atticus  (§  172, 1)  as  a  bookseller  in  Fbonto.  See  p.  20 
Nab.  quorum  (of  authors)  libri  prdiosiores  habentur  d  summam  gloriam  rdinent, 
si  sunt  a  Lampadione  (§  188,  4)  aut  JStaberio  (§  159, 10)  aut  .  .  .  aut  .  .  . 
out  Adio{%  1^,2)    .    .    .    aut  Attico  aut  Nepote. 

8.  For  his  relations  to  Atticus,  Cicero  and  Catullus  see  Att.  18,  7  saepe 
propter  familiaritatem  domesticis  rebus  interfuimus,  Atticus  living  658/86-689/65 
in  Athens,  their  familiaritas  cannot  have  commenced  before  690/64. — Gell.  15, 
28,  1  exaggerates:  Comdius  Nepos  ,  ,  ,  M,  Ciceronis  ut  qui  maocime  amicus 
familiaris  fuit.  For  Cicero's  correspondence  with  Nepos  see  p.  818  1.  8.  A  frag- 
ment in  Suet.  lul.  55 ;  from  a  letter  of  Nepos  to  Cic.  in  Lactamt.  inst.  8, 15, 10 
(see  §  50,  8).  See  also  Cic.  ad  Att.  16,  5,  5.  16,  14,  4.  Catullus  was  perhaps 
recommended  to  his  compatriot  on  coming  to  Bome  and  was  patronised,  and 
even  mentioned  by  him  (n.  4)  in  his  Chronica ;  see  Catull.  1,  8. 

4.  Lost  writings,  1)  Erotic  poems.  Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  6  a  bonis  inter  quos  vd 
praecipue  numerandus  est  P,  VergUiuSy  Comdius  Nepos  .  .  .  non  quidem  hi 
senatoreSy  sed  sanctitcu  morum  non  distat  ordinibus, — 2)  Chronica.  Catull.  1,  5 
iam  turn,  cum  ausus  es  unus  Italomm  Omne  aevum  tribus  explicare  chartis^  Doctis^ 
luppiieTy  d  laboriosis,  Gell.  17,  21,  8  Comdius  Nepos  in  prtjno  chronico  (cf.  17,  21, 
1  ex  libris  qui  chronici  appeUantur).     Auson.  ep.  16  apdogos  Tiiiani  et  Nepoiis 
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chronica,  qutui  alios  apdogos  {nam  et  ipsa  instar  sunt  fabularum)  .  .  .  mist. 
That  Saturn  should  have  been  treated  as  a  human  being  (Min.  Fel.  Oct.  21,  4) 
points  to  Euhemerism.  The  whole  work  was  probably  a  chronological  abridg- 
ment such  as  Atticus  and  Varro  composed,  only  perhaps  giving  a  fairer  proportion 
of  space  to  non-Boman  subjects  (e.g.  the  lives  of  Greek  heroes,  such  as  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  poets  such  as  Homer  and  Archilochos).  A  few  fragments  from 
it  in  CHalm^s  edition  (1871)  119.  HPkters  hist.  rom.  fragm.  218.— According 
to  CatulL  1.1.  these  Chronica  do  not  appear  to  have  been  published  later  than 
691/63  (cf.  Schwabs,  quaestt.  CatulL  296) :  the  words  as  there  given  unus  Italorum 
suggest  that  Nepos  wrote  his  abridgment  earlier  than  did  Varro  and  Atticus  their 
similar  works,  which  is  certain  as  far  as  Atticus  is  concerned  (§  172,  2,  b).— 8) 
Exempla.  Chabis.  GL.  1, 146  Xepos  ex€mpiorum  II,  Gell.  6, 18, 11  Cornelius 
Nepos  in  libro  exemplorum  quinto  .  .  .  liUeris  manelavit.  The  quotations  from 
it  (in  Halm  1.1.  120.  Peter  fragm.  224)  seem  to  prove  that  the  author  had,  in 
the  spirit  of  Varro,  contrasted  old  Home  with  the  city  in  his  own  time.  Mamurra 
(t  709/45  ?)  was  mentioned,  and  perhaps  from  it  was  also  taken  Suet.  Aug.  77  non 
ampfius  ter  bibere  eum  solUum  super  cenam  in  castris  apud  Mutinam  Cornelius  Nepos 
tradii,  Pliny  may  have  used  it;  see  LUblichs,  die  Quellenregister  d.  letzten 
BCicher  des  Plin.  (Wurzb.  1878)  6.-4)  Biography  of  Cato.  Corn.  Nep.  Cat.  3,  5 
huius  de  vita  et  morilms  plura  in  eo  lihro  persecuti  sumus  quern  separcUim  de  eofecimus 
rogatu  T.  Pomponii  AUicij  quare  sludiosos  Catonis  ad  iUud  vclumen  delegamus, — 5) 
Life  of  Cicero,  a  paneg3rric,  probably  composed  after  his  death.  Gell.  15,  28,  2 
Cornelius  Nepos  ,  .  ,  M,  Ciceronis  ut  qui  maxime  amicus  familiaris  fuit  .  .  • 
tn  librorum  prima  quos  de  vita  illius  camposuit  errasse  videlur, — 6)  A  work  on 
geography,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  manner  of  the  Paradoxographi  (cf.  Cicero^s 
Admiranda,  above  §  186,  4),  without  critical  sifting  of  the  reports  but  giving  the 
distances.  Plin.  NH.  5,  4  minus  profecto  mirentur  portentosa  Graeciae  mendacia  de 
his  .  .  .  prodita  qui  cogitent  noslros  nuperque  paulo  minus  monstrifica  quaedam 
tradidissej  .  .  .  quaeque  alia  Cornelius  Nepos  avidissime  credidit. 
Further  notices  of  the  work  in  Halm  LI.  126.  FCipolla,  Nepote  e  le  scienz© 
naturali,  Biv.  di  fiL  11,  872. — 7)  Suet,  gramm.  4  Cornelius  Nepos  libdlo  quo  dis^ 
tinguit  liileratum  (the  learned  grammarian)  ah  erudito  (the  scholar):  was  it  a 
separate  treatise  or  perhaps  the  preface  to  the  grammatici  illustres  (p.  843,  L  21 
from  the  enc})  ? 

5.  Sueton.  ap.  Hieron.  2,  821  Vail. :  (de  viris  Ulustribus  seripserunt)  apud 
Latinos  .  .  .  Varro  (in  his  Imagines),  Santra,  Nepos,  Hyginus  et  ,  ,  .  TVan- 
quillus,  Gell.  11,  8,  5  tn  libro  Corndi  Nepotis  de  inlustribus  viris  XIII  (on  Cato ; 
GO>BTE8E  has  attempted,  but  not  convincingly,  to  connect  with  this  the  fragment 
quoted  above  §  127, 1  L  8  sqq. ;  see  BOchelee,  BhM.  89,  628).  Chabis.  GL.  1, 141 
Cornelius  Nepos  inlustrium  XV  and :  Cornelius  Nepos  inlustrium  virorum  libro  XVI; 
cf.  ib.  220,  Nepos  de  inlustribus  viris  IL  Beferences  to  this  are  found  in  Cobn. 
Nepos  himself :  Dion  3,  2  sed  de  hoe  in  eo  libro  plura  sunt  exposita  qui  de  historicis 
graecis  conscriptus  est.  Besides  this,  a  book  on  the  Boman  historians :  of  this  there 
are  extant  the  vitae  of  Atticus  and  of  Cato  (Censorius)  with  the  heading  ex  libro 
Comdii  Nepotis  de  latinis  historicis  and  under  the  same  heading  fragments  of  the 
letters  of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  (§  123,  6  1.  9) :  in  this  latter  in- 
stance the  specification  of  the  book  is  certainly  erroneous ;  Nepos  could  treat  of 
the  Gracchi  only  in  a  book  de  latinis  oratoribus,  Nipperdey,  op.  99.  Lastly  on 
Cicero  as  an  historian  (§  186, 1 1.  3)  a  notice  in  the  cod.  Guelferb.  Gud.  278  s.  XIII 
Cornelius  Nepos  in  libro  de  historicis  latinis,  Cf.  also  Suet.  rhet.  3  (§  158,  3  1.  6). 
The  book  de  lat.  hist,  was  published  during  the  life-time  of  Atticus  (between 
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719/85  and  721/88} ;  Nepos  added  the  conclusion  when  a  new  edition  was  brought 
out  after  his  death  (722/82) :  Att.  1,  19  sqq.  hactenua  AUico  vivo  edita  a  nobiB  ntnt. 
nunc  .  .  .  reliqua  peraeqvemur ;  perhaps  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (a.  728/81), 
in  consequence  of  which  Octavian  received  the  title  of  imperator ;  see  19,  2  in 
affiniteUem  pervenit  ImpercUoria^  DivijUii,    Mommsen,  mon.  Ancyr.  p.  53. 

Praef.  StnAoc  exponemus  libro  de  vita  excellentium  imperatorum,  15,  4,6 
uno  hoc  volumitte  vilam  excellentium  virorum  complurium  concludere  constituimua 
quorum  aeparatim  midtis  milibus  vertuum  complures  scriptores  ante  not  explicarunt, 
28,  18,  4  tempus  est  huius  libri  facere  finem  et  Momanorum  explicare  imperatorea^  quo 
facUiua  coUalis  factis  qui  viri  prcteferendi  sint  posait  iudicari.  Among  the  foreign 
imperatorea  the  Greek  (20)  are  those  first  treated  of,  then  comes  a  supplement : 
then  after  a  short  survey  of  the  Greek  kings  who  were  also  imperatorea^  Hamilcar 
and  Hannibal.  Cf.  21, 1, 1  hi  fere  fuerunt  graecae  gentia  duces  (among  their  number 
the  Carian  Datames)  qui  memoria  digni  videantur^  praeter  regea ;  namque  eoa 
attingere  noluimus  quod  omnium  res  gestae  aeparcUim  aunt  rdatcie  (in  the  hock  de 
regibus).  This  work  on  Greek  heroes  (vitae  1-20)  is  dedicated  to  Atticus  (praef.  1, 
1) :  the  supplement  was  added  (perhaps  in  a  new  edition)  at  a  later  time,  after 
the  death  of  Atticus  (722/32;  Hann.  18, 1  AUicus — acriptum  rdiquii). — A  book  de 
poi^tia  laiinia  is  indicated  by  quotations  in  Sueton.  vita  Terent.  p.  27,  6.  81,  2  B., 
one  de  grammaticia  perhaps  in  Suet,  gramm.  4  (see  n.  4  fin.). — According  to  this 
the  viri  illustres  were  classed  according  to  the  departments  in  which  they  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  and  under  these  departments  foreigners  (the  title  of  the 
book  now  extant  is  de  excelientibua  ducibus  exterarum  gentium)  and  Bomans  were 
treated  of  together,  just  as  in  Yarrows  Imagines  (above  p.  260  1. 15).  The  quotations 
from  non-extant  books  in  Halm  1.1.  121.  Peter,  hist,  fragm.  219.  It  is  improbable 
that  artists  (painters  etc.)  were  also  treated  of  in  this  work,  and  that,  as  Brunn 
and  Furtwangler  (see  §  318,  8)  recently  maintained,  Pliny  availed  himself  of  them 
in  his  NH.  LUrlichs,  d.  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  letzten  BUchem  (Wtlrzb.  1878). 
For  a  characteristic  description  of  the  whole  work  cf.  also  16, 1, 1  vereor  .  .  . 
ne  non  vilam  eius  enarrare,  aed  hvttoriam  videar  acribere.  15,  1,  8  cum  expriniere 
imaginem  conauetudinis  cUque  vitae  velimua.  25,  19,  1  rerum  excmplia  lector es 
docebimus  .  .  .  auoa  cuique  mores  plerumquc  conciliare  fortunam.  Moral  reflec- 
tions 8,  2,  8.  8,  3,  2.  The  work  frequently  used  by  Plutarch :  Maroell.  80.  Pelop. 
et  Marcell.  comp.  1.    Lucull.  48. 

6.  Gell.  15,  28,  1  expresses  himself  coolly  Comeliua  Nepoa  rerum  memoriae  non 
indiligena.  Quintilian  does  not  mention  him  in  his  list  of  the  Boman  historians, 
and  Pliny  (n.  4,  fin.)  charges  him  with  credulity.  The  work  which  we  possess 
entirely  bears  out  this  estimate  of  his  literary  position.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
out  his  reason  for  selecting  this  or  that  general  among  the  duces  or  impera- 
tores  and  omitting  such  men  as  Brasidas,  Aratos,  Philopoimen,  Kleomenes  III 
and  others ;  nor  is  his  lengthy  treatment  in  harmony  with  the  importance  of  the 
events  ;  he  neglects  important  authorities,  e.g.  Herodotos.  The  authorities  whom 
he  mentions  (e.g.  Deinon,  Polybios,  Seilenos,  Theopompos,  Thukydides,  Timaios, 
Xenophon)  are  not  always  those  of  whom  he  has  chiefly  made  use.  Ephoros  e^. 
is  not  named,  but  is  much  used  (in  the  Lys.  Theraist.  Paus.  Ale. ;  perhaps  Valerius 
Antias  was  also  employed  ;  see  HHaupt.  de  auct.  de  vir.  ill.  libro  40 ;  §  414,  4). 
He  employs  his  authorities  negligently  and  sometimes  mistakes  their  meaning. 
The  order  of  the  duces  and  the  arrangement  of  events  in  the  biographies  are  void 
of  plan,  without  just  discrimination  of  important  and  unimportant  facts ;  serious 
historical  and  geographical  errors  and  confusions  are  frequent;  chronology  is 
often  neglected  and  undue  attention  devoted  to  curious  anecdotes.    See  on  this 
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Nippebdey's  larger  edition,  and  OFUmoer  1.1.  146.  The  tenor  of  the  whole  is 
rhetorical,  and  he  characterises  his  generals  in  a  onesided  manner,  generally 
dwelling  on  their  good  sides;  in  most  cases  the  person  in  question  is  described  as 
the  greatest  in  his  way.  His  style  belongs  to  the  genus  tenue  and  is  to  a  certain 
extent  graceful  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  short  periods ;  but  whenever  the  author 
attempts  long  periods,  he  signally  fails.  His  command  of  phrases  and  words  is 
not  very  great.  Some  expressions  deviate  from  the  classical  usage,  though  they 
do  not  justify  any  attempt  to  assign  the  work  to  a  later  date.  A  period  in 
which  side  by  side  with  Cicero  and  Caesar  Varro  and  even  the  authors  of  the 
bell,  afric.  and  hispaniense  ranked  as  literati,  and  which  before  long  produced 
Vitruvius,  could  well  have  a  writer  like  Cornelius  Nepos.  All  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  he  was  a  kind-hearted,  honest  man  and  author,  though  of  moderate 
abilities.    Cf.  Nipperdky's  Introd.  (1849)  xxi.  xxviii. 

7.  The  above  account  assumes  the  book  on  the  generals  to  be  a  work  of 
Cornelius  Nepos :  the  MSS.  however  entitle  it  Liber  Aemilii  PrM  de  exedlentUms 
ducibiu  exterarum  gentium  and  name  Cornelius  Nepos  only  as  the  author  of  the 
Atticus  and  Cato  (p.  848, 1. 7  from  the  end).  OGifamius  (in  his  edition  of  Lucretius, 
Antw.  1566,  p.  894*)  recognised  that  the  duces  should  also  be  attributed  to  Corne- 
lius. The  occasion  for  this  false  appellation  was  given  by  a  commonplace  epigram, 
printed  also  e.g.  AL.  788.  PLM.  6, 88,  which,  for  some  unknown  reason,  is  given 
in  the  MSS.  after  the  Hannibal.  This  however  does  not  apply  to  the  book  on  the 
generals,  but  is  a  dedicatory  poem  for  a  collection  of  poetry  (8  carmina)  which  a 
certain  Probus  (10)  sends  to  the  Emperor  Theodosius  (I  or  H  ?  v.  2. 8. 8. 12) :  Probus 
himself,  his  father  and  grandfather  (11) — probably  three  copyists  and  calligraphers 
— compiled  the  corpus  (11).  This  epigram  then  gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  subscrip- 
tion which  follows  it  in  the  MSS.  Aemilii  Frcbi  de  exc,  due,  ext,  gent,  liber  eocplicit, 
and  this  again  occasioned  the  incorrect  heading  mentioned  above.  Bbbok,  Phil.  12, 
580,  has  attempted  to  explain  part  of  the  name  to  be  due  to  a  misapprehension  of 
EM  (endavi)  pbobvs.  WFBimck  and  others  have  laboured  hard  to  prove  that  this 
(Aemilius)  Probus  under  Theodosius  was  the  author  of  the  doubtful  vitae.  But 
such  attribution  is  precluded  on  historical  grounds  and  by  the  evidence  of  style : 
among  other  reasons  because  Ampelius  (§  859, 1)  cap.  14. 15. 88  notoriously  availed 
himself  of  the  book  of  heroes  (abstracts  from  this  book  are  likewise  found  in 
the  ScHOL.  Bob.  p.  811.  812  Or.,  where  also  the  work  itself  is  mentioned  by  name 
as  *  de  viris  illustribus '  p.  811, 10.  812, 18).  The  vitae  of  Cato  and  of  Atticus, 
which  are  uncontestably  by  Cornelius  Nepos  and  are  contained  side  by  side  with 
the  book  on  the  generals  in  all  the  good  MSS.,  show  the  same  characteristics  in 
substance  and  diction,  and  the  same  kind  of  generalisation  and  the  same  tendency 
to  exculpate  and  exalt  the  heroes  described,  which  are  found  in  the  duces.  The 
author^s  survey  of  the  political  circumstances  of  his  time  is  perfectly  applicable  to 
the  close  of  the  Bepublic.  (Eum.  8, 2.  Ages.  4,  2.  Cato  2, 2  and  elsewhere.  OGem ss, 
ZfGW.  87,  Jahresber.  890.)  The  view  advanced  by  GFUnger,  der  sogen.  Cornelius 
Nepos,  Abhandl.  d.  Miinch.  Akad.  16, 1  (1881),  attributing  the  book  on  the  generals 
to  Hyginus  (§  262)  is  untenable ;  see  against  this  BLupus,  JJ.  125,  879.  HBosen- 
HAUER,  phil.  Anz.  18,  788.  CWaoener,  phil.  Bundsch.  1882,  907.  AMayb,  stimmt 
der  Cato  u.  Att.  des  Nop.  in  Spr.  u.  Stil  mit  den  vitae  ducum  iiberein  ?,  Cilli  1888. 
There  is  also  no  sufficient  reason  for  assuming  the  present  work  to  be  a  lale 
abstract  from  the  original  of  Cornelius  Nepos.  Madvio,  op.  2, 128.  Lachmann,  kl. 
Schr.  2, 188.  Flbckeisbn,  Phil.  4,  845.  KNippebdet  (1849)  p.  xxxvi.  Thyen,  de 
auctore  vitarum  C.  N.  quae  feruntur,  Osnabr.  1874  holds  this  view.  Cf.  also 
HHaupt,  de  auctoris  de  viris  illustribus  (below  §  414, 4)  Ubro  (Wiirzb.  1876)  89. 
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8.  The  MSS.  are  very  defective.  Of  MSS.  of  the  best  class  only  one  has  been 
preserved,  the  cod.  Parcensis  in  LOwen  s.  XV  (CLRoth,  BhM.  8, 626 ;  cf.  Phil.  26, 
706),  and  even  from  this  the  vita  Attici  and  the  fragments  of  Cornelia's  letters 
(p.  348,  in  fin.)  are  missing ;  other  representatives  of  the  same  class  were  the  cod. 
Danielis  or  Gifanii,  the  best  of  all;  also  the  Leidensis  Boecleri  (see  n.  9),  the 
Batavicns  from  which  (probably  by  ICaucus)  the  Utrecht  ed.  of  1542  was  compiled : 
all  these  MSS.  have  now  disappeared  and  are  known  to  us  only  in  a  few  not  very 
exact  collations.  Of  the  second  considerably  inferior  class  of  MSS.  the  best  is  the 
Gudianos  166  s.  XIT/XTIT  in  Wolfenbtlttel :  the  numerous  other  MSS.,  generally 
very  corrupt,  are  of  s.  XV.  Cf.  de  librorum  numero  et  anctoritate  in  CLRoth's 
ed.  (1841)  p.  207.  251.  Nippekdey's  ed.  of  the  text  p.  3.  The  Excerpta  Patavina, 
reprinted  in  Both  1.1. 190,  should  be  noticed,  see  JFbeudekbbbg,  JJ.  Ill,  495. 

9.  Principal  editions  by  DLambinus  (Par.  1569),  ASchott  (cum  notis  varr., 
Frankf.  1608),  BOclbr  (Strassb.  1640. 1656),  AvStavbren  (Leid.  1784.  1778.  Stuttg. 
1820  II,  cur.  WHBabdili).  JHBeemi  (with  notes,  Ziir.*  1827).— First  critical 
edition  by  CLBoth,  Aemilius  Probus  etc. ;  praemissa  sunt  Binckii  prolegomena, 
Bas.  1841.  Explained  by  CNippebdey  (larger  ed.),  Lpz.  1849  (2nd  edition  by  BLupus, 
Berl.  1879).  Bevision  by  CNippebdey,  Berl.  1867  (the  text  with  a  short  critical 
apparatus).  Apparatu  critico  adiecto  ed.  CHalm,  Lps.  1871. — Textum  oonstit. 
CGCoBET,  Leid.  1881  (and  the  same  writer  Mnemos.  9,  303.  360).  Bee.  et  verbb. 
ind.  add.  MGitlbauer,  Freib.  i.  B.  1888.    Bee.  et  emend.  AWeidneb,  Prague*  1888. 

School  editions  (with  G^erman  notes  and  [or]  lexicon  e.g.  by  JSiebelis  und 
MJancovius,  Lpz. "  1885,  CNippebdey  (small  ed.  Berl.*  18^  by  BLupus). 
PWHiNZPETEB  (Bielef.T  1886).  AMonginot,  Par.'  1886.  LEnglmann  Munich.  1881. 
GGemss,  Paderb.  1884.  WMabtems,  Gotha  1886.  KEbbe,  Stuttg.  1886.  With 
English  notes:  OBhownimo,  Oxf.  1868.  JFMacmichael,  Lond.  1873.  J T White, 
Lond.  1867.    TBLindsay,  New  York,  1889. 

Editions  of  the  text  e.g.  by  CHalm  and  AFleckbisen  (Lps.*  1884,  with  a 
lexicon  by  HHaacke.  ®  1887).  G Amdeksen,  Prague  1884  (with  a  lexicon  by  KJahb). 
Lexicons  by  GAKoch  and  KEGeorges,  Hanover  *  1885.  OEichert,  Bresl.  **•  1879. — 
Completed  (i.e.  with  corrections  of  the  mistakes  in  diction  and  substance)  by 
KVOlker  and  WCrecelius,  Lps. »  188*^  EOrtmann  (Lpz.  *  1886).  FVooel  (Berl. » 
1885  by  KJahr).    JLattmann  (Gdtt.  *  1876). 

10.  Criticism :  AFleckeisen  (Phil.  4,  308).  HWHeerwagen  (collect.,  Baireuth 
1849),  especially  CNipperdey,  spicilegia  crit  in  C.  N.,  in  his  op.  Berl.  1877, 1-196. — 
JArnoldt,  JJ.  105,  561.  109,  277.  JFreudenoerq,  J  J.  Ill,  49..  GOsthelder, 
Beitr.  z.  Nep.,  Kaiserslaut.  1879.  GGPluyoers,  Mnemos.  8,  845.  CGCobet,  ib.  9, 
47.  803.  860.    JJCornelissen,  ib.  11,  232. 

11.  WFBiNCK,  saggio  di  un  esame  critico  etc.,  Venice  1818;  re-written  in 
CLBoTH^s  edition.  CFBanke,  comm.  de  C.  N.  vita  et  scriptis,  Quediinb.  1827. 
GEFLieberkChn,  de  auctore  vitt.  quae  sub  nomine  C.  N.  feruntur,  Lps.  1837 ; 
vindicifiie  librorum  iniuria  suspectorum,  Lps.  1844  (defensio  C.  N.  contra  Aem.  Pr. 
librarium).  BHanow,  de  Com.  Nep.,  Zullichau  1850.  HWHkerwaoew,  Mtlnch. 
Gel.  Anz.  1846,  no.  28.  ALinsmayer,  de  vit.  exc.  due,  Munich  1859.  LGbasberger, 
zur  Wttrdigung  des  C.  N.,  Eos  1,  225.  AEussner,  BlfbayrG.  7,  335.  De  fontibus 
et  auctorit.  C.  N.  v.  JPHisely  (Delft  1827),  BHEWichkrs  (GrOningen  1828), 
AEkker  (acta  soc.  Bheno-Traiect.  3,  1828, 193).  JFreudenbero,  quaestt.  hist,  in 
C.  N.,  Cttln  1839;  Bonn  1842.  Cf.  WFricke,  d.  Quellen  Plut.8  im  Alkib.,  Lpz.  1869. 
PNatorp,  quos  auctores  in  ultimis  belli  peloponn.  annis  describendis  secuti  sint 
.   .   .  Cornelius  lustinus,  Strassb.  1876;  ZfOG.  27,  561.     WKlotz,  die  Quellen  z. 
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Phokion  im  .  .  .  Nepos,  Lpz.  1877.  GFrickb,  de  fontt.  Plut.  et  Nep.  in  v. 
Phocionis,  Berl.  1883.  MMohb,  d.  Quellen  d.  Plut.  n.  Nepotischen  Themist.  usw., 
Berl.  1879.  BSchubert,  die  Quellen  Plutarchs,  J  J.  Suppl.  9,  647.  Goethe,  die 
Quellen  des  Nep.  zur  griech.  Gesch.,  Gr.-Glogau  1878.  LHolzapfel,  Unterss.  tlb. 
d.  griech.  Gesch.  von  489-418  TLpz,  1879),  52.  80.— Zur  vita  Alcibiadis  JWiooebs 
(Lpe.  1833),  Catonis  AFRSvHeempea  (Leid.  1825),  Attici  JHeld  (Prolegomena, 
Bresl.  1826),  Hannibalis  JAsbach,  anall.  hist,  et  epigr.  lat.  (Bonn  1878)  d4. 

12.  Lexicons,  indices  see  above  n.  9.  ADornhbim,  Beitr.  z.  Latinit&t  d.  N., 
Detmold  1861.  BLupub,  der  Sprachgebrauch  des  N.,  Berl.  1876.  WIgnatius,  de 
verborum  cum  praeposs.  compositorum  ap.  N.,  Liv.,  Curt,  cum  dat  structura,  Berl. 
1877.    JEiDENSCHiNK,  der  Infinitiv  bei  N.,  Passau  1877. 

199.  During  this  period  a  number  of  persons  in  high  posi- 
tion made  augury  the  subject  of  literary  works,  probably  from 
political  motives.  Such  was  Appius  Claudius  (^coa.  7CX)/64),  who 
busied  himself  with  necromancy,  second-sight  and  occult  matters, 
as  also  did  C.  Marcellus,  M.  Messala  (cos.  701/63)  and  L.  Caesar, 
and  also  Veranius.  Learned  men  such  as  Qranius  Flaccus  and 
Aufustius  wrote  on  kindred  subjects,  L.  Caecina  especially,  and 
others,  on  the  Etruscan  system  of  divmatlon.  L.  Tarutius  de- 
voted himself  to  astrology. 

1.  Appius  Claudius  Ap.  f .  Pulcher,  augur  from  695/59,  cos.  700/54,  censor 
704/50,  t  706/4a  PBE.  2,  412,  41  and  BuU.  deU'  inst.  arch.  1860,  225.  1861,  68. 
CIL.  1,  619.  Cic.  Brut.  267  Apjgita  ClaudiuSj  coUega  etfamiliaria  meus^  .  .  et  8cUi$ 
$tudio8u9  et  valde  cum  doctus  turn  etittm  exercitatua  orator  et  cum  auffureUie  tum  omnia 
publici  iurie  anliquitatiaque  nostrae  hens  perituafuit,  Tusc.  1, 87  ea  quae  mm$  amicue 
(temporarily)  Appius  rcKvofiMn-tia  faciebat,  div.  1, 182  pej/chomaniiay  quibua  Appius 
.  ,  ,  uti  solebaL  fam.  8,  4, 1  (a.  708/51)  to  him :  iUo  libro  augurali  quern  ad  me 
amatUiaHme  ecriptum  auaviesimum  miaiati.  leg.  2,  82  ««£  .  .  .  inter  Marcellum 
(C.  Claudius  Marcellus,  cos.  704/50  or  the  cos.  of  705/49)  et  Appium^  optimoa  augurea, 
magna  diaaenaio  {nam  eorum  ego  in  libroa  ineidi)^  cum  (Uteri  placeat  auapida  ad 
utilitatem  eaae  reip,  compoaita^  alteri  diaoiplina  veaira  (augurum)  qwui  divinare 
videaiur  poaae.  That  the  latter  was  the  opinion  held  by  Appius  appears  clearly 
from  div.  2,  75.  Fest.  298  (v.  aUliatimum)  Ap.  Pulcher  in  auguralia  diacipiinae  libro 
I  ait.    Cf .  besides  Cic.  fam.  8,  9,  8.  8, 11, 4. 

2.  M.  Valerius  Messala  (Bufus,  see  below),  cos.  701/58;  PBE.  6,2847.  Macb. 
1,  9, 14  M.  Meaaala,  Cn.  Domitii  in  conaulatu  coUega  idemque  per  annoa  LV  augur,  de 
lano  ita  ineipit  (cf.  Ltd.  mens.  4, 1).  Gell.  18, 14,  5  sq.  (on  the  pomerium).  18, 15, 
8  liber  M.  Meaaalae  auguria  de  auapiciia  primua  (a  considerable  fragment  follows). 
18, 16, 1  Meaaala  in  eodem  Itbro  de  minoribua  magiatreUibua.  Fsst.  161  Meaaala  augur 
in  explanatione  auguriorum.  258  .  .  .  aacUa  in  expla.  851  Meaaala  augur  ait  (cf. 
879, 18).— lb.  821  (a  passage  in  the  XII  Tables  is  being  explained)  ne  Valeriua 
(jquidem  Meaaala^  in  XII  explanati(one  rem  expedivit.  hie  laymen  in  eo  libro  qu^em 
de  dietia  inyvolute  inaeribit,  etc  9&b  .  .  .  tioneXIIaiL  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
Valerius,  whose  cognomen  Messala  rests  only  on  an  emendation,  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  writer  on  augury.  Huschke  conjectures  Valerius  Soranus  (§  147, 1).  Cf. 
§  86,  6.  Below  §  222,  8  ad  fin.  Cf.  BSchOll,  XII  tabb.  p.  87.  Huschke,  iurispr. 
anteiust*  ^  106.    This  Messala,  who  was  augur  for  fifty-five  years,  and  therefore 
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must  have  reached  a  very  advanced  age,  is  no  doubt  the  same  who  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  Mesaala  tenex  (cf.  ind.  auct.  b.  85  ex  .  .  .  Meuala  craUr^ 
[222],  MessiUa  sene,  84, 87.  85,  8,  here  too  together  with  Measala  orator),  who  in 
other  passages  of  Pliny  is  called  Messala  Buf  us  (ind.  auct.  b.  7,  84 ;  quoted  7, 178). 
Plin.  NH.  85,  8  8imili9  causa  Messalae  tent  eacprettU  volumina  ilia  quae  de  famili%$ 
condidU  eta    A  fragment  of  it  ib.  84, 187.    HPktkb  J  J.  127, 107 ;  hist.  fr.  265. 

8.  Pkisciam.  GL.  2, 880, 8  Lucius  Caesar :  *  certaeque  res  auffurantur.^  Fbst.  161 
maiorem  consulem  L.  Caesar  putal  diet  eum  qui  etc.  This  determines  more  precisely 
the  quotations  in  Pbiscian.  GL.  2,  270  (Caesar  in  auguralibus)  and  Macb.  1, 16, 29 
(lulius  Caesar  XVP  auspiciorum  libro  negat  nundinis  coniionem  advocari  posse). 
Perhaps  the  consul  of  a.  690/64  (PBE.  4,  425,  7,  the  elder  brother  of  the  one  named 
above  §  158,  8)  f  667/87.    Huschke,  iurispr.  anteiust. »  102. 

4.  Fest.  289  Veranius  in  eo  qui  est  auspiciorum  de  comitiis.  As  acoording  to 
this  Veranius  had  already  been  made  use  of  by  Verrius  Flaccus,  it  would  seem  that 
he  belongs  to  the  Bepublican  period ;  at  all  events  he  is  not  later  than  Augustus. 
EHObneb,  ephem.  epigr.  2,  78,  conjectures  that  he  is  the  legate  of  Germanicus, 
Q.  Veranius  mentioned  in  Tac.  ann.  2,  56  and  elsewhere.  Festus  158  Veranius  in 
libro^quem  inscripsit  priscarum  vo^ctim,  according  to  Ursinus'  emendation.  Cf. 
ib.  208.  205.  250.  258.  848.  Macb.  8,  6, 14  Veranius  pontificalium  eo  libro  quem  fecit 
de  suppliceUionihus ;  cf.  ib.  8,  5,  6  ti»  pontijicalibus  quaestionibus.  8,  2,  8  Veranius  ex 
primo  libro  Pictoris  (cf.  §  116,  7)  on  porricere,  8,  20,  2  Veranius  de  verbis  posdifi' 
calibus,  Veranius  Flaccus  appears  quite  isolated  in  Suet.  Aug.  86  (§  209, 12),  hence 
it  has  been  proposed  to  read  Verrius  Flaccus  or  Granius  Flaccus:  but  better 
support  may  be  found  for  Veranius  along  with  Flaccus  as  cognomen  in  Macb.  1, 
15,  21  {Verrium  Flaccum^  iuris  pontificii  perttissimum^  dieere  sditum  refert  Varro)^ 
where  for  chronological  reasons  it  cannot  be  Verrius  who  is  referred  to. 
OHiBSCHFELD,  Wicu.  Stud.  8, 110.    Cf .  also  §  222,  8  in  fin. 

5.  Pliny  ind.  auct.  to  b.  2 :  Caecina,  qui  de  etrusca  dtsciplina  (scripsUf  esp.  on 
divination  from  lightning).  Bemains  of  this  work  in  Sen.  nat.  qu.  2,  81-49.  Plin. 
NH.  2, 137-188,  in  Fest.  Sebv.  and  others.  The  same  writer  is  also  probably  the 
authority  for  Plin.  NH.  11, 197  Caecinae  VoUUerrano  dracones  emicuisse  de  exits 
laeto  prodigio  traditur;  cf.  10,  71.  Cic.  fam.  6,  6,  8  (a.  708/46  or  700/45  addressing 
Gaecina)  si  te  ratio  quaedam  etruscae  discipHnaSj  quam  a  patre  .  .  .  occepercw,  non 
fi/ellit.  The  family  (Ceicna  in  Etr.)  came  from  Volaterrae  in  Etruria  (see  above), 
where  it  was  among  the  most  powerful ;  OMOlleb,  Etr.  1*,  486.  Sen.  nat.  quaest. 
2,  56,  1  haec  (on  fulguratio)  apud  Caecinam  invenio^  facundum  virum  et  qui  habuisset 
aliquando  in  eloquenlia  nomen^  nisi  ilium  Ciceronis  umbra  pressisset,  Cf.  Schol. 
Vebon.  on  Aen.  10, 198  (p.  103  Keil).  Cic.  fam.  6,  9  (a.  708/46)  et  patre  eius  .  .  . 
plurimum  usi  sumus  et  hunc  a  puerOy  quod  et  spem  magnam  mihi  affer^bat  summae  .  .  . 
eloquentiae  et  vivebat  mecum  coniunctissime  .  .  .  ^iam  studiis  communibus^  semper 
dilexi.  He  appears  not  to  have  composed  this  work  till  a  later  time.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  discriminate  father  and  son  in  the  various  passages.  The  father 
appears  to  be  that  Caecina  (§  179, 13)  whom  Cicero  defended  a.  685/69  (when  he  was 
about  40  years  old).  Suet.  Jul.  75  Auli  Caecinae  criminosissimo  libro  .  .  .  laceratam 
exist imationem  suam  civili  animo  tulit.  Yet  Caesar  had  banished  him  from  Italy  on 
that  account,  notwithstanding  that  the  attack  belonged  to  the  time  of  open  war : 
amiatus  adversario  male  dixi^  says  Caecina  himself  in  the  lively  letter  (a.  708/46) 
in  Cic.  fam.  6,  7  with  which  he  accompanies  a  work  (written  in  Sicily),  intended  to 
effect  his  recall  from  banishment  (it  was  in  prose,  possibly  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
to  Caesar).  It  was  entitled  'Querelae^;  see  ib.  6,6,8  (Caesar)  mitis  demensque 
naturoj  qualis  exprimitur  praeclaro  Ulo  libro  qusrdarum  tuarum,    Caesar  appears  to 
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have  pardoned  him  after  the  African  war  (b.  afr.  89).  He  is  recommended  in  a 
letter  a.  706/46  Cic  fam.  6,  9.  18,  66  hominibu$  omnibus  meeum  HudiU  officiisque 
coniunclissimi ;  the  recipient  is  to  assist  him  in  reliquiis  veUri$  negoliationis  (in  Asisi, 
cf.  fam.  6,  6,  2.  6,  8,  2)  coUigendia,  Dbumann,  GB.  6,  279.  AHGZimmebmann,  de  A. 
Caecina  scriptore,  BerL  1852.  GSchmbisskb,  de  etrosca  discipl.  (BresL  1872),  23 ; 
die  etr.  Disziplin,  Liegn.  1881, 18. 

6.  Plimt  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  11  (insectomm  genera) :  ex  auetoribua  .  .  . 
Ivlio  Aquila^  qui  de  etrueca  ditciplina  ecriptit  (perhaps  Maecenas*  freedman  in  Dio 
55,  7,  6?  see  OMOlleb,  Etr.  2*,  84),  TarquUio  (see  §  158,  2),  qui  item,  Umbricio 
Meliore  (of  Etroria,  the  court  haruspex  of  the  emperor  Galba),  qui  item.  The 
latter  is  also  mentioned  as  an  authority  for  b.  10  (volucrum  naturae).  Gf.  NH.  10, 
19  {Umbriciue  haruepieum  in  noetro  €ievo  peritieBimue).  Tac.  hist.  1,  27.  OMClleb 
LI.  23,  18.  84.  GScHMBissEB,  etr.  DiszipL  25.  27. — Abnob.  8,  40  Caeaiua  et  ipse 
(like  Nigidius,  already  mentioned  §  170)  ditciplinae  etrueeas  sequene  Fortunam 
arhitraiur  et  Cererem  Oenium  lovialem  ac  Pfdem  (eeee  penates)  etc.  Otherwise 
unknown  (unless  he  may  be  identified  with  the  jurist  mentioned  §  174,  5  1.  8 ;  this 
view  is  now  accepted  by  MHbbtz,  Berl.  phiL  Wschr.  1888,  802) :  the  name  points 
to  Etruria.    GSchmeissbb,  etr.  Disziplin  81.    GWissowa,  Herm.  22,  58. 

7.  Ceksobin.  d.  n.  8,  2  Oraniue  Flaccus  in  libro  quern  ad  Cctesarem  de  in- 
digitamentia  ecriptum  reliquiL  Paul.  dig.  50, 16, 144  O.  Fl.  in  libro  de  iure  papiriano 
(§  71, 1)  acrtW'..  Cf.  Macb.  1, 18,  4  ( Farro  rf  (?r.  i?7.).  Fkst.  277  (Gran.).  Solik.2, 
40  (Gh-aniua  tradit).  Abmob.  8,  81.  88.  6,  7  (unless  Granius  Licianus,  §  859,  4  is 
}neant  in  SoL  and  Am.).  The  Chraecut  quoted  in  Festus  214^,  28  for  a  term  used 
in  the  science  of  lightning  is  probably  a  mis-spelling  for  Chraniue,  GBchjieisseb, 
quaestt.  de  etr.  disc,  BerL  1872,  26. 

8.  Paul.  Festi  (therefore  Verrius  Flaccus)  94  Aufueiiue  genius,  inquit,  est 
deorum  filius  etc  Pbisc  GL.  2,  888  Aufustius :  omnia  argumentata  nomina  etc. 
Hence  the  extract  (from  Yarro)  GL.  7,  85  tibnesti  fusti  grammatici  liber,  ad  Asinium 
PoUionem  should  also  be  written :  Aufusti  graijim, ;  HUseneb,  BhM.  24,  101. 
104.  111. 

9.  Cic.  div.2, 98  L,  Taruiius  Firmanus,familiaris  master,  in  primis  Chaldaeids 
rcUionibus  eruditus,  urbis  nostrae  natalem  diem  repeUhat  etc  Cf.  Plut.  BomuL  12. 
Ltd.  mens.  1, 14  (Tappo&rtot  6  /taSfifuwucds),  Plin.  ind  auct.  to  b.  18  ex  L.  Tarutio 
qui  graece  de  astris  scripsit  (§  195,  6).    Mommsen,  ChronoL'  145. 

10.  On  Cornelius  Balbus  see  §  200, 4.— Otherwise  unknown  is  a  certain  Titius, 
who  is  twice  mentioned  as  an  authority  on  sacerdotal  dress  by  Febtus  205,  2 
offendices  ait  esse  Titius  nodos  quilus  apex  retineatur  et  remittatur.  At  Veranius 
(above  n.  4)  .  .  .  289,  22  Titi(us  autem  ait  quod  ex  lana  fiaC^  sueida  alba  vesti' 
(mentum  dici  rioam  idque  essey  triplex  etc  If  he  were  identical  with  the  one  named 
in  Mace.  8, 11,  5  (Tertius  cum  de  ritu  sacrorum  multa  dissereret,  cf.  MHebtz,  de 
Cinciis  89)  we  should  have  to  assign  him  a  date  later  than  Vergil. 

200.  Other  scholars  were  also  teachers :  such  was  the  influ- 
totial  critic  P.  Valerius  Cato,  who  founded  a  school  and 
who,  in  addition  to  grammatical  works,  wrote  poems  on  mytho- 
logical subjects.  He  lived  in  poor  circumstances.  The  bucolic- 
erotic  poems  Dirae  and  Lydia,  which  have  come  down  to  us 
in  the  alleged  Vergilian  remains,  have  been  without  sufficient 
^reason  attributed  to  Cato.    In  a  similar  position  was  the  sour 
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but  markedly  original  L.  Orbilius  Pupillus  of  Beneventumi 
(a.  640/  114  -c.  737/17),  and  freedmen  such  as  Curtius  Nicias. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  11  P,  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98,  9-B.)  ValeriuB 
Cato,  ut  nonntdli  tradiderunt^  Buraeni  cuiusdam  liberius  ex  Gallia  (cisalpina  ?} :  ip»e 
libello  cut  est  tilulua '  indignatio  ^  (perhaps  in  verse  ?)  ingettuum  ae  nalum  aU  ei  pupUlum 
relidum  etHpie  facUius  licentia  Sullani  temparia  (672/82-674/80)  exutum  patrimonio. 
According  to  this,  as  the  Boman  only  attained  his  majority  in  his  25th  year,  we 
should  fix  the  date  of  Caters  birth  about  654 /1(X):  it  must  not  be  brought  down  too 
late,  as  G.  was  among  Philooomus^  students  (§  148,  8)  and  as  a  teacher  of  the  '  new 
school  ^  of  poets,  he  must  have  been  considerably  senior  to  them.  Cf.  also  §  192,  6. 
Suet.  1.1.  (Cato)  docuU  muUos  et  ncbile$  visusque  eti  per%doneu$  praeceptoTj  maanme  ad 
poeticam  tendetUibtUy  ut  quidem  apparere  vd  his  veraietdU  poUat  *  CcUo  grammatictUj 
Latina  Siren^  qui  aclua  legit  ac  facit  poetas '  (i.e.  he  reads  them  aloud,  cf.  §  41, 1  L  12, 
and  thereby  establishes  their  reputation),  ia  acripait  praeter  gramnuUiooa  libeUoa 
etiam  poemata,  ex  quibua  praecipue  prchantur  Lydia  et  Diana,  Lydiae  Ticida 
(§  213, 1)  meminit  (hence  Suetonius  was  not  himself  acquainted  with  them)  *  Lydia 
doctorum  maxima  cura  liher '  (accordingly  a  work  of  Alexandrine  erudition  like 
Ginna^s  Smyrna  §  218, 8),  Dianae  Cinna  ^  Saecula  permaneat  noatri  Didynna  Catonia^ 
(cf .  I^CHWABE,  obfls.  in  Girin,  Dorp.  1871,  4) :  his  pupils  and  friends  criticised  him 
with  rather  too  much  partiality  (see  Bibaculus  immediately  below).  Suet.  IX 
proceeds :  vixit  ad  extremam  aenectam,  aed  in  aumma  pauperie  et  paene  inopio,  .  .  . 
poatquam  Tuaculana  villa  creditoribua  ceaaerat.  Here  follow  two  epigrams  of 
Bibaculus  (§  192,  4)  on  the  contrast  between  Gato's  needy  outward  circumstances 
(met  .  .  .  CaUmia)  and  his  intellectual  worth :  he  attributes  to  him  tantcmi  aapieniiam 
and  calls  him  unicum  magiatrum^  aummum  grammaticum^  optimum  poetam  ending 
with :  En  cor  Zenodoti,  en  iecur  Craletia !  Gonceming  Gato's  critical  labours  on 
Lucilius  see  §  148,  5 :  Cato  had  been  initiated  in  his  Lucilian  studies  by  Yettius 
Philocomus,  see  §  148,  8.  Gf .  also  Suet,  gramm.  4  Valerium  Catonem^  poetam  aimul 
grammaticumque  notiaaimum,  Ovid  trist.  2,  426  seems  to  allude  to  the  erotic 
subjects  of  his  poems :  et  leve  Comifici  parque  CaUmia  opua.  Gf .  LSchwabe,  quaestt. 
Gatull.  805.    NiPPEBDEY,  op.  491.    Bebok,  Beitr.  z.  lat.  Gramm.  1, 126,  2. 

2.  The  collection  of  the  so-called  Vergilian  ccormina  minora  (§  229, 1)  contains, 
besides  other  matters,  the  Dirae  (188  hex.),  an  imprecation  occasioned  by  the  loss 
of  an  estate  during  the  civil  wars.  As  the  second  part  (v.  104-188)  takes  the  form 
of  a  lament  for  his  beloved  Lydia,  JScaliger,  N&ke  and  others  have  conjectured 
Valerius  Cato  to  be  the  author.  But  neither  Gators  minority  nor  the  Sullan  period 
(n.  1)  tally  with  this  poem,  which  rather  alludes  to  the  agrarian  distributions  of 
a.  718/41.  Cf.  EPHermann,  ges.  Abh.  114.  BMebkel,  on  the  Ibis  p.  864.  It  was 
attributed  to  Vergil  because  he  also  had  lost  his  estate  718/41 ;  but  there  is  no 
further  agreement  between  this  poem  and  Vergil  either  in  mode  of  thought, 
poetic  peculiarities  or  other  circumstances. — Bidbeck  (rOm.  Dicht.  1,  311)  indeed 
takes  Valerius  Cato  for  the  author  of  both  poems,  but  believes  him  to  have  com- 
posed them  only  when  the  agrarian  distribution  of  718/41  again  brought  to  his 
mind  the  injury  which  he  had  suffered  during  the  Sullan  proscription  of  678/81. 
After  forty  years !  But  all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  poem  go  to  prove 
that  it  was  the  reverse  of  such  a  reminiscence.  Moreover  the  immoderation  of 
youth  or  of  undisciplined  grief  betrays  itself  throughout  the  poem,  which  is 
monotonous  and  unpleasing  on  account  of  the  piling  of  one  imprecation  on  another. 
How  different  would  be  the  language  of  a  sexagenarian,  in  whose  memory  the 
recollection  of  a  long-past  sorrow  was  reawakened !  As  the  events  of  the  year 
718/41  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  poem,  the  name  of  Lydia 
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is  the  thin  thread  on  which  Scaliger^s  theory  hangs.  And  here  we  are  warned  to 
be  circumspect  by  the  title  of  the  Indignatio,  which  would  at  once  be  coupled  with 
the  Dirae,  but  that  this  is  precluded  by  the  definite  list  of  contents  given  by  Suet. 
1.1.  FJacobs,  verm.  Sohrr.  5,  689,  saw  that  the  poem  must  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  *  Dirae '  and  *  Lydia  ^ ;  its  strophio  arrangement  marked  by  refrains,  and 
in  the  Bembine  M8.  by  rubricated  initials,  was  discovered  by  KFHerkakn  1.1. 
118 ;  cf.  HKeil,  Haller  ALZ.  1849,  no.  61.  FCGObbel,  de  ephymn.  (CkJtt.  1858)  48 ; 
die  stroph.  Compos,  d.  Dirae,  Warendorf  1861 ;  Valeri  Catonis  carmina,  rec.  notisque 
instruxit  .  .  .  praemissus  est  lib.  de  Dir.  compos,  stroph.  emendatus,  Warendorf 
1865.  There  is  no  certain  trace  of  a  second  speaker  and  alternating  singing ;  the 
Battarus  of  the  Dirae  is  only  the  person  addressed,  and  has  no  further  individu- 
ality ;  the  occasion  and  author  are  evidently  the  same  in  both  poems  (cf .  also  Dir. 
20  with  Lyd.  13) ;  in  the  Dirae,  it  is  stated  that  the  separation  from  Lydia  who 
remains  on  the  estate  (Dir.  41.  89.  95)  renders  its  loss  doubly  painful,  but  the  con- 
nection between  Lydia  and  the  estate  is  not  explained.  Li  the  *  Lydia  *  the  estate 
is  envied  the  possession  of  the  beloved  girl,  whose  unmerited  loss  is  bewailed,  with 
much  display  of  mythological  learning,  and  in  the  sentimental,  effeminate  tone  of 
some  of  the  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  to  the  beginning  of  which  both 
these  poems  clearly  belong. — Editions :  cf.  §  229,  5  in  Bubmakm^s  Anth.  lat.  2,  p. 
649  and  Webnsdorf^s  PLM.  8,  1.  Bee.  et  ill.  GPutsche,  Jena  1828.  VaL  Catonis 
carmina  cum  animadw.  AFNaekii  ;  ace.  .  .  .  de  Y.  C.  eiusque  vita  ao  poesi  .  .  . 
diss.,  Bonn  1847.  Further  in  OBibbeck^s  App.  Vergil.  (Lpz.  1868)  p.  165  (cf.  p.  22. 
50).  MHaupt's  ed.  of  Vergil.,  Lpz.«  1878,  p.  576.  BIhrens  PLM.  2,  78.— Cf. 
OBibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  809.  Criticism:  MSf-HMinr,  Phil.  8,  190;  FCGObbsl, 
ZfGW.  20,  584.  22,  750 ;  Haupt,  op.  8,  618 ;  BEllis,  Joum.  of  philol.  8,  72 ;  Americ. 
ioum.  of  phil.  1887  (on  Vatic.  8269  s.  XV). 

8.  Suet.  gr.  9  L.  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98,  7  B.)  OrhiliuB 
Pupillua  Beneveniatau  .  .  .  primo  apparituram  magislratihus  fecity  deinde  in 
M(tced<mia  comiculoj  mox  equo  meruit^  funetuaque  militia  $tudia  repetiit  .  .  ,\  ac  pro- 
fessua  diu  in  patria  quinquageaimo  demum  anno  Rcmam  consule  Cicerone  (a.  691/68) 
transiit,  docuitque  maiore  fama  quam  emolumento.  namque  iam  pereenex  pauperem 
se  ,  .  ,  quodam  scripio  fcUetur  (see  however  Suet.  gr.  8).  librum  etiam  cui  est  tUulus 
f  pericUogos  (peri  cUogon  Beroaldus,  xepiaKyi/is  Toup)  edidit  continentem  querelas  de 
iniuriie  quae  professorea  neglegentia  aut  an\jbitione  parentum  acciperent  (from  this  is 
probably  taken  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  881,  1  Orbiliue  ^quae  vix  ab  hominibua  conaequi 
posaunt  ^).  fuit  aulem  naturae  aeerhae  .  .  .  etiam  in  diacipuloa^  for  which  he  cites 
Horace  (ep.  2. 1, 71)  and  Domitius  Marsus  (§  248, 1).  ac  ne  principum  quidem  virorum 
inaectatione  abatinuit,  .  .  .  vixit  prope  ad  centeaimum  aetatia  annum  (§  192,  6)  .  .  . 
atatua  eiua  Beneventi  oatenditur  in  Capitolio  .  .  .  marmorea  habitu  aedentia  ac  palliati 
appoaitia  duobua  acriniia,  reliquit  filium  OrbUium  et  ipaum  grammaticum  prqfeaaorem. 
Mention  of  passages  in  his  works  ib.  4  and  8.  Cf.  §  159,  6.  Many  writers  (Beibio, 
NiPPERDEY,  ThSchmid,  Phil.  11,  54  and  others)  consider  him  to  be  the  gramma- 
ticorum  equiium  doctiaaimua,  whose  acerbity  is  by  Horace  sat.  1, 10,  4  contrasted 
with  the  refinement  and  mild  judgment  of  Valerius  Cato  (§  148,  5).— AGLanoe, 
verm.  Schrr.  182. 

4.  Suet,  gramm.  14  Curtiua  Nicia  cMaeait  Cn,  Pompeio  et  C,  Memmio;  aed  cum 
codicilloa  Memmi  et  Pompei  uxorem  de  atupro  pertuliaaet  proditua  ab  ea  Pompeium 
offendit  domoque  ei  interdictum  eat,  fuit  et  Ciceronia  familiaria  (in  support  of  which 
he  quotes  his  epp.  ad  Dolabellam  [=fam.  9, 10,  1  where  he  says  Niciam  noatrum] 
and  ad  Att.  12,  26,  2  of  a.  709/45  noati  Niciae  noatri  imbecUlitatem,  moUitiam,  con- 
auetudinem  victua),    huiua  de  Lucilio  libroa  (cf.  §  148,  5)  etiam  Santra  comprobat. 
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201.  The  Stoic  system  was  ennobled  by  Cato  the  Younger 
(a.  669/96-708/46)  who  openly  professed  it  and  realised  its  prin- 
ciples in  his  words,  life,  and  death.  The  rigidity  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy  was  in  perfect  agreement  with  the  unyielding  ob- 
stinacy of  Cato's  character,  which  was  inseparable  firom  a  certain 
onesidedness  and  narrowness  of  mind. 

1.  M.  Porcins  Cato,  the  great-grandson  of  Censoriua,  was  bom  659/d5,  trib. 
pleb.  692/62,  praetor  700/54,  and  died  by  his  own  hand  at  Utioa  after  the  battle 
of  Thapsus,  in  April  708/46.  Though  wanting  in  political  acumen  and  mental 
energy^  he  deserves  great  respect  for  his  faithfulness,  firmness  and  unselfishness  in 
serving  the  cause  of  the  Bepublic.  Cf.  Plutabch^s  Cato  minor,  which  is  probably 
derived  from  Paetus  Thrasea  (§  299,  7).  His  character  is  delineated  in  Sall.  Catil. 
74.  Vellei.  2,  85,  2  is  exaggerated ;  cf.  Dbumamn,  GB.  5, 158.  PBE.  5, 1911,  20. 
HK5CHLY,  ak.  VortrOge  1,  58.  HWabtmann,  Leben  d.  Cato  v.  Utica,  Zttr.  185a 
MoMMSEN,  BG.  8*,  459.    FDGeblach,  Cato  der  JOngere,  Bas.  1866. 

2.  Erroneously  Hirbon.  Eus.  Chron.  on  a.  Abr.  1948  (Amand.  1949)=685/69. 
M,  Porciui  CcUo  ttoicua  philosophus  agnotcitur,  Cic.  Brut.  118  Btoid  .  .  .  traducti  a 
dUputando  <id  dicendum  inopet  reperiuntur.  unum  excipio  Catanem^  in  quo  perfectUaimo 
8toico  aummam  doquentiam  non  desiderem.  119  habet  a  stoicis  id  quod  ab  illis  pe- 
tendum  fuHj  ted  dicere  didicit  a  dicendi  magiairia  eorumque  more  ae  exercuit,  leg.  8, 
40  nee  eat  umquam  longa  oratume  utendum^  niai  aut  peccante  aenatu  .  .  .  ioUi  diem  utile 
eat  aut  cum  tanta  cauaa  eat  ut  opua  ait  oratoria  copia  ;  .  .  .  quorum  generum  in  utroque 
magnua  noater  Cato  eat.  For  the  use  which  he  made  of  philosophy  see  §  50, 4.  Quiht. 
11, 1,  86  Cato  eloquena  aenator  fuiL  Plut.  Cato  min.  5  6  Xbyot  ptapdif  fih  oddh^  o66i 
KOfi^p  elx«'  ^XX'  ^  6p$iot  Kal  weptwtiff'fjs  koI  rpax^s,  ib.  28  roOrop  ia&pop  &p  Kdrwp  elirc 
dia<ni)i^€<r0a{  0a^t  t6p  \Ayw  (the  speech  against  the  Catilinarians),  as  he  says  that  the 
cos.  Cicero  caused  it  to  be  taken  down  in  writing,  if  indeed  tfiis  be  not  a  confusion 
with  the  speech  attributed  to  him  by  Sallust  (Catil.  52);  cf.  Vellei.  2,  85,  8. 
FSchneider,  de  Catone  Uticensi  oratore,  ZfAW.  1848,  112.  Cato  wrote  iambics 
(ry  TiKpf  vpo<rxj)>ri<^^^<^^  ^^^  '-A./JXt^^xou)  against  Metellus  Scipio,  who  had  deprived 
him  of  his  bride,  see  Plut.  Cat.  min.  7.  The  only  composition  by  him  which  we 
possess  is  his  letter  to  Cicero  a.  704/50,  fam.  15,  5. 

8.  Plin.  NH.  7,  118.  Uticenaia  Cato  unum  ex  tribunatu  mUitum  (a.  687/67) 
jihilosophum^  alierum  ex  Cypria  legatione  (a.  696/58)  deportavU  (to  Bome).  He  was 
very  intimate  with  the  Stoic  philosophers  Antipatros  of  Tyre  (Plut.  4),  Athenodoros 
(ib.  10  and  16),  Apollonides  (ib.  65  sq.),  but  also  with  the  Peripatetic  Demetrios 
(ib.)  and  with  Philostratos  (ib.  57). 

4.  Immediately  on  his  death  Cato^s  character  became  a  subject  of  political 
controversy ;  see  §  180,  5.  195,  7.  215,  2.  220,  8.  But  even  under  the  Julian  dynasty 
the  opposition  delighted  in  glorifying  Cato  and  his  death  both  in  verse  and  in 
prose ;  see  AL.  897  sqq.  PLM.  4,  58. 

202.  The  most  distinguished  orators  of  this  period  were 
especially  M.  Calidius,  one  of  the  pioneers  and  chief  represent- 
atives of  the  new  Attic  school,  and  the  talented  but  profligate 
C.  Memmius,  who  also  attempted  metrical  composition  and  is 
known  through  his  connection  with  Lucretius  and  Catullus.    As 
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speakers  may  be  mentioned  0.  Manilius  and  P.^  Sestius,  M. 
Claudius  Marcellns,  M.  Favonius  and  the  well-known  enemy  of 
Cicero,  P.  Clodius. 

1.  HiEBON.  Ens.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1958=680/64  ApoUodorus  Fergamenus  (cf. 
§  44, 10)  .  .  .  praeceptar  Calidii  et  Auguati;  ib.  1960-697/57  M,  Calidius  orator 
clarus  habetur  (he  was  at  that  time  praetor,  Cic.  p.  red.  in  sen.  22.  Cass.  Dio  89, 11), 
qui  heUopostea  civili  (a.  707/47)  Caesarianoi  partes  $ecutu8  (cf.  Gaes.  b.  c  1,  2),  cum 
togeUam  €hUliam  regerety  Flacentiae  cbiiL  Unsuccessful  candidature  for  the  consul- 
ship a.  704/50  (LMoLL,  de  tempp.  epp.  Cic,  Berl.  1888  p.  1).  A  minute  description 
of  his  characteristics  as  an  orator  in  Cic.  Brut.  274-278,  in  which  one  feels  that 
Cicero  is  stating  his  case  against  an  important  representative  of  the  rival  school 
(see  p.  67.  246).  Here  we  road  e.g. :  non  fuit  orator  unua  e  multia,  potiua  inter  muUot 
prope  eingularia  fuUj  ita  reconditas  eocquisiUuque  tententias  mollis  et  pellucens  vesti^fot 
orotic  .  .  .  accedebat  ordo  rerum  plenus  artis^  ttctio  liberalisj  totumque  dicendi  pUtci- 
dum  et  sanum  genus.  .  .  .  aberat  .  .  .  ilia  laus  qua  permoveret  atque  incitaret  animoSy 
quam  plurimum  pdUere  diximus,  nee  erat  %dla  vis  atque  oontentio.  Here  too  Cicero 
ridicules  the  negligent,  weak  and  listless  tone  (torn  solute,  tarn  leniter,  tam  osci- 
tanter)  of  the  accusations  of  Calidius  (cf.  Cael.  ap.  Cic.  fam.  8,  9,  5  Calidius  in 
aceusatione  satis  frigidus).  Cf.  Vellbi.  2,  86,  2.  Quint.  12,  10,  11  (subtUitas),  89. 
Speeches  by  him :  in  Q.  Gallium  ambitus  reum  (690/64 ;  cf.  AEussneb,  comment, 
petit.  1872, 21 ;  two  fragments  from  this  Fest.  809, 81.  Non.  206, 27 ;  Cicero  defended 
the  accused.  Brut.  277.  Asoom.  p.  78,  29  K-S.) ;  de  domo  Ciceroius  (697/57 ;  §  179, 
80.  Quint.  10,  1,  28) ;  pro  M.  Aemilio  Scauro  (700/54,  he  was  for  the  defence, 
with  five  others,  amongst  whom  was  Cicero,  see  §  180, 1,  c ;  Ascon.  p.  18, 10) ;  pro 
libertate  Tenediorum  (700/54  with  Cicero,  Bibulus,  Favonius,  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  2) ; 
pro  se  ambitus  reo  against  two  Gkdlii,  who  took  their  revenge  for  a  former  prosecu- 
tion (708/51,  Cael.  ap.  Cic.  fam.  8,  4, 1.  8,  9,  5  Ccdidius  in  defensione  sua  disertissi- 
will*).  Cf.  PEE.  2,  74.  8,  644.  HMeyeb,  oratt  fr.«  486.  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  12, 
888.867.  EBohde,  BhM.  41, 176.    OHarneckee,  JX  125,  607. 

2.  Cic  Brut.  247  C,  Memmius  L,  /.  (the  surname  Gemdlus  is  incorrect,  see 
BBobghesi,  oeuvr.  1, 152.  Mommsen,  rOm.  MtLnzw.  597)  perfectus  litteris,  sed  graecis, 
fastidiosus  sane  UUinarum ;  argutus  orcUor  verbisque  duleisj  sed  fugiens  non  modo 
dicendi  verum  etiam  cogitandi  laborem.  Tet  his  erotic  poems  (§  81,  1 ;  cf.  Ovid. 
trist.  2, 488  Memmi  carmen)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  Greek.  He  was  a  trib. 
pL  688/66.  As  praetor  (696/58)  he  opposed  Caesar,  but  was  subsequently  gained 
over  by  him  (Suet.  lul.  78  G^ai  Memmi,  cuius  asperrimis  orationibus  non  minore 
acerbitate  rescripsertU,  etiam  suffragator  mox  in  pelitione  consulcUus  fuit).  He  was 
propraetor  in  Bithynia  a.  Gd7lb7  sq.,  when  Helvius  Cinna  apd  Catullus  were  in 
his  cohors  (§  218,  2.  214,  4),  a.  701/58  he  was  accused  of  ambitus  when  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship ;  he  then  went  to  Greece  into  exile  and  there  died  about  705/49. 
PBE.  4, 1755,  a  Mommsen,  MtLnzw.  597.  Cf.  below  p.  855  1.  4  from  the  end. 
FB(ockemOlleb),  Grenzboten  1869  2, 129. 

8.  C.  Manilius,as  trib.  pi.  688/66  the  author  of  the  lex  Manilla,  for  which 
Livy  made  him  deliver  a  contio  bona  (Liv.  ep.  100.)    PBE.  4, 1482,  6. 

4.  P.  Sestius,  quaestor  691/63,  tr.  pL  697/57,  propraetor  in  Cilicia  a.  704/50 
(Plut.  Brut.  4),  afterwards  on  Caesar^s  side.  On  the  tediousness  of  his  speech 
against  Antius  in  a  causa  civilis  see  Catullus  44,  10.  Cicero,  who  defended  him 
a.  698/56  (see  §  179,82),  thought  little  of  his  talents  (IduHrrris  Plut.  Cic.  26;  nihil 
umquam  legi  scHptum  <niJTiw5i<rrepoy,  Att.  7, 17,  2).    PBE.  6,  1128,  6. 

B.L.  A  A 
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5.  M.  Clandius  Marcellus,  cos.  708/51  (Cass.  Dio  40,  58  dXX'  6  re  lAdpKeXKos  6 
"iidpKOi  Kol  6  'Pou0of  6  ^ovXtIkios  [§  174,  2],  6  /jl^p  Sib.  r-fiv  rGnf  wSfua^  i^iwetplaPj  6  Si  hiii 
'Hfl'  ruv  \6y<av  Sivafup  ipiOfiffOLv)^  f  709 /^ ;  also  praised  as  an  orator  Brut.  248,  special 
prominence  being  given  to  the  fact  that  he  took  Cicero  as  his  model.  He  is 
accordingly  included  in  the  small  number  of  living  orators  who  are  there  men- 
tioned (see  §  182,  8,  1).  Cf.  besides  §  179,  41.  PBE.  4,  1620,  12.— L.Herennius 
Balbus,  a  joint  prosecutor  of  M.  Caelius  (698/56.  Cic.  pCael.  25)  and  one  of  the 
prosecutors  of  Milo  (702/52.    Ascon.  p.  35  Or.  80  K.-S.). 

6.  P.  Clodius  Pulcher,  quaestor  a.  693/61,  tr.  pi.  696/58,  f  702/52  ;  see  Dru- 
MANN,  GB.  2,  199.  CWElberlino,  de  P.  CI.  P.,  Copenh.  1889.  IGentile,  Clodio  e  , 
Ciceix>ne,  Milan  1876.  Cic.  pCaeL  27  P.  Clodius  .  .  .  cum  inflammattu  ageret  .  .  . 
voce  maxima^  tamelsi  probaham  eius  doquentianiy  tamen  non  pertime8cebam\  tdiquol 
enim  in  causis  eum  videram  fruatra  liligantem,  A.  700/54  he  appeared  as  the 
prosecutor  of  Procilius  and  the  defender  of  M.  Scaurus. 

7.  M.  Favonius  (DRUMAhTf,  GB.  8,  82.  PBE.  8, 437),  aedile  701/58,  praetor 
705/49,  t  712/42,  the  servile  imitator  of  the  younger  Cato  (§  201),  a  man  who  was 
offensive  alike  to  friend  and  foe,  is  frequently  mentioned  as  an  orator.  Cic.  Att. 
2, 1,  9  aocuMvU  Ncuicam  (694/60)  honeste  (SHBimkes  reads  thus :  the  MSS.  have 
inhonesU)  ac  moUate  (Malaspina  thus :  the  MSS.  modeate)  tamen  dixit  ila  ul  JRhodi 
videretur  molia  potiua  quam  Mdoni  operam  dediaae,  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  2  (pro  Tenediorum 
libertale  700/54 ;  see  §  202,  1).  Probably  it  is  he  who  is  also  referred  to  in  Gell. 
15,  8,  where  a  passage  against  luxury  is  given  ex  oratione  Fctvorini,  veteris  or<Uoria^ 
non  indiaerti  viri^  delivered  by  him  cum  legem  Liciniam  de  aumpiu  minuendo  nteuit : 
this  then  would  not  be  the  lex  Licinia  sumptuaria  mentioned  above  §  141, 7  1. 18. 
148, 1 1. 18,  but  rather  the  lex  Licinia  Pompeia,  which  was  brought  forward  699/55 
but  subsequently  withdrawn  by  its  proposers  (Cass.  Dio.  89,  87). 

203.  T.  Lucretius  Oarus  (probably  bom  668/96,  died  IB 
Oct.  699/55),  in  his  didactic  poem  de  rerum  natura  in  six  books 
treated  of  physics,  psychology  and  (though  briefly)  of  Epi- 
curean Ethics.  Though  it  must  be  conceded  that  it  was  no 
happy  idea  to  embody  in  poetry  such  a  dry  and  mechanical 
doctrine,  yet  his  devoted  attachment  to  his  lord  and  master 
Epicurus,  the  noble  apostolic  inspiration  with  which  he  preaches 
the  Epicurean  creed  as  the  means  of  salvation  from  the  darkness 
of  superstition,  the  honest  zeal  with  which  he  impugns  false 
idols,  the  fervent  tone  of  deep  conviction  in  which  he  promises  to 
set  men  free  from  the  fear  of  the  gods,  of  their  own  passions  and 
of  death,  and  to  bestow  on  them  truth  and  inward  peace,  all 
this  is  elevating  to  witness.  The  mental  power  and  perseverance 
evinced  in  his  struggle  with  his  hard  subject-matter  deserve 
indeed  the  greatest  admiration.  In  many  passages  the  poet's 
high  genius  breaks  through  all  the  fetters  of  his  original  design. 
As  if  for  relief  from  his  severe  abstract  reasoning,  he  often 
pauses  to  introduce,  with  happy  eflfect,  picturesque  illustrations 
from  nature  and  human  life.      Still  the  tone  pervading  the 
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whole  work  is  sad  and  mournful  and  in  many  passages  even 
bitter.  The  poet  makes  ns  feel  the  disappointed  hopes  and  the 
painful  intellectual  struggles,  which  he  has  gone  through.  The 
style  is  unequal :  often  heavy,  cramped  and  stiflF,  but  as  often 
vivid,  striking  and  trenchant,  sUetim^  of  glowing  vehemence, 
sometimes  of  a  ruggedness  which  possesses  a  peculiar  attraction  ; 
in  spite  of  all  defects,  the  performance  of  a  master  of  language. 
His  mode  of  thought  and  writing  was  averse  to  his  own  time 
and  directed  to  a  better  past ;  hence  he  received  little  attention 
in  his  own  age ;  and  though  later  writers  were  greatly  influenced 
by  him,  antiquity  was  never  able  to  realise  the  grandeur  and 
sublimity  of  this  figure  among  the  poets.  Many  peculiarities 
of  the  work  should  be  explained  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  completed  and  edited  by  the  author  himself. 

1.  HisnoNTM.  Euseb.  Chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1922  (thus  Amand.  and  Freh. :  ad  a. 
1928  Bern.)  a  659/95  T,  Lucretius  poeta  niucitur^  qui  postea  amatorio  poculo  in 
furorem  verauSj  cum  etliquot  libroa  per  itU^rwMa  inaaniite  conscripsisset^  quos  postea 
Cicero  emendavUy  propria  se  manu  interfecU  anno  aetatis  XLIIII  (therefore  708/51) 
Jerome  has  probably  in  this  case,  as  he  frequently  does,  fixed  the  date  of  birth 
too  late  by  a  year,  see  Marx  1.1. 189.  Don  at.  vita  Vergil.  2  implies  a  d  liferent 
date  for  his  death :  usque  ad  virilem  togam  quam  XVII  (correctly  XV)  anno  natali 
auo  (15  Oct.)  accepit  isdem  illis  consulibus  iterum  duobus  quibus  erat  natus  (that  is 
to  say  699/55,  Cn.  Pompeio  II.  and  M.  Licinio  Orasso  II),  evenitque  ut  eo  ipso  die 
Lucretius  poeta  decederet,  and  this  explicit  statement  going  back  to  Suetonius 
certainly  may  be  accepted  with  confidence..  In  favour  of  this  date  may  be 
alleged  that  Cicero^s  words  on  Lucretius  in  a.  709/54  (vid.  n.  2),  relative  to  his 
edition  of  the  poem,  presuppoea  the  poeVs  death.  Therefore  anno  aetatis  XLIIII 
must  be  wrong :  L.  must  have  died  in  his  42nd  year.  In  the  Munich  MS.  14429 
8.  X  we  find  the  notice :  Titus  Lucretius  poeta  nascitur  sub  consulibus,  anil  xx  u. 
//  afi  Virgilium,  Attempts  at  elucidation  by  HUsener,  BhM.  22,  444 ;  23,  678 ; 
further  arguments  concerning  the  date  of  his  birth  and  death  FPolle,  Phil.  25, 
499.  26, 660.  HSauppe,  quaestt.  Lucret.  GOtt.  1880,  8.  JWoltjkb,  J  J.  129,  184  and 
esp.  FMabx,  BhM.  48,  186. 

That  Lucretius  lost  his  reason  and  committed  suicide  in  that  state,  is 
quite  credible,  considering  the  frame  of  mind  which  appears  in  the  poem 
There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assimiption .  (of  Teuffel  among  others)  that  this 
terrible  end  was  merely  invented  for  the  atheisjt  by  believers.  One  involuntarily 
compares  the  similar  fate  of  Tasso,  Holderlin,  Lenau,  FBaimund.  FHebbel 
ALindner  and  others.  The  cause  assigned,  for  his  malady,  the  love-philtre,  is 
about  as  preposterous  as  similar  empirical  opinions  to  account  for  diseases  at  the 
present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  probably  a  germ  of  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  Lucretius  wrote  cdiquot  libros  per  intervaUa  ttuaittae. — Of  the  rest  of 
the  poet^s  life  we  know  nothing,  as  Lucretius  is  quite  silent  concerning  himself. 
Of  his  contemporaries  he  only  mentions  Memmius,  to  whom  he  dedicates  his  work  : 
1,  26  te  sodam  (Venus,  whom  the  atheist  inconsistently  invokes)  studeo  scribendis 
versUms  esse,  quoa  ego  de  rerum  natura  pangere  conor  Memmiadae  nostro,  quern  tu^ 
dMf  tempore  in  omni  omnibus  omatum  vcluisti  excdUre  rdtus  (Venus  crowned  by 
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Cnpido  is  fonnd  on  coins  of  the  Memmii,  HSauppk,  Phil.  22, 182).  Memmins  is 
usually  identified  with  the  one  mentioned  above  §  202,  2.  Prom  his  mode  of 
mentioning  Memmius,  and  from  the  cc^nomen  Cams  which  is  otherwise  unknown 
in  the  gens  Lucretia  (it  is  altogether  doubtful  GIL.,  9, 1867),  it  is  a  probable  in- 
ference that  Lucretius  was  not  of  good  birth,  but  perhaps  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
or  an  emancipated  slave.  PMabx  in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  spec.,  Bonn  1881,  p.  8. 
— AKahkengiksser,  JJ.  181,  59.  SBrahdt,  JJ.  131,  601.  He  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  new  school  of  Boman  poets  (Gato,  Catullus  etc.),  as  is  sufficiently  evident 
from  his  peculiarities  of  style  and  metre  (n.  5). — His  portrait  on  a  gem  (impronte 
gemm.  del  Instit.  2,  78 ;  bulL  1831,  112)  ?  engraved  as  frontispiece  in  Munro^s 
edition  :  Bernouilli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  285. 

2.  By  Cicero  Jerome  (see  n.  1  L  4)  no  doubt  meant  the  famous  orator  and  not 
his  brother  Quintus,  nor  is  there  any  other  argument  in  favour  of  the  latter.  At 
most  doubts  might  be  raised  against  the  credibility  of  the  whole  story  (see  KGheisss, 
de  w.  in  Lucr.  repetitis  46)  on  account  of  Gicero^s  absolute  silence,  seeing  that  it  is 
by  no  means  a  failing  of  his  to  be  silent  on  his  own  performances ;  he  never  quotes 
Lucretius.  Cicero's  opinion  on  Lucretius :  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  9,  8  (a.  700/54)  Lucrdi 
poemata  (cf.  Gell.  1,  21,  5  tit  carmintbus  Lucreti  and  Vellei.  2,  36,  2)  id  »cribi$  Ua 
tunt :  mtdiis  luminibus  ingenii,  mtdtcte  tamen  artUj  Le.  *  I  agree  with  your  view  that 
<even  though  the  work  as  a  whole  leaves  much  to  be  desired^  yet  there  are  many 
instances  of  genius  in  it,  and  the  art  displayed  throughout  is  very  considerable.* 
The  passage  has  been  needlessly  cumbered  with  emendations.  The  words  immedi- 
ately following  in  Cicero,  which  according  to  the  MSS.  refer  to  Sallust's  Empedo- 
clea  (192, 1),  are  made  by  many  writers,  by  alterations  in  the  text,  to  apply  to 
Lucretius :  ted  cum  ^ebok  adds  ad  umbilicumy  veneris  (Jinierit  MHebtz),  virum 
te  putabo;  8i  SaUuttii  Empedodea  legeris,  hominem  non  puiabo.  On  the  whole  of  this 
passage  see  FPolle,  Phil.  25,  501.  Bergk,  op.  1,  425.  Vahlen,  ind.  lect.  1881/82, 
8.  HNettleship,  Joum.  of  phil.  13,  85.  IKubik,  diss.  Vindobon.  1,  841.  At  all 
events,  Cicero's  part  was  not  very  important,  and  it  might  almost  seem  that  he  was 
half  ashamed  of  being  sponsor  to  such  a  dangerous  work.  His  action  does  not  go 
very  far  to  confirm  the  otherwise  dubious  assertion  (ap.  Plin.  ep.  3, 15, 1)  M.  Tullium 
mira  benignitate  poetarum  ingenia  /avisse.  It  would  be  more  just  from  Lucretius' 
imitations  of  Cicero's  Aratea  (see  Munbo  on  Lucr.  5,  619)  to  infer  the  existence  of 
a  certain  connection  between  the  two.  See  also  Nep.  Att.  12,  4  quern  post  Lucretii 
Catullifjue  mortem  multo  eLegarUissimum  poetam  nostram  tulUse  aetatem  etc.  Ovid. 
am.  1,  15,  23.  trist.  2,  425.  Vitruv.  9,  3.  Vellei.  2,  36,  2  auctores  carminum  Varro- 
nem  ac  Lucretium.  Quint.  10,  1,  87.  Mcicer  et  Lucretius  legendi  quidem^  aed  non  ut 
phrasin^  i.e.  corpus  eloquenticte^  faciant.  elegantes  in  sua  quisque  materioy  sed  alter 
humiliSy  alter  (Lucr.)  difficilis,  Stat.  silv.  2,  7,  76,  docti  furor  arduus  Lucreii. 
Horace  shows  his  acquaintance  with  Lucretius  in  several  passages  in  his  Satires, 
e.g.  1,  1, 13  (Lucr.  2, 104.  5,  164).  118  (Lucr.  3,  938).  1,  3, 38  (Lucr.  4,  1153).  1,  5, 101 
(Lucr.  5,  82).  1,  6,  4  (Lucr.  3, 1028).  18  (Lucr.  3,  69).  ep.  1,  16,  38  (Lucr.  2,  1005). 
c.  1,  26, 6  (Lucr.  4,  2).  Even  c.  4,  7,  15  the  bonus  Ancus  (Lucr.  8,  1025)  is  again 
found.  E.  GoBEL,  ZfoG.  8,  421.  JAEeisacker,  Hor.  u.  sein  Verb,  zu  Lucr.,  Bresl. 
1873.  AWeingartneb,  de  Horatio  Lucretii  imitatore,  Halle  1874.  Gell.  1,  21,  7 
non  verba  sola,  sed  versus  prope  totos  et  locos  quoque  Lucreti  plurimos  sectatum  esse 
Vergilium  videmus.  GL  §  228,  6  in  fin.  So  too  Vergil  G.  2,  490  sqq.  may  be 
supposed  to  think  especially  of  Lucretius.  BWOhler,  d.  Einfluss  d.  Lucr.  auf 
die  Dichter  d.  august.  Zeit.  I  (Vergil),  Greifsw.  1876.  Influence  on  Ovid,  see 
AZinoerle,  Ovids  Verh&ltn.  2, 12  ;  more  considerable  on  Manilius  (§  ^3,  5  ad  fin.). 
The   archaists  of   the  1st  century  of  the  Christian  era  preferred  Lucretius  to 
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Vergil  (Tag.  dial.  28).  JJesskh,  tlber  Lucr.  nnd  sein  Yerh&ltnis  zu  Catull  (c.  64) 
nnd  Spftteren  (esp.  Amobius),  Kiel  1872.  Cf.  §  214,  6.  On  the  use  made  of 
Lucretius  by  the  Panegyrists  see  SBrandt,  BhM.  88,  606. — On  the  chronology  of 
the  work :  book  4  must  have  been  written  after  685/69 :  for  in  4, 78  sqq.  is  men- 
tioned the  covering  over  of  the  theatre  with  vela,  which  first  occurred  in  that 
year ;  b.  6  after  695/59 :  for  6,  109  are  mentioned  the  carhasina  vda  covering  the 
theatre,  which  were  only  introduced  at  that  time  (Plin.  NH.  19,  23).  Cf.  FMarx 
in  the  exercitat.  gramm.  spec.  18.    SBranot,  J  J.  181,  601. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  work.  The  deepest  veneration  for  Epicurus-:  8,  8  te 
iequoTj  o  Qraiae  gentia  decua  ...  (9)  tu  peUer^  et  rerum  inventor  .  .  .  tuisque  ex, 
inclutej  cJiartis^  ftoriferU  tU  apes  in  stUtibua  €imnia  libantf  omnia  not  itidem  depasci- 
mur  aurea  dicta,  aurea  perpetua  semper  dignianma  vita.  Sympathy  with  Empe- 
dokles :  1,  729  nil  tamen  hoc  (Emp.)  habuisse  (Siciliam)  viro  praedariue  i/nae  .  .  ut 
vix  humana  videatur  atirpe  creatua.  Allusion  to  Ennius :  1,  117..  Lucretius  is  so 
firmly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrine  that  he  looks  upon  the  errors  of 
others  with  compassion  and  self-congratulation  (2,  7-18),  and  he  is  so  certain  of 
the  merit  of  his  enterprise  that  he  is  engaged  on  it  night  and  day  (1, 148.  4,  966 
sq.)  and  forgets  all  the  difficulties  of  his  subject  (1,  418  sqq.  921)  and  the  treat- 
ment of  it  in  Latin  (propter  egeatatem  patrii  aermonia  1,  140.  882.  8,  261),  in  the 
hope  of  renown  (1,  922),  which  he  claims  with  charming  naivete  primum  quod 
magnia  doceo  de  rebua  et  artia  relligionum  (cf.  68  sqq.  84  sqq.  2,  44,  where  mortia 
limorea  are  mentioned)  animoa  nodia  exaoLvere  pergo  ;  deinde  qtutd  obacura  de  re 
tarn  lucida  pango  earmina,  mua€ieo  conHngena  cuncta  lep&re  (1,  980-988) ;  and  ^Iso 
on  account  of  the  novelty  of  his  attempt  (1,  926  avia  Pieridum  peragro  loea 
nuUiua  ante  trita  ado  iuwUque  novoa  decerpere  florea,  cf.  2,  1028  sqq.),  which  should 
be  understood  only  in  reference  to  Roman  literature.  A  certain  melancholy  per- 
vades his  whole  system,  see  e.  g.  8^  870-977  and  other  passages.  JBe  is  acker,  der 
Todesgedanke  .  .  bes.  bei  Epikur  und  Lucretius,  Treves  1862.  His  instincts  are 
attested  by  many  touching  descriptions  of  scenes  of  human  life  (1,  988  sqq.  2, 
1168  sqq.  8,  907  sqq.  5,  228  sqq.)  and  of  nature  (2,  29  sqq.  144  sqq.  852  sqq.). 

4.  Authorities  and  system.  Chief  fund  of  information  on  the  Epicurean 
philosophy  :  Epicurea  ed.  HUskneb,  Lps*  1887.  FALanoe,  Gesch.  des  Ma- 
terialismus' 1,  99.  189.  JBBoteb,  les  arguments  du  mat^rialisme  dans  L.,  Par. 
1888.  IBbuns,  Lucrez-Studien,  Freib.  1884.  FSiemebing,  quaestt.  Lucrett., 
KOnigsb.  1867  II.  JWoltjeb,  Lucr.  philosophia  cum  fontibus  oomparata,  Gronin- 
gen  1877.  FBockeicOllbb,  Studd.  za  Lucr.  u.  Epik.,  Stade  1877.  GLohmamm, 
quaestt.  Lucr.  (cap.  II  de  rations  inter  Lucr.  et  Epic),  Brunswick  1882.  PBusch, 
de  Posidonio  Lucretii  auctore  (in  b.  6),  Greifsw.  1882 ;  Lucr.  u.  die  Lsonomie,  JJ. 
188,  777.  EHallieb,  Lucr.  oarm.  e  fragmentis  Empedoclis  adumbratum,  Jena 
1^7.  ABlsTLEiN,  quid  L.  debuerit  Empedocli,  Schleusingen  1875.  JMasbov,  the 
atomic  theory  of  L.,  Lond.  1884.  WHMallock,  introd.  to  Lucr.,  Lond.  1876. 
J Veitch,  Lucr.  and  the  Atomic  theory,  Glasg.  1875.  ABrieobe,  de  atomorum  Epi- 
curearum  motu  principali,  in  the  phil.  Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,.  215.  ThBind- 
SEiL,  quaestt.  Lucr.,  Anclam  1867 ;  de  omnis  infinitate  ap.  Lucr^  Eschwege  1870. 
WH<)B8CHELMAVN,  observatt.  Lucr.  alterae.  Lips.  1877  (on  the  inane  in  Lucr.; 
also  GTeichm^lleb,  BhM.  88,  810).  CGneisse,  das  omne  bei  L.,  JJ..  121,  887»^ 
FHOfeb,  zur  Lehre  von  der  Sinneswahmehmung  in  Lucr.  IV,  Stendal  1872. 
AJBbisackeb,  quaestiones  Lucr.,  Bonn  1847;  Epicuri  de  animorum  natura  doc- 
trina  a  Lucretio  tractata,  Cologne  1855.  MEichneb,  adnott.  ad  Lucr.  .  .  .  de 
animae  natura  doctrinam,  Berl.  1884.  HHempel,  die  Ethik  des  L.,  Salzwedel  1872. 
Dibbitbch,  d.  Sittenlehre  des  L.,  Ostrowo  1886. 
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5.  Diction  and  metre.  FWAltenbubg,  de  nsa  antiqaae  locntionis  in  Lncr., 
Gk>tha  1857.  CWFProll,  de  formis  antiquis  Lucr.,  Breel.  1859.  BSchubebt,  de 
Lncr.  verborum  formatione,  Halle  1865.  BBoutebwek,  Lncr.  qnaestiones  gramm. 
et  crit.,  Halle  1861.  FWHoltze,  syntaxis  Lucr.  lineamenta,  Lps.  1868.  HKsllkh, 
de  verbb.  c.  praeposs.  compositis  ap.  L.,  Halle  1880.  EBeichenhabt,  d.  subordi- 
nierenden  cans.  Conjj.  bei  L.  I,  Frankenthal  1881 ;  II  BlfbayrGW.  18,  98 ;  der  Inf. 
bei  L.,  Act.  Erlang.  4,  457.  KGNi:i88E  (on  pobro),  JJ.  128,  489.  FPollb,  de  artis 
vocabulis  (philosophical  technical  terms)  qnibusdam  Lucr.,  Bresd.  1866. 
GGLStIdleb,  de  sermone  Lucr.,  Jena  1869.  EKrastsch,  de  abundant!  dicendi 
genere  Lucr.,  Berl.  1881.  JVahlen,  obes.  quaed.  sermonis  Lucr.,  BerL  VorL-Verz. 
1881  f.  CWoLFP,  de  Lucr.  vocabulis  singularibus,  Halle  1878.  FSchbobtbb,  die 
Conditionals&tze  des  L.,  Jena  1874.  GKOhn,  quaestt.  Lucr.  gramm.  et  metr.,  Bresl. 
1869.  EBOchel,  de  re  metrica  Lucr.,  HOxter  1874.  ThBibt,  hist,  hexametri  lat, 
Bonn  1876,  20. 

6.  Incompleteness  (gaps,  repetitions,  ambiguous  constructions),  etc.  As  to  the 
extent  of  this  and  the  care  of  the  editor,  opinions  differ  (see  HPurmanv,  JJ.  67, 
658.  FPoLLB,  Phil.  25,  508),  but  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  itself  or  the 
greater  polish  of  the  early  books  (2-8)  when  compared  with  the  others.  FBocke- 
MtJLLER,  Stud,  zu  Lucr.  u.  Epikur  (Stade  1877)  1, 17.  HStObenbubo,  de  Lucr.  libro 
primo,  acta  Lips.  2,  867.  FNeumann,  de  interpolationibus  Lucr.,  Halle  1875. 
AForbiger,  de  L.  carmine  a  scriptore  serioris  aetatis  pertractato,  Lps.  1824. 
AKannenoiesseb,  de  L.  versibus  transponendis,  G^tt.  1878.  KGveisse,  de  versibus 
in  JJucr.  carmine  repetiti&,  Strassb.  1878.  GLohmamn  (n.  4)  p.  8  de  repetitionibus. 
ThTohte,  JJ.  119,  541.— On  the  Proemium  (of  b.  1)  see  JVahlek,  Berl.  SBer.  1878, 
479.    HSauppe,  quaestt.  Lucr.  1880, 11.    FSusemihl,  Greifsw.  1884 ;  Phil.  44, 745. 

7.  On  Lucretius  and  his  work  see  e.g.  LGbasbeboeb,  de  Lucr.  carmine,  Munich 
1856  (de  L.  philosophia  5-21  ;  de  arte  L.  21-41),  and  especially  CMabtha,  le 
po^me  de  Lucr. ;  morale,  religion,  science,  Par.  *  1885.— Mommsen,  BG.  8  •,  594. 
ABrieoeb,  in  the  Gegenwart  8  (1875),  169.    Bibbeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  278. 

8.  Ancient  commentators:  Valerius  Probus  (§  800,  4).  Hierontm.  in  Buf. 
(2,  472  Vail.),  see  §  41,  4.  Cf.  JSteup,  de  Probis  81.— In  the  Middle  ages  Lucretius 
appears  to  have  been  completely  forgotten ;  J Jessen,  Phil.  80,  286.  Cf .  MBLaupt, 
op.  8,  641. 

9.  All  the  MSS.  of  Lucretius  may  be  traced  back  to  the  long  lost  archetype 
(about  s.  IV- V,  without  separate  division  of  words),  of  which  in  the  9th  cent, 
there  were  still  three  copies  extant.  Of  these  we  still  possess  one,  the  Vossianus 
F.  30  8.  IX  in  Leyden  (*oblongus ' ;  facsimile  in  Chatelain  t.  56.  57),  see  EGU^bel, 
BhM.  15,  401.  From  the  second  copy,  very  similar  to  theoblongus,  which  Poggio 
brought  from  Grermany  to  Italy,  are  descended  the  numerous  Italian  MSS.,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  greatly  interpolated ;  lastly,  from  the  third  are  derived  the 
Vossianus  Q.  94  s.  X  (*  quadrat  us ')  in  Leyden  (Chatelain  t.  58)  and  the  frag- 
ments at  Copenhagen  and  Vienna  (eight  schedae  Havnienses  and  ten  Vindobo- 
nenses.  Chatelain  t.  59.  60),  see  BJFHenrichsen,  de  fragm.  Gottorpiensi  Lucr., 
Eutin  1846.  EGObel,  BhM.  12,  449.  See  esp.  Lachmann^s  commentary  p.  8.  Also 
FPoLLE,  Phil.  25,  528.  517. — JWoltjer  (new  examination  of  the  Leidenses),  JJ. 
119,  769.  He  makes  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  trace  back  to  a  still  earlier  arche- 
type than  that  of  Lachmann :  against  this  see  ABrieqer,  J  J.  127,  558. — One  of 
the  interpolated  Italian  MSS.  is  the  Monac.  816*  s.  XV,  once  in  the  possession  of 
PVictorius  (cod.  Victorianus) :  the  corrections  in  this  are  probably  due  to  IPon- 
tanus*  pupil,  MMarullus  (f  1500) ;  see  LSpENOE^  Mtinchn.  G«l.  Anz.  88  (1851),  771. 
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WChrist,  qnaest.  Lucr.,  Munich  1855.  EOObsl,  qnaest.  Lucr.  crit.,  Salzb.  1857 ; 
BhM.  12,  458.  De  cod.  Victor,  by  HSaupps  (OOtt.  1864)  and  BBoutkbwek  (Halle 
1865).    MuNRo'8  ed.  p.  7.  27.    FPollb,  Phil.  25,  518. 

10.  On  the  basis  of  these  MSS.  the  text  of  Lucretius  was  first  restored  by 
Lachmann  in  his  epoch-making  revision,  which  however  presumed  too  much  on 
corruption  in  the  text  and  accordingly  went  much  too  far  in  the  way  of  emenda- 
tion :  Lucretii  de  rerum  natura  libri  sex.  CLachmanhus  reoensuit  et  emendavit, 
Berol.  1850  {*  1871):  also  CLACHMANiri  in  L.  libroe  commentarius,  Berol.  1850 
(*  1882 ;  index  copiosus  to  the  commentary  by  FHabdkb,  Berl.  1882). — Numerous 
critical  contributions:  JMabklamd,  Hermath.  7,  153.  HPubmakn  (Bresl.  1846. 
Naumb.  1849.  Lauban  1^8,  1860.  Cottbus  1867.  Phil.  8,  66.  7,  788.  JJ.  115, 
278),  JSiEBELis  (Lpe.  1844),  HLotze  (PhiL  7,  696),  WChbist  (Munich  1855), 
JJessen  (Gott.  1868,  p.  10-40),  IXJObel  (Bonn  1854),  JNMadvio  (op.  1,  805.  adv. 
crit.  2,  22),  JBebmats  (BhM.  5,  588;  8,  159),  ThBebok,  op.  1,  428  sqq.,  FSusemihl 
'  and  ABbieoeb  (Phil.  14,  550.  28,  455.  628.  24,  422.  25,  67.  27,  28.  29, 417.  82,  478. 
88,  481.  41,  61),  LM&LLEB  (ib.  15, 157),  ThBiboseil  (de  L.  libr.  I  et  II  qui  sunt  de 
atomis ;  Halle  1865,  on  1, 951-1118,  Berl.  1870),  FPolle  (PhiL  25, 269),  FBockemOlleb 
(Lucretiana,  Stade  1868),  JLU88iHO,*Tidskrift  f.FiloL  b.7  (Copenh.  1868),  PLangbn 
(PhiL  84,  28),  WHObschelmamn  (obss.  critt.  in  Lucr.  libr.  II,  act.  Lps.  5,  1,  see 
above  n.  4 ;  cf.  ABbieqeb,  JJ.  Ill,  609),  ThTohte,  JJ.  117,  128,  JWoltjeb,  JJ.  119, 
769  (also  ABbieqeb,  JJ.  127,  558).  1^,  471.  CMFbahcken,  JJ.  121,  765.  SBbahdt, 
ib.  771.  AEahvemoibsseb,  JJ.  125,  888 ;  Phil.  48,  586.  JPPostoatb,  Joum.  of 
philoL  16, 124.— Cf.  the  notices  by  FPolle,  PhiL  25, 484.  26,  290.  524.  ABbieqeb, 
JB.  1878, 1097.    1876  2,159.    1877  2,62.    1879  2,186.    18812,148.    1884  2, 17L 

IL  Editions  (cf.  Munbo  1,  p.  8-28).  Aldina  I  (1500)  cura  HAvancii  ;  cum 
comm.  IBPii,  Bonon.  1511.  luntina  (cura  PCahdidi),  Flor.  1512.  Cum  comm. 
DLambini,  Par.  1564.  1570.  Francof.  1588  and  later.  Cum  collectan.  OGifanii, 
Antv.  1566  and  later.  Cum  notis  ThCbeech,  Oxon.  1695  and  later.  Cum  notis 
varr.  ed.  SHavxbcamp,  Leid.  1725  II.  Ed.  CWakefiblo,  Lond.  1796  III,  Glasg. 
1818  IV  (cf.  Madviq,  op.  1,  806).  Ed.  HCAEichstaedt,  VoL  I  (Prolegg.,  Text, 
Index)  Lps.  1801.  Ed.  AFobbigeb,  Lps.  1828.  Principal  edition :  Bee.  et  emend. 
CLachmanv,  cum  commentario,  Berl.  1850.  II  (see  n.  10).  Ed.  JBebnays,  Lpe. 
1852.  With  notes  and  a  translation  by  HAJMunbo,  Cambr.  ^  1886  III  (together 
with  an  ed.  of  the  text).  Edited  and  explained  by  FBogkemOlleb,  Stade  1878.  74 
n  (and  Studien  zu  L.  und  Epikur,  Stade  1877  and  other  works).  Commentary 
on  b.  1  by  JBebhats  in  collected  treatises  (BerL  1855)  2,  L — With  introd.  and 
notes  to  1. 1,  ni.  y  by  FKelset,  Boston  1884.  B.  5  av.  comment,  crit.  et  explic. 
par  EBehoist  et  Lantoime,  Par.  1884.    Bks  1-8,  WLee,  Lond.  1884. 

12.  Translations  (German)  by  CLvKnebel  (Lpz.  1821  and  1881),  WBuideb 
(Stuttgart  1868  sq.),  MSeydel  (Munich  1881). 

204.  The  younger  generation,  whose  prime  falls  into  the 
stormy  time  of  the  Civil  War  between  Pompey  and  Caesar, 
and  who  were  obliged  to  share  these  broils,  derived  therefrom  a 
passionate  and  excited  character  in  life  as  well  as  in  literature. 
Imbued  with  the  results  of  the  earlier  mental  culture  and  with 
Greek  refinement,  conscious  moreover  of  their  own  power,  these 
men  courjtgeously  tried  new  paths  and  even  endeavoured  to  equal 
the  Greeks  themselves  in  literature.     Sallust  in  history,  and 
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Catullus  in  poeiay,  show  how  successful  these  attempts  were,  both 
being  men  of  much  the  same  age  and  only  the  most  prominent 
of  a  considerable  number:  in  poetry,  Varro  Atacinus,  and  Licinius 
Calvus,  the  latter  nearly  equalling  Catullus ;  in  another  branch 
we  should  mention  the  Syrian  Publilius ;  in  prose,  M.  and  D. 
Brutus,  Caelius  Bufas,  Comificius,  Curio,  Fumius,  and  many 
others.  Even  a  lady,  Hortensia,  appears  among  the  orators,  and 
other  ladies,  like  Catullus'  Lesbia,  wrote  poems.  All  these  writers 
and  orators  tend  towards  a  common  standard,  which  was  the 
chief  literary  characteristic  of  their  generation,  viz.  naturalness, 
simplicity  and  plainness,  though  sometimes  they  pursued  it  so 
intentionaUy  as  to  become  artificial  by  the  excess  of  it.  In 
poetry,  they  imitated  the  Alexandrine  poets,  sometimes  even  in 
the  subject-matter.  Epic  poems  on  mythological  subjects  were 
written  by  Valerius  Cato  (Diana),  Catullus  (Epithalamium  Pelei), 
Calvus  (lo),  Cinna  (Zmyma),  Comificius  (Glaucus),  Caecilius 
(Cybele) ;  epithalamia  and  hymenaeal  poems  by  Catullus,  Calvus 
and  Ticidas.  It  was  in  equal  harmony  with  Alexandrine  poetry 
and  with  the  loose  manners  of  the  time  and  these  circles,  that 
almost  every  one  of  these  poets  should  write  erotic  poetry.  In 
politics,  however,  they  were  divided,  and  political  motives  were 
strong  everywhere.  As  this  stirring  time  produced  an  entire 
literature  of  its  own,  so  poetry  followed  the  men  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  day  with  its  productions ;  historical  composition 
betrayed  the  influence  of  politics  from  beginning  to  end,  and 
oratory  even  then  began  to  suffer  in  consequence  by  being  stinted 
in  its  range  of  subjects. 

1.  Epigrams  on  contemporaneous  events  see  §  81,  2.  Iambics  §  88,  2.  Tro- 
chaics  e.g.  on  the  death  of  Crassus :  §  11,  2  ad  fin.  Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2,  3,  2  (a.  698/56) 
cum  omnia  m/dedicta^  versus  denique  obscenissimi  in  Clodium  el  Clodiam  dicereniur. 
Anonymous  epigrams  in  praise  of  Caesar  and  esp.  his  expedition  to  Britain  from 
the  cod.  Voss.  86  AL.  419-426.  PLM.  4,  59-71. 

2.  To  this  generation  belongs  (in  addition  to  Bibaculus  §  192,  4)  Maecius. 
Pompey  intrusted  to  him,  a.  699/55,  the  selection  of  the  plays  to  be  performed  at 
the  dedication  of  his  theatre.  Crc.  fam.  7,  1,  1  nobis  erant  ea  perpetienda  qucte  Sp. 
Maecius  probavisset  (here  the  Med.  reads :  quae  s.  p.  [so  according  to  Baiteb,  but  sp, 
according  to  Mommsen,  Herm.  15,  114]  maecius  i.e.  Sp.  3faectu«,  as  in  the  Schol. 
Cruq.  p.  735**  we  read  Spurius  Metius  Tar  pa;  the  reading  quae  scilicet  P.  Mctedus 
in  PVicTORius,  and  HJordan,  Herm.  8,  89  is  wrong).  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  88  mentions 
Tarpa  as  holding  an  official  appointment  (perhaps  that  of  magister  collegii)  at 
public  readings  of  the  poets  in  the  collegium  poetarium  (§  94,  7.  184,  2).  On  this 
cf.  PoRPH.  nam  hi  fere  qui  scenae  scribebant  ad  Tarpam  (previously  referred  to  as 
Maecius  Tarpa)  velut  eniendcUorem  ea  ad/erebant.    Cf.  Verhaiidl.  d.  Heidelb.  PhiloL- 
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Vera.  168.  Nippbbdet,  op.  508.  We  must  not  assign  an  earlier  date  to  Maecius, 
since  he  is  mentioned  in  Hob.  AP.  287  as  still  living,  and  the  young  Piso  (§  289, 7)  is 
for  his  future  poems  referred  to  the  judgment  of  Maecius  {Mcteci  iudicis).  He  may 
have  been  bom  about  665/89-670/84.  In  Donatus'  appendix  to  Soetokius'  vita  Ter. 
p.  25  B.  duos  Terentioi  poetas  fuiase  acribU  Maecius,  the  same  Tarpa  is  probably 
intended. 

205.  C.  Sallnstius  Crispus  of  Amitemum  (a.  668/86-720/34) 
devoted  the  last  years  of  his  eventful  life  after  Caesar's  death 
to  historical  composition.  At  first  he  wrote  a  monograph  on  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline  (bellum  Catilinae),  more  from  literary 
sources  than  the  original  documents,  but  with  a  manifest  attempt 
at  impartiahty.  His  treatment  of  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently 
accurate  in  respect  of  the  facts  and  the  chronological  order  of 
the  events,  aiming  chiefly  at  exploring  their  inner  sequence, 
the  tone  of  the  age  and  the  motives  of  the  leading  men,  which 
are  neatly  and  epigrammatically  presented  in  high-strained, 
peculiar  and  sometimes  conceited  phraseology.  His  Jugurtha 
exhibits  the  same  general  merits  and  defects,  but  is  more  evenly 
planned,  more  'poHshed  in  style  and  founded  on  more  careful 
research.  It  contains  an  objective  description  of  the  Soman 
oligarchy  in  its  deepest  degeneracy.  The  story  is  graphically 
developed  and  makes  a  stronger  impression  on  the  reader's  mind 
because  of  the  calmer  and  cooler  spirit  which  the  historian  here 
assumes.  His  last  work,  and  the  largest  and  most  mature,  con- 
sisted of  five  books  of  Historiae,  commencing  with  the  year  of 
Sulla's  death  (676)  and  carried  down  to  687,  though  they  were 
perhaps  never  completed.  This  work  was  planned  in  the  same 
way  as  the  two  smaller  treatises,  but  the  only  remains  of  it  are 
four  speeches,  two  letters  and  firjtgments  (considerably  increased 
of  late).  Two  letters  ad  Caesarem  senem  de  republica  and  the 
invectiva  Sallusti  in  Ciceronem  (to  which  there  is  also  Ciceronis 
in  Sallustium  responsio)  ore  wrongly  ascribed  to  Sallust. 

1.  The  spelling  SaUustiua  has  the  best  authorities  in  its  favour  and  is  in 
accordance  with  etymology. — HiBBOirrif.  on  Euseb.  chr.  ad  a.  Abr.  1930=667/87 
(in  cod.  Freher.  ad  1981=768/86)  StiUuatUu  Crispu$  acriptor  hiatoricus  in  Sabinis 
Amitemi  nascitur;  and  ad  1981 » 718/86,  SaUuitiua  diem  Mit  quadriennio  ante 
actiacum  bdlum,  Chron,  pasch.  1  p.  847  Bind,  (perhaps  after  Phlegon^s  'OXv^iTtoi^riccu, 
Beipfebscheid  Suet.  881) :  .  .  .  inrdTutv  "Siaplou  t6  ^  xal  Kivm  rb  /3'  (668/86)  Za- 
\oi&(TTios  iyeyvT^Orj  KoXiofdait  <krcii^p^(f ,  and  p.  d59|  6r.  Kevtrvplvov  kcU  So^lyou  (a.  715/89) 
ZaXoi)(rrtof  dW^oye  irp6  rpitay  liiav  ftatuHf  (18  May).  Gell.  17, 18  M,  Varro  ...  in  libro 
quern  scripsit  *  Pius  aut  de  pace^  C.  ScUlustium  scriptorem  seriae  Ulius  et  severae  oratianiSf 
in  cuius  histaria  notiones  censoHas  fieri  atque  exerceri  videmus,  in  aduUerio  depre- 
hensum  ab  Annio  MHone  loris  bene  caesum  dicit  (after  Sallust^s  death,  Varro  f  727/27) 
et  cum  dedisset  pecuniam  dimissum,    Cf .  Pobph.  Hor.  sat.  1,  2,  41.    Serv.  Aen.  6,  612. 
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Cic.  in  SalL  invecttr.  14.— Trib.  pL  702/52.  Was  he  leg;  pro  quaest.  in  SyriA 
701/50?  KoxMSES,  Herm.  1, 171.  He  was  expelled  from  the  Senate  by  the  oeneors 
701/50  (Cic.  in  SalL  invecdT.  1&  Dio  40, 68) ;  reinsUted  706/49  by  Caeaar,  throogh 
his  reappointment  to  the  qnaestnra  (Cic  in  SalL  17 ;  cf .  21).  706/48  he  commanded 
a  legion  in  Dlyria  (Oaos.  6, 15, 8).  707/47  negotiator  on  behalf  of  Caeaar  with  the 
insurgent  legions  in  Campania  (App.  b.  c  2,  92.  Dio  42,  52,  1).  706/46  praetor 
(b.  afr.  8. 34)  and  prooonsol  in  Africa ;  belL  afr.97.  In  this  position  he  enriched 
himself  by  exactions ;  see  Cia  in  SalL  19.  Dio  43,  9.  He  was  the  pooocaoor  of  the 
horti  SallnstianL  Tac.  ann.  3,  30  Critpmm  eqme$iri  arUtm  loco  C,  SallmaHmtj  rerum 
Horn,  fioreiUutmuM  ametor,  aororit  nepotem  in  wotnem  adKivit  etc  (cf.  Hob.  carm.  2,  2. 
sat.  1,  2,  48) — Portraits?    Bxrsoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  200. 

2.  Sai.1.  Cat,  4  mbi  amiwuu  ex  m»dti»  wnteritM  alqme  periadU  rtqmiemt  H  wiiki  rdi' 
qmam  adaUm  a  re  pMiea  proeml  kabemUtm  decrevi    .    .    .    datmi  m  gedat  poptdi 

5,  carpiim  mt  quaegme  wtemoria  digna  videbamtmr  pencrtbere  .  .  .  igiimr  de 
CatUinae  amiuratume  quam  verutume  poiero  pameia  abmjlwnn.  The  work  is  called 
hdlum  Catilitiae  in  Quurr.  3,  8,  9  and  in  the  sabscription  of  the  Paris.  Sorb.  500 
(see  n.  8),  cf.  also  the  passage  in  Suidas  n.  7 ;  it  is  called  &  CatUtnariMm  or  rather 

6.  Catmlinarium  (on  this  see  £W5lfflix,  Arch.  L  lat.  Lexioogr.  1,277)  in  the  saper- 
acriptionof  the  Paris.  Sorb.;  composed  after  Caesar's  death  (53.  54),  published 
about  712/42.  Many  historical  and  chronological  inaccuracies  in  it  have  been 
pointed  out,  Cicero  is  treated  with  much  tact,  in  that  he  is  neither  oyerpraised 
nor  blamed;  but  the  writer's  pezscmal  partiality  for  Caeaar  appears  in  some 
places.  (General  introductions,  digressions  and  speeches ;  following  the  example 
of  Greek  writers  (C,  SallMriiM$  t»  bdlo  iugurtkimo  el  CatUim»e  nihU  ad  hteloriam 
periinentibue  principiia  ortue  est  Qunrr.  3,  8,  9).  BDmscH,  quo  tempore  quoque 
consilio  Sallustius  Catilinam  acripserit,  Grimma  1856.  WIhsx,  Wtlrsb.  PhiloL- 
Vers.  (Lpz.  1869)  105.  HDObi,  de  Cat  SalL  fontt  ac  fide,  Berne  1872;  JJ.  113, 851. 
CJoHs,  Entstehongsgesch.  der  CatiL  Yerschw.,  JJ.  SuppL  B.  8,  701 ;  BhM.  31, 401. 
CBuBKscH  in  the  comm.  Bibbeckianae  219.  JBissxb,  de  CatiL  ooniur.,  Lps.  1881. 
KLaxg,  d.  Strafverfahren  gegen  d.  Catilinarier  und  Caesars  und  Catos  darauf 
bezOgliche  Beden  bei  Sail.,  SchOnthal  1884.    See  also  §  179,  20, 1. 

Editions  by  FKaiTZ,  ed.  illnstr.,  Lps.  1828.  BDiktsch,  Lpz.  1861.  JHSchmalx, 
Gotha*  1886.  PThomas,  Brussels  1884.  AMCoox,  Land.  1884.  BDTurxer,  Loud. 
1887.— AEcsssER,  Lpz.  1887.— Translated  by  CHolzbr,  Stuttgart  1868.  Criticism 
and  explanation:  CWNauck  (the  preface),  KOnigsb.  i/d.  NM.  1860.  JKyiGAi.A, 
ZfoG.  14,  579.  AEussxn,  BhM.  27,  493.  BIT8CH^  op.  3,  8ia  NiPPEansT,  op.  452 
and  others. 

3.  lug.  5  helium  ecripturue  sum  quod  P,  H.  cum  lugurtha  geesit,  prim*m  quia 
maffnum  et  atrox  variaque  victoria  fuU,  dehinc  quia  tunc  primum  superbiae  nobilitatit 
obviam  Hum  est,  BMum  iugurthinum  (thos  in  the  superscription  of  the  Paris. 
Sorb.,  ap.  Quiict.  8,  8,  9),  probably  chiefly  following  the  memoirs  of  Sulla,  Scaurus 
and  Butilius,  making  use  of  Sisenna  (lug.  95,  2)  and  of  other  authorities  (ib.  17,  7 
ex  libris  Punicis  qui  regis  Hiempsalis  dicebantur  nobis  inlerpretatum  est),  but  the  work 
is  not  very  reliable  in  its  geography  and  ethnography.  The  political  point  of 
view  (ib.  5,  1)  predominates,  but  does  not  lead  the  writer  into  partiality.  The 
speeches  of  Memmios  (c.  81)  and  Marius  (c.  85)  are  excellent  portraitures  of  poli- 
tical situations.  The  work  concludes  with  a  significant  glance  at  Marius.  The 
plan  (introduction,  digressions  and  speeches)  is  on  the  whole  the  same  as  in  the 
Catiline;  phrases  are  frequently  repeated  from  the  Catiline  and  from  the  Jugurtha 
itself ;  but  the  single  parts  are  in  better  proportion  to  each  other.  WIhvk,  ZfGW. 
84,  47.    HWiBz,  d.  stoffl.  und  zeitL  Gliederung  des  lug.,  in  d.  Festschr.  d.  ZOr. 
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Kantonsschnle  z.  Philol.-Vers.  in  ZOrich  1887, 1. — Editions  by  ChGHerzoo,  Lpz. 
1840.  OEicHKBT,  Bresl.  1867.  PThomas,  Brussels  1877.  JHSchmalz,  Gotha*  1886. 
WPBrooke,  Lond.  1885. — BDietsch,  obss.  criticae  in  lug.  partem  extremam, 
Grimma  1845.  Widmanv,  de  Memmii  oratione,  Blaubeuren  1857.  Mommsen,  Hei*m. 
1,  427 ;  on  the  chronology  of  the  war  see  the  same  author,  BG.  2*,  146.  155.  On 
the  other  side  HFPelham,  Joum.  of  philoL  7  (1877),  91.— Translated  (in  German) 
by  CHoLZER,  Stuttg.  1868.  Editions  of  the  Catiline  and  Jugurtha  by  GLono 
(with  the  chief  fragments  of  the  Histories,  by  JGFrazeb)  Lond.'  1890.  CMerivale, 
Lond.»  1858.  WWCapks,  Oxf.  1884.  Translation,  with  notes,  by  AWPollabd, 
Lond.  1882. 

4.  The  Historiae  were,  as  far  as  the  subject  is  concerned,  a  continuation  of 
Sisenna^s  work.  The  history  of  Sulla  was  purposely  omitted  (lug.  95,  2).  It  extended 
his  aenos  per  aimoa  (Ausoh.  op.  18,  2,  61).    That  it  opened  with  a.  676/78  is  quite 
certain  (the  first  words  were  Met  popvli  rom.  M.  Lepido  Q,  Catido  coa$,  ac  deinde 
militicie  et  domi  gesteu  compoaui;  cf.  also  Auson.  l.L),  nor  does  anything  in  the 
fragments  lead  us  beyond  a.  687/67.    Here  too  the  author  aimed  at  historical 
impartiality  ;  see  §  206,  2.    For  rhetorical  purposes,  perhaps  in  the  2nd  century 
after  Chr.,  a  collection  was  prepared  of  all  the  Sallustian  speeches  (15)  and  letters 
(6)  arranged  according  to  their  order  of  succession  in  the  Bella  and  Historiae 
(HJoRDAN,  Herm.  6,  74) :  in  this  are  preserved  4  speeches  (Lepidi,  Philippi,  Cottae, 
Maori)  and  2  letters  (Cn.  Pompei,  Mithridatis)  from  the  Historiae.    This  collection 
is  extant  in  a  complete  form  in  Vatican.  8864  s.  X.  (facsim.  in  Chatxlain  t.  54,  2), 
where  is  the  observation :  C  Criapi  SaUutiti  orcUionea  excerptae  de  bellia  explicit 
fdiciter.   C,  Critpi  ScUlusti  orcUionea  excerpUtede  hiatoriia  incipit  fdiciter,   JCOrelli, 
hist.  crit.  eclogarum  ex  Sail,  hist.,  ZOr.  1888.    EWOlfflin,  Phil.  17, 154  and  esp. 
HJoRDAN,  BhM.  18,  584.    There  are  also  extant  considerable  fragments  of  b.  2  and 
8,  preserved  by  means  of  portions  of  a  MS.  of  s.  IV/V,  which  are  to  be  f o\ind  at 
Berlin,  Bome  and  especially  at  Orleans,  and  are  proved  to  belong  to  the  hist,  by 
the  fact  that  the  commencement  of  the  speech  of  Cotta  and  the  close  of  Pompey^s 
letter  (see  above  1.  11)  recur  in  them;  the  fragmentum  Berolinense  (found  at 
Toledo,  first  published  by  GHPertz,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1847,  Berl.  1848,  first  recog- 
nised  as  a  fragment  of  Sallust  by  KLBoth,  BhM.  8,  488) ;  the  f ragmenta  Vaticana 
Beg.  1288  (facsimile  in  Zanoem.-Wattenbach^s  Exempla  t.  7  and  in  Chatblain  t. 
51 ;  cf.  HJoBDAH,  de  vaticanis  Sail.  hist.  1.  HI  reliquiis,  Herm.  5,  896.    14,  684. 
EHauler,  Wien.  Stud.  10,  186) ;  the  fragmenta  Aurelianensia  (cod.  196  M)  dis- 
covered and  deciphered  by  EHauleb  1886 ;  cf .  the  same  author  Wien.  Stud.  8,  815 ; 
Bev.  de  philol.  40, 118;  Wiener  SBer.  1886,  615  and  his  edition  of  all  the  Orleans 
fragments  in  the  Wien.  Stud.  9,  25 :  the  whole  is  also  found  in  Jordan^s  ed.*  1887 
p.  127.    These  fragments  refer  to  the  years  679/75-681/78.— The  Historiae  were 
made  use  of  by  Livy  and  others,  by  Plutarch  and  Cassius  Dio,  and  especially 
by  Julius  Exuperantius  (§  445,  8).    More  recent  collections  of  the  fragments  of 
the  Hist,  by  EKeitz  (disposita  suisque  comm.  illustrata,  Lps.  1858 ;  and  newly 
arranged  and  explained,  Erfurt  1856),  again  in  Dietsch^s  ed.  v.  1859  Vol.  2  (n.  9 ; 
additions  in  the  BhM.  18,  478.  19,  147).    For  the  speeches,  letters  and  fragments 
independently  preserved  (vid.  supr.)  see  especially  HJobdam^s  Sallust. '  1887,  111. 
Cf .  HJoRDAN,  de  Sail.  hist,  libri  U  reliquiis,  KOnigsb.  1887.— Sail,  oratt.  et  epistt. 
ex  hist.  ed.  J(X)belli,  ZOr.  1881  (and  frequently).    GLimkeb,  SalL  hist,  prooemium 
.    .    .    restituere  tentavit,  Marb.  1850.    JCSchlimmer,  hist,  rerum.  gest.  in  hist. 
SaU.  libris,  Utr.  1860.    Cf.  BKlotz  in  Jahn's  Arch.  15,  862.— Criticism :  Madvio, 
adv.  2,  298.    LLanoe,  de  Philippi  orationis  ap.  Sail,  loco,  Lps.  1879.  On  an  hitherto 
unknown  old  copy  of  the  oratt.  and  epistt.  see  LLahqb,  Leipz.  Stud.  2, 290. 
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5.  The  same  Vaticanus  8864  (n.  4  1. 12)  has  preserved  an  oration  and  an 
epistle  ad  Caesarem  senem  de  re  publica,  both  no  doubt  of  the  Imperial  period  and 
the  productions  of  rhetorical  schools,  both  unreal  and  obviously  written  in  imita- 
tion of  Sallust*8  diction,  with  exaggerated  archaic  spelling.  The  epistle  is  very 
prolix  and  partly  contains  the  same  propositions  as  the  oration,  but  has  no  further 
connection  with  it.  They  seem  to  be  treatises  on  the  same  theme,  from  different 
points  of  view,  but  (to  judge  from  the  similarity  of  their  arrangement,  spirit, 
language  and  many  phrases)  certainly  of  the  same  age,  if  not  by  the  same  author, 
which  is  the  opinion  of  Orelli  and  Jordan ;  the  latter  places  him  in  the  time 
between  the  Flavii  and  Antonini,  while  Orelli  fixes  on  the  age  of  Fronto  and  sup- 
poses Fronto  to  be  the  author  of  the  collection  of  the  orations  and  letters  of  Sallust. 
Cf .  Teuppel,  Ttlbinger  Doctorenverzeichn.  v.  1868,  p.  18.  HJorban,  de  suasoriis  ad 
Gaes.  senem  de  rep.  inscriptis,  Berl.  1868.  OHartuko,  de  Sail.  epistoUs  ad  Caes. 
senem,  Halle  1874.  CSpakdau,  eine  Salluststudie,  Baireuth  1869  asserts  the  Sal- 
lustian  origin  of  both  works ;  that  of  the  epistle  is  affirmed  equally  unconvincingly 
by  LHellwio,  de  genuina  Sail,  ad  Caes.  epistula  cum  inoerti  alicuius  suasoria 
iuncta,  Lps.  1878.  See  against  this  FVooel,  act.  semin.  Erlang.  1, 841.  KSchenkl, 
ZfoG.  22,  668.    The  best  text  in  Jordan's  Sallust » 1887, 141. 

6.  The  reciprocal  invectivae  (this  title  and  that  of  controversiae  are  tradi- 
tional ;  suasoriae  would  be  more  correct.  LGurlitt,  PhiL  Suppl.  5,  597)  of  Sallust 
and  of  Cicero  were  composed  for  each  other,  and  are  the  work  of  one  and  the  same 
rhetorician,  who  for  the  adornment  of  these  wordy  orations  borrowed  many  details 
from  the  political  ribaldry  of  the  period  immediately  following  Cicero's  and 
Sallust's  death.  The  analogies  between  the  invect.  in  TuU.  and  Dio  46, 1  sqq.  and 
the  invect.  in  Tull.  5  with  epist.  ad  Caesar,  senem  de  rep.  9,  2  are  probably  due  to 
the  employment  of  the  same  authorities.  The  invectiva  in  Tullium  is  unsuspect- 
ingly quoted  as  SaUustian  by  Quintilian  (4, 1,  68 ;  9,  8,  89 ;  and  11, 1,  24).  Subse- 
quently also  by  Donatus  and  Servius  (see  the  latter  on  Aen.  6,  628).  The  invectiva 
in  Sallustium  (20)  by  Diomed.  GL.  1,  887  de  perfedo  (cf.  comedor)  ambigitur  apud 
veteresy  comeatut  an  camesus  et  comeaurus.  sed  f  Didiua  (so  the  MSS. :  TuUius  Jordan, 
Epidius  GLiNKER ;  see  §  211,  4)  ait  de  SaUustio  *  comeato  patrimonio?  Cf.  Corradi, 
quaestura  85,  ChGHerzoq  (Programme  v.  Gera  1834  sqq.),  Teuffel  1.1.  (1868) 
14,  HJoRDAN,  Herm.  11,  805,  FVooel,  act.  semin.  Erlang.  1,  825.  Extant  in  early 
MSS.  in  Wolfenbtittel  (Gud.  885  s.  X),  London  (HarL  2716  s.  IX/X;  2682  s.  XI ; 
8859  s.  XII)  and  Munich  (19472  s.  XI,  4611  s.  XII).  On  an  Admont.  MS.  s.  XII 
MPetschenio,  Zf(5G.  84, 1.  Bevisions  of  the  text  by  GRaiter  in  Orelli's  Cic.  2^, 
1421 ;  Baiter-Kayser's  Cic.  11,  147  (in  CFWMCller's  Cic.  4,  8,  815)  and  esp.  in 
HJordan's  Sallust  («1887)  155. 

7.  Old  commentators.  Aemilius  Asper  (Ltd.  de  magistr.  8,  8  AlfilXtot  h  ry 
wro/o'ij/iart  tQv  l^aXKovffrtov  Iffropiuv,  Charis.  GL.  1,  216,  28  Asper  commeniario 
Sallustii  Historiarum  /).  Suidas  v.  Zrjy6fiiot :  Z?;v6/3tof  atxpuniii  xatSeiJcroj  iirl  *Adpiayov 
KaL<rapos  iypa\f/€  .  .  .  iJL€Td<f>pa<sip  iWrivuctat  tQv  'loroptwi'  ^aXovarlov  tov  fnafuiiKod 
IffTopiKoG  rujv  Ka\ovn4»ii»  airov  BeXQy  (Bella).  An  anonymous  commentator  on  the 
Catiline  is  mentioned  b}'  Surinoar,  hist,  schol.  1,  254.  Besides  a  collection  of  the 
speeches  (see  n.  4)  there  was  perhaps  (AvGdtschmid)  a  collection  of  the  geo- 
graphical sections  of  Sallust.  Cf .  KMCllenhoff,  Deutsche  Altertumskunde  1,  75. 
— Praise  of  the  SaUustian  topographical  descriptions  in  Licinianus  below  §  206, 
4  ad  fin.  and  Avien.  ora  marit.  86  inclitam  deacriptisnem  qua  locorum  formulam 
imaginemque    .    .    .    paene  in  obtutua  dedil  lepore  linguae, 

8.  Manuscripts.    On  the  transmission  of  the  speeches  and  letters  contained 
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in  the  Historiae  see  n.  4.— The  MSS.  of  the  Bella  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
older  gives  a  better  text,  but  has  a  gap  in  lug.  108, 2  to  112, 8.  Its  best  representa- 
tives are  first  Paris.  16024  (Sorb.  500)  s.  X  (Chatelain  t.  62,  2),  next  Paris. 
16025  (Sorb.  1576)  s.  X  (Chatelain  t.  52,  2) ;  to  this  class  belong  e.g.  Gruter's  lost 
Nazarianus,  and  the  Leid.  Voss.  78  s.  XI,  which,  though  decidedly  corresponding 
with  the  first  class,  yet  contains  the  Tni««iTig  chapters,  at  first  hand,  in  the  right 
place.  The  later  class  of  MSS.  (which  have  been  greatly  interpolated)  fill  up  the 
large  gap  in  the  lug.  and  contain  besides  much  genuine  matter  (Cat.  6,  2.  lug. 
21,  4.  44,  5)  which  is  omitted  from  the  first  class :  the  best  representative  of  this 
class  is  Monac.  14477  s.  XI.  The  text  of  the  speeches  and  letters  in  Vatic.  8864 
(see  n.  4)  is  often  arbitrarily  altered.  For  the  differing  theories  as  to  the  relation  of 
these  two  classes  to  each  other,  see  KLBoth  (BhM.  9, 129, 680),  BDietsch  in  his  ed. 
of  1859,  and  EWolfflin  (Phil.  17,  519,  and  against  him  EBbentano,  de  C.  Sallustii 
Crispi  codd.  recensendis,  Frankf.  1864  p.  2  sqq.),  H.  Jordan  (on  Vat.  8864,  in  the 
Herm.  1,  281 ;  on  the  cod.  Nazarianus,  ib.  p.  240;  cf.  8,  460.  11,  880),  HWiez,  de 
fide  et  auctorit  cod.  SaU.  Paris.  1576,  Aarau  1867 ;  Phil.  Anz.  7,  151 ;  Zf GW.  81, 
272.  KNippEBDEY,  op.  540.  MHebtz,  J  J.  95,  818.  AWeinhold,  quaestt.  Sail, 
maxime  ad  libr.  Vat.  8864  spectantes,  in  the  Acta  Lips.  1, 188.  FChThDieck,  de 
ratione  quae  inter  Sail.  cod.  Vat.  8864  et  Paris.  500  intercedat,  Halle  1872.  GBOse, 
de  fide  et  auctoritate  cod.  Sail.  Vat.  8864,  Gott  1874.  OAnhalt,  quae  ratio  in 
libris  recensendis  Sail,  recte  adhibeatur,  Jen.  1876.  AEussneb,  Phil.  25, 848  and  in 
WOrzb.  Festgruss  (1868)  15a  184 ;  JB.  1877  2, 156.  LKuhlmann,  de  SaU.  cod.  Par. 
500,  Oldenb.  1881 ;  quaestt.  Sail,  crit.,  Oldenb.  1887.  ANitschnee,  de  locis  Sail,  qui 
ap.  scriptt.  et  grammaticos  vett.  leguntur,  GOtt.  1884.  On  a  worthless  Bostock 
MS.  OGLAbON,  J  J.  Suppl.  7,  248  (previously  coUated  in  Classical  joum.  19  [1791], 
144) ;  on  a  worthless  Bostock  fragment  of  the  lug.  Phil.  89, 868 ;  on  other  fragments 
at  Montpellier  and  Pari&  10195  s.  XI  (Chatel.  t.  58)  MBonnet,  Herm.  14, 157. 

9.  £  d  i  t  i  o  n  s  e.g.  B&le  1588  (by  Glaeeanus).  Ed:  LCaebio,  Antv.  1578,  1580. 
JGbutee,  Frankf.  1607.  JWasse,  Cantabr.  1710.  E  rec.  et  c.  notis  GKJoetii,  Lps. 
1724  (a  reprint  Lps.  1825  sqq.).  Bee.  et  cum  notis  varr.  ed.  SHavebcamp,  the  Hague 
1742  II  (a  reprint  by  CHFbotschee,  Lps.  1828  III).  FDGeelach  (recogn.,  varr. 
lectt.,  commentarios  et  indd.  adiecit,  Bas.  1828 — 41  III ;  denuo  rec.  atque  ed.,  Bas. 
1882 ;  rec.,  adnot.  crit.,  indicibus  hist,  et  gramm.  instruxit ;  ace.  historicorum  vett. 
roman.  fragm.  a  CLBoth  collecta,  Bas.  1852  11;  the  revised  text,  introductory 
treatise,  and  selected  readings,  Stuttg.  1870),  FKbitz  (ad  fid.  codd.  rec.  c.  comm., 
Lps.  1828.  1884  f.  II  with  an  ind.,  and  the  fragmenta  1858 ;  recogn.  et  succincta 
annot.  illustr.,  Lps.  1856),  EWFabbi  (with  notes,  Ntlmb.'  1845),  JCObelli  (ZOr. 
1840  and  1853),  BDietsch  (Lps.  184^-1846 ;  large  critical  edition,  Lps.  1859  II ;  with 
German  notes,  I.  Lpz.  1864)  BJaoobs  (Berl.»  1886  by  HWiez). 

Texts  by  GLinkeb  (Vienna  1855),  AEubsmeb  (Biblioth.  Teub.,  1887).  ASchein- 
OLEB,  Prague  1888.  IPrammeb,  Vienna  1886  (likewise  sallust.  Miszellen,  Vienna  1887) 
and  especially  HJobdan  (with  a  trustworthy  critical  apx)aratus,  Berl.^  1887). 

10.  Critical  and  explanatory  works :  GLinkeb,  Emendationen  zu  Sail.,  Wiener 
SBer.  18  (1854),  261.  HJobdan,  Herm.  1,  229.  AEubsmeb  in  the  WOrzb.  Festgruss 
(1868)  158,  and  exercitt.  Sallust.,  WOrzb.  1868.  KNippebdet,  op.  542.  GUnoeb- 
MANN,  Bemerkk.  zu  Sail.,  Bhcinbach  1878;  JJ.  119,  554.  PhKlimbcha,  ZfoG.  29, 
166:  sallust.  Miszellen,  Kremsier  1888.  CMeiseb,  BlfbayrGW.  19,  451.  20,  485. 
ThOpitz,  JJ.  181,  267.  AWeidneb,  advers.  Sail.,  Dortm.  1886.  FUbeb  (§  206,  9). 
MoLLWEiDE,  glossae  Sail.,  Strassb.  1887. 

11.  Translations  e.g.  by  LNeuffeb  (Lpz.  1819),  CClbss  (Stuttg.  1855  and 
1865 II),  BDietsch  (Stuttg.  1858). 
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206.  Sallust  was  the  first  Roman  historian  who  wrote  in 
obedience  to   fixed  rules.     Leaving  the  tracks  of  his  Soman 
predecessors,  he  found  his  models  among  the  Greeks,  where  he 
was  especially  interested  and  influenced  by  Thukydides.     He  fol- 
lowed the  Greek  historian  in  selecting  subjects  taken  from  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  time.    Though  he  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  the 
elevated  stand-point,  the  penetrating  criticism  and  objective  tone 
of  his  model,  he  may  be  allowed  to  rival  Thukydides  in  truthful- 
ness and  impartiality.    Even  in  the  outward  arrangement  of  his 
work  he  reminds  the  reader  of  Thukydides,  especially  in  his  in- 
troductory remarks  and  the  speeches  which  he  intersperses,  and 
which  serve  to  characterise  the  whole  position  of  affairs  and 
the  principal  actors.     There  is,  however,  in  the  Roman  historian, 
a  predominance  of  the  rhetorical  element  which  frequently  inter- 
feres with  the  historical  style,  and  the  narrative  is  overloaded 
with  general  reflections.     Sallust  excels  in  delineations  of  cha- 
racter and  the  representation  of  the  motives  of  the  age;   a 
constant  increase  of  literary  power  in  this  respect  is  manifest 
from  the  Catiline  to  the  Histories.    Herein,  as  well  as  in  the 
.great  care  bestowed  upon  formal  polish,  he  had  no  predecessor 
among  his  countrymen,  while  among  his  successors  only  Tacitus 
is  to  be  compared  to  him.     Like  Thukydides,  though  perhaps  not 
to  the  same  extent,  Sallust  was  no  fast  writer  and  took  great 
pains  with  his  works.     Like  his  great  model,  he  endeavours  to  be 
brief,  sententious  and  concise,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become 
obscure  and  involved ;  in  many  details  of  his  diction  he  purposely 
deviated  from  the  usage  of  his  time,  and  moulded   his  style  in 
imitation  of  Greek  analogies  and  of  archaic  writers,  especially 
Cato  the  Elder.     His  archaic  diction  and   rhetorical   colouring 
gained  Sallust  great  authority  in  the  time  of  Fronto,  and  again 
at  the  close  of  the  4th  and  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Christian 
era. 

1.  Mart.  14, 191  primus  romana  Crispua  in  historia.  Qcint.  2,  5,  19  Livium  a 
pueris  magis  (Jegi  vdim)  quatn  ScMuatium^  eUi  hie  historiae  maior  est  auctor^  <id  quern 
tamen  intdUgendutn  iam  profectu  opus  sit. — Vellei.  2,  36,  2  ciemulum  Thucydidis 
StiHuatium.  Quint.  10, 1, 101  nee  opponere  Thueydidi  SaHustium  verear.  Sen.  sues. 
6,  21  hoc  (a  summary  of  character  in  relating  the  death  of  an  eminent  person)  semel 
aul  ilerum  a  Thucydide  f<ictum^  item  in  paucissimis  personis  usurpatum  a  SaUustio 
It  is  significant  that  Sallnst  choee  Thukydides  for  his  pattern  among  the  Greek 
historians,  but  that  very  fact  explains  why  his  imitation  could  not  be  successful  in 
the  most  important  points.  Sallust  held  opposite  political  views  and  was  as  decided 
an  adherent  of  the  Democratic  party  as  Thukydides  wsfi  of  the  Aristocracy ;  gravity 
and  dignity  are,  moreover,  natural  to  Thukydides,  and  artificially  acquired  by 
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Sallost.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  Sallnst^s  tone  is  at  varianoe  with  the 
facts  of  his  life.  This  was  in  ancient  times  asserted  with  great  vehemence  by 
Lenaeus  (§  211,  8),  who  tanio  amore  erga  patroni  (On.  Pompey^s)  memoriam  exstitit  ut 
Sallustium  ^hiatoricum,  quod  eum  oris  proU^  animo  inverecundo  (i.e.  as  a  hypocrite) 
scripaiaset,  acerbiaaima  aatura  laceraverU,  laataurum  et  lurconem  et  nebidonem  popi- 
nonemqueappellana  (perhaps  a  hexameter  *ra«totiru9  lurco  nebulo(turpiay  quepopino'*  ? 
and  from  a-Menippean  satire  ?  BCchelkr,  Petr.  ed.  min.  ^  p.  248)  H  vUa  acriptiaque 
monatroaunif  preteterea  priacorum  Caionia  verborum  ineruditiaaiTnum  furem  (Sueton. 
gramm.  15  cf.  below  n.  8, 1.  10).  But  even  snch  an  honest  man  as  Gellius  (see  §  205, 
1  ].  11)  remarks  that*  actions  like  those  in  Milo^s  house  can  scarcely  be  thought 
possible  from  the  austere  tone  of  Sallust^s  works ;  hence  Macrobius  (sat.  8, 18,  9) 
calls  Sallust  prarMnmtM  alienae  luxuriae  obiur gator  et  censor.  Symmachus  also 
(ep.  5,  68)  calls  him  acriptor  aiilo  tantum  prcbandua ;  nam  morum  eiua  damna  non 
ainunt  ut  ah  iUo  agendfie  vUae  petatur  auctoritaa,  Lactahtius  (inst.  d.  2,  12  quod 
quidem  non  fugit  hominem  nequam  HMuatium^  qui  ait '  noatra  omnia  via  etc.'  [Cat.  1, 2] , 
recte,  ai  ita  vixiaaet  ut  locutua  eat.  aervivit  enim  foediaaimia  votuptatihua  auamque  ipae 
aententiam.  vitae  pravitate  diaaotvit)  judges  unjustly,  as  Sallust's  moral  sayings  were 
posterior  to  his  immoral  life,  and  instead  of  being  refuted  thereby,  might  rather 
be  considered  as  the  result  of  better  experience  and  subsequent  repentance.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  this  change  of  mind,  though  it  was  somewhat 
late,  when  Sallust  had  already  secured  the  fruits  of  his  past  life,  and  could  look 
forward  to  nothing  else  but  literary  renown.  But  his  piwt  life  may  have  left  to 
him  a  certain  pessimism  betrayed  by  the  historian,  a  disposition  to  trace  the  acts 
of  others  to  bcul  motives,  a  kind  of  dissatisfied  misanthropy.  See  also  XWLObell, 
zur  Beurteilung  des  Sail.,  Breslau  1818. — ^For  assistance  in  his  historical  work 
Sallust  caused  the  scholar  Ateius  (§  211, 1)  to  prepare  for  him  a  hreviarium  rerum 
omnium  romanarum  (cf.  KJobdan,  krit.  Beitr.  z.  G^esch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  852). 

2.  His  veracity.  CeAil,  4^  2  atatui  rea  geaiaa  populi  rom.  .  .  .  peracrihere,  eo 
magia  quod  mihi  a  ape^  metu,  parttbua  reip.  animua  liber  erat.  4,  8  and  18,  1  quam 
veriaaume  potero.  Hist.  1,  6  neque  me  divoraa  para  in  dvU^ua  armia  movit  a  vero. 
Hence  Auoustin.  civ.  dei  1,  5  Satluatiua^  ncbUitate  veritatie  hiatoricua.  Isidor.  orig. 
18,  21, 10  SaUuatiua^  auctor  eertiaaimua.  But  Sallust  did  not  aspire  to  completeness 
and  accuracy  in  details  (Oros.  7, 10,  4.  Vopisc.  Firm.  6,  8) ;  the  dates  he  gives  are 
often  indefinite  (interea,  iadem  temporibua^  dum  haec  aguntur) :  he  conceals  the 
chronological  frame-work  of  his  narrative  rather  than  gives  prominence  to  it.  Tlie 
connecting  middle  terms  in  relation  to  facts  are  often  omitted.  Sallust^s  sober  and 
free  thought  made  him  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  miracles  and  wonders  mentioned 
by  Livy. 

8.  On  his  prooemia  see  §  205,  2  1. 18.  WMPahl,  de  prooemiis  Sail.,  TQb.  1859, 
BKuHN,  die  Einl.  zu  Sail.  Cat.  u.  Jug.,  Tauberbischofsheim  1868.  HJordak,  krit. 
BeitrSge  858.  Sallust  indulges  much  in  neatly  formulated  commonplaces.  Fronto 
p.  48  Nab.  gnomaa  egregie  convertiati^  hanc  quidem  quam  hodie  accepi  prope  perfecte^ 
ut  poni  in  libro  Salluatii  poaait.  Among  the  letters  occurring  in  Sallust  that  of 
Lentulus  to  Catiline  (Cat.  44)  Ib  historical  (cf.  Cic.  in  Cat.  8, 12),  and  the  same  may 
be  presumed  of  those  of  Catiline  (c  85)  and  of  Pompey  to  the  senate. 

4.  All  thespeeches  in  Sallust  are  impressive  and  powerful  and  far  more  adapted 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  speaker  than  those  in  livy.  Yet  they  are  not 
authentic  Catiline's  address  to  his  companions  may  be  shown  from  Cic.  pMur.  25 
and  Plut.  Cic.  14  to  have  been  different ;  nor  does  anything  of  what  Cic.  Att.  12, 
21  (cf.  pSest.  61.  Vellei.  2,  85,  8.  Plut.  Cato  min.  28)  alleges  from  Cato^s  speech 
in  the  Senate  occur  in  the  one  attributed  to  Cato  by  Sallust.   Hence  it  appears  that 
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the  other  speeches  also  should  be  looked  upon  as  such  oompoeitions  as  Thukydides 
1,  22  declares  his  own  to  be.  Those  of  Sallust,  however,  produce  a  greater  rhetorical 
effect  (cf .  §  44,  6  in  fin.)  and  display  more  art  than  those  of  the  early  Attic  historian. 
When,  therefore,  the  rhetor  Seneca  controv.  8,  praef .  8  says :  ortttumea  8aUu$t%%  in 
honorem  historiarum  leguntur^  this  is  the  one-sided  judgment  of  a  scholastic  rhetor, 
who  could  discover  too  little  of  his  unreal  figures  in  the  energetic  speeches  of 
our  historian.  On  the  other  hand,  Licihiavus^  judgment  is  perverse  at  least  as  far 
as  the  reason  goes  which  he  adduces  for  it  (p.  42  sq.  ed.  Bonnensium) :  SaUuHium 
non  ut  historicum  puto  aed  oratorem  legendum,  nam  et  tempora  reprehendit  sua  et  ddicta 
carpU  et  contiones  inserit  et  dot  in  cetuum  (et  dot  praecepta  et  NMadvio)  2oca,  montet^ 
fiumina  et  hoc  genus  ctmoena  et  cuUa  et  companU  (et  eulte  comparat  HJordan)  dieserendo, 
.  .  .  See  also  above  §  86,  5  Trogus*  opinion  concerning  the  Sallustian  speeches. 
HSnobb  v.  Cabolsfeld,  d.  Beden  u.  Briefe  bei  Sail.,  Lpz.  1888. 

5.  Opinions  concerning  SaUust's  diction.  Ateius  exhorted  Asinius  PoUio  (ut) 
vitet  maxime  cbacuritatem  SttUustii  et  audiiciam  in  translationtbuM  (Suet.  gr.  10).  On 
the  latter  quality  see  Quint.  9,  8, 12.  Sen.  contr.  9, 1, 18  (see  n.  6).  Gell.  10,  26. — 
Gell.  NA  4,  15,  1  deganlia  orcttionis  ScMuHii  verborumque  fingendi  et  navandi 
eiudium  (cf.  1,  15, 18  novcUari  verborum  SaHlustio  ;  ib.  6,  17,  8.  10,  21,  2)  cum  multa 
prorsus  invidiaJuU^  multique  non  mediocri  ingenio  viri  conati  sunt  reprehendere  plera- 
que  et  oUrectare,  in  guibus  plura  inscite  aut  nudigne  veUicant,  Cf .  10,  26.  Quint.  10, 
8,  8  sic  (slowly)  scripsisse  ScUlustium  accepimus,  et  sane  mani/estus  est  etiam  ex  opere 
ipso  labor, 

6.  His  brevity.  Sen.  contr.  9,  1,  18  cum  sit  praecipua  in  JTiueydide  virtus 
brevitas,  hoc  eum  Sallustius  vicit  et  in  suis  ilium  castris  cecidit.  ,  .  ,  ex  S€Ulusti 
sententia  nihil  demi  sine  detrimento  sensus  potest.  L.  Sen.  ep.  19,  5  («■  114),  17  S<»llustio 
vigente  ampuUUae  sententiae  et  verba  ante  exspectatum  cadentia  et  obscura  brevitas 
fuere pro  cultu.  Quint.  4,  2,  45  vitanda  est  etiam  iUa  SaUustiana^  quamquam  in  ipso 
virtutis  locum  obiinet^  brevitas  et  abruptum  sermonis  ^genus,  10,  1,  82  iUa  Sallustiana 
brevitaSf  qua  nihil  apud  aures  vacuas  atque  eruditas  potest  esse  perfectius.  102  immor- 
talem  illam  Satluttii  vdocitatem,  Gell.  8,  1,  6  Sallustium^  vel  subtUissimum  brevi- 
teUis  artificem.  Macrob.  sat.  5,  1,  7  breve  (dicendi  genus\  in  quo  Sallustius  regnal, 
Stat.  silv.  4,  7,  55  Sallusti  brevis,  Apoll.  Sidon.  carm.  2,  190.  28,  151.  Apulei. 
apol.  95  (parsimonia). 

7.  His  Graecisms.  Quint.  9,  8,  17  ex  graeco  translata  vd  S<»llustii  plurima. 
We  find  echoes  especially  of  Thukydides^  orations,  and  some  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes, Xenophon^s  Cyropaedia  and  Memorabilia,  the  Menexenos  and  the  7th 
epistle  of  Plato.  Gerlach's  ed.  8,  331.  Poppo's  Thjikyd.  6.  872.  SDoleoa,  de  Sail, 
imitatore  Thucyd.,  Demosth.  aliorumque  scriptorum  graec,  Bresl.  1871.  EMoll- 
MANN,  quatenus  Sail,  e  scriptorum  graec.  exemplo  pendeat,  KOnigsb.  1878.  FBobolski, 
Sail,  in  conf ormanda  oratione  quo  iure  Thucydidis  exemplum  secutus  esse  videatur, 
Halle  1881. 

8.  The  archaisms  consist  chiefly  in  phrases  such  as  muUi  mortalesj  prosapia 
and  others.  Cf.  Lenaeus  p.  415  L  14.  Augustus  in  Suet.  Aug.  86  verbis  quae  C, 
SaUustius  excerpsit  ex  originibus  Catonis.  Suet,  gramm.  10  (cf.  §  211,  1)  Asinius 
PoUio  in  libro  quo  Sallustii  scripta  reprehendit  ut  nimia  priscorum  verborum  affecta- 
tione  oblita,  Cf .  Gell.  10,  26,  1  Asinio  PoUioni  in  quadam  epistula  quam  ad  JPiancum 
scripsit  et  quibusdam  aliis  C,  SaUuatii  iniquis.  Asinius  also  asserted  that  Aleius 
collected  antiqua  verba  et  figuras  for  the  use  of  Sallust  (see  also  above  n.  1  ad  fin.)  : 
see  §  211,  1  1.  12  from  the  end.  An  epigram  in  Quint.  8,  8,  29  e^  verba  antiqui 
multum  /urate  Catonis^  Crispe^  iugurthinae  conditor  historiae.    Fronto  epist.  p.  62 
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yf.  Forcitis  eiusque  frequeru  tecUUor  C,  SaUustius,  Cf.  ib.  p.  86.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  6 
Cato  in  oriffinUms  hoe  dieity  cuius  auctoritaiem  S€UlusUtts  sequitur  (Catil.  6).  Thus 
lug.  81,  l  =  Caton,  reliq.  p.  27,  1  Jobd.  85,  8= p.  50  J.  FDeltour,  de  Sallustio 
Catonis  imitatore,  Par.  1859.  GBrOnmebt,  de  Sail,  imitatore  Catonis,  Sisennae 
aliorumque  vett.  bistoricomm  rom.,  Jena  1878.  But  these  archaisms  are  not 
genuinely  pre-Catonian ;  they  are  intended  to  give  stateliness  and  pathos  to  the 
narrative.  PSchultze,  de  archaismis  Sail.,  Halle  1871.  The  antiquarian  colouring 
is  also  stronger  in  the  later  works  (esp.  Hist.)  than  in  the  earlier  ones;  see 
EWOlpflim,  Phil.  84, 146;  also  HJordan,  krit.  Beitr.  350. 

9.  The  formation  and  connection  of  Sallust^s  sentences  is  very  simple  and 
commonplace,  sometimes  even  monotonous,  esp.  the  frequent  recurrence  of  t^Mr  at 
the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  Sallust  repeats  certain  favourite  expressions  con- 
tinually. Some  are  no  doubt  affectations,  e.g.  pctucii  tempeitatibus  (lu^.  96, 1)  instead 
of  brevi  tempore  The  impression  of  simplicity  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  frequent 
use  of  the  historic  infinitive.  In  his  sentences  Sallust  is  fond  of  rapid  changes  of 
construction,  of  subject  and  expression.  Ind.  verb,  in  Dietsch'b  ed.  1^9.  OEichi-irt, 
WOrterb.  zu  Sail.,  Hanover  '  1885.  Beferences  in  Gerlach  8,  807.  IXJohstans,  de 
sermone  Sail.,  Par.  1880.  NOstlino,  de  elocutione  Sail.,  Upsala  1862.  BadbtCbnkr, 
de  Sail,  dicendi  genere,  Berl.  1868.  ALaws,  de  dicendi  genere  Sail.,  BOssel  1864. 
KKraut,  d.  vulgftre  Element  in  d.  Spr.  des  Sail.,  Blaubeuren  1881.  IUri,  quatenus 
ap.  Sail,  sermonis  lat.  plebeii  aut  ootidiani  vestigia  appareant,  Par.  1885.  FZeitfuchs, 
de  orthographia  Sail.,  Sondersh.  1841.  AAnschCtz,  selecta  capita  de  syntaxi  Sail., 
Halle  1878.  LHellwio,  zur  Synt.  des  S.  I,  Batzeb.  1877.  FGrosbxann,  d.  Gebr, 
der  Kasus  b.  Sail.,  Berl.  1886.  GOrlitz,  de  genetivi  usu  SaU.,  Schrimm  1878.  A 
Hercher,  d.  Gtehr,  d.  Accus.  b.  S.,  Gera  1878.  (XIhrist,  de  abl.  SaJL,  Jena  1888. 
ALehmaivn,  de  verborum  compoaitorum  structura,  Bresl.  1868.  Leobschtitz  1884. 
FBussMANN,  de  temporum  et  modorum  ap.  S.  usu,  Greifsw.  1862 ;  obss.  Sail.,  Hamm 
1871.  CHQbekthal,  de  usu  infinit.  hist.  ap.  Sail,  et  Tac.,  Halle  1881.  On  the  use 
of  the  particles  in  Sail,  see  FHelm,  cf.  §  888, 16.  FBalAzs,  de  disponendis  enuntia- 
torum  et  periodorum  partibua  ap.  S.,  Hermannst.  1878.  KMeyer,  d.  Wort-  u. 
Satzstellung  b.  Sail.,  Magdeb.  1880.  DJEtoHDB,  adiectivum  quo  ord.  ap.  SalL 
coniunctum  sit  cum  substant.,  Hamb.  1887.  WLilie,  obss.  gramm.  in  SalL,  Jauer 
1870.  FUber,  quaestt.  Sail,  gramm.  et  crit.,  Berl.  1882.  KBraun,  Beitr.  z. 
Statistik  des  Sprachgebr.  Salhs  im  Cat.  u.  lug.,  DCLsseld.  1885. 

10.  The  distinct  peculiarities  of  Sallust  provoked  opposition,  while  they  could 
not  fail  to  attract  a  period  fond  of  admiring  and  courting  abstruseness.  The 
reaction  was  manifested  not  only  by  Lenaeus  and  Asinius  Pollio  (n.  1  and  5)  but 
by  Livy,  who  was  at  the  opposite  pole  to  Sallust  as  a  historical  writer.  Sen.  contr. 
9, 1, 14  (p.  899  and  449  K.)  T.  lAvius  lam  iniquus  Sailuatiofuit  ut  hanc  ipaam  smUefUiam^ 
et  tamquam  transUxtam  et  tamquam  corruptam  dum  transfertury  obiceret  Sallustio.  But 
Tacitus  felt  himself  akin  to  Sallust,  whom  he  calls  (ann.  8,  80)  rerum  romanarum 
florentissimus  auctor,  and  it  is  easy  to  perceive  to  what  extent  he  is  influenced  by 
Sallust.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Sallust  was  imitated  by  Arruntius,  without 
taste  and  with  exaggeration  (§  259,  7).  See  JSellge  (§  258, 11)  on  Trogus  and  Jus- 
tinus'  imitation  of  S.  The  age  of  Pronto  was  greatly  attracted  by  a  writer  so 
piquant  and  so  highly  flavoured  with  archaisms.  We  find  him  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  correspondence  of  Pronto  and  M.  Aurelius.  We  meet  repeatedly 
with  the  combination  of  Cato,  Sallust  and  Cicero  (p.  98.  105.  149),  the  rhetorical 
character  of  Sallust  being  mentioned  with  special  emphasis.  His  antitheses  (p. 
107.  cf.  108  sqq.  162)  and  his  apophthegms  (p.  48)  are  quoted  admiringly.  Under 
the  influence  of  the  taste  of  his  time  and  owing  to  his  natural  good  temper,  Gellius 
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repeatedly  (8, 1.  4, 15.  10,  26)  takes  Sallust^s  part  against  his  adversaries.  In  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  Sallnst  again  found  many  imitators,  such  as  L.  Septimius 
(Dictys  §  423,  4),  Aurelius  Victor  (§  414,  2),  Hegesippus  (§  488,  5),  Augustinus 
(EWOlfflin,  Phil.  Anz.  11,  85) ;  Sulpicius  Severus  too  (§  441,  2)  is  fond  of 
Sallustian  turns  of  expression,  and  Exuperantius  (§  445,  8)  may  almost  be  styled 
a  Sallustian  Cento.  In  Atil.  Fort.  GL.  6,  275,  15  we  read  t^0«-Sallust.  On 
these  imitators  see  FYooel,  hfiot&rrjret  Sallustianae,  in  acta  sem.  phil.  £Irlang. 

I,  818 ;  and  quaestt.  Sail.  II,  ib.  2,  405.  Cf .  besides  EWOlfflin,  Herm.  9,  254.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  Sallust  was  highly  popular  and  esteemed  (WOlfflin,  phiL  Anz. 

II,  85). 

11.  General  literature  on  Sallust  JWLObell,  zur  Beurteilung  des  Sail.,  Bresl. 
1818.  FDGerlach,  hist.  Studien  (Hamb.  1841)  286;  Geschichtschreiber  d.  BOm. 
(Stuttg.  1855),  108 ;  de  Sail,  vita  et  scriptis,  introd.  to  his  ed.  1852,  p.  xiii.  HUlbici, 
Charakteristik  der  antiken  Historiographie  125.  DeGerlache,  ^udes  sur  Salluste, 
Brussels «  1859.  Teuffel,  Ttibinger  Doctorenverz.  v.  1868  p.  1-21.  BDibtsch, 
Stuttg.  Philologen-Versamml.  (Stuttg.  1857)  27.  ThVooel,  de  Sail,  vita,  moribus 
ac  scriptis,  Mayence  1857.  MJaegeb,  de  vita  Sail.,  Salzb.  1879 ;  de  Sail,  moribus  et 
scriptis,  Salzb.  1884.  ThBambeau,  Charakt.  der  hist.  Darstell.  des  Sail.  I,  Burg 
1879. 

207.  In  the  field  of  jurisprudence,  Caesax  designed  to  collect 
the  whole  existing  ius  civile  in  a  Corpus,  in  which  task  he  was 
assisted  by  the  learned  lawyer  A,  0  f  ilius,  whose  literary  exertions 
extended  over  the  entire  domain  of  law.  After  him,  the  most  emi- 
nent jurist  of  this  age  was  Cicero's  young  friend,  C.  Irebatius 
Testa,  whose  life  extends  into  the  Augustan  age  and  who  was 
the  teacher  of  Antistius  Labeo.  Of  about  the  same  age  as  Cicero 
was  the  jurist  A.Cascellius,  a  man  of  republican  character, 
distinguished  by  his  originality  and  wit. 

1.  Suet.  lul.  44  (destinabat)  ius  civile  ad  cerium  modum  redigere  atque  ex  immensa 
diffusaque  legum  copia  ojftima  quaeque  et  necessaria  in  paucisHmoH  con/erre  libros. 
IsiD.  orig.  5,  1,  5  lege$  redigere  in  lihros  primus  cos.  Pompeius  imtituere  voluit^  sed 
non  perseveravit^  obtrectatorum  metu  (probably  of  the  Jurists),  deinde  Caesar  coepit 
id  facerej  sed  ante  interfectus  est. 

2.  A.  Ofilius,  a  pupil  of  Ser.  Sulpicius,  see  §  174,  5.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44 
ex  his  auditorihus  plurimum  auctoritatis  hahuil  Alfenus  Varus  et  A.  Ofilius^  ex  quihus 
.  .  .  Ofilius  in  equestri  ordine  perseveravit,  is  fuit  Caesari  familiarissimus  et 
lihros  de  iure  civili  pHurimos  ei  qui  aninem  partem  operis  fundarent  reliquit.  nam  de 
legibus  vicensimae  primus  (FDSanio,  rechtshist.  Abh.  1845,  78 :  de  legihus  XX  libros) 
cotutrripsit :  de  iurisdictione  idem  edictum  praetoris  (cf.  dig.  2,  7,  1,  2.  48,  20,  1,  17. 
43,  21,  3,  10)  primus  diligenter  composuU.  (45)  .  .  .  ex  his  Trdxitius  peritior 
Cascellioj  Cascellius  Trehatio  eloquentior  fuvtse  dicitur^  Ofilius  utroque  doctior.  Among 
his  pupils  were  Tubero  (ib.  46)  and  Ateius  Capito  (47).  In  the  Digests  is  cited 
Ofilius  libr.  V  iuris  partiti  (32,  55,  1.  4.  7),  Of.  libr.  XVI  actionum  (88,  9,  3,  5.  8),  Of. 
ad  Atticum  (50,  16,  284, 2).  He  is  mentioned  as  a  jurist  by  Cic.  fam.  7,  21  (a.  710/44) 
and  perhaps  Att.  13,  37,  4  (a.  709/45) ;  cf.  fam.  16,  24,  1  (a.  710/44).  AFEudorff, 
rOm.  Bechtsgesch.  1,  164.    EHuschke,  Z.  f.  gesch.  Eechtswiss.  15, 186. 
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8.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  45  fuU  eodem  tempore  (with  Ofilius)  et  Trehatius,  qui 
idem  (item  or  quidem  ?  or  TrdxUius,  Quinti  C.  M,  auditor,  fuit  ex  etc)  Comeli  Maximi 
(§  154,  7)  auditor  fuit,  ex  his  Trebatiue  peritior  etc.  (see  n.  2)  .  .  .  Trehatii 
comjdures  (libri  exttant),  aed  minus  frequentantur.  47  Antistiue  haheo  .  .  .  inaiiUttMe 
eel  a  Trebatio.  C.  Trebatiiis  Testa  was  bom  about  665  at  Velia  in  Lucania,  came 
to  Borne  as  an  adolescens  and  there  became  acquainted  with  Cicero,  who  recom- 
mended him  to  Caesar  in  Gaul  a.  700/54  (fam.  7,  5),  to  improve  his  fortune.  In 
Gaul  he  remained  for  at  least  one  year.  Of  this  period  we  have  Cicero^s  letters 
to  him,  fam.  7,  6-18;  also  of  a.  710/44  ib.  21.  20.  19  and  of  uncertain  date  ib.  22. 
Hence  he  remained  on  Caesar^s  side,  as  a  moderate  and  conciliatory  ally,  and  he 
played  the  same  part  under  Augustus ;  see  Hob.  sat.  2, 1.  Justiniah  inst.  2,  25  pr. 
dicitur  Augustus  convoccuse  prudentes,  inter  quos  Trebatium  quoque^  cuius  tunc  auctoritas 
maxima  erat.  He  seems  to  have  been  still  living  about  a.  740/14.  Pobphtbio  on 
Hor.  1.L  ad  Trebatium  scribit  equitem  romanum  (this  he  may  have  become  through 
Octavianus ;  Tecvfel  on  Hor.  sat.  2, 1,  29).  hie  est  TrAcUius  iuris  peritus^  qui  locum 
obtinuit  (inter  poetas^  a  trait  quite  in  harmony  with  the  character  of  an  easy  bon- 
vivant,  but  which  is  missing  in  the  authoritative  Monac.^  et  eUiquot  libfvs  de  civili 
iure  composuit  et  de  religionibus  notem  (or  rather  XI  f).  The  latter  in  Gbll.  7, 12,  4 
C.  Trebatius  ,  ,  .  in  libro  de  religionibus  seeundo;  Macb.  8.  7,  8  (Trebatius 
religionum  libro  nono)  and  8,  8,  5  {Trthatius  libro  decimo  rdigionum)\  cf.  ib.  1,  16 
28.  8, 8,  2.  4.  8,  5, 1.  Serv.  Aen.  11, 816  {TrAatius  de rdigionibus  libro  VII),  Traces 
of  his  legal  writings,  especially  of  his  commentary  on  the  Edictum  aedilium 
curulium  occur  in  the  Digests  (4,  8, 18,  8.  21, 1,  6, 1.  21, 1, 12,  4.  21, 1, 14,  8 ;  cf . 
Gell.  4,  2,  9).  Cf.  besides  dig.  11,  7, 14, 11.  82,  100, 1,  4.  41,  2,  8,  5.  48,  24,  22,  8. 
SWZiMMERN,  Gesch.  des  PBechts  1, 1,  297.  OStanoe,  de  C.  Tr.  T.  et  eius  loco  inter 
aequales,  BerL  1849.  PBE.  6,  2078.  Teuffel^s  commentary  on  Hor.  sat.  11  (Lpz. 
1857),  p.  10.    The  fragments  in  Huschke,  iurisprud.  anteiust.^  100. 

4.  Pompon.  1.1.  45  A,  Cascellius  (perhaps  the  son  of  the  person  of  that  name 
mentioned  in  Cic.  pBalbo  45,  Yal.  Max.  8,  2,  1  ?  see  Mommsen  1.1.),  Quintus  Mucius 
Vclosii  auditor^  denique  in  iUius  honorem  testamento  PuUium  Mueium  nepotem 
eius  reliquU  heredem.  The  corrupt  words  are  probably  (cf.  Mommsen  ad  loc., 
Herm.  15, 114)  to  be  read  as  follows :  A.  CasceUius^  Vclcadi  (cf .  Plik.  HN.  8,  144 
Vdcadum  nchHem  qui  CasceUium  ius  docuit)^  Q,  Mud  (§  154,  1)  (xuditoris,  auditor. 
See  also  PBE.  5,  188.  Further  notice  of  Cascellius  in  Pompon.  1.1.  fuit  autem 
quaestoriusj  nee  ultra  proficere  voluitj  cum  Uli  etiam  Augustus  consulatum  offerret, 
ex  his  etc.  (note  2).  Cascellii  scripta  non  exstant  nisi  unus  liber  bene  dictorum 
(perhaps  a  collection  of  his  witticisms  by  some  one  else;  cf.  §  121,  6.  191,  2. 
195,  5).  As  he  appears  (A^of  KcurxAiof  AdXov  vlbi  *Ftafu\la)  in  the  SC  de  Oropiis 
a.  681/78  (§  218,  8)  among  those  who  had  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  must 
have  held  the  quaestura  before  that  year:  therefore  he  was  bom  650/104  at 
latest.  Mommsen,  Herm.  20,  282.  Yal.  Max.  6,  2,  12  Cascellius^  vir  iuris  civilis 
scientia  darus,  quam  periculose  contumaxt  nuUius  enim  aut  gratia  aut  auctoritate 
compeUi  potuil  ut  de  aliqua  earum  rerum  quas  triumviri  dederant  formulam  com- 
ponerety  hoc  animi  iudicio  universa  eorum  benefida  extra  omnem  ordinem  legum  ponens, 
idem  cum  multa  de  temporibus  liberius  loqueretur  (under  Augustus)  .  .  .  ducu  res 
,  .  .  magnam  sibi  licentiam  praebere  respondit^  senectutem  et  orbitatem.  See  also 
Hob.  AP.  871 :  is  he  mentioned  there  as  still  living  ?  see  Mommsen,  Herm.  15, 114. 
20,  282.  Quint.  6,  8,  87.  Macb.  2,  6,  1  {Cascellius  iuris  consullus  urbanitatis  mirae 
libertatisque  hahebatur^  where  a  joke  of  his  of  the  year  698/56  is  quoted).  He  is 
probably  the  author  of  the  iudicium  CcuceUianum  sive  secutorium  in  Gai.  inst.  4, 166. 
169.    He  is 'quoted  18  times  in  the  dig.;  see  OLenel,  palingenes.  iur.  civ.  107. 
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EGLaoeiluis,  de  A.  Cascellio,  Leid.  1828.    SWZiicmsrn,  Gesch.  d.  PBechtB  1,  1. 
299.    HEDiBKSBN,  hinterlaes.  Sohrr.  2,  485. 

5.  L,  Valerius  iureconsuUuSy  ex  domeatida  tUque  intimie  familiarHms  of  Cicero 
(fam.  8,  1,  8  of  a.  702/52),  witty  like  his  contemporary  and  colleague  Trebatius 
(ib.  1,  10),  and  as  it  seems  a  native  of  Apulia  (Aptdiam  tuam^  ib.  of  a.  700/54).  Not 
improbably  he  is  meant  ib.  7, 11,  2  (a.  701/58,  in  a  letter  to  Trebatius) :  n  ditUiut 
fruatra  afueriSy  rum  modo  Laherium  aed  etiam  aoddlem  nostrum  Vcderium  pertimesco. 
mira  enim  persona  indttci  potest  Britannici  iureconsuUi  ;  whence  we  cannot  conclude 
with  certainty  that  he  actually  wrote  mimi  (§  8, 1.  8).  It  may  be  that  he  is  the 
Valerius  (cf.  §  147, 1)  who  is  mentioned  as  a  commentator  on  the  twelve  Tables 
(§86,6).    Cf.§199,2. 

6.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  (cf.  §  174,  5)  ab  hoc  (Ser.  Sulpicio,  §  174,  2)  plurimi 
profecerunty  fere  tamen  hi  libros  conscripserunt  .  .  .  Paeuvius  Laheo  Antistius 
(MoHMSEN  omits  Ant,)  Laheonis  Antistii  (§  265,  1)  pater.  On  the  praenomen  of 
his  father  (Paeuvius)  see  MHertz  on  Priscian.  GL.  2,  884  and  JJ.  91,  215.  The 
same  is  intended  in  Gell.  5,  21, 10  prima  epistula  (of  Sinnius  Capito)  scripta  est  ad 
Facuvium  Laheonem,  He  was  one  of  the  plotters  of  Caesar^s  murder,  f  712/42.  Cf . 
Appian.  b.  c.  4,  185  {irl  ffwpLq.  yp^pifios),    PBE.  1«,  1168,  21. 

208.  Q.  Aelius  Tubero  wrote  a  historical  work  extending 
to  his  own  time  ;  he  was  also  an  orator,  but  especially  esteemed 
as  a  writer  on  Jurisprudence,  In  point  of  formal  perfection, 
he  was  in  the  last  mentioned  branch  surpassed  by  P^Alfenus 
Varus  of  Cremona  (cos.  716/39).  The  jurist  C.  AeljjuEuSallus 
toucLed  upon  the  department  of  the  grammarians  in  drawing 
up  a  list  of  legal  terms  with  explanations.  C.  Matius,  a 
knight  and  intimate  fiiend  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  took  interest 
in  Uterature  and  himself  wrote— though  only  on  gastronomy. 

1.  Pompon,  dig.  1, 2, 2, 46  post  hoa  (Ofilius,  Trebatius)  quoque  (Q,  ace.  to  Momh sen) 
Tubero  fuit^  qui  Ofilio  operam  dedit;  fuU  autem  patriciua  (priua  patronusf  the 
Aelii  were  Plebeians)  et  transiit  a  causis  agendis  ad  ius  civile^  maxims  postquam  (end 
of  706/46)  Q,  Ligarium  accusavit  nee  obtinuU  apud  C.  Caesarem,  ,  .  .  Ttd)ero 
doctiaaimua  quidem  hcUntus  est  iuris  jmhlici  et  privati  et  complures  utriusque  operis 
libros  rdiquit ;  aermone  tamen  antiquo  usua  affectavit  acribere  et  ideo  parum  lihri  eiua 
grati  habentur.  The  other  works  of  T.  were  also  in  archaic  style.  Quimtilian  had 
read  his  accusation  of  Ligarius  (10, 1,  28.  11, 1,  80  cf.  78.  5, 18,  20.  81).  Gkll.  14, 
2,  20  mentions  among  his  juridical  writings  (praecepta  Aelii  Tuberonia)  auper  officio 
i  udicia^  whence  probably  ib.  14,  7, 18  in  libra  IX  Tuberonem  dicere  ait  (cf.  ib.  14,8, 2). 
Tubero's  views  are  quoted  dig.  82,  29,  4.  88,  6,  7  pr.  (Ofilius,  Cascellius,  Tubero). 
83,  10,  7,  1.  2.  PHSaatmans  Yadeb,  de  Q.  Aelio  Tub.  eiusque  in  pandectis  frag- 
mentis,  Leid.  1824.  He  is  mentioned  as  a  historian  (Tov^4pta¥  AfXtof,  which  should 
not  be  understood  of  his  father,  see  §  172,  8)  by  Dionys.  1,  80  who  calls  him  deipbt 
dy^p  Kal  T€/)i  tV  ffvyayijy^p  Trjt  laroplas  ^irtfieXiJf ;  cf.  ib.  1,  7  and  Liv.  4,  28,  1  (FioZ. 
Antiaa  et  Q.  Tubero).  Tubero  lib,  XIV  hiatoriarum  quoted  by  Nonius  481.  His  work 
extended  from  the  oldest  time  down  to  at  least  the  beginning  of  the  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  For  the  citations  from  it  see  HPeter's  hist.  rell.  1,  811; 
f  ragm.  199.  He  seems  to  be  the  Q.  Tubero  quoted  by  Pliny  as  an  authority  for  b. 
2,  18  (cf.  ib.  18,  285  and  Schol.  German,  p.  182  Br.)  and  86.    Gell.  6,  9,  11  Adium 
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quoque  Tuberonem  libro  ad  C,  Oppium  tcripto.  ^occeeurrii^  dixisae  Prcibut  tfdnotaviU 
PEE.  1»,  836,  7.    HPktkb,  hist.  reU.  1,  ccclv. 

2.  SuBTON.  Galb.  3  avus  (of  the  Emperor  Galba,  who  was  bom  Dec.  24,  751/3) 
cl4»riar  atudiia  quam  dignitate  (nonenim  egresaus  praeturcte  gradum)  multiplicem  nee 
incurtoMtn  hUtoriam  edidit,  Plut.  EomuL  17  art  *I6/3of  ffniai  TdX^p  Zov\wUi» 
laropehf,  Oros.  5,  28  fuisse  tunc  (a.  &7SI76)  Pompeio  XXX  milia  peditum  .  .  . 
OaJha  geribit^  Seriorium  autem  LX  m.  pad.  .  .  .  httbuitae  commemorat.  He  is 
probably  also  referred  to  by  Pliw .  NH.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  86  (7.  Galba,  The  opinion 
advanced  by  GlVosaiua  de  hist.  lat.  1, 18  (also  maintained  by  GFUnoeb,  Abh.  d. 
bayr.  Ak.  16, 1, 154),  that  this  Salpicius  Gkdba  should  be  identified  with  Sulpicins 
Blitho  (§  172,  7),  is  improbable.    HPetsb,  hist.  rell.  cgclxvii.  fragm.  237. 

3.  P.Alf  enus  Yarns;  on  the  praenomen  P.  BeeHBNZEif,CIL.  1,467.  Pompon. 
dig.  1,  2,  2,  44  ex  Aw  auditoribu9  (of  Ser.  Salpicius,  §  174,  2)  pturimum  mtctoritatu 
hdbuit  Alfentu  Varui  ...  ex  qu%bu9  Varus  et  consul  fuit  (suff.  a.  715/89).  He 
is  probably  identical  with  the  Alfenus  mentioned  in  Catullus  (80) ;  perhaps  also 
the  Varus  of  the  same  author  (10,  22);  see  MHaupt.  op.  1,  97.  AKibssliso, 
commentt.  Mommsen.  854 ;  cf.  however  §  213,  4.  Again,  he  is  probably  the  same 
Varus  who  attended  Siron^s  philosophical  lectures  together  with  Vergil  (§  224,  8. 
ScHou  VxRON.  on  Verg.  eel.  7,  9.  Sebv.  on  eel.  6, 18.  Aen.  6,  264),  and  the  Alfenus 
Varus  who  was  Octavianus*  legate  a.  714/40,  and  promised  (eel.  6)  to  protect 
VergiPs  estate  near  Mantua  (cf .  eel.  9, 27),  and  identical  with  the  Alfenus  vafer 
in  Hob.  sat.  1,  3,  ISO,  who  omni  abiecto  instrumento  artis  dauscique  tabema  yet 
(potentialiter)  sutor  erat,  on  which  Pobphybio  :  urbane  Al/enum  Varum  Cremonen- 
sem  deridet,  qui  abiecta  sutrina  quam  in  munidpio  suo  eocercuerat  JRomam  petiit 
tnagistroque  usus  Sulpicio  icio  ad  tantum  dignitatis  pervenit  tU  et  consulatum  gereret 
et  publico  funere  efferretur,  Gbllius  7,  5,  1  Alfenus  ictus,  Ser,  Sulpicii  discipuUts 
rerumque  antiquarum  non  incuriosus,  in  libro  digestorum  XXXIV^,  coniectaneorum 
autem  11^  (on  these  two  titles  see  LMbbcklin,  Phil.  19,  658).  Dig.  8,  5,  20  pr. 
apud  Alfenum  libro  XXXVIIP  digestorum.  According  to  the  Florent.  Index,  there 
were  altogether  40  books  of  his  Digesta,  a  collection  of  responsa  (of  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
Heimbach,  Z.  f.  BGesch.  2,  840.  Mommsen  on  dig.  19,  2,  27)  transferred  by 
Aufidius  Namusa  to  his  collection  (§  174,  5).  The  editors  of  the  Digesta  of 
Justinian  only  knew  and  made  use  of  the  work  of  Alfenus  in  two  epitomes,  the 
one  by  Paulus  (§  877,  4 :  Alfeni  digesta  a  Paulo  epitomata,  Pauli  epitomae  Alfeni 
digestorum)  following  the  original  arrangement  of  the  work,  the  other  by  an 
anonymous  writer,  who  adhered  to  the  arrangement  of  the  edictum  perpetuum 
(Alfeni  digesta),  Cf.  OLenel,  palingenesia  iur.  civ.  87.  Of  some  importance  is 
the  lengthy  extract  dig.  5, 1,  76,  as  it  attests  the  writer's  philosophical  training 
(quod,  ut  philosophi  dicerent,  ex  particulis  minimis  consisteremus) ;  other  fragments 
show  an  acquaintance  with  Greek,  and  nearly  all  are  in  a  simple  and  easy  style. 
EOtto,  p.  Alfenus  Varus  in  Thesaur.  iur.  rom.  5, 1681.  SWZimmbbn,  Gesch.  d. 
PBechts  1, 1,  295.  EHuschke,  Z.  f.  gesch.  Bechtsw.  15,  187  (who,  in  the  corrupt 
reading  Alfenus  Varus  Gaius  in  Pomponius  1.L,  is  inclined  to  change  the  last  word 
into  Catus),  PEE.  1«,  768,  3. 

4.  Gell. IQ^bfSC,  Aeliua  G alius  in  libro  de significatione  verborum  quae  ad 
ius  civile  pertinent  secundo  (a  definition  of  .vestibulum)='NLACR,  6,  8, 16,  who  merely 
adds  vir  doctissimus.  Dig.  50, 16, 157  C,  Adius  CktUus  libro  Ide  verborum  quae  ad  ius 
civile  pertinent  significatione  (a  definition  of  paries  and  via).  An  abbreviated  title 
ap.  Sebv.  georg.  1,  264  Adius  GaiUus  de  verbis  ad  ius  civile  perlinentibus  vallos  .  . 
0ppeUat ;  and  Fbstus  218^  postliminium  receptum  OiUlus  Adius  in  libro  primo  signifi" 
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catumum  quae  ad  tut  pertinent  ait  esee  eum  qui  etc :  278*  reus  nunc  dicitur  qui  caueam 
dicit  ,  .  ,  at  Gallue  Adiue  lihro  II  Hgnificationum  verborum  quae  ad  iue  perti- 
nent ait :  reu8  est  qui  etc.  802^  saUum  Oallus  Adius  I,  II  significationum  quae  ad  ius 
pertinent  ita  d^nit;  852^  flumen  recte  dici  ait  Atlius  Oallus  lihro  II  quae  ad  ius 
pertinent.  The  quotations  never  exceed  the  second  book,  and  Festus  852,  5  ^notay 
vit  Adius  in  XII  (tabulisy  signi(Jicarey  relates  to  Aelius  Stilo  (§  148,  2) ;  see 
BSchOll,  de  legis  XII  tabb.  reliqq.  29.  Perhaps  the  arrangement  was  alpha- 
betical. "  Aelius  Gallus  "  or  "  Gkillus  Aelius  "  is  quoted  by  Festus  19  times  besides  the 
quotations  already  given.  This  extensive  use  as  well  as  the  combination  of  ftMite 
and  at  Gallus  Adius  p.  278»  show  that  Gallus^  work  was  employed  by  Verrius 
Flaccus.  Oallus  Adius  in  Gaius  dig.  22, 1, 19  pr. ;  C,  Adius  in  Priscian.  GL.  2, 882, 
1  (see  Lachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2,  248).  GWEHrimbach,  G.  Aelii  Galli  Icti  fragmenta 
rec.  et  illustr.,  Lps.  1828.    EHuschke,  iurisprud.  anteiust.'  94.  PEE.  1',  887. 

5.  0.  Ma  tins,  bom  c  670/84,  the  faithful  friend  of  Gaesar,  especially  adapted 
by  his  mild  and  sober  manner  to  his  mediating  position,  though  he  did  not  enter 
into  political  factions  or  public  business.  He  transferred  his  love  for  Caesar  to 
Octavianus,  and  seems  to  have  died  as  late  as  a.  750/4 ;  see  Plim.  NH.  12, 18  primus 
C  Matius  ex  equestri  ordinSy  divi  Augusti  amicus^  invenit  nemora  tcnsilia  intra  hos 
LXXX  annos,  EvLrutsch,  Zf AW.  1884,  164.  PEE.  4,  1648.  Cic.  fam.  7,  15,  2 
(a.  701/58)  C.  McUii^  suavissimi  doctissimique  hominis,  11,  27,  5  (a.  710/44)  ut  haec 
^Tioco^d/ieva  scriberem  tu  me  impulisti  .  .  .  omnia  me  tua  ddectant,  sed  maxime 
maxima  cum  fides  in  amicitia  .  .  .  tum  lepos,  humaniteu,  litterae,  Apollodoros 
of  Pergamon  dedicated  his  Ars  (manual  of  Ehetoric)  to  him;  Quint.  8, 1, 18.  A 
letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  11,  28,  of  a.  710/44)  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  his  noble  dis- 
position and  fine  culture.  A  letter  addressed  to  Cicero  by  Matius  aud  Trebatius 
together  (a.  704/49)  is  found  ad  Att.  9,  15  A.  His  work  oli  gastronomy  was 
probably  written  under  Augustus  (cf.  §  54,  8),  and  his  interest  in  such  subjects  is 
significant  of  his  inoffensive  character  and  love  of  refined  enjoyment.  Minutal 
McUianum  (hachis  &  la  Matius)  was  named  after  him,  Apic.  4, 174,  also  the  mala 
Matiana,    Colum.  5, 10, 19.    12,  45,  5.    Plin.  NH.  15,  49  and  elsewhere. 

209.  Among  the  other  adherents  of  Caesar  several  may  be 
mentioned  either  as  orators  or  writers  of  letters  still  extant :  e.g. 
the  talented,  but  dissipated  C.  Scribonius  Curio  (trib.  pleb. 
704/60),  Q.  Cornificius,  the  triumvir  M.  Antony  (671/83-724/30) 
and  K  Balbus.  Men  of  wavering  political  opinions  were  the 
clever  M.  Caelius  Rufus  and  the  unprincipled  L.  Munatius 
Plancus  (cos.  711/42) ;  C.  Fumius^  who  was  legate  to  the  latter 
for  a  long  time,  was  also  an  orator,  and  likewise  the  young  L. 
Sempronius  Atratinus  (cos.  720/34),  Q.  Volusius,  AnniusjDimber, 
and  also  by  Hortensia  there  was  in  the  1st  century  of  the 
Christian  era  a  published  speech  extant. 

1.  Vellei.  2,  48,  8  C  Curio  trib,  pi,  (704/50;  son  of  the  Curio  mentioned 
§  158,  6 ;  f  705/49)  .  .  .  eloquens^  audaXj  suae  alienaeque  et  fortunae  d  pudieitiae 
prodiguSy  homo  ingeniosissime  nequam  d  facundus  malo  publico,  PB.E.  6.  880,  11. 
For  the  date  of  his  birth  see  a  conjecture  below,  n.  5.  His  character  as  an  orator 
is  given  by  Cic.  Brut.  280  ita  facile  soluteque  verbis  volvebat  satis  interdum  €teutasj 
crdtras  quidem  certe  sententias  ut  nihil  possd  ornatius  esse^  nihil  expeditius,    atque  hie 
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parum  a  magUtria  itutitutus  naturam  fuibuit  lidmircUnlem  ad  dicendum ;  industriam 
turn  sum  expertua;  atudium  certe  fuit.  There  were  speeches  by  him  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus:  see  dial.  87  (§  171,  5).  Mbtbr,  orat.  rom.'  p.  481.  Letters 
from  Cic.  to  him  fam.  2, 1-7  (of  a.  701/53  and  708/51). 

2.  Hi  EBON.  ad.  Eus,  Chron.  a.  Abr.  1976=718/41  Cornif  ictus  poeta  a  mili- 
ttbua  deaertus  interiit  .  .  .  huius  aoror  Comificia^  cuius  inaignia  exatant  epigramnuUa. 
Chronological  reasons  oblige  us  to  identify  him  with  Q.  Comificius,  the  quaestor  of 
Caesar  (propraetor  706/48),  who  fell  in  Africa  fighting  against  T.  Sextius ;  he  was 
also  on  friendly  terms  with  Cicero,  who  addressed  to  him  fam.  12,  17-80  in 
709/45-711/48 ;  see  Dbdmakn,  GE.  2,  617.  PEE.  2,  710,  8.  Cicero  somewhat 
pointedly  (fam.  12, 18, 1)  places  him  among  the  magni  oratorea  and  (ib.  12,  17,  2) 
recommends  his  Orator  to  his  kind  reception:  in  quo  actepe  auapiccU.ua  aum  U  ah 
iudicio  naatro^  aic  acUicet  ut  doctum  hominem  ab  non  indocto,  paullulum  diaaidere,  ib. 
12,  20  Tne  amabia  et  acripto  cUiquo  laceaaea.  He  is  no  doubt  identical  with  the 
poetical  friend  of  Catullus  (o.  88),  who  wrote  erotic  poems  (Uve  Cornifici  .  .  . 
opua,  Ovid,  trist.  2,  486),  whence  a  hendecasyllabio  line  in  Macb.  6,  4, 12  and  a 
fragment  of  dactylic  metre  (perhaps  from  an  epic)  ib.  6,  5,  13  (Camifieiua  in 
Glauco),  Cf.  §  283,  8  ad  fin.  LSchwabk,  quaest.  CatuU.  298.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  Comificiua  in  primo  de  etgmia  deorum  (Pbisc.  GL.  2,  257,  6)  should  be 
understood  of  him :  from  this  Macb.  1, 9, 11  (Comificiua  Etymorum  libra  III)  quotes 
curious  derivations  of  the  names  of  gods  and  a  citation  of  Cic.  de  nat.  deor. 
1,  17,  9.  88.  62.  1,  28,  2.  Other  quotations  in  Fest.  128.  166.  170.  194.  282  and 
in  other  places  in  Sebvius,  Lactantius  etc.  It  is  incomprehensible  how  Cor- 
nificius  could  find  time  or  thought  for  these  works  in  Syria  and  Africa,  during  the 
years  709/45  and  718/41.  These  writings  should  rather  be  attributed  to  a  gram- 
marian of  the  same  name  in  the  Augustan  period,  perhaps  to  that  Comificius 
Gallus  whose  somewhat  pedantic  epigram  on  Vergil  is  quoted  by  Cledoniub,  GL. 
5,  48,  2 :  ordea  qui  dixit  (ge.  1,  210)  aupereat  ut  tritica  diccU,  ThBbbok,  op.  1,  545. 
JBeckeb,  Zf  aw.  1847, 1060. 

8.  ThetriumvirM.  Antony,seeDBDMAMN,GB.l,64.  PEE.1*,1174.  Possess- 
ing  a  defective  education,  he  often  fell  in  his  speeches  into  a  false  kind  of  pathos 
and  became  turgid,  obscure  and  faulty  (Suet.  Aug.  86  M,  Antonium  ...  0a 
acribentem  quae  mirentur  potiua  hominea  quam  intellegant ;  cf.  Cic.  PhiL  2, 101.  8, 
21  sq.  Att.  10,  8  sq.  11,  8  sq.).  It  would  perhaps  be  too  much  to  call  him  on  that 
account  an  adherent  of  the  Asiatic  school  (Plut.  Ant.  2.  48  cf .  Suet.  1.1.).  His 
letters  to  Cicero  of  a.  705/49  (Att.  10,  8  A.  10, 10,  2)  and  710/44  (14,  13  A. ;  cf. 
also  Cic.  or.  Phil.  8,  25  sqq.  18,  22  sqq.)  are  in  a  natural  style.  Plin.  NH.  14, 
148  M.  Antonio,  ia  enim  .  .  .  avidiaaime  adprehenderat  banc  palmam  (capacity  for 
drinking),  edito  etiam  volumine  de  aua  ebrietate  .  .  .  exiguo  tempore  ante  proelium 
actiacum  id  volumen  evomuit  (cf.  Dbumann,  GE.  1,  516.  Schblle  LI.  2).  To  this, 
as  well  as  to  his  correspondence  with  Octavian  (specimens  of  which  are  given  by 
Suetonius,  e.g.  Aug.  69),  relates  Ovid  ex  Pont.  1,  1,  28  Antoni  acripta  leguntur, 
ESchelle,  de  M.  Antoni  triumviri  quae  supersunt  epp.  I,  Frankenb.  i.  S.  1888. 

4.  AsiNius  PoLLio  writes  to  Cicero  (fam.  10,  82,  8  a.  711/48)  Balbua  quaeatar 
.  .  .  ludia  (which  he  caused  to  be  given  at  Gades)  praetextam  de  auo  itinere  ad  L. 
Lentulum  procos.  soUicitandum  (705/49  to  get  him  to  leave  Pompey  and  return  to 
Eome,  Att.  8,  9,  4.  8,  11,^5.  8, 15  A,  2.9,  6, 1.  Vellei.  2, 51, 8)  ixwui/.  etquidemcum 
ageretur  flevil,  memoria  rerum  gestarum  comnwtus.  ib.  5  praetextam  (of  B.)  si  volea 
legere^  OaUum  Comelium  (§  282),  famUiarem  meum^  poscito.  See  Welckek,  gr.  Trag. 
1402.  Eirbeck,  rOm.  Trag.  625 ;  rOm.  Dicht.  1, 194.  This  Balbus  is  the  one  called 
Balbus  minor  to  distinguish  him  from  his  uncle  (§  197,  4)  L.  Cornelius  P.  f. 
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Balbus,  whose  life  extended  far  into  the  Augustan  period  (he  certainly  was  liv- 
ing 741/18),  who  was  cos.  suff.  722/82  and  who  triumphed  a.  735/19  as  proconsul 
ex  Africa;  Dbumanh,  GE.  2,  608.  PBE.  2,  694.  According  to  Vellei.  1.1.  he 
likewise  €id  pontificcUum  adsurrexit  and  had  a  literary  turn,  whence  it  is  not  im- 
possible that  he  is  the  Cornelius  Balbus  quoted  by  Sesv.  Aen.  4, 127  on  hymenaeus 
and  to  whom  relates  Macr.  8,  6,  26  Cornelius  Balbu$  i^jfyrrnKfap  libro  XVIII®  (cf. 
HPeteb,  hist,  fragm.  p.  zxi). 

5.  M.  Caelius  M.  f.  Bufus.  Plik.  NH.  7, 166  C.  Mario  Cn.  Carhome  III  eoi, 
(a.  672/82)  o.  d.  VKcd,  lunicu  M.  Cctdiua  Bufus  ei  C  Liciniua  CcUvus  eadem  die  geniti 
8ufU^  oratoree  quidem  aniboy  »ed  tarn  dispari  eventu.  But  to  judge  from  the  manner 
in  which  Cicero  speaks  of  them  (Brut.  278. 279)  they  cannot  have  been  quite  of  the 
same  age ;  more  probably  Caelius  was  the  elder,  as  according  to  Cic.  pCael.  18  he 
already  in  695/59  per  aetatem  mc^gistratue peiere  potuitjOnd  his  official  career  agrees 
with  this  (698/56  already  a  member  of  the  councU  of  his  native  town  Cic.  Gael.  5 ; 
quaest.  between  698/56-700/54,  tr.  pi.  702/52,  aed.  cur.  704/50,  praet.  706/48). 
Hence  Caelius  must  have  been  bom  c.  666/88.  Instead  of  Caelius  PHny  should 
perhaps  have  mentioned  Curio  (n.  1).  His  native  place  was  a  municipium  of 
which  the  name  is  most  likely  concealed  by  some  corruption  of  the  MS.  in  Cic. 
pCael.  5.    Cf .  Nipperdet,  op.  299.    KWeobhaupt,  Gael.  Buf.  4. 

6.  Caelius  was,  as  a  young  man,  introduced  by  his  father  to  Cicero  and 
Crassus  (pCaeL  9.  89.  72),  with  whom  he  thus  found  himself  in  close  connection. 
This  circumstance  made  Cicero  lenient  towards  Oaelius*  loose  morals  and  luxurious 
life ;  he  even  defended  him  a.  698/56  (see  §  179,  84)  against  some  charges  brought 
by  Clodia  (§  214,  8),  whose  dissolute  circle  he  had  frequented  for  some  time  before 
breaking  with  her.  During  Cicero^s  absence  in  Cilicia  (708/51)  Caelius  was  his 
appointed  correspondent  at  Bome:  the  letters  (17  in  number;  letter  16  in 
duplicate ;  cf.  Att.  10,  9  A.)  are  collected  in  the  eighth  book  of  Cic.  epp.  fam. 
Caelius  exhibits  in  them  a  dashing  and  acute,  though  somewhat  malicious  judg- 
ment of  persons  and  facts,  though  he  is  never  quite  clear  in  his  own  xxisition ; 
the  style  is  lively,  humorous,  and  original,  condescending  to  the  use  of  popular 
expressions,  and  not  aiming  at  polish  and  elegance.  Cf.  §  188,  1,  n.  2  and  4. 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  Caelius  was  obliged  by  his  debts  to  join  the 
camp  of  Caesar,  who  appointed  him  praetor  in  706/48.  As  such  he  intended  to 
introduce  tabulae  novae,  but  was  deposed  and  soon  afterwards  killed.  He  is 
probably  identical  with  the  Bufus  in  Catullus;  see  LSchwaue,  quaest.  CatulU 
64.  85.  188  and  the  commentators  on  Cat.  69.  77.  Cf.  Drumamn,  GB.  2,  411. 
WWkoehaupt,  das  Leben  d.  M.  Cael.  Buf.,  Bresl.  1878.  HWiESCHH(iLTER,  de  M. 
Caelio  Bufo  oratore,  Lpz.  1886.— FBkcher,  d.  Sprachgebr.  d.  Caelius,  Ilfeld  1888. 
FBuRO,  de  M.  Cael.  Bufi  genere  dicendi,  Freibg.  i/B.  1888. 

7.  On  his  oratorical  power  Cic.  Brut.  273  splendida  et  grandis  ei  eadem  inprimis 
faceta  et  perurhana  .  .  .  oratio.  graves  eius  contiones  aliquot  fuerunt  (also  704/50  as 
aedile  de  aquis,  Frontin.  aq.  76;  from  this  a  fragm.  GL.  5,  590, 21),  acres  accusationes 
tres  (directed  against  C.  Antonius  695/59,  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  the  father, 
iteriim,  698/56;  a.  708/51  against  Q.  Pompeius  Bufus,  and  also  in  his  character  of 
patronus  of  the  peregrinus  Pausanias,  plaintiff  in  a  case  of  extortion),  defensiones 
(esp.  698/56  pro  se  against  Atratinus,  also  pro  Saufeio  702/52)  .  .  .  sane  tolerahUes. 
Hence  Quint.  6,  8,  69.  10,  1,  115  ;  asperitas  Caelii  ib.  10,  2,  25  ;  cf.  Tac.  dial.  18.  21 
(sordes  verhorum^  hians  composition  inconditi  sensus).  25  (aviarior).  He  seems  to  have 
followed  the  Atticists  in  preference  to  Cicero's  style,  though  Cicero  had  taught 
him  the  principles  of  rhetoric  in  his  youth  (n.  6).  Vellei.  2,  68,  1  M.  Caelius, 
vir  eloquio  animoi^ue  Curioni  (n.  1)  siviillivius^  sed  in  uiroque  perfectior^  nee  minus 
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inyeniote  nequam,  Sev.  de  ira  3, 8, 6  Cttdium  orcUorem  fuisse  ireicundisHmum  constat. 
QuiNTiLiAN,  Plimt  (ep.  1,  20,  4),  and  Tacitus  (dial.  21.  25)  were  acquainted  with 
his  speeches.  The  fragments  see  in  Meter,  orat.  rom.'  460.  A  very  lively 
description  from  one  of  his  speeches  is  given  by  Quimt.  4,  2, 128.  Witticisms  on 
Clodia  ib.  8,  6,  53.  OHaenbckeb,  Berl.  ph.  Wschr.  1884,  225  (where  however  Cic. 
Brut.  273  ad  fin.  is  erroneously  held  to  be  the  authority  for  Caelius*  desertion  to 
the  side  of  the  Atticists) ;  WschrfklPhil.  1886,  l(m. 

8.  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  Caesar^s  legate  and  appointed  by  him  consul  in 
712/42 ;  after  Caesar^s  death  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Senate,  after  a  little 
hesitation,  then  joined  Antony  and  when  his  star  began  to  set,  Octavian,  with 
whom  he  could  afford  to  remain,  owing  to  his  steady  good  fortune.  He  was  censor 
732/22,  but  generally  despised.  PBE.  5,  204,  9.  CLEoth,  tiber  M.  PI.,  Erklftrung 
der  Inschrift  auf  dem  Mausoleum  in  Oaeta  (OIL.  10,  6087),  in  the  Mittheilungen 
of  the  Basle  Altert.-Ges.  4  (Bas.  1852).  AWdeKlebcx,  disq.  de  etc.  Utr.  1855. 
HAKleijm,  de  L.  et  T.  Munatiis  Plancis,  Leid.  1857.  Suet.  rhet.  6  and  Plin.  NH. 
7,  55  call  him  oreUor;  orator  insignis  habetur  in  Hieronymus  ad  a.  Abr.  1992= 
729/25;  Bumma  eloquentia  Cic.  fam.  10,  3,  3  cf.  13,  29,  1.  Ascon.  33  Or.  28  K.-8. 
NoN.  221.  His  rhetorical  training,  but  also  his  vanity,  appear  from  his  letters  to 
Cicero  (fam.  10,  4.  7-9. 11.  15.  17  sq.  21.  23  sq.)  of  a.  710/44  and  711/43,  which  are 
exceedingly  well  written  and  abound  in  cadences,  antitheses  etc.  {verhorum  et 
Benientiarum  gravitaa,  ib.  10, 12, 1. 16, 1. 19, 1),  but  often  cloak  a  very  ambiguous 
spirit  under  fair  phrases. 

9.  HiERON.  ad  Enseb.  Ghron.  a.  Abr.  1980=717/37  Furnii  pater  et  JUiue  dart 
oratores  habentur^  quorum  filiue  consularis  ante  pcUrem  moritur,  Gf.  Tag.  dial.  21  (a 
corrupt  passage)  nee  unum  (of  the  antiquarians)  de  popuU  ganuti  (=Canutif  §  153, 
5  ad  fin.)  aut  AUi,  de  Fumio  et  Toranio  (Coranio^  otherwise  unknown)  quique  €Uii  in 
eodem  valetudinario  haec  oesa  et  hanc  modem  produnt.  The  father  (C.  Fumius)  was 
a  friend  of  Cicero ;  tr.  pleb.  704/50 ;  legatus  to  L.  Plancus  (n.  8)  a.  710/44  sq.  with 
whom  he  joined  Antony,  to  whom  he  adhered  until  the  battle  of  Actium.  He  was 
pardoned  by  Octavian  and  a.  725/29  adlectue  inter  conaulares  (Dio  52, 42).  Cic.  fam. 
10,  26,  2  (qui  alienas  caueaa  tarn  facUe  diecas)  attests  that  he  was  an  orator,  and 
Plut.  Anton.  58  even  calls  him  Sety^rarot  e^iretV  '?%jfial<av.  Hor.  sat.  1, 10,  86  te, 
candide  Fumi^  seems  to  relate  to  him,  on  which  Acho  hie  hittoriarum  elegantia 
daruit  (subsequently).  A  trait  of  egregious  flattery  towards  Octavianus  by  his 
son  (cos.  7^1  111)  is  related  by  Sen.  de  benef.  2,  25, 1. 

10.  L.  Sempronius  L.  f.  Atratinus  (cos.  720/34,  triumphed  12.  Oct.  733/21  as 
procos.  ex  Africa  (CIL.  1,  p.  461).  Hiebontm.  on  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1996=733/21 
Atratinus^  qui  XVII  natua  annoe  Cadium  (n.  7)  accueaverat  (a.  698/56 ;  he  was  there- 
fore bom  681/73),  darue  inter  oratores  habetur,  ad  extremum  morborum  taedio  in 
balneo  voluntate  exanimatus  heredem  rdiquit  Augustum,  Cicero  (pCael.  2)  calls  him 
his  necessariusy  and  says  of  him  (ib.  8)  ornate  docteque  dixisti  ;  ib.  15  he  styles  him 
disertus  addescens.  As  a  speaker  in  the  Senate  he  is  mentioned  side  by  side  with 
Messala  in  Joseph,  b.  iud.  1, 14,  4.    PEE.  6,  973,  a 

11.  Vatinius  to  Cicero,  fam.  5,  10  a,  2  (a.  709/45) :  de/enditur  (Catilius)  a 
Q.  Valuaio,  tuo  discipulo,    PBE.  6,  2745,  5. 

12.  Cic  Phil.  11, 14  T.  Annius  Cimber  Lysidici  filius  (therefore  son  of  a  slave 
or  freedman),  a  follower  of  M.  Antony,  through  whose  assistance  he  became  praetor 
(ib.  13,  26).  Concerning  his  literary  tendency  see  the  epigram  on  him  Vero.  catal. 
2  (and  Quint.  8,  8,  23),  which  already  to  Ausonius  (op.  27,  13,  5)  had  lost  its 
meaning:  CorinUiiorum,i^,%.  with  the  hall-mark  of  antiquity)  amator  iste  verborum^ 
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Iste  isle  rhetor^  lamque^  quatenus  totus  Thucpdides^  tyrarmus  AUtccte  febris  (the  exacting 
instructor  in  distempered  Attic),  Tau  (?)  gaUicum  (perhaps  on  account  of  the 
GkkUic  extraction  of  Annius  Cimber),  min  {fdv)  et  sphin  (ff<plr)  et — nuUe  UU  nt  (an 
execration  on  dealers  in  grammatical  curiosities):  ita  omnia  ista  verba  miseuit 
freUri  (as  a  draught  which  was  fatal  to  him:  Annius  Cimber  was  accused  of 
fratricide:  Quint.  1.1.  Cic.  Phil.  11,  14.  18,  26).  According  to  this  he  seems  to 
have  carried  on  the  profession  of  a  teacher  before  beginning  his  political  career. 
He  is  also  mentioned  as  an  antiquarian  by  Octavianus  in  Sukt.  Aug.  86  to  M. 
Antony:  tu  dubit<M  Cimberne  Anniut  an  Veranius  FlaceuM  imitandi  Hnt  tibif  i.e. 
probably :  you  only  waver  between  A.  C.  and  Ver.'s  pontificalia  verba  (§  199, 4)  and 
hence  you  write — in  the  language  of  Cato.  JGHuschke,  de  Annio  Cimbro,  Bost. 
1824  and  esp.  BOcheler,  BhM.  88,  507.    Cf.  also  §  19, 1  ad  fin. 

13.  Caesar's  favourite,  the  knight  Mamurra  of  Formiae,  f  709/45  (Cic.  Att. 
18,  52, 1 ;  cf.  also  OHirschfbld,  Herm.  5,  299),  was  active  in  literature,  and  seems 
to  have  been  a  poet;  see  Catullus  57,  7  and  105.  Cf.  §  214,  5.  I^chwabe,  quaest. 
Catull.  187.  226. 

14.  Yal.  Max.  8,8,  8  Horttnaia^  Q,  Hortensi  (§  171, 1)  JUia,  cum  ordo  matrona- 
rum  gravi  tributo  a  triumvirit  (a.  711/48)  estet  onerattu  nee  quiequam  virorum  patro- 
cinium  eis  accommodare  auderet^  caueam  feminarum  apud  triumviroa  et  eonaianter  el 
/elicUer  egit;  repraesentata  enim  patria  /acundia  impetravU  ut  etc.  Cf.  Appian. 
b.  c.  4, 82.  Quint.  1, 1,  6  Hortenaiae  Q,filiae  oratio  apud  iriumviroa  htibita  legilur  nan 
tantum  in  aexua  honorem, 

210.  Among  the  members  of  the  conspiracy  against  Caessu* 
M.  Junius  Brutus,  an  honest  man,  but  without  intellectual  dis- 
tinction, was  the  most  active  in  literature,  especially  in  philosophy 
and  oratory ;  the  style  of  D.  Brutus  and  that  of  C.  Cagsius  are 
known  to  us  from  their  letter^  to  Cicero.  The  same  correspon- 
dence introduces  us  to  Cassius  of  Parma  and  C.  Tiifibpnius,  who 
were  also  writers  of  poetry.  Ampius  Balbus,  Actorius  Naso, 
and  Tanusius  Geminus  wrote  historical  works  hostile  to  Caesar. 

1.  M.  Junius  Brutus.  Plutarch's  Brutus.  Dbumann,  GB.  4,  18.  PRE.  4, 
518. 532.  JSlevogt,  de  M.  Bruti  vita  et  scriptis,  Petersb.  1870.  Cic.  Brut.  824  of 
Hortensius:  annia  ante  decern  cauaaa  agere  coepit  (i.e.  a.  659/95,  see  Brut.  229 
L.  Crasao  Q.  Scaevda  coaa.  primum  in  foro  dixit)  quam  tu  (Brutus)  ea  natua.  The 
birth-year  which  would  be  inferred  from  this  (669/85)  is  at  variance  with  Vkllei. 
2,  72,  1  hunc  exitum  M.  Bruti  XXXV Hum  annum  agentia  (a.  712/42)  fortuna  eaae 
voiuit  (cf.  Liv.  per.  124  annorum  erat  circiter  XL).  This  would  lead  us  to  infer 
675/79  or  676/78  as  the  year  in  which  Brutus  was  born,  and  this  assumption  is 
presupposed  by  the  story  that  Caesar  (bom  654/100)  was  himself  the  father  of 
Brutus.  Hence  KNippehdey's  conj.  (op.  301),  ante  aedecim  in  Cicero  l.l.  has  much 
probability.  Cf.  Nep.  Att.  8,  1  occiso  Caeaare  .  .  .  aic  M.  Bruto  uaua  eat  ut  nuUo  Ule 
adoleacena  aequali  familiariua  quam  hoc  «cne  (Atticus  bom  045/109).  As  early  as 
703/51  Brutus  was  a  son-in-law  (Cic.  fam.  3,  4,  2)  to  App.  Claudius  (§  199,  1). 
AuR.  Victor  ill.  82  Athenia  philoaophiam^  Rhodi  (not  attested  by  any  other  writer) 
eloquentiam  didicit  (Pammenes,  and  Aristos,  the  brother  of  Antiochos,  instructed 
him  at  Athens,  Cic.  Brut.  832.  Orat.  105.  Acad.  post.  1,  12.  Plut.  Brut.  2), 
Cytheridem  mimam  cum  Antonio  et  Galio  poeta  amavit  (cf.  §  282,  1  and  HFlach 
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J  J.  119,  798).  .  .  .  civili  beUo  .  .  .  Pompeium  aeaUuB  est,  quo  vicio  veniam  a 
Ccteaare  (tccepU  et  prooot,  (?)  Chiliam  (cisalp.)  rexU  (a.  708/46) ;  a.  710/44,  he  became 
praetor  (urb.)  through  Garaar ;  f  a^^er  ^^©  battle  of  PhDippi,  a.  712/42.— Portraits : 
Bernoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1. 187. 

2.  Cicero  is  accustomed  to  exaggerate  his  praises  of  M.  Brutus  (e.g.  Brut.  22) 
both  as  Caesar ^s  favourite  and  afterwards  as  his  murderer ;  he  dedicated  to  him  de 
finibus,  Paradoxa,  de  nat.  deor.,  Tusc.,  Orator  and  Brutus.  They  differed  as  to 
their  theory  of  style ;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  15, 1  b,  2  ego  secuttu  (Med. :  solus)  aliud  (indicium 
de  Optimo  genere  dicendi)  »ttwi,  and  Tac.  dial.  18  ex  Calvi  (§  218,  6  ad  fin.)  et  Bruti 
ad  Ciceronem  missis  epistulis  (§  46,  5.  OHarneckeb  JJ.  125,  604)  /aciU  est  depre- 
hendere  Calvum  quideni  Ciceroni  visum  exsanguem  et  aridum^  Brutum  autem  otiosum 
atque  diiunctum  (discinctum)^  rursusque  Ciceronem  a  CcUvo  quidem  male  audisse 
tamquam  soiutum  et  enervem^  a  Bruto  autem^  .  .  .  tamquam/ractum  atque  dumbem. 
His  diction  is  described  by  gravitas  (Quint.  12,  10,  10.  Tac.  dial.  25).  He 
endeavoured  to  attain  to  a  rhythmical  flow  of  prose  (Quimt.  9, 4, 76) ;  hence  Cicero's 
criticism  in  his  Orator.  Both  Quint.  10, 1, 128,  who  says  that  in  his  philosophical 
writings  midio  quam  in  orationibus  praestantior  suffecit  ponderi  rerum^  and  Tag. 
dial.  21  agree,  the  latter  saying ;  Brutum  philosophiae  suae  relinquamus.  nam  in 
orcUionibus  minorem  esse  fama  sua  etiam  admiratores  eius  fatentur.  nisi  forte 
quisquam  .  .  .  Bruti  pro  Deiotaro  rege  (cf .  Cic.  Brut.  21.  ad  Att.  14, 1, 2)  ceterosque 
eiusdem  lentitudinis  ac  teporis  Itbros  legit,  nisi  qui  et  carmina  eorundem  miratur ; 
feceruni  enim  et  carmina  (see  §  195,  8).  Cf .  Stat.  silv.  4,  9,  20  Bruti  senis  oscitationes 
(tedious  speeches).  Other  published  speeches  of  Brutus:  de  dictatura  Pompei 
(Quint.  9,  8,  95)  of  a.  708/51 ;  his  speech  delivered  on  17  March  710/44  on  the 
Capitol  (Cic.  Att.  15,  1  b,  2),  and  other  contiones  Bruti  (falsa  quidem  in  Augustum 
probra,  sed  muUa  cum  acerbilate  habent,  Tac.  A.  4,  84) ;  his  declamation  pro  Milone 
(orationem  Brutus  exerdtationis  gratia  scripsit,  Quint.  10, 1,  28  cf.  10,  5,  20.  8,  6,  93. 
AsooN.  p.  42  Or.  86  K.-S.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  276) ;  laudatio  of  his  father-in-law  App. 
Claudius  (Diomed.  GL.  1,  867)  and  of  his  uncle  M.  Cato  (Cic.  Att.  18,  46,  2.  cf.  12, 
21,  1).    Schol.  Lucani  2,  284  ed.  Usener  and  §  220,  8.    Meyeb,  orat.  rom.^  446. 

8.  On  his  philosophical  works  see  Cic.  acad.  post.  1, 12.  He  had  an  inclination 
to  the  Old  Academy,  Cic.  Brut.  120. 149.  We  find  notices  of  a  treatise  de  virtute 
(dedicated  to  Cicero,  see  fin.  1,  8.  Tusc.  5, 1.  Sen.  consol.  ad  Helv.  9,  4  sqq.  cf.  8, 1), 
vepl  Ka$iJKOPTOf  (Sen.  £p.  95,  45 ;  cf.  M.  Brutus  de  <yfficiis  ap.  Pbiscian.  GL.  2, 199),  de 
patientia  (Diomed.  GL.  1,  888). — His  abridgment  of  the  Annals  of  Fannius  and 
Antipater  (see  §  187,  4  and  6  in  fin.)  was  probably  an  early  work,  as  was  also  his 
abridgment  of  Polybios  (Plut.  Brut.  4.  Sum.  s.  v.  BpoSrot.  iypayj/cp  .  .  .  UoXv^lw 
ToO  UrropiKoG  pl^\w  ixiTo/ii^p;  see  §  257,  8). 

4.  Letters.  (3f.)  Brutus  in  epistulis  (Quint.  9,  4,  75.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  888. 
Pbiscian.  ib.  2,  474 ;  cf.  Plin.  NH.  88,  89 :  M,  Bruti  in  Philippicis  campis  epistolae 
reperiuntur,  frementes  fibulas  tribunicias  ex  auro  geri\  ad  Caesarem  (Chabis.  GL.  1, 
180),  €id  Ciceronem  (Tag.  dial.  18).  On  the  correspondence  of  Brutus  and  Cicero 
§  188,  4. — The  letters  of  Brutus  in  Greek  are  the  production  of  a  rhetorician  (e.g. 
in  BHebcheb's  epistolographi  Graeci,  Par.  1878,  p.  177),  of  which  Plutarch  availed 
himself  as  though  genuine  in  his  Brutus  2.  Cf.  Suidas  s.  v.  BpoDrot.  JIHebcheb, 
Phil.  8, 187.  9,  592.  IFMabcks,  symb.  ad  epistologr.  gr.  (Bonn  1888)  28.— Brutus' 
verses  (see  Tag.  diaL  21,  above  n.  2)  seem  to  have  been  erotic  according  to  the 
enumeration  in  Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  5  (above  §  81, 1). — ^Had  the  rhetorician  Empyloe,  the 
familiar  friend  of  Brutus  (probably  identical  with  his  namesake  from  Bhodes,  see 
CiG.  ap.  Quint.  10,  6,  4),  composed  in  Latin  that  fuxpdv  fUw,  oO  4>av\oy  Bi  c(rfypaiiiia 
Tspl  T^s  Kalffapos  dpoipifftut  6  BpoOros  iwiyiypawrai  (evidently  a  defence  of  the  deed)  ? 
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5.  D.  Itmins  Brutus,  executed  by  M.  Antony  in  the  summer  of  a.  711/48.  His 
letters  to  Cicero  in  710/44  and  711/43  (ad  fam.  11, 1.  4.  5-11.  18a.  19.  20.  28.  26) 
are  sad  specimens  of  the  want  of  thought  and  courage  continually  exhibited  by 
him  after  the  assassination  of  Caesar.  Drumann,  GB.  4,  9.  PBE.  4,  518,  19. 
BNake,  d.  Briefwechsel  zw.  Cic.  und  D.  Brut.,  JJ.  Suppl.  8,  647. 

6.  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  somewhat  older  than  M.  Brutus  (Plut.  Brut.  29.  40), 
a.  701/58  sqq.  quaestor  in  Parthia,  705/49  tr.  pleb.;  appointed  in  710/44  praetor 
together  with  M.  Brutus;  f  after  the  battle  of  Philippi  (712/42).  He  was  of  a 
hard,  trenchant  character,  but  egotistical  and  without  higher  aims  (cf.  Plut. 
Brut.  29.  comp.  cum  Dione  1.  Brut.  87  Kdffaiot  roft  *Birtitoi;/)ou  Xdyott  xP<^A*«'o»  *^*^ 
repi  To&rwv  (0os  ^wy).  Among  his  letters  to  Cicero,  fam.  15,  19  (a.  709/45)  is  a 
good-humoured  echo  of  Cicero's  previous  letter;  12,  11-12  (a.  711/48)  are  official 
reports,  partly  calculated  to  flatter  Cicero.  A  quotation  from  C.  Cct$aii  epintula 
.  .  .  ad  DolabellammCHAHis.QJj.  1,128,  IS.  Cf.  Dbumahm,  GB.  2, 117.  PBE.  2, 
194, 11.    OEScHMiDT,  de  epp.  et  a  Cassio  et  ad  Cassium  datis,  Lps.  1877. 

7.  Cassius  Parmensis,  after  being  one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar,  held  a 
command  in  Asia  (a.  711/48).  He  gives  an  account  of  his  doings  in  a  letter  full 
of  flattery,  in  which  he  also  imitates  Cicero's  style,  fam.  12, 18.  He  was  executed 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  728/81.  Dbumank,  GB.  2,  161.  PBE.  2,  200,  20. 
PoBPHYRio  on  Hor.  ep.  1,  4,  8  [Kribere  quod  Ccusi  Parmensis  opuscula  vineeU]  hie  est 
Cassius  qui  in  partibus  Cassii  et  Bruti  aum  Horatio  irxbunus  mUiium  mUiiavit.  quHms 
victis  Athenas  se  contulit  (first  728/81).  Q,  Varius  ab  Augusta  missus  ut  eum  inter^ 
ficeret,  studentem  repperit  et  perempto  eo  scrinium  cum  libris  tulit.  unde  multi  credi- 
derunt  Thyestem  Cassii  Parmensis  fuisse  (the  latter  statements  are  due  to  a  confusion 
between  the  officer  Q.  Attius  Varus,  cf .  b.  g.  8,  28, 2.  b.  c.  8, 87,  6,  and  the  tragic 
writer  L.  Varius,  §  228,  2 :  see  also  Pobph.  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  62).  scripserat  enim 
multas  alias  tragoedias  (?  cf.  opuscula  in  Horace)  Cassius,  Acbo  (p.  890  H.) 
lipicureus  fuit  et  poeta  .  .  .  scUiras  seripsit,  .  .  .  aliquot  generibus  stilum  eocercuiL 
inter  quae  opera  elegia  et  epigrammata  eius  laudantur,  A  pa.8sage  in  Suet.  Aug.  4 
from  an  abusive  letter  of  Cass.  Parm.  to  Octavian.  From  an  epistula  Cassi  Par- 
mensis  ad  M.  Antonium  ap.  Plin.  NH.  81.  11.  An  iambic  verse  by  a  certain  Cassius 
ap.  Quint.  5,  11,  24.  Praetexta  Brutus  by  a  Cassius:  see  §  184,  5  ad  fin.  A 
Weichebt,  de  L.  Varii  et  Cassii  Parmensis  vita  et  carminibus,  Grimma  1886. 
Welckeb,  d.  gr.  TragOdien  1408.  (The  hexameters  entitled  Cassii  Orpheus  in 
Fea's  Horace  2,  p.  216,  Webnsdobf's  PLM.  2,  810  are  the  work  of  the  Italian 
Antonius  Thylesius  saec.  XVII,  see  Weichebt  1.1.  198.) 

8.  To  about  the  same  time  as  Cassius  Parmensis  belongs  the  improviser 
Cassius  Etruscus  mentioned  by  Hob.  sat.  1, 10,  69 ;  see  Kibchneb  ad  loc. 

9.  C.  Trebonius,  quaestor  694/60,  trib.  pi.  699/55,  Caesar's  legate  in  Gaul 
a.  700/54  sqq.  and  on  his  side  in  the  Civil  War;  praet.  urb.  706/48;  cos  709/45 ; 
killed  by  Dolabella  in  Febr.  711/48.  PBE.  6,  2088,  9.  A.  707/47  he  appears  to 
have  made  a  collection  of  Cicero's  puns  and  witty  sayings ;  cf .  fam.  15,  21,  1-3, 
e.g.  liber  iste  quern  mihi  misisti  quantam  habet  declarcUionem  amoris  iuil  primum 
quod  tibi  facetum  videtur  quidquid  ego  dixi,  .  .  .  deinde  quod  iUa  .  .  .  fiunt  $u»r' 
rante  te  venustissima.  quin  etiam  ante  quam  ad  me  veniatur  risus  omnis  paene  eon- 
sumitur.  In  his  letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  12, 16,  a.  710/44)  he  speaks  of  the  elder  and 
younger  Cicero  with  great  attachment  and  forwards  to  them  versiculi  (perhaps 
iambics  against  M.  Antony),  on  the  free  tone  of  which  he  observes:  turpitudo 
peraonae  eius  in  quam  liberius  invehimur  nos  vindicabit  (8).  His  request  is  (4) :  tu, 
sicut  mihi  pollicitus  es,  adiunges  me  quam  primum  ad  tuos  sermones.    Cf.  also  §  196, 11. 


§  210, 11.    c.  CASSius:  CASsros  parmensis  etc.:  ateius.     381    ^ 

10.  T.  Am  pi  us  Balbns,  trib.  pL  691/68,  praetor  696/58,  a  friend  of  Cicero 
(see  the  speech  pro  T.  Ampio,  Quint.  8,  8, 50),  and  a  zealous  partisan  of  Pompey ; 
PB.E.  1',  920,  2.  Some  criticism  on  Caesar  from  the  historical  work  of  Ampins  in 
SuBT.  luL  77;  cf.  Cic.  fam.  6,  12,  5  (a.  706/46)  cwm  atudium  tuum  consunuu  in 
virorum  fortium  factis  memoriae  prodendia, — M.  Actor ius  Naso  was,  according 
to  SuETON.  lul.  9  (cf.  52  N<Mo)^  the  author  of  a  work  on  Caesar  or  the  time  of 
the  Civil  War.  Suetom.  in  his  d.  lul.  quotes  only  contemporaries  of  Caesar  as  his 
authorities ;  MHaupt,  op^  1,  72. — On  Tanusius  §  212,  7. 

211.  The  scholars  and  teachers  had  as  such  only  a  small  share 
in  the  political  struggles.  The  most  important  of  them  was  the 
Greek  L.  Ateius  Praetextatus,  a  manysided  and  prolific 
writer,  who  styled  himself  *  Philologus ' ;  besides  him  may  be 
mentioned  S antra,  who  wrote  on  the  history  of  literature ;  also 
Cn.  Pompeius'  freedman  Lenaeus,  Epidius,  Sextus  Clodius  and 
G^vius  Bassus.  Statins  Sebosus.  who  wrote  an  account  of  his 
travels,  perhSps  belongs  to  the  same  period. 

1.  SuBTON.  gramm.  10  L,  (the  praenomen  in  the  ind.  p.  98  B ;  cf.  1. 2  from  the  end) 
Ateiue  Philologue  libertinue  Athenie  est  naius.  At  the  capture  of  Athens  668/86 
he  was  probably  allotted  to  the  centurion  M.  Ateius  (Plut.  Sulla  14)  and  was  by 
him  subsequently  manumitted.  Bom  about  655/99  (Graff  1.1.  896) :  as  he  was 
of  assistance  to  Asinius  Pollio  when  writing  his  history  (see  below  and  §  221,  8), 
he  must  have  lived  at  least  until  725/29.  Suet.  1.1. :  hunc  Capita  Ateiue  (§  265, 
3  the  grandson  of  his  emancipator),  notua  iuris  considius^  inter  grammaticos  rhetorem^ 
inter  rhetores  grammaticum  fuieee  aiL  de  eodem  Aeinius  PoUio,  in  libra  quo  Scdluetii 
scripta  reprehendit  ut  nimia  priecarum  verborum  affectatione  otlUa^  ita  tradit :  *  in 
earn  rem  adiutorium  ei  fecit  maxime  quidem  Ateius  PrctetextatuSy  nabUia  grammaticue 
latinuSf  dedamantium  deinde  auditor  atque  preteceptar^  ad  summam  PhUalagus  ab 
semet  nomin(Uu9\  ipse  ad  Ladium  Hermam  (perhaps  the  same  who  is  mentioned 
§  148,  8  ad  fin.  Concerning  auct.  ad  Her.  1, 18  cf.  GLKatber,  PhiL  12,  278)  scripsit 
se  in  graecis  litteris  magnum  proeessum  Jutbere,  in  latinis  nan  nuUum,  .  .  .  audisse 
Antonium  Chtiphonem  (§  159,  5)  .  .  .  praecepisse  autem  muUis  et  daris  iuvenihus^ 
in  quis  Appia  quaque  et  Pulchra  Claudiis  fratribus  (cf.  §  199,  1),  quorum  etiam  comes 
in  provincia  (in  Cilicia  and  the  prov.  of  Asia)  fuerit.  Phildlagi  appdlcUionem 
assumpsisse  videtur  quia  .  .  .  muUiplici  variaque  doctrina  censdxUur,  quod  sane 
ex  eommentariis  eius  ctppareL,  quamquam  paucissimi  exstent,  de  quorum  tamen  copia 
sic  altera  ad  eundem  Hermam  episfala  significat :  *■  HyUn  nostram,  quam  omnis  generis 
coegimus^  uti  scis,  octingentos  in  libros  \  coluit  postea  famUiarissime  C,  SaUustium  et 
ea  defuncta  Asinium  PoUionem^  quos  histariam  componere  aggressos  alterum  (Sallust) 
breviaria  rerum  omnium  romanarum,  ex  quibus  qwu  vellet  digeret^  instruxit^  alterum 
(Asinius)  preteceptis  de  rations  scribendi.  quo  magis  miror  Asinium  eredidisse  anliqua 
eum  verba  et  figuras  sditum  esse  coUigere  SaUustia,  cum  sibi  sciat  nil  eUiud  suadere 
quam  ut  nota  civUique  et  propria  sermane  tUatur  vitetque  maxime  obseuritatem  SaUustii 
et  audaciam  in  translationibus  (  B/Acra^opcuf).  His  personal  conviction  as  to  the  best 
style  need  not  however  have  hindered  Ateius  from  drawing  up,  at  Sallust^s  express 
order,  both  this  breviarium  and  also  a  collection  of  archaic  phrases.  Fbst.  181 
Ateius  PhUalagus  in  libra  glossematorum^  and  he  quotes,  without  mentioning  from 
what  work,  ib.  166.  178.  181.  818.  852.  875.  Chabib.  GL.  1, 184,  4  Ateius  Philologus 
rtwdicup  III,     Chabis.  GL.   1,   127,  17  Ateius  PhUalagus  librum  suum  sic  edidii 
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ifucriptum  *an  amaverit  Didun  Aeneeu^  (Graff  1.1.  806).  Ateius  is  ako  cited 
Plin.  HN.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  4  and  as  L.  Ateius  ib.  to  b.  8,  fnrther  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  888. 
8.  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  601.  HGsaff,  melanges  gp6co-rom.  de  Pacad.  de  St.  Pdtersb.  2,  274. 

2.  Suet,  gramm.  14  huius  (of  Cnrtins  Nicias,  §  200,  4)  de  LucUto  libros  etiam 
Sanlra  camprobat.  Gf.  Mabtial.  11,  2,  7  saUhroaum  Santram,  Hiebonym.  de  vir. 
illustr.  (2,  821  Vail.)  praef . :  fecerunt  hoc  idem  (i.e.  they  wrote  de  virit  Ulustriinu) 
.  .  .  apud  LeUinos  Varro  (bom  688/116),  Santra^  Nepoe  (bom  c.  656/99),  Hyginue 
(bom  c.  690/64).  Gell.  7,  15,  h  ne  ti  Aelii  quidem,  Cincii  et  SatUrae  dicendum  ita 
censuisaerU,  Verbius  Flaccub  (ap.  Festub  277)  and  Quimt.  12, 10, 16  mention  Santra 
in  reference  to  questions  of  literary  history.  Subton.  vit.  Terent.  (p.  81,  10  B ; 
Santra  Terentium  existimat  etc.  Fbstus  277  quam  rem  (on  reciniati  mimi  plan!- 
pedes)  diligerUer  exsequUur  Santra  libro  II  de  antiquiUUe  verhorum.  Schol.  Ykbon. 
Aen.  5,  95  (p.  95  K.)  Santra  de  antiquitate  verborum  libro  III  ait  etc.  ad  Aen.  2, 171 
(p.  86)  ut  Santra  antiquitatium  libria,  NoM.  170,  21  Santra  de  verborum  antiquiUUe 
III  (or  I.  II) :  quod  (Naevius*  b.  punicum,  see  §  95,  8)  volumen  unum  noa  lectitavimua 
et  postea  (in  other  MSS.)  invenimue  eeptemfariam  divisum.  From  Santra  nuntiia 
{nuptiis  Bibbeck)  Bacchiie  Nonius  (see  Bibb,  trag.*  p.  228,  rOm.  Trag.  616)  quotes 
four  (incomplete)  senarii,  at  least  three  of  which  are  constructed  after  a  strict 
Hellenic  model.  To  judge  by  his  name  Santra  was  not  of  Italic  birth  (LMebokxin, 
Phil.  8,  844,  takes  him  to  have  been  an  African,  on  account  of  Mabt.  6,  89 ;  but  see 
ib.  7,  20, 1).— LLebsch,  Zf  AW.  1839,  Nr.  18  sq.  48 ;  Sprachphilosophie  8, 166.  AE 
EooEB,  lat.  serm.  vet.  reliqq.  18.  LPbellzb,  ausgew.  Aufs&tse  877.  BOchblxb, 
BhM.  40, 148. 

8.  Suet,  gramm.  15  Lenaeue^  Magni  Pompei  libertua  et  paene  omnium  expedi- 
tionum  comes^  defundo  eo  fiHieque  eiiu  (Sextus  died  last,  a.  719/86)  echola  ae  eueten- 
tavit  ,  .  ,  ac  tanto  amore  erga  patroni  memoriam  exstitit  ut  Salluetium  hietoricum 
.  .  .  acerbieaima  aatura  laceraverit  (see  §  206,  1).  traditur  autem  puer  adhuc 
Athenia  aubreptua  refugiaae  in  patriam^  .  .  .  verum  .  .  .  gratia  manumiaaua.  He 
also  wrote  on  pharmacology  {Pompeiua  Lenaeua  Magni  libertua  Plim,  NH.  25,  5) ; 
see  §  53, 1. 

4.  Suet,  gramm.  28  3f.  (so  in  the  Ind.  gramm.  p.  99  B.,  but  see  below) 
Epidiua  calumnia  notatua  ludum  dicendi  aperuit  docuitque  inter  ceteroa  M,  Anlonium 
et  Auguatum  (also  Vergil,  see  §  224,  8).  quibua  quondam  C.  Cannutiua  .  .  .  nuMe 
[ae]  reapondit  laaurici  eaae  diacipulum  quam  Epidii  calumni€Uoria,    hie  Epidiua  ortum 

ae  a  C.  Epidio  Nucerino  praedicabcU,  Plin.  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  17  C,  Epidio 
and  17,  243  qualibua  oatentia  Ariatandri  apud  Graecoa  volumen  acatet,  .  .  .  apud  noa 
vero  C.  Epidi  commentarii^  in  quibua  arborea  locutae  quoque  reperiuntur,  HPeteb, 
BhM.  22, 153.  Was  GL.  6,  79,  18  (quid  aia,  Epidiaf  etc.)  perhaps  also  referred 
to  ?  ?  EBahreks,  PLM.  327.    Cf .  also  §  205,  6. 

5.  Suet,  gramm.  29-»rhet.  5  Sex  Clodiua  e  SicUia,  latinae  aimul  grttecaeque 
eloquentiae  profeaaor  (cf.  Sabinum  [Seocium?]  Olodium  uno  die  et  graece  et  latine 
dedamantem  in  Sen.  controv.  9,  3,  13),  mMe  ocuUUua  et  dicax  par  oculorum  in  amicitia 
M.  Antonii  triumviri  extriaae  (?)  ae  aiebat.  ...  a  quo  (M.  Antonio)  mox  conaule 
(a.  710/44)  ingena  etiam  congiarium  accepit.  Cf.  Cic.  Phil.  2,  43  (rhetorem  .  .  . 
aalaum  hominem).  3,  22.  ad  Att.  4,  15,  2  (a.  700/54)  vereor  ne  lepore  te  auo  detineat 
diutiua  rhetor  Clodiua,  Lactant.  inst.  1,  22,  11  Sex,  Clodiua  in  eo  libro  quem  graece 
acripait.  Arnob.  adv.  gent.  5,  18  Sex,  Clodiua  aexto  de  diia  graeco.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Clodius  cited  in  Servius  on  Aen.  1,  176  Clodiua  commentariorum  quarto, 
cf.  ib.  52.  2,  229)  is  probably  Clodius  Tuscus  (§  263,  5).  JBernays,  Theophrastos' 
work  on  piety  p.  10. 


§  211,    12.      SANTRA,  LENAEU8,  EPIDIUS  ETC.:    VARRO  ATACINUS.  383 

6.  A  grammarian  Gavius  Bassns  is  alflo  quoted  as  the  author  of  works  de 
origine  verborum  et  voccAulorum  (Gelliub  2,  4,  8.  8, 19, 1.  5,  7)  in  at  least  7  books 
(ib.  11,  17,  4)  de  verborum  significatione  (Macb.  3, 18,  2),  commentaria  (Gkll.  8,  9.  18, 
8),  de  diis  (Macr.  1,  9,  18  cf.  8,  6,  17.  Lyd.  de  mens.  4,  2;  cf.  Quikt.  1,  6,  86. 
Lactant.  inst.  1,  22,  9).  As  according  to  Gell.  8,  9,  8  he  still  saw  at  Argos  the 
equus  Seianus,  the  last  proprietor  of  which,  C.  Cassius,  died  718/86,  he  seems  to 
belong  to  this  period  (at  the  very  latest  to  the  Augustan  time.)  JKretzschmer, 
de  font.  Gell.  p.  99  sq.— In  Fest.  166^  8.  170»>,  27.  855»,  7  a  certain  Curiatius 
as  an  explainer  of  words.  Cf.  LMebcklin,  de  Varr.  tralaticio  scrib.  genere.  Dorp. 
1858,8. 

7.  Statins  Sebosus  is  mentioned  by  Plikt  in  the  ind.  auct.  for  b.  2  and  9 
and  simply  called  Sebosus  in  b.  8.  6-7.  12.  18.  Notices  are  given  on  his  authority 
ib.  6,  201  (the  time  of  a  voyage  to  the  insulae  Hesperidum)  and  9, 46  (the  wonders 
of  the  river  Ganges).  EEHudexan,  Zf AW.  1852,  no.  8.  A  certain  Sebosus  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero,  Att.  2,  14,  2.  2,  15,  8  (a.  695/59),  as  a  friend  of  Lutatius 
Catulus  and  a  troublesome  neighbour. 

212.  Poets  of  tliis  time  who,  as  far  as  we  know,  kept  aloof 
from  political  contention  were  P.  Terentius  Varro  of  Atax 
(a.  672/82-717/37)  and  PubliKus  "Syrus ;  Varro  first  narrated  in 
an  epic  poem  Caesar's  war  in  the  country  of  the  Sequani  (bellum 
Sequanicum)  and  composed  saturae:  he  subsequently  became 
more  famous  as  a  tasteful  and  dexterous  adapter  of  Alexandrine 
epic  and  didactic  poems  (Argonautae,  Chorographia,  and  others) ; 
he  was  also  an  elegiac  poet.  Publilius  Syrus  (perhaps  a 
native  of  Antioch)  wrote  for  the  stage,  with  much  success,  mimi 
which  were  still  performed  under  Nero,  a  rich  mine  of  proverbial 
philosophy,  from  which  maxims  were  extracted  in  the  1st  Chris- 
tian century ;  this  collection  was  enlarged  from  other  sources  in 
the  beginning  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  contemporary  of  these 
two  poets  was  the  wide-ranging  epic  poet  (Annales)  Tanusius 
Geminus,  from  Upper  Italy,  who  was  brought  by  Catullus  into 
bad  repute ;  he  subsequently  turned  his  attention  to  history,  and 
after  Caesar's  death  he  treated  in  an  Historia  of  the  most  recent 
events  in  Some. 

1.  HiEHONYM.  on  Euseb.  Chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1985=672/82  P.  Terentius  Varro 
vico  Atace  (Porphyrio  on  Hor.  1.1.  explains  more  correctly  ah  Atace  fluvio  dictus^ 
now  Aude)  in  promncia  Narhonensi  nascitur,  qui  poatea  XXXV*^  annum  agent 
graecaa  litteras  cum  aummo  studio  didicit,  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  46  hoc  (Satire)  erat 
experio  frustra  Varrone  Atacino  .  .  .  melius  quod  scribere  possem.  From  this  it 
appears  that  Varro  was  no  longer  living  when  this  satire  was  written  (a.  718/86, 
see  Teuffel,  BhM.  4,  111).  Varro  probably  wrote  satires  in  the  earlier  and 
patriotic  period  of  his  life,  to  which  also  his  bellum  Sequanicum  seems  to  belong 
(Prisc.  GL.  2,  497  P.  Varro  belli  Sequanici  libro  II,  foUowed  by  an  hexameter). 
The  subject  was  especially  familiar  to  Varro  both  as  regards  period  and  locality ; 
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it  probably  treated  of  Gaesar^s  war  against  Ariovistus  (696/58),  who  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani,  Caes.  b.  g.  1,  80-54. 

2.  Quint.  10, 1,  87  Atadnus  Varro  in  iia  per  quae  namen  est  assecutue  %tUerpre» 
operis  alieni^  non  spemendus  quidem^  verum  tul  augendam  facuUatem  dicendi  parum 
locuplea.  Yell.  2,  87,  8  auctoresque  carminum  Varronem  ac  Lucretium^  unless  it  is 
M.  Varro  who  is  there  alluded  to,  see  §  165,  2  in  fin.  Quintilian  refers  to  Varro's 
Argonautae,  a  free  version  of  the  * kf/yovavrucd  of  Apollonios  of  Bhodes.  Pbob. 
Verg.  G.  2,  126  Varro  qui  qucMuor  libros  de  Argonautie  edidit ;  Schol.  Vebom .  ad 
Verg.  Aen.  2,  82  p.  84  K.  Varro  Argonautarum  primo ;  Pbob.  Verg.  G.  1, 14  traditur 
.  .  .  in  corpore  Argonautarum  a  Varrone  Atacino ;  Audax  GL.  7,  832,  7  Varro 
.  .  .  in  Argonautitf  also  mentioned  approvingly  by  Ovid  am.  1, 15, 21.  AA.  8, 885. 
trist.  2,  439.  ex  Pont.  4, 16,  21  (?  of.  §  252, 1).  Pbop.  8,  34,  85.  Stat.  silv.  2,  7,  77. 
Sen.  controv.  7,  2,  28  iUos  optimoe  versus  Far(mt«=ApoLL.  B.H.  8,  748  sq.  Literal 
borrowing  from  Ennius :  Sebv.  Verg.  Aen.  10,  896.  BUngeb,  epist.  de  Varr.  Atac., 
Friedl.  1861. — ^He  wrote  also  a  geographical  work,  in  hexameters,  of  which  the 
name  is  concealed  ap.  Pbisc.  GL.  2, 100, 15  in  the  corruption  (h)ort(h)ograpkia :  this 
has  long  since  been  rightly  corrected  to  chorographia  (others  read  cosmographia). 
After  a  general  introduction  (e.g.  on  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  constella- 
tions and  zones)  Europe  (Fest.  881,  4  Varro  in  Jt^ropo^),  Asia  and  Africa  were 
treated  of  successively,  the  work  of  Alexander  of  Ephesus  (sumamed  6  Ai^i^of) 
being  probably  the  original:  cf.  GBOpeb,  Phil.  18,  488.  Meineke,  anal.  Alex. 
874 ;  used  by  Plin.  NH.  b.  8-6  (geography,  ex  .  .  .  Varrone  Atacino).  Bitschl, 
op.  8, 432.  HFlach,  Hesych.  Mil.  onomatol.  p.  37  is  wrong. — Also  an  Ephemeris : 
Schol.  Leid.  ad  Verg.  G.  1,  897  p.  222  Sebv.  Lion.  Varro  in  ephemeride  (so  in 
Bebok  :  vulg.  epimenide.  Perhaps  there  is  in  the  title  a  confusion  with  the  Ephe- 
merides  of  the  Beatine  author ;  cf .  §  166,  6,  c  ad  fin.)  *  nubes  *  veUera  lanae  stmbunt ' 
sic  et  Araius  (viz.  988):  to  the  same  version  by  Aratus  belong  the  seven  well 
constructed  hexameters  in  Sebv.  Verg.  G.  1,  875  (=Abat.  942.  954  sqq.).  Bebqk, 
BhM.  1,  872. — In  his  elegiac  writings  Varro  shared  the  erotic  tendency  of  the 
Alexandrine  poets.  Pbop.  8,  84,  85  haec  quoque  perfecto  ludebat  lasone  VarrOj  Varro 
Leucadiae  maxima  flamma  suae^  haec  quoque  lascivi  cantarunt  scripta  Caiulli  etc. 
Ovid  trist.  2,  489  is  quoque  phasiacas  Argo  qui  duxit  in  undas  non  potuU  Veneris 
furta  tacere  sttae.  These  are,  however,  the  only  traces  of  his  elegies,  as  his  suc- 
cessors obscured  him ;  it  is  hardly  probable  that  his  un-Boman  origin  deprived 
him  of  influen^.— An  epigram  (AL.  414.  PLM.  4,  64)  on  the  tomb  of  the  rich 
Gaul  Licinus  (who  died  as  late  as  Tiberius ;  Schol.  Iuv.  1,  109.  PBE.  4,  1081) 
may  have  been  attributed  to  Varro  on  account  of  their  being  compatriots  (it  was 
entitled :  Terentii  Varronis  AUtcini  ;  cf .  Schol.  Pebb.  2,  86  non  invenustum  Varronis 
epigramma),  Horace  1.1.  is  our  sole  witness  as  to  Varro's  satires.  FWOllneb,  de 
P.  Terentii  Varronis  Atacini  vita  et  scriptis,  Mtinster  1829.  Here  are  also  col- 
lected the  scanty  fragments,  and  in  Biese,  Varr.  Menipp.  261.  FPB.  832.  Cf. 
Bibdeck,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  845. 

8.  HiEBON.  ad.  Euseb.  Chron.  1974=711/48  (the  year  in  which  Laberius  died, 
see  §  192,  3) :  Fuhlilius  {so  the  cod.  Amand. :  Publius  in  the  others)  mimographus 
natione  Syrus  Jiomae  scaenan  ienent.  On  the  correct  name  Publilius  (instead  of 
Publius)  see  Silliq  on  Plin.  1.1.  EWolpf-lin,  Phil.  22,  439.  Plin.  NH.  85,  199 
talem  {pedibus  cretatis)  Publilium  f  lochium  (Antiochium  OJahn,  Phil.  26,  11),  mtmi- 
<Me  scaenae  conditorem^  et  astrologiae  consobrinum  eius  Manilium  Antiochum  (cf. 
§  253,  2  ad  fin.),  item  grammaticae  Staberium  Erotem  eadem  nave  advectos  videre 
proavi  (cf.  ib.  8,  209).  Macb.  2,  7,  6  Publilius^  natione  Sgrus^  cum  puer  ad  patronum 
d6mini  esset  adductus^  promeruit  eum  non  minus  salibus  el  ingenio  quam  forma,    (7) 
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ch  haee  et  alia  manumiism  el  maiore  euro  eruditus,  cum  nUmos  eomponeret  ingentique 
acUensu  in  lUUiae  oppidit  agere  coepisseL,  prcduduM  Romae  per  Caesarie  ludoe  (a. 
7091^)  omnee  qui  tunc  ecripta  et  operae  was  in  ecenam  locaverant  provocavU  ut  singuli 
aecum  poeita  invicem  materia  pro  tempore  eonienderent,  nee  utto  reeueante  auperavU 
omnee,  in  quia  et  Laberium,  (8)  unde  Caeear  adridens  hoc  modo  pronuntiavit  ^favenie 
tibi  me  tfictue  ee^  Laberij  a  Syro  ^  PuhLUio  palmam  .  .  .  dediL  tunc  Publiliue  ad 
Laberium  recedentem  ait  *  ^ietdn  contendieti  ecriptar  hunc  epectator  eubleva '  (in 
Publilius^  further  contest  with  other  competitors).  Publilius  must  therefore 
have  challenged  his  fellow  actors  to  a  mimic  improvisation.  EHoffmann,  BhM. 
89,  471.  Syria  excelled  in  the  art  of  improvisation,  see  W6lfflim  1.1.  448. 
Gbll.  17, 14,  1  PublUiue  mimoe  ecriptitavit,  dignua  habitue  eat  qui  aubpar  Labeno 
iudiearetur,  (8)  huiua  PuJblilii  aententiae  feruntur  pleraeque  (om.  Macr.  2,  7  10) 
lepidae  et  ad  communem  aermonum  (om.  Macr.)  uaum  commendatiaaimae  (Macr.  : 
tidcommodatiaaimae),  ex  quibua  aunt  iatae  aingulia  veratbua  circumacriptae  etc.  Srn. 
oontrov.  7,  2,  14.  7,  8,  8  {quae  apud  eum  meliua  eaaent  dicta  quam  apud  quemquam 
eomicum  tragicumque  aut  Romanum  aut  Oraeeum),  Skn.  de  tranq.  an.  11,  8  PuUUiua^ 
tragida  eomidaque  veJiementior  ingeniia,  quotiena  mimicaa  ineptiaa  et  verba  ad  aummam 
caveam  apectanlia  (addressed  to  the  gallery)  rdiquit^  inter  multa  alia  cothumo^  non 
tantum  aipario^  fortiora  et  hoc  ail,  epist.  8,  8  quantum  diaertiaaimorum  verauum  inter 
mimoa  iacet!  quam  mulia  JhtUilii  non  excalceatia,  aed  eothumatia  dicenda  aunt!  Cf. 
§  8,  6.  Publilius  seems  also  to  have  added  allusions  to  his  time.  See  Gic.  Att.  14, 
2,  1.  Cf.  besides  Cic.  fam.  12,  18,  2  and  the  other  authorities  on  Publilius  in 
WMeyer's  ed.  p.  1. 

4.  The  fact  that  only  two  titles  of  plays  by  Publilius  are  known  (Non.  188, 
7  PMili  putatoribua  [the  pruners]  and  Prisc.  GL.  2,  582,  25  JhMiua  in  f  murmuu" 
thone)  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  was  chiefly  an  actor  and  improvisators, 
and  therefore  only  stage-copies  of  his  plays  were  in  circulation.  The  numerous 
pithy  sayings  contained  in  them  were  collected  and  published  in  the  1st  century  of 
the  Christian  era  (Gellius  17,  14  already  knows  of  such  a  collection).  Of  the  14 
one-line  apophthegms  from  Publilius  given  by  Grllius  1.1.,  all  (except  one)  recur 
in  collections  still  extant,  and  here  we  also  find  the  5  sayings  attributed  to 
Publilius  by  the  two  Senecas.  Accordingly  the  contents  of  these  collections  are 
rightly  traced  to  Publilius,  as  regards  their  fundamental  siibstance,  although  no 
MS.  mentions  him  as  their  author,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  collection  of 
excerpts  in  cod.  Veron.  168  s.  XTV  (Plorea  moralium  oMtorilatum)^  which  gives  60 
lines  with  the  following  references  to  their  origin :  Publiua,  ex  aententiia  Publii, 
Puhliua  Syrua^  PuUiua  mimua.  Hence  the  original  title  may  have  been :  Publilit 
8yri  mimi  aententiae.  Of  these  60  lines  16  are  not  known  from  other  sources. 
WMsTBB,  die  Samml.  d.  Spruchverse  (1877)  47.  61 ;  however  SMaffki,  de*  teatri 
antichi  e  modemi  (Verona  1758)  118,  had  already  published  from  the  same  MS. 
12  out  of  those  16  lines  (see  GLokwb,  KhM.  84,  624). — The  extant  collections 
contain  about  700  sayings  (single  lines,  mostly  iambic  senarii,  but  also  some 
trochaic  septenarii)  and  they  consist  of  heterogeneous  abstracts  from  an  original 
collection,  which  was  alphabetically  arranged  and  contained  perhaps  1000  lines, 
ftx>m  which  (directly  or  indirectly)  the  writer  of  the  cod.  Veron.  drew  his 
materials. 

5.  The  first  revision  (in  WMeykr  Z)  e.g.  in  the  Parisini  2676  s.  X-XI  and 
7641  s.  X^  Turic.  (=B.heinaug.  95)  s.  X^  gives  265  apophthegms  from  A-N.  To 
replace  the  second  half,  which  had  been  lost  at  an  early  date  (it  contained  the 
sayings  from  0-V),  149  apophthegms  in  prose,  taken  chiefly  from  Seneca  de  moribus 

289, 10),  were  added.    This  entire  collection  was  entitled  after  its  better  known 

B.  L,       *•  CO 
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author  Sententiae  (or  Proverbia)  Senecae.  The  second  revision  (11)  contained 
more  than  450  lines;  the  Vaticano-Palatinus  289  s.  X-XI  includes  the  letters 
A-I.  The  remainder  is  to  be  found  in  the  Friaingensis  (see  below).  The  third 
(Z),  which  has  been  much  remodelled,  exists  in  a  Turic.  C  78  s.  X  from  C-V :  the 
beginning  of  it  (A-D)  is  given  in  Monac.  6869  s.  XI:  altogether  137  sayings, 
amongst  them  50  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  collections.  Edited  in  a 
complete  form  by  WMeyer,  SBer.  d.  Mttnch.  Ak.  1872  2,  538.  On  the  Vatic.  Beg. 
1762  s.  IX,  which  resembles  the  Monac.,  see  WMbykr,  Abh.  d.  Mtinch.  Ak.  17,  1, 
22. — The  most  complete  Corpus  (^)  is  that  which  has  resulted  from  combining 
the  first  and  -second  revision,  the  cod.  Frisingeiisis  (now  Monac.  6292)  s.  XI, 
altogether  649  lines.  The  Frisingensis  was  already  made  use  of  (by  JGbetseb) 
in  the  Ingoldstadt  ed.  of  1600. — As  nearly  all  the  sayings  are  rules  of  common 
prudence  and  every-day  experience,  and  as  Seneca  (ep.  83,  7)  writes:  pueria 
aenUntias  ediacendUu  damtts,  it  appears  credible  that  this  collection  was  used  in  the 
schools.  Thus  Hieronymus  epist.  ad  Laetam  107  (1,  679  Vail.)  quotes  the  line 
Aegre  reprehendUu  quod  ainiM  conaueacere  (now  proved  by  the  cod.  Veron.  to  be  by 
Publilius)  and  he  adds:  legi  quondam  in  scholia  puer, — The  earlier  editions  (see 
WOlfflin,  Phil.  22.  454.  WMeybb'b  ed.  p.  14)  are  now  useless  on  account  of  their 
confusion  of  the  various  parte,  and  of  many  interpolations.  First  documentary 
eiition:  Publilii  Syri  sententiae  ad  fid.  codd,  optt.  nunc  primum  rec.  EWOlfflih, 
Lps.  1869.  Revisions  by  OBibbeck  in  the  Com.  lat.'  p.  809  (together  with  p. 
Lxxxix.  cxxxiii;  Jen.  LZ,  1874,  446;  LCentr.-Bl.  1880,  1044  and  against  this 
rightly  WMeyeb,  Beobacht.  des  Versaccents,  Abh.  d.  Miinch.  Akad.  17, 1,  21)  and 
ASpenoel  (recensuit,  Berl.  1874).  New  revision  by  WMeyer,  Lpz.  1880  (with 
complete  critical  apparatus  and  ind.  verborum), — Publ.  Syr.  sententiae,  dig.  rec. 
ill.  OFrieobich;  aco.  Caecilii  Balbi,  Pseudosenecae,  proverbiorum  faleo  inter 
Publilianas  receptae  sententiae  et  recognitae  et  versibus  adstrictae,  Berl.  1880. 
Cf.  also  especially  WMeyeb,  die  Sammlungen  der  Spruchverse  des  Publilius, 
Lpz.  1877 ;  likewise  WOlfflin,  Phil.  11,  191.  16,  618.  22,  487 ;  phil.  Anz.  9,  51. 
ANauck,  Melanges  gr6co-rom.  (Petersb.  1872)  3,  2.  CHautuno,  Phil.  37,  569.  A 
few  observations  on  the  MS.  copies,  EBahrens,  misceU.  crit.  (Groningen  1879)  18. 

6.  From  the  original  collection  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  a  series  of  Publilius-sayings  was 
transmuted  into  a  collection  of  apophthegms,  which  we  now  possess  in  MS.  in  a 
duplicate  (longer  and  shorter)  form  (e.g.  in  the  Frisingensis,  now  Monac.  6292  s. 
XI;  Paris.  2772  s.  X).  Printed  as  Caecilii  Balbi  de  nugis  philosophorum  quae 
supersuiit  nunc  prim.  ed.  Wolfflin,  Bas.  1855.  The  name  of  this  author  and  this 
title,  which  WOlfflin  following  ChPetersen,  Verh.  d.  Kasseler  Phil.-Vers.  1844, 
109,  gave  to  the  collection  from  Joannes  Saresber.  (Policrat.  3,  14),  which  had 
been  handed  down  without  a  name,  are  founded  on  an  error :  see  ABeifferscheid, 
BhM.  16,  12  and  WOlfflin  himself  ib.  615  and  PBE.  1«,  244.  The  so-called 
Caecilius  Balbus  is  mainly  an  ancient  Latin  translation  of  a  Greek  collection  of 
maxims :  see  WMeyer,  die  Samml.  d.  Spruchv.  d.  Publ.  Syr.  45,  JScheibmaieb,  de 
sententiis  quas  dicant  Caecilii  Balbi,  Munich  1879.  On  the  lines  from  Publilius 
interpolated  in  this  collection  at  a  later  time  see  Meyer  1.1.  44.  Scheibmaiee  1.1. 
27.     Also  OFriedrich  (n.  5)  10.  81. 

7.  Sen.  ep.  93,  9  paucorum  versuum  liber  est  (the  short  life  of  Metronax),  et 
quidem  laudandus  atque  ulUis.  annales  Tanusii  scis  quam  ponderosi  sint  et  quid 
vocentur.  hoc  est  vUa  quorundam  longa  et  quod  Tanusii  sequitur  annals.  This  quid 
vocentur  is  an  allusion  to  Catull.  36,  1  annales  Volusia  cacaia  charta  (cf.  ib.  6 
electissima  j^^simi  poetae  scripta ;  19  plena  ruris  et  inficetiarum^  and  95,  7  Volusi 
annales  Paduam  morientur  ad  ipsam,  i.e.  in  the  author^s  native  place)  and  Volusius 
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is  a  disguise  of  the  real  name  of  Tanusius;  MHaupt,  op.  1,  71.  LScHWABEf 
quaeett.  Cat.  278.  Against  PESonnbnbcbo,  who  in  the  histor.  researches  for 
ASchXfeb,  Bonn  1882,  158,  disputes  the  identification  of  Volusius= Tanusius 
see  I«ScHWABE,  JJ.  129,  880. — After  Caesar^s  death  this  Tanusius  wrote  an  historia 
(§  210),  mentioned  by  Sctet.  lul.  9  (Tanimu^  Geminus  .in  historia),  Strabo  17,  829 
(where  instead  of  Ta^lnot  6  Twp'Puffiolufy  cvyypa^tk  we  should  according  to  the 
best  MS.  read  Tofi^io;,  cf.  BNiese,  BhM.  88,  601)  and  Plut.  Caes.  22.  This  historia 
treated  of  the  most  recent  events,  and  was  not  favourable  to  Caesar.  Perhaps 
the  Geminus  mentioned  in  Magr.  sat.  1, 16,  S3  is  likewise  this  same  Tanusius,  see 
Schwa  BE,  J  J.  1.1.  885. — HPetkr,  hist.  rom.  fr.  289.  BUnoer,  de  Tanusio  Gemino 
annalium  scriptore.  Fried  land  1855. 

8.  Catullus  (14, 18.  19.  22, 1)  mentions  likewise  other  (inferior)  xx>et8  of  his 
time,  such  as  Aquinus  (cf.  Cic.  Tusc.  5,  68),  Caesius,  SufEtenus.  LSchwabe,  quaestt. 
Cat.  257  and  the  interpreters  ad  IL 

9.  Nep.  Att.  12,  4  L,  Julium  Calidum,  quern  post  Lucretii  CcUuUique  mortem 
multo  degatUissimum  poetam  noetram  ttditse  aetatem  vere  videor  posse  contendere^  neque 
minus  virum  bonum  qptimisque  artibus  eruditum  post  proscriptionem  equitum  (after 
the  list  of  the  proscribed  belonging  to  the  equestrian  order  had  been  already 
closed)  propter  mag  mm  eius  Africanas  possessiones  in  proscriptorum  numerum  a  P, 
Volumnio  praefecto  fahrum  Antonii  absentem  rdatum  expedivit  (Atticus).  Nepos 
amicably  overrates  this  poet,  who  is  mentioned  nowhere  else.  He  is  possibly  to 
be  identified  with  the  L.  Julius  from  Africa,  whom  Cicero  (fam.  18,  6,  8  a.  698/56) 
recommends  to  Valerius  Orca  procons.  Af r. 

213.  Ticidas,  the  author  of  erotic  poems  (on  PeriDa),  appears 
to  belong  to  the  same  circle,  as  well  as  C.  Helvius  Cinna,  who 
in  his  mythological  epic  poem  of  Zmyma  laboriously  plodded 
along  in  the  track  of  the  erudite  Alexandrine  poets,  and  also 
another  friend  of  Catullus,  the  talented,  original,  and  incisive 
writer  C.  Licinius  Calvus  (a.  672/82-707/47),  a  man  equally 
eminent  as  juridical  pleader  and  poet,  and  who  in  both  depart- 
ments purposely  bridled  his  abundant  vivacity  by  rigorous 
attention  to  form.  In  oratory  he  followed  the  New  Attic  school, 
and  in  poetry  he  succeeded  in  combining  the  correctness  of  the 
Al»»£n,Ihool  ^th  a«  impassioned  Ltmsni  of  Us  ».bject, 
both  in  love  and  hatred,  in  the  manner  of  Catullus  and  closely 
approaching  him. 

1.  Ovid  trist.  2,  488  (after  Catullus  and  Calvus,  before  Cinna)  quid  re/eram 
Ticidae,  quid  Memmi  carman,  apud  quos  rthus  abest  nomen  nominihusque  pudorf 
Apul.  apol.  10  accusent  .  .  .  Ticidam  similiteTj  quod  quae  Metella  erat  Perillam 
tcripserit.  A  pentameter  by  Ticidas  in  praise  of  Valerius  Cato^s  Lydia  is  quoted 
by  Suet.  gr.  11,  and  Ticidas  is  mentioned  ib.  4  together  with  Furius  Bibaculus  and 
(Valerius)  Cato.  Prisc.  GL.  2, 189,  2  *  sole  ^  (as  vocative)  quoque  antiqui.  Ticidas 
(so  in  the  MSS.,  in  Suet.  gr.  11  we  have  the  nominative  Ticida)  in  hymenaeo:  /elix 
lectule  talilms  scle  amoribus, 

2.  C.  (Catullus  10,  80)  Helvius  (Gell.  19, 18,5)  Cinna  was  the  companion 
of  CatoUus  in  the  suite  of  the  praetor  Memmius  (§  202,  2)  in  Bithynia  (Catull. 
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10,  29,  CiHNAB  fr.  8  MtLU.).  Very  little  beaides  this  is  known  of  his  life.  Perhaps 
he  was  a  fellow-countryman  of  Oatollus.  Cf.  Cinna  ap.  Gbll.  19, 18,  5  at  nunc  me 
OtHumana  (the  Genomani  lived  near  Verona  and  Brixia)  per  salicta  bigie  raeda 
rt*pU  citata  nanU.  Kibsslino  1.1. 858  conjectures  Brixia  to  have  been  his  birthplace: 
here  the  gens  Helvia  was  numerously  established  according  to  the  inscriptions. 
Plut.  Brut.  20  calls  Cinna,  the  Caesarian  tribune  of  the  people,  who,  being  mis- 
taken for  L.  Cornelius  Cinna  (PB£.  2,  691,  2)  was  killed  in  consequence  at  Caesar^s 
funeral  (710/44),  a  irotrfriKbt  dr/ip  to  distinguish  him  from  that  Cornelius  Cinna  (he 
is  called  C.  Hdvius  Cinna  by  Val.  Max.  9,  9, 1,  Hdvius  Cinna  by  Subt.  IuL  85, 
of.  52.  Cassiub  Dio  44,  50).  Accordingly  it  is  very  probable  a  priori  that  our 
poet  and  his  namesake  and  contemporary,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  are  identicaL 
A  difficulty  indeed  anses  from  the  fact  that  the  tribune  of  the  people  was  a 
partisan  of  Caesar,  inasmuch  as  we  should  rather  have  expected  a  hostile  atti- 
tude towards  Caesar  in  the  friend  of  Catullus,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Catullus'  poem  118,  an  attack  on  Oaesar,  is  addressed  to  Cinna :  but 
perhaps  Cinna  like  Catullus  (§  214,  5)  and  Calvus  (§  218,  7)  had  subsequently 
been  reconciled  with  Caesar.  He  must  certainly  have  become  one  of  his  most 
zealous  partisans :  cf .  besides  §  192,  5.  Vbro.  eel.  9,  85  is  not  necessarily  opposed 
to  the  statement  of  Plutarch,  since  that  passage  need  not  imply  that  Cinna  was 
still  living  at  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  poem  (714/40).  Kiessliho  LI. 
So8.  On  Cinna's  reputation  as  a  poet  cf.  also  Valoius  in  schol.  Veron.  Verg.  eel. 
7,  22  (§  283, 1).  Bibbeck's  theory  (rOm.  Dicht.  1,  848),  that  &>melius  Cinna,  and 
not  Helvius  Cinna,  was  killed  at  Caesar's  funeral  is  incompatible  with  the 
authorities  on  the  subject ;  see  USchwabe,  PhiL  47, 169. 

8.  His  principal  work  was  his  Smyrna  (2imyma),  in  which  he  treated  of  the 
unnatural  love  of  Smyrna  (Myirha)  for  her  father  Kinyras,  the  subject  being  in 
the  manner  of  the  Alexandrine  poets.  Cinna  devoted  nine  years  to  this  poem 
(Catull.  95,  Quint.  10,  4,  4.  Philabgtb.  on  Verg.  ecL  LI.  Pobphyr.  Hor.  AP. 
388)  in  spite  of  its  inconsiderable  length  (Catull.  95,  9.  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  9,  85 
Smyrnam^  quern  lihellum  decern  annie  dimavit),  a  fact  equally  characteristic  of  his 
lack  of  real  poetical  talent  and  his  industry  in  formal  polish.  Philabotr.  1.1.  (in 
Lion's  Servius  2,  p.  827)  states  the  result  of  all  this :  fuit  autem  liher  cbacurus  adeo 
ut  et  nonnulli  eius  aetcUis  grammatici  (L.  Crassicius  §  268,  2  is  here  referred  to)  in  eum 
scripserinl  niagnamque  ex  eius  enarraiione  aint  gloriam  consectUi.  quod  obscurue  fuerit 
etiam  Martialis  oatendil  in  iUo  versu  (10,  21,  4)  '  non  lector e  tuis  oput  eat^  sed  ApoUine 
libris :  iudice  te  mdior  Cinna  Maronefuit^  Ovid  trist.  2,  485  places  him  among  the 
erotic  poets  Cinna  quoque  his  comes  est  (cf.  n.  1) ;  we  are  justified  in  refusing  credit 
t3  Gellius  (see  §31, 1)  both  in  his  statement  that  these  poems  were  iUepida  and 
that  C.  was  non  igncbilis  neque  indoctus  poeta  (Gbll.  19,  18,  5).  Lyrical  poems  by 
him  in  Gell.  9,  12,  12  Cinna  in  poematis  (choliambic) ;  also  19,  18,  5  (hendeca- 
syllabics).  Non,  87,  27  Cinna  in  epigrammatis ;  in  Isidor.  orig.  6,  12,  2  we  have 
an  epigram  by  Cinna,  written  to  accompany  a  present,  a  copy  of  Aratus'  ^cup6fi€pa 
which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Bithjmia  (n.  2).  In  Csaris.  GL.  1, 124  four 
hexameters  from  Cinna's  Propempticon  PoUionis  (for  the  young  Asinius  PoUio 
§  221,  on  the  occasion  of  his  journey  to  Greece,  see  Kibsslino  1.1.  852),  A  com- 
mentary on  or  introduction  to  this  poem  by  Hyginus  (Chabis.  GL.  1, 184, 12  Julius 
Hyginus  in  Cinnae propemptico).  Parthenios,  who  was  at  that  time  living  in  Borne 
and  had  great  influence  on  the  Boman  poets  (§  150,  6.  280,  2,  8.  280, 3,  1),  also  wrote 
a  TpmreyLTrTLKw  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Kcipu/coy.  iroXii  KCKiKlai.  Ilap04nos  xpoxtfLXTiK^.) 
Was  Cinna  in  close  connection  with  him  ?  Parthenios  i\'fi<f>0rj  i^xb  Klrva  (perhaps 
the  father  of    the  poet?  see  Kibsslino  1.1.  352)  Xdupvpw,  6t€   Mt^/xddn^v  ^Fufuitoi 
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KaT€iro\ifiriira9  (SuiD.  8.  v.). — In  general  AWuchebt,  poett.  latt.  vitae  etc.  (Lps. 
1880)  147 ;  the  remains  of  Cinna^s  poems  ib.  187,  in  LMOllkr's  Gatnllns  87.  FPB. 
828. — AK1K8BLIN0,  de  C.  Helvio  Cinna  poeta  in  the  commentt.  Mommsen.  851. 
BiBBBCE,  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  841. 

4.  Another  friend  of  Catollns,  Caeciliasin  Novnm  Comnm,  was — according 
to  Catullus  85, 18 — likewise  engaged  on  a  poem  (an  epic,  or  perhaps  galliambic  ? 
§  214,  6  1. 15)  of  a  mythological  character  on  Kybele,  bat  we  do  not  know  if  it  was 
ever  finished  and  published. — To  this  group  also  belongs  Varus,  Catullus^  literary 
friend  (22 ;  cf.  10),  who  is  generally  identified  with  Alf enus  Varus  (§  208,  8) :  it 
is  quite  as  probable  that  he  is  the  friend  mentioned  by  HiEROBnricus  a.  1994 
(Freherian.  a.  1998)=:781/28:  QuintUius  Crenumenaii  Vergili  el  Horati  famUiarif 
moritur,  whose  death  is  referred  to  by  Horace  c.  1,  24  (ad  Vergilium),  who  has  also 
AP.  488  raised  a  monument  to  him  as  a  skilful  art-critic ;  Porphtr.  ad  loc. :  hie 
ercU  QuifitUius  Varus  CremonentU  (poeta  Crenumentis  Aero  and  comment.  Gruquii) 
amicus  Vergilii^  eques  Eomanue.  LSchwabe,  quaestt.  Gatull.  289. — From  the  Cretioa 
of  an  unknown  author  (de  qua  in  eretieie  f  vertUme)  see  four  hexameters  ap.  Htoim. 
fab.  177  ?  cf.  the  editors  ad  loc.    BIhrehs  misc.  crit  19.    FPB.  827. 

5.  C.  Licinius  Macer  (Cic.  ad  Q.  fr.  2, 4, 1)  Calvus  (with  two  sumames:  see 

Drumann^s  GB.  4,  195),  the  son  of  the  annalist  Licinius  Macer  (§  156,  4),  Val. 

Max.  9,  12,  7.    He  was  bom  May  28,  672/82:  see  §  209,  5.    Cicero's  letter  to 

Trebonius,  fam.  15,  21,  4  (a.  707/47)  presupposes  the  recent  death  of  Calvus,  cf. 

below  the  passage  from  Cic.  Brut,  (composed  708/46).    Seneca  contr.  7,  4,  7  erat 

(Calvue)  parvolus  atatura,  propter  quod  etiam  CatuUus  in  hendeeaeyllabia  (58,  5)  vocal 

ilium  *  ealapuUium  dieertum  ^  (cf .  for  this  word  C,  Itdiue  P,  f,  ScUaputie  CIL.  8, 

10570).    Hence  Ovid  trist.  2,  481  exigui  Caltfi,    General  characterisation  of  Calvus 

Cic.  Brut.  279  faeienda  mentio  eat    ,    ,    ,    duorum  adoUacentium  qui^  ai  diuliua 

vixiaaentj  magnam  eaaent  doquentiae  laudem  conaecutij  namely  C.  Curio  (§  209,  1)  and 

C.  Licinius  Calvus.    288  Calvua   .    .    .    orcdorfuit  cum  lilleria  erudilior  quam  Curio 

turn  etiam  accuratiua  quoddam  dicendi  el  exquiailiua  afferebcU  genua,    quod  quamquam 

acienler  deganlerque  traclabalj  nimium  tamen  inquirena  in  ae  atque  ipae  aeae  obaervana 

metuenaque  ne  vitioaum  eoUigerel  etiam  verum  aanguinem  deperdebat.    ilaque  eiua  oratio 

nimia  rdigione  a(lenuala  doetia  et  tUlenle  audienlibua  erat  iUuatriaj  a  mulliludine  autem 

el  aforo    .    .    .    devorabcUur.    (284)  Turn  Brulua,  allicum  te,  tfi^t^,  Calvua  noater 

dici  oratorem  voUbal;  inde  erat  iata  exililaa,  quam  Hie  de  induatria  conaequebalur, 

ad.  fam.  15,  21,  4  genua  quoddam  aequebatur  in  quo^  iudido  lapaua  quo  valA<U^  tamen 

aaaequdxUur  quod  probarcU,    muUae  erant  et  reconditae  liUerae^  via  non  erat,    .    .    . 

de  ingenio  eiua  valde  eodatimavi  bene,    Cf.  Tag.  dial.  18  (see  §  210,  2).    Quint.  10, 1, 

115  inveni  qui  CcUvum  praeferrent  omnibua  ,  .  .  eat  (CoZih)  et  aancta  (cf.  12,  10,  11)  et 

gravia  ortUio  el  frequenter  vehemena  quoque,    imitator  autem  eat  AUicorum  fecilque  illi 

jjroperata  mora  iniuriam.    Sen.  contr.  7,  4,  6  Calvua,  qui  diu  cum  Cicerone  iniquiaai- 

mam  litem  de  principalu  doquentiae  hahuit,  uaque  eo  viclentua  actor  el  concilatua  fuit 

ul  in  media  eiua  aclione  aurgeret  Valiniua  reua  et-  exdamaret  *  rogo  voa,  iudicea,  num  ai 

iate  diaertua  eat  ideo  rne  damnari  oportel  f,..    aolebat  praeterea  excedere  aubaeUia 

aua  et  impetu  latua  tuque  in  adveraariorum  partem  tranacurrere,    .    .    .    compoailio 

quoque  eiua  in  aclionibua  ad  exemplum  Demoathenia  riget :  nihil  in  ilia  pUtcidum,  nihil 

lene  eat,  omnia  excilata  et  fluctuantia.    Another  feature,  his  precise  phraseology,  is 

mentioned  by  Tag.  dial.  25  (adalrictior),  Apul.  apol.  95  (argutiae) ;  but  Fronto  p. 

114  Nab.  says :  in  iudiciia    .    .    .    Calvua  rixatur, — Suet.  Aug.  72  ?iabitavit  primo 

in  domo  quae  Calvi  oratoria  fuerai. 

6.  Tag.  dial.  21  ipae  mihi  (as  a  champion  of  the  modem  oratory)  Calvua,  cum 
unum  et  viginti,  ut  puto,  libroa  (Le.  speeches)  reliquerit,  vix  in  una  et  altera  oratiuncula 
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$€Ui8faeU,  nee  dwentire  cetero$  ah  hoc  meo  iudicio  video :  quotua  enim  quiique  Calvi 
in  A»Uium  aut  in  Drusum  legit  f  at  kerde  in  omnium  eludiosarum  manilms  versaniur 
accusationea  quae  in  Valinium  inacribuntur  ac  praecipue  eecunda  (which  shows  that 
there  were  at  least  three)  ex  hie  oratio :  est  enim  verbis  ornata  et  sententiis^  aurtbus 
iudicum  accommodata,  ib.  84  uno  el  vicesimo  (aetatis  anno)  Caesar  DolabeiUam,  oUtero 
et  vicesimo  Asinius  PoUio  C.  Catonem^  non  muUum  aetate  antecedens  Calvus  Vatinium 
iis  orationibus  insecuti  sunt  quas  hodie  quoque  cum  admirtUione  legimus.  Cf.  Quiht. 
12,  6, 1  cum  .  .  .  CcdvuSj  Caesar,  PoUio  muUum  ante  quaestoriam  omnes  aetatem 
(which  was  then  the  thirtieth  year)  gravissima  iudicia  susceperint.  Calvus  acted 
several  times  as  the  accuser  of  P.  Vatinius,  the  first  time  a.  696/58  (ex  lege 
Licinia  Ixmia  ?),  then  de  ambitu  e  lege  Tullia  (a.  696/56  ?),  and  again  lege  Licinia 
de  sodaliciis  in  July  7(X)/54,  when  Cicero  defended  the  accused ;  lastly,  perhaps 
a  fourth  time  (de  vi  ?)  alsoa.  7(X)/54,  when  Cicero  was  one  of  the  witnesses  in  favour 
of  Vatinius  (ad.  fam.  1,  9,  4. 19) ;  see  KNippebdet,  op.  880.  GMatthibs,  de  C^alvi 
in  Yatin.  accusationibus,  in  the  commentt.  philoL  (Lps.  1874)  99.  Bahbens,  com- 
mentar.  Cat.  p.  264.  BSchmidt,  Catull.  p.  lv.  In  the  same  way  Calvus  defended 
P.  Sestius  a.  696/56  (Schol.  Bob.  p.  292),  and  at  another  time  Messius,  and  according 
to  Sen.  1.1.  the  epilogue  to  this  speech  was  non  tantum  emoUitae  compositionis  sed 
infradae.  Tag.  dial.  28  ieii  (antiquarians)  qui  rhetorum  nostrorum  commentarios 
fastidiunty  oderunt,  Calvi  mirantur :  we  hear,  except  this,  nothing  of  works  on 
rhetoric  by  Calvus :  perhaps  this  may  be  an  allusion  to  the  learned  correspon- 
dence on  questions  of  oratory  which  Calvus  carried  on  with  Cicero ;  cf.  Tag.  dial. 
18  (see  §  210,  2).  For  the  name  cf.  the  oommentariolum  petitionis  of  Q.  Cicero 
(§  190,  4).  NipPBBDBY  1.1.  818  reads  L.  Adi  (§  148)  instead  of  Calvi.  OHabkbckeb, 
JJ.  125,  604. 

7.  Seneca  contr.  7,  4,  7  carmina  quoque  eius  (of  Calvus),  quamvis  iocosa  sint, 
plena  sunt  ingentis  ammt,  as  a  specimen  of  which  he  quotes  a  cutting  saying  against 
Pompey ;  cf .  Schol.  Lugan.  7,  726.  Suet.  lul.  78  Gaio  Calvo  poet  famosa  epigram- 
mcUa  (cf.  ib.  c.  49)  de  reconcUicttione  per  amicos  (Catullus  ?  cf.  §  214,  5)  agenti  uUro 
ac  prior  scripsit.  We  know  of  hendecasyllabics  in  poematis^  e.g.  against  Q.  Curius 
PRE.  2.  787,  8),  and  choliambics  (against  Tigellius).  There  were  also  erotic 
poems ;  see  §  31,  1.  Ovin  trist.  2,  431  par  (like  Catullus'  ])oems  on  Lesbia)  fuU 
exigui  similisque  licentia  Calvi^  detexit  variia  qui  sua  furta  modis.  Cf.  Prop.  8,  25, 
4.  8,  84,  89  haec  etiam  docti  (hence  probably  in  the  manner  of  the  Alexandrine 
poets)  confessaest  pagina  Calvij  eumcaneret  miserae  funeraQuintUiae  (Catull.  96,  6), 
who  probably  was  his  wife.  Cf.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  876,  1  Calvus  alibi  (lib.  I  ABiese, 
JJ.  105,  755)  ad  uxorem  (see  however  HKeil  ad  loc.).  These  lamentations  on  the 
death  of  his  wife  (elegies)  seem  indicated  by  such  fragments  as  Charis.  GL.  1,  101 
{Calvus  in  carminibus),  Pbisc.  GL.  2,  170  Calvus  in  epithalamio  (dactylic  lines), 
Charis.  GL.  1, 147  Licinius  CcUvus  in  poemate  (glyconic).  Part  of  his  poems  were 
devoted  to  his  friends;  cf.  Charis.  GL.  1,  77,  8  Calvus  ad  amicos  (does  this  mean  a 
poetical  epistle  ?) :  ne  tridinarius.  Also  an  epic  poem  lo,  Serv.  Verg.  eel.  6,  47.  8,  4 
Calvus  in  lo,  (Probus)  GL.  4,  226,  8.  234,  32,  perhaps  foimded  on  Kallimachos'  'louf 
dipi^is  ?  ScHNEiDER^b  Callim.  2,  33. — Martial.  14,  196  Calvi  de  aquae  frigidae  usu 
probably,  to  judge  from  the  context,  refers  to  a  (didactic)  poem  (MHertz).  Cf. 
Friedlanoer,  Mart.  2,  p.  8(X). — The  remains  of  his  poems  are  given  in  Lachmans'a 
(p.  85)  and  LMUller's  (p.  18)  Catullus,  in  Weichebt  1.1.  131.  FPR.  820.— He 
agrees  with  Catullus  in  many  points,  and  is  therefore  frequently  mentioned  with 
him  e.g.  Hob.  sat.  1,  10,  19.  Prop.  8,  25,  4.  8,  84,  87.  Ovid  am.  3,  9,  62  (cum 
Calvoy  docU  CatuUe^  tuo).  trist.  2,  431.  Plin.  ep.  1,  16,  5.  4,  27,  4.  Gell.  19,  9,  7. 
Poems  by  Catullus  addressed  to  him  :  14.  50.  96.    Cf .  I^hwabe,  quaestt.  Catull. 
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255.  In  general  see  AWbichert,  poetar.  latt.  vitae  etc  89.  BUmoer,  Valg.  Buf. 
(1848)  47.  FPles8I8,  essai  sur  Calyua,  Caen  1885.  OBjbbkck,  Gesch.  d.  rOm. 
Dicht.  1,  318. 

214.  C.  Valerius  Catullus  of  Verona  (a.  667/87-c.  700/64)  is 
the  greatest  lyric  poet  of  Boman  literature.  Though  he  followed 
at  lirst  the  track  of  the  Alexandrine  poets,  he  subsequently  de- 
veloped in  the  most  varied  forms  a  rich  lyric  talent,  which  was 
ripened  by  his  bitter  experience  of  life  and  his  love  for  Lesbia. 
He  is  one  of  the  few  Romans  to  whom  poetry  was  a  necessity  of 
their  being ;  he  was  and  could  be  nothing  but  a  poet.  His  early 
death  prevented  him  from  attaining  to  consummate  excellence, 
maturity,  and  unblemished  beauty;  he  remained  a  youth,  pas- 
sionate both  in  love  and  hatred,  hot-blooded  and  reckless,  un- 
reserved in  his  attachments  and  intensely  sensitive,  ideal  and  yet 
coarse,  tender  and  yet  venomous,  boldly  spuming  the  bars  of 
manners  and  modesty,  a  loyal  loveable  child  of  nature.  But  the 
directness  with  which  the  poet  reveals  his  whole  richly  gifled 
temperament  delights  and  fascinates  his  reader.  The  larger 
Catullus'  poems  are  (with  the  exception  of  c.  61),  the  less  they 
are  successful,  and  the  poet  does  not  handle  dactylic  metres  quite 
easily :  on  the  other  hand  he  is  masterly  in  the  lighter  lyrical 
forms.  The  harmony  of  substance  and  form,  the  refinement  and 
transparent  clearness  of  the  thoughts  are  incomparable,  as  are 
the  grace,  strength  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  the  shorter  pieces, 
especially  his  hendecasyllabics  and  iambics,  which  springing  from 
the  mood  of  the  moment  evidence  the  true  nobility  of  a  bom  poet. 

1.  The  good  MSS.  only  give  his  cognomen  and  birth-place  (CatuUi  Veranetuii 
liber).  His  praenomen  rests  on  the  authority  of  Apul.  apoL  10  (accuterd  C  CcUullum 
quod  Leabiam  pro  Clodia  noniinarit)  and  Hieron.  chron.  a.  Abr.  1980=667/87 
OaxM  Valerius  Catullut  scriptor  lyricue  Veronae  ncudtur.  The  gentile  name  also  is 
given  ap.  Suet.  lul.  73.  Porphyr.  on  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  19.  Guar  is.  GL.  1,  97  (cf. 
MHaupt,  op.  2j  68).  Varro  LL.  7,  50  (cf.  L8cuware,  J  J.  101,  850).  The  praenomen 
Q.  in  some  of  the  MSS.  (it  has  long  been  set  aside  in  Plin.  NH.  87,  81)  has  no 
warrant.  Scalioer^s  conjecture  in  the  poem  67, 12  {Quinte)  is  tempting,  but  not 
therefore  right.  See  I^hwadb,  quaestt.  CatulL  6,  11.  Mumro,  criticisms  of  Cat. 
6a  KPScHULZE,  ZfGW.  84,  860.  Birth-place  Verona,  see  also  Ovid  am.  8, 15,  7. 
PLix.NH.86,4a  Mart.  1,61, 1.  10,108,5.  14, 195  and  elsewhere.  Cf.  Cat.  89, 18. 
Of  a  respected  and  wealthy  family :  relations  between  Catullus^  father  and  Caesar, 
Suet.  Jul.  78  (below  n-  5).  Valerii  are  very  numerous  in  upper  Italy,  and  especially 
in  Verona:  Valerii  Catulli  are  rare;  M,  Anniue  Valerius  Catullus  OIL.  5,  4484 
(Brixia).  L.  Vallerius  CcUullus  M(essalinusy  ib.  5, 7289  (Susa),  according  toBoRonESi, 
op.  5,  528,  a  descendant  of  the  poet^s  brother ;  cf.  L,  Valerius  Catullus  Cohen,  m^. 
imp6r. «  1, 142  na  586.  VaUrius  Catullus  Suet.  Calig.  86.  OIL.  14,  2095.— He  had 
an  estate  at  Sirmio,  c  81  and  at  Tibur,  c  44. 
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2.  For  the  year  of  his  death  see  Hibkon.  U.  a.  Abr.  1959 « 696/58  but  in  the 
codd.  A(mand.)  P(etav.)  F(reher.)  not  until  1960-697/57:  CatuUw  XXX  aeUUU 
anno  Bomae  moritur.  Hieronymus  (or  rather  Suetonius)  is  therefore  consistent 
(see  n.  1)  in  the  year  of  his  birth  and  death :  yet  it  appears  from  Catull.  118, 2 
that  the  latter  is  erroneoiisly  placed  (696/58  or)  697/57  comuU  Pompeio  .  .  .  nunc 
iterum  (a.  699/55) ;  cf .  55,  a  11, 12  and  29,  20  (after  the  autumn  of  699/55) ;  whether 
58,  2  applies  only  to  the  second  half  of  700/54  remains  doubtful,  as*  Calvus  had 
once  before  prosecuted  Vatinius,  see  above  §  218,  6.  A  date  beyond  699/55-700/54 
is  indicated  only  by  c.  52  tella  in  curuli  Struma  Nonius  gedel,  per  oontuUUum  petereU 
VeUiniua,  as  Vatinius  was  not  consul  until  the  close  of  a.  707/47.  But  he  calculated 
on  being  consul  long  before  (and  even  used  to  swear  *  ita  consul  fiam,  ut  haec  vera 
sunt  ^),  see  Cic.  in  Vat.  6.  11 ;  cf.  Schol.  Bob.  p.  815  Or. ;  and  these  vain  hopes  of 
Vatinius  were  further  strengthened  by  the  agreement  of  the  triumvirs  at  Luca  (a. 
696/56,  cf.  Cic.  Att.  4,  8b,  2).  Cf  also  Ellis,  commentary  on  Cat.  p.  142.  It  should 
also  be  observed  that  the  years  700/54-707/47,  especially  702/52  and  705/49,  would 
furnish  Catullus  with  abundant  matter  for  cutting  epigrams;  but  as  there  is  no 
trace  at  all  of  them  in  his  poems  (cf.  on  the  collection  of  them  n.  7),  it  appears  that 
he  did  not  live  until  702/52  sqq.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain  that  Catullus 
died  very  young  (Ovid  Am.  8,  9,  61  iuffonalia  dnctus  tempora  .  .  .  dode  CatuUe, 
in  Elysium).  If  we  place  his  death  a.  700/54  or  701/58,  he  actually  died  young,  as 
the  doubts  against  the  year  667/87  as  that  of  his  birth  cannot  be  substantiated. 
The  erroneous  computation  of  the  year  of  his  death  by  Hieronymus  probably  arose 
from  an  inexact  or  garbled  statement  in  Suetonius  as  regards  the  number  of  years 
of  Catullus^  life.  The  conjecture  in  BSchmidt,  Cat.  p.  lxii  that  Catullus  lived 
between  672/82-702/52,  is  arbitrary.    Cf.  in  general  Schwabs,  quaestt.  Cat.  88. 

8.  His  liaison  with  Lesbia.  Prop.  8,  84,  87  haec  quoque  latcivi  caniarunt 
fcripla  CatuUif  Lesbia  quit  ipsa  notior  eat  ffdena,  Ovin  trist.  2,  427  sic  ma  Usecivo 
cantata  est  eaepeCatuUofemina,  cuifaUum  Leabianomenerat.  neccontenius  eamuUos 
volgavit  amores  in  quihus  ipse  suum  fassus  aduUeriumst  (his  infidelity,  AJBiese,  JJ. 
105,  758).  Martial.  8,  73,  8  Lesbia  dictavit,  dode  CatulUy  tibi  and  others.  Apulkius 
(see  n.  1)  attests  that  her  real  name  was  Clodia.  An  early  and  very  probable  con- 
jecture identifies  her  with  the  notorious  Clodia  (bom  c.  660/94),  elder  sister  of  P. 
Clodius  (bom  c.  661/93).  This  woman,  who  was  conspicuous  for  her  beauty  and 
wit,  was  unhappily  married  to  her  cousin,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Celer,  cos.  694/60, 
who  died  (perhaps  through  his  wife)  695/59,  a  man  known  to  us  also  by  his  touchy 
and  arrogant  letter  to  Cicero  (fam.  5,  1,  a.  692/62) ;  cf.  also  Cic.  Att.  1,  18,  1 
Metdlus  non  homo^  sed  litus  atque  aer  et  solitudo  mera  ;  see  PBE.  2,  26,  15.  420,  45.  A 
strong  argument  for  identifying  Lesbia  with  this  Clodia  occurs  in  c.  79,  where  beside 
Lesbia  (= Clodia)  a  certain  Leabius  (therefore  i- Clodius)  pulcher  is  mentioned,  with 
special  allusion  to  the  cognomen  of  P.  Clodius  Pulcher.  Against  the  previous  doubts 
of  AHiESE  (JJ.  105,  747,  who  however  now  hardly  maintains  his  views,  see  his  ed. 
p.  xiii)  and  others  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two,  see  KPSchulze,  ZfGW.  28,  699. 
EBahhems,  analecta  Catull.  (Jena  1874)  3 ;  comm.  in  Catull.  p.  81.  CMFbakckkv, 
Lesbia-Clodia,  Verslag.  en  Mededeel.  d.  Amsterd.  Akad.  2, 11  (1879).  FSchOll,  JJ. 
121,481.  BSchmidt,  Catull.  p.  vii.  Clodia,  well  versed  in  all  the  arts  of  love,  knew 
how  to  lure  the  passionate  and  brilliant  young  provincial  into  her  net,  where  she 
held  him  fast  for  several  years  (perhaps  from  693/61-696/58,  Schwabe,  quaestt. 
Catull.),  so  that  he  addressed  his  most  Eery  songs  to  her ;  nay  after  bresJdng  with 
her  returned  to  her  again  and  again,  until  his  eyes  were  opened.  Several  attempts 
have  been  made  to  trace  the  history  of  this  connection  with  the  help  of  Catullus^ 
poetry ;  see  the  commentators  and  WThJukoclausssn,  on  the  chronology  etc 
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(Itzjhod  ia>7)  8.  ScHWABE,  quaeBtt.  CatulL  71.  85a  Bibbeck,  Catullus  (1868)  29. 
56.  WVoRLlNDEB,  de  GatuUi  ad  Lesbiam  oarminibus,  Bonn  1864.  TTKboon, 
quaestt.  Cat.,  Leid.  1864.  BWkstphal,  Catullus'  poems  (Breslan  1867)  88.  100. 
Westphal's  fancy  as  to  erotic  relations  between  Clodia  (Lesbia)  and  Cicero  (!)  has 
been  impugned  bj  GFBettio,  Catulliana  1  (Bern.  1868),  8.  HHHbskamp,  de  C. 
vita  et  ordine  quo  carmina  amatoria  sunt  soripta,  Mdnster  1869. 

4.  Catullus  stayed  in  Bitbynia  in  tbe  train  of  the  propraetor  Memmius 
(§  200,  2)  together  with  Helvius  Cinna  and  others,  from  spring  697/57  till  698/56, 
but  without  the  desired  profits :  see  c.  10,  6.  28,  7.  81,  5.  46, 1.  Schwabk,  quaestt. 
CatulL  158.     PWehrmamm,  fasti  praet.  62.  64.    On  his  journey  back  he  visited 

.  the  tomb  of  his  brother,  who  had  previously  died  in  Troas :  o.  101.  (cf .  65, 1.  68a, 
19.  68b,  91)  Schwabs,  1.1. 176. 

5.  As  a  f  r i  end  and  an  enemy :  Catullus  was  in  especially  close  relations  with 
Calvus  (§  218,  5) :  14,  1  Xi  te  pliu  ocult$  meU  amarem^  tueundiasime  CcUve.  50.  58. 
96.  Accordingly  later  write^v  frequently  mention  C.  and  Calvus  together  as  com- 
peers both  in  poetry  and  in  friendship ;  see  the  numerous  passages  specified  above 
§  218,  7  in  fin.  p.  890  1.  2  from  the  end.  He  was  also  a  friend  of  Cinna  (§  218,  2) : 
10,  80.  95.  118.  An  ironical  thanksgiving  to  the  patronus  omnium  Cicero  49 
(perhaps  this  was  an  allusion  to  his  defence  of  Yatinius,  see  §  218, 6);  cf.  BSchmidt, 
Cat.  p.  XL. — Attacks  on  Caesar  and  his  adherents.  Suet.  IuL  78  VaUrium  CiUuUum^ 
a  quo  »ibi  veraiculU  de  Mamurra  (§  209, 18.  Cat.  29  end  of  699/55,  and  especially  c. 
57 ;  see  also  OJahn,  Herm.  2,  240)  perpetua  ttigmata  imponta  non  di$$irMdaverai^ 
satis  facientem  eadem  die  adkibuit  cenae  koepitioque  pcUrii  eiua  eieut  coneueverai  yii 
perseveravU.  See  Tac.  ann.  4,  84  (above  §  192, 4).  Besides  this,  c  94. 105. 114. 115 
(cf.  29, 18)  are  specially  directed  against  Mamurra,  whom  the  poet  after  his  recon- 
ciliation with  Caesar  calls  Mentula.  Catullus  is  not  a  politician,  he  is  altogether 
wanting  in  appreciation  of  public  affairs:  but  like  his  companions  among  the 
literary  neo-Boman  youth  he  was  a  raisonneur,  an  oppositionist,  who  formed  his 
opinions  not  on  real  but  on  personal  g^unds.  See  on  the  whole  question  Schwabe, 
quaestt.  Catull.  182,  and  CPleitneb,  CatuUs  Gedichte  an  und  Uber  Caesar  und 
Mamurra  kritisch  behandelt,  Speier  1849.  ByBraitehbebq,  Cat.^s  Verh&ltnis  zu 
8.  Zeit,  Prague  1882. 

6.  The  learned  poems  of  Catullus  are  chiefly  imitations  of  Alexandrine  poems 
or  in  Alexandrine  style :  to  them  he  owes  the  surname  of  doctus  Lyod.  (Tib.)  8,  6, 
41.  Mabt.  1,  61, 1.  7,  99,  7.  8,  78, 11. 14, 152.  To  the  same  class  belongs  the  short 
and  laboriously  constructed  epic  on  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  (c.  64);  in  its 
plan  and  versification,  its  method  of  psychological  delineation,  by  which  the  narra- 
tive is  thro^-n  into  the  shade  (cf .  also  68.  68),  and  in  a  host  of  separate  details  it 
imitates  the  Alexandrine  manner,  but  it  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  trans- 
lation (so  BMebkxl  ad  Cv.  lb.  p.  860 ;  ABiese,  BhM.  21,  496 ;  more  correctly  in 
his  edition  p.  154).  It  contains  an  imitation  of  Euphorion  (§  82, 1.  p.  250,  2)?  64,  80 
Oceanuaquej  mart totum qui amjdectitur<}rbem'^'EijpRon,fT.lb8^^n.  *0«c€ayot,  rtf  rSura 
replppvTot  ipMrrai  x^^f-  Cf.  also  OScun  eider,  Callim.  2,  791.  KE^hulze,  J  J.  125, 
208.  In  this  poem,  spondaic  endings  (n.  9)  and  alliteration  are  especially  frequent. 
Q?here  is  again  the  translation  of  a  Sapphic  epithalamium  (c.  62),  and  the  trans- 
lation of  Slallimachos^  elegy  on  the  hair  of  Queen  Berenike  (c.  66)  with  a  dedication 
to  Hortensius  (c  65 ;  cf.  116,  2),  and  above  all,  the  poem  on  Attis  (c  68)  in  galli- 
ambic  metre,  a  masterpiece  in  spirit  and  form,  which  is  likewise  dependent  on 
Alexandrine  models  (on  Kallimachos  according  to  UvWilamowitz,  Herm.  14, 194). 
Cf.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  75.    KPSchulzb,  de  Catullo  Graeoorum  imitatore,  Jena  1871. 
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PWeidenbach,  de  Catollo  Callimachi  imitatore,  Lpe.  1878.  WHenkel,  de  Catnllo 
Alexandrinorom  imitatore,  Jena  1888.  The  poem  on  Allius  is  also  Alexandrine 
(c  68^)  especially  in  its  design.  C.  61  is  also  translated  from  Sappho,  but  is  altered 
to  suit  the  personal  motive  and  is  made  to  refer  to  Lesbia. — A  second  class  of 
poems  treats  of  personal  concerns,  and  on  these  the  poet^s  fame  has  chiefly  been 
founded  and  now  justly  rests.  To  this  belong  the  epistle  to  Manlius  (c.  68*),  and 
the  dialogue  with  a  door  (c.  67),  an  extract  from  the  chronique  scandaleuse  of 
Verona,  both  in  elegiac  metre,  and  especially  the  l3n:ical  poems  (proper)  and  the 
iambic  poems.  With  true  tact  these  refrain  from  learned  allusions,  they  attract 
the  reader  by  unpretending  simplicity,  and  are  the  spontaneous  efiEUsions  of  love 
or  hatred  (85  odi  et  amo)j  friendship  or  enmity,  shoni-ing  now  genial  warmth,  now 
caustic  bitterness  (Quint.  10,  1,  96  iambi  acerhiUM  in  CcUuUo,  Cat.  86,  5  truces 
iambi).  Like  ever3rthing  else  in  Catullus,  so  even  the  sensuality  and  rudeness  of 
the  lawless,  unseasoned  youth  are  wholesome  {Uucivua  Catulluay  Pbop.  8,  84,  87. 
Oy.  trist.  2,  427 ;  cf.  Mart.  1,  praef .) :  they  eschew  mere  lewdness,  but  the  *  naughty 
darling  of  the  Graces^  not  infrequently  condescends  to  unpleasant  ribaldry  and 
repulsive  coarseness. — To  his  most  successful  creations  belongs  the  magnificent 
hymn  on  the  marriage  of  Manlius  Torquatus  (c  61),  which  exhibits  the  Boman 
spirit  and  Bomau  usage  in  the  most  graceful  G^recian  garb.  Bemains  of  nuptial 
songs  in  the  same  (glyconic)  metre  among  the  fragments  of  his  fellow-scholars 
Calvus  and  Ticidas.  The  hymn  on  Diana  (c.  84)  may  have  l>een  composed  for  some 
religious  ceremony. — Imitation  of  Lucretius  in  CatuUus  ?  Munro  on  Lucr.  8,  57 ; 
critic  of  Cat.  72.  JJessen,  tiber  Lucr.  u.  s.  Verb,  zu  Catull,  Kiel  1872.  ABrieoei, 
JB.  1878, 109a 

7.  As  the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  proves,  Catullus^  poems  were  first  pub- 
lished separately — a  fact  evidenced  by  the  reference  to  c.  5  and  7  in  c.  16, 12;  cf.  54, 
6  irascere  iterum  meia  iambia.    The  liber  Catulli  (so  in  the  MSS. ;  cf.  n.  1;   also 
Teeemt.  Maur.  2899)  counts  2286  lines,  therein  considerably  exceeding  the  average 
compass  of  poetical  *  books  * :  the  most  voluminous  books  after  these  are  those  of 
Lucretius,  now  comprising  on  an  average  1285  lines  (the  highest  number  1457  in 
b.  5).    From  this  and  from  the  unmistakeable  tripartite  division  of  the  present 
book  (n.  8),  we  should  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  book  as  we  have  it  is  the 
result  of  the  subsequent  amalgamation  of  three  separate  books ;  the  dedicatory 
po(>m  to  Cornelius  Nepos,  accompanying  a  libellus^  would  be  perfectly  suitable  as 
the  preface  to  a  single  book ;  but  neither  separate  books  nor  a  plurality  of  books 
are  ever  cited,  and  the  quotation  is  only  in  a  few  instances  further  defined  as 
regards  metre  and  subject;  Sen.  contr.  7,  4,  7.    Charis.  GL.  1,  97,  13  Cat.  in 
hendecaayllahia  (  =  c.  42,  5.  53,  5).    Non.  134,  21  Cat.  priapeo  (?=fragm.  2).    Caks. 
Bass.  GL.  6,  262,  19  Cat.  in  anacreonto.    Quint.  9,  8, 16  C.  in  epitiialamio  ( =  c.  62, 45). 
All  this  does  not  oblige  us  to  assume  that  there  were  formerly  several  books,  nor 
does  this  follow  from  the  fact  that  Mart.  11,  6,  16  (cf.  4, 14, 13)  designates  Catullus' 
work  with  the  name  of  •  passer '  in  reference  to  the  first  specially  famous  poems. 
EBruner  1.1.  (see  n.  13)  p.  608.    Eli.is.  comm.  p.  1.    JSOss,  act.  sem.  Enlang. 
1,  21.    ThBirt,  antikes  Buchwesen  401  and  the  writers  cited  in  n.  8.    At  most  we 
might  conclude  from  the  nature  of  the  book  with  its  various  fragmentary,  dis- 
connected and  confused  contents,  that  the  edition  prepared  by  the  poet  was  after 
his  death  enlarged,  by  some  friend,  into  a  general  edition,  his  literary  remains 
being  used  for  the  purpose.    The  extant  collection  certainly  contains  almost 
everything  appertaining  to  Catullus  which  was  known  in  ancient  times.    Most  of 
the  so-called  Catulline  '  fragments '  are  founded  on  errors.    Schwabe's  Catullus  1866 
p.  109.   1886  p.  102.   JSuss  in  the  acta  semin.  phil.  Erlang.  1,  15.   Against  Bauren's 
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assmnption  of  a  prose  work  by  Catullus  (from  Sbrv.  Yerg.  ge.  2,  95  and  Yarro 
LL.  6,  6)  see  HPbter,  JJ.  115,  749. — The  book  must,  according  to  the  indications  as 
to  the  date  contained  in  the  collection  (see  n.  2),  have  been  published  c.  700/54. 
Possibly  this  took  place  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  if  Cicebo  ad  Q.  fr.  2, 18,  4 
(in  June  700/54)  refers  to  Cat.  25,  2  (see  CBabth.  adv.  88,  7  p.  1780.  FBOcheleb, 
Greifsw.  ind.  schol.  1868/69  p.  16).  Cf.  also  HAJMunro,  criticisms  of  Cat.  p.  71. 
Cic.  Att.  18,  25,  8  (709/4.5)  is  perhaps  an  allusion  to  Cat.  8,  9  and  15, 1, 1  (710/44) 
to  Cat.  8, 16.  Earliest  quotation  from  Catullus  (62, 1  vesper  adett)  in  Yarro  LL. 
7,  50  {dicit  Fo^ertiM,  according  to  LSchwabe,  JJ.  101,  850).  Catullus  at  once 
attained  a  high  reputation ;  cf .  Nkp.  Att.  12,  4 ;  the  parody  on  Cat.  4  in  Ybro. 
catal.  8 ;  Hoh.  sat.  1,  10,  19 ;  Prop.  8,  25,  4 ;  Ybll.  2,  86,  2  tieque  uUo  in  nucepti 
operis  sui  carmine  minorem  CcUullum  and  the  other  Testimonia  in  Schwabe^s 
Catullus  1886  p.  vii  sq.  Catullus  blamed  by  Asinius  Pollio:  §  221,  6.  On  the 
imitation  of  Catullus  in  later  writers  (especially  in  the  Priapea,  in  Ovid,  in 
Aiisonius,  and  most  of  all  in  the  Ciris  and  in  Martial :  ADahtsz,  de  scriptorum 
rom.  studiis  catull.,  Bresl.  1876 ;  cf.  JSOss,  acta  sem.  £rL  1,  6.  Pauokstadt  (§  822, 
7)  and  the  summary  in  Schwabe^s  Catullus  (1886)  p.  vii  sqq. 

8.  According  to  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  poems,  which  in  its 
origin  is  no  doubt  due  to  Catullus  himself,  the  long  poems  occupy  the  middle  ol 
the  collection  (c.  61-68)  and  are  surrounded  by  shorter  ones,  the  iambic  and  melic 
poems  (hendecasyllabics,  choliambics,  sapphic  strophes  etc.)  preceding ;  they  are 
followed  by  the  elegiacs  (epigrams),  to  which  c  65-68  form  the  transition,  just 
as  c.  61  leads  from  the  first  to  the  second  part.  In  several  instances  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  poems  is  determined  by  the  attempt  at  diversity,  and  kindred  subjects 
are  separated  by  extraneous  matter.  For  further  details  JvGFrOblich,  Abh.  der 
Manch.  Akad.  8,  8,  691.  BWestphal,  Catulls  Ged.,  Bresl.  1867,  p.  1.  JSOss,  act. 
sem.  Erlang.  1,  28.  28.  KPSchulze,  Catullforschungen  in  the  Festschr.  d.  Friedr.- 
Werderschen  Gymn.,  Berl.  1885,  195.  BXhreks,  commentar.  p.  57.  BSchmidt, 
Cat.  p.  Lxxxix.    ASeitz,  de  Cat.  carmm.  in  tres  partes  distribuendis,  Bastatt  1887. 

9.  The  diction  of  Catullus  is  distinguished  for  its  extraordinary  clearness, 
simplicity  and  elegance :  in  the  learned  and  graecising  works  indeed  we  meet  with 
much  that  is  stiff  and  artificial  (e.g.  64, 18  nutricum  tenue,  cf .  tItOti  and  tit06s  ;  64,  8 
diva  .  .  .  retinene  in  8ummia  urbibue  arces  ;  cf .  iroXiouxot  *A0dpa  and  other  instances), 
also  much  antiquarian  lore,  turned  to  especially  good  account  in  the  Attis :  but  in 
his  best  examples,  the  short  occa.sional  poems,  C.  lays  aside  all  this,  and  to  them 
apply  Macaulat^s  words  (Life  1, 468):  "  no  Latin  writer  is  so  Greek."  In  them  the 
free  and  easy  sermo  urbanus  (e.g.  frequent  deminutiva)  is  developed  with  charm- 
ing naturalness.  Indices  verborum  to  Sillio^s,  DOrino^s  (1884),  Ellib'  (1878)  and 
ScHWABB^s  (1886)  edd.  FHeussmeb,  obss.  gramm.  in  C.  librum,  Marb.  1869  KHupe, 
de  genere  dicendi  C,  P.  I,  Mtlnst.  1871.  GOverholthaus,  syntaxis  Catull.  capp. 
II,  G^tt.  1875.  BZiEQLER,  de  C.  sermone  quaestt.,  Freib.  i.  B.  1879.  ELKHifANH,  de 
adjectivis  compositis  ap.  Cat.  Tib.  Prop.  Yerg.  Ovid.  Hor.,  KOnigsb.  1867.  F8eitz, 
de  adiectivis  poetarum  latt.  (beginning  with  Catullus)  compositis,  Bonn  1878. 
EBuderstadt,  de  particularum  ( i-Praeposs.)  usu  ap.  Cat.,  Halle  1881.  FDrbssler, 
de  troporum  ap.  Cat.  usu,  Yienna  1882.  BFisch,  de  Cat.  in  vocabulis  collocandis 
arte,  BerL  1875.  EClemems,  de  Cat.  periodis,  GK^tt.  1886.  Cf  besides  the  works 
cited  §  82,  4,  5. — Metrical  system:  Catullus  handles  the  most  varied  metres 
(esp.  vermis  minuti-,  cf.  Ser.  Auour,  in  Plin.  ep.  4,  27,  4)  with  the  sure  touch  of  a 
master  (elegantissimus  poetarum  Gell.  6,  20,  6),  who  never  indulges  too  freely  in 
the  occasional  licence  permitted  him,  nor  fears  to  avail  himself  of  it  (cf .  Plin.  NH. 
praef .  1 ;   Plim.  ep.  1,  16,  5),  avoiding  artificiality  and  paltriness.    He  is  least 
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saoceasful  with  hexameters,  and  the  distiohon  espeoially  is  not  yet  polished  to 
Ovid^s  degree  of  euphony.  In  his  hexameters  so-oalled  spondiaci  frequently  occur 
in  imitation  of  the  Alexandrine  model,  sometimes  even  three  in  succession  64, 
78-80 ;  cf.  Cic.  Att.  7,  2, 1  hune  <nrw^e<a^>vra  ti  cut  volet  tQm  ptwriptaif  (see  p.  250,  2) 
pro  tuo  vendita,  cf.  §  280, 2, 2).  Of  the  lyric  metres  (iamb,  trim.,  tetram.,  choliamb.; 
phalaeceus ;  glyoon.  asclep.  mai. ;  str.  sapph. ;  galliambi),  the  Phalaeoeum  hende- 
casyllabum,  Catullus^  favourite  metre,  is  by  far  the  most  frequent  and  the  most 
happily  used :  there  is  even  one  instance  of  its  being  used  in  strophes  and  with  a 
spondee  instead  of  a  dactyl  (55),  which  is  without  precedent  elsewhere.  The 
galliambi  are  especially  effective  (c.  68 ;  cf .  n.  6,  such  occur  already  in  Yarro  §  165, 
8  ;  see  also  §  218, 4  L  1),  and  so  are  the  swift  and  trenchant  pure  iambics  (c.  4.  29). 
ABebck,  de  0.  carminum  re  grammatica  et  metrica,  Bresl.  1872.  CFANobbb,  de 
metr.  Cat.,  Lps.  1820-21 II.  JBaumahn,  de  arte  metr.  Cat.,  Landsb.  a/W.  1881 ;  and 
on  this  LMfiLLXR*8  ed.  p.  liz,  see  also  ThBiet,  hist.  hex.  lat.  (1876)  28.  OFbahkb, 
de  artificiosa  carm.  Cat.  compositione  (aoc  HUsbnbbi  epimetrum  de  c.  lxviii), 
Oreifsw.  and  Berl.  1866  (of.  also  BEllis  in  his  ed.*  p.  228  de  aequabili  partitions 
carminum  CatuUi,  and  OBibbbck,  NSchweiz.  Mus.  1,  218).  CZiwsa,  die  eurhyth- 
mische  Technik  des  Cat.,  (Hemals)  Vienna  1879.  1888 II ;  der  Intercalar  bei  Cat., 
Wien.  Stud.  2,  298.  4,271. 

10.  Manuscripts.  Gellius  6,  20,  6  complains  otltbri  (of  Catullus)  de  corruptie 
exempUtribue  facti.  In  the  glossaries  (§  42,  5)  Catullus  is  but  very  little  used ;  see 
on  this  I^CBWABE,  JJ.  181,  808.  During  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  almost  forgotten. 
The  statement  of  GYoiot  (Wiederbeleb.  d.  klass.  Altert.  2*,  885)  that  Servatus 
Lupus,  abbot  of  Ferri^res  (f  c.  862),  had  read  Catullus,  is  founded  on  a  misconcep- 
tion :  see  LSchwabb,  Herm.  20,  495.— All  the  collective  M8S.  extant  of  the  liber 
CatuUi  are  late— only  c.  62  occurs  in  the  anthology  of  the  cod.  Par.  8071  (Thuancus) 
s.  IX-X  (see  the  facsimile  in  Chatblaim  1. 14) — and  all  are  derived  from  a  certain 
cod.  Yeronensis,  of  which  Bather,  bishop  of  Verona,  a.  965,  availed  himself ;  this 
was  not  heard  of  for  a  long  time  afterwards,  until  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century  it  was  again  discovered  in  Verona  and  made  use  of  by  certain  writers ;  it 
was  also  copied  at  a  considerably  later  time,  and  was  then  again  lost.  The  earliest 
and  best  MS.  that  can  be  proved  to  be  a  direct  copy  of  the  V(eronensis)  is  the  Paris. 
14187  (G^manensis)  of  a.  1875  (facsim.  in  Chatel.  1. 15) ;  most  nearly  related  to 
this  G(ermanensiB)  is  the  O(xoniensis),  probably  copied  direct  from  the  V  about  a. 
1400,  in  the  Bodleiana  (Canonicianus  80,  facsim.  in  Ellis*  ed.*  p.  146);  this  is  specially 
important,  because  in  it  the  original  writing  has  not  undergone  numerous  altera- 
tions, as  is  the  case  in  the  G,  owing  to  erasures  and  emendations.  As  regards  the 
other  MSS.  (about  70),  concerning  which  see  Ellis*  prolegg.  and  Schwabe^s  ed. 
1886  p.  v  sqq.,  it  has  not  been  demonstrated  by  how  many  and  what  links  they  are 
connected  with  the  cod.  Veron.  Bahren's  view  (see  analecta  catull.  81  and  the 
prolegg.  in  his  ed.  p.  xvi)  that  all  the  MSS.  (except  O)  are  derived  directly  or 
indirectly  from  G,  is  untenable:  see  LSchwabb,  Jen.  Lit.-Zeit.  1875,  513  and 
BScHMiDT,  ib.  1878,  207;  Cat.  p.  cm.  BSydow,  de  recensendis  Cat.  carmm.,  Berl. 
1881.  Attempts  to  investigate  the  earliest  condition  of  the  original  manuscript 
(e.g.  as  regards  the  number  of  lines,  the  corruptions,  lacunae,  and  transpositions)  in 
Lachmann^s  ed.  Haupt's  op.  1,  85.  Heyse,  Ubers.  279.  Bebok,  BhM.  15,  507. 
FBoHME,  qu.  cat.  2.  Westphal  1.1.  12,  23.  Ellis'  ed.*  135.  BFisch,  Wschrfkl 
Phil.  1884,  152. 180.  On  the  critical  history  of  the  CatuUine  poems  see  MHaupt, 
op.  1,  2,  276.  ThHeyse,  Catull.  tibers.  (1855)  279.  LSchwabb,  in  the  transactions 
of  the  Meissen  Philologenvers.  (Lpz.  1864)  111 ;  in  the  Dor  pat  Ind.  lect.  1865;  introd. 
to  his  ed.  (1866)  p.  i  and  Phil.  24, 851.    BEllis  and  EBahbens  intr.  to  their  editions, 
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the  latter  also  in  his  analecta  catulL  (Jena  187i)  22.  EAbel,  die  Catullrecension 
des  Guarinns,  ZfoG.  84, 161 ;  yiertelj.-Schr.  f.  d.  Kult.  d.  Benaiss.  1,  521  and  also 
KSabbadini,  riv.  di  filol.  18,  266;  oodd.  latini  posseduti  da  Guarino  Veronese 
p.  10. — AGbhbmasn,  de  rat.  orit.  inde  a  Lachmanno  in  emend.  Gat.  adhibita, 
Braunsb.  1879. 

11.  Editions:  on  the  oldest  see  Ellis,  introd.  to  his  ed.*  p.  lix.  Ed.  Aid.  (by 
HAvAMcius)  Yen.  1502.  1515.  Cum  comm.  AMuRSTijVen.  1554.  Achillis  Statu, 
Ven.  1566.  Cum  castigationibus  IIScaliqbri,  Par.  1577  and  subsequently.  (The 
cod.  Cuiacianus  of  a.  1467,  which  was  used  by  Scaliger  and  has  been  greatly 
over-estimated,  has  recently  reappeared  in  England:  BEllis,  Hermathena  8, 124 
and  in  his  ed.  of  Catullus*  p.  liv).  Cum  comm.  IsYossii,  Lond.  1684,  JAVulpii 
(Patav.  1710.  1737),  PWDORiNa,  Lps.  178&-1792  U,  smaller  edition,  Altona  1884. 
Becogn.  ISilliq,  Gott  1823.  Epoch-makiug :  Ex  rec  CLachmanni,  Berol.  1829. 
'  1874.  Beoogn.  LSchwabe,  Gissae  1866 ;  ad  optimos  codd.  denuo  coUatos  recogn. 
LScHWABE,  Berl.  1886.  Becogn.,  app.  criticum,  prolegomena,  appendices  addidit 
BEllis,  Oxon.*  1878.  Also  BEllis,  a  commentary  on  Cat.,  Oxf.  1876  (LSchwabb, 
JJ.  117,  257,  gives  addenda).  Becens.  et  interpretatus  est  EBIhrkns,  Lps.  1876-85 
II  (Bevision  of  the  B&hrens  collation  of  the  MSS;  of  the  G  by  MBonnet,  rev. 
critique  1877,  57,  of  the  O  by  KE^Schulze,  Herm.  18,  50).  Traduit  en  vers  par  E 
BosTAND.  texte  revu  av.  un  commentaire  (only  down  to  poem  63)  par  EBemoist, 
Par.  1880-52,  Edited  and  explained  by  ABikse,  Lpz.  1884.— The  text  by  MHaupt 
(Cat.  Tib.  Prop.,  Lps  »  1885.  JVahlen  cur.),  BEllis  (Lond.  1866),  LMOllkr  (Cat. 
Tib.  Prop.,  Lps.  1870).  BSchmidt,  Lpz.  1887  (besides  this  an  ed.  maior  with  pro- 
legg.).— Select  poems,  with  introductions  etc.  by  JPSimpson,  Lond.*  1886. 
AHWbatislaw  and  FNSutton  (with  Tib.  and  Prop.),  Lond.  1869. 

12.  Translated  e.g.  by  ThHbtse  (with  Lat.  text,  Berl.  1855),  WHbrtzbero 
and  WTeuffel  (a  selection  in  the  Class,  d.  Alt.,  Stuttg.  1855 ;  in  a  more  complete 
form  in  the  rOm.  Dichter,  ib.  1862,  with  introd.  and  notes),  BWkstphal  (C.^s 
G^ichte  in  ihrem  geschichtlichen  Zusammenhange  Ubersetzt  und  erlHutert,  Bresl. 
1867;  Catulls  Buch  der  Lieder,  Bresl.  1884.  FPbesssl,  BerL*  1884.  Cranstoun 
(with  notes),  Lond.  1867.  BEllis,  Lond.  1871.  ThMabtim  (with  notes),  Lond.^ 
1875. 

18.  Essays  on  Cat.  in  general  and  oonoeming  the  subject-matter.  CGHelbio, 
deutsche  Jahrbb.  1842, 1218  (zur'  Charakteristik  des  C).  WThJunoclaussen,  zur 
Chronologie  der  Gedichte  des  C,  Itzehoe  1857.  LSchwabe,  quaestt.  Catullianarum 
liber  I,  Gissae  1862  (Vol.  1, 1  of  his  first  ed.).  EBrub^r,  de  ordine  et  temporibus 
carminum  C,  Acta  soc  so.  Fennicae  7  (Helsingf.  1868),  599.  OBibbeok,  C.  Val. 
Cat.,  eine  literarhistorische  Skizze,  Kiel  1868;  G^esch.  d.  rOm.  Dicht.  1,  812. 
BBiCHTER,  de  Catulli  vita  et  carminibus  P.  I,  Freiberg  1865.  Momhsen  BG.  8', 
332.  600.  MHaupt,  in  his  Biogr.  v.  Belger,  Berl.  1879,  288.  Teufpel,  preface  to 
the  translation  (1862)  p.  6.  ACouat,  6tude  sur  Catulle,  Par.  1875.  HNettleship, 
characteristics  of  Cat.,  in  his  lectures  and  essays,  Lond.  1885  p.  84.  JDavieb, 
Catull.  Tib.  and  Prop.,  Lond.  1870.  VYaccaro,  Cat.  e  la  poesia,  Palermo  1885. 
HHHbskamp  (n.  8). 

14.  Contributions  to  criticism  and  elucidation:  J.  Markland^s  unedited 
conjectures,  Hermath.  7,  158.  MHaupt,  op.  1,  1.  78.  2,  67.  121.  JvGFr5hlich, 
Abh.  d.  Mtinch.  Ak.  8,  8,  691.  5,  8,  235.  6,  2,  259.  Bitschl,  op.  8,  593.  BKlotz, 
emendd.  C,  Lps.  1859 ;  de  Cat.  o.  iv,  Lps.  1868.  Zehme,  de  Cat.  c.  lxiii,  Lauban 
1859.  JPoHL,  lectt.  Cat.  I  Mtinster  1860,  H  Sigmaringen  1866.  PBobhmb,  quaestt. 
C,  Bonn  1862.    EFritze,  c.  lxiv  rec.  et  ill.,  Halberst.  1868.    AWbise,  zur  Kritik 
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von  C.  c.  68.  65.  101,  Naumb.  1863;  krit.  u.  erkl.  Bemerk.  zu  c.  68,  Zeitz  1869. 
ThBekok  in  Eossbach's  ed.,  Leipz.'  1860;  EhM.  IB,  507 ;  emendatt.  C,  Halle  1864. 
LScHWABE,  conieoturae  C,  Dorpat  1864.  HAKoch,  in  the  symb.  philol.  Bonn  815. 
GFEbttig,  CatuUiana,  1868-71  III.  JMiHLY,  JJ.  108,  841.  JAhdek,  de  C.  c.  lxiv, 
EoBtock  (Gk)tha  1878).  EPeiper,  Catullus,  Beitr.  zur  Kritik,  Bresl.  1875.  K 
Pleitner,  des  C.  Hochzeitsgesftnge  krit.  behandelt,  Dillingen  1858 ;  Studien  zu  C, 
Dillingen  1876  (of.  also  n.  5  ad  fin.).  HAJMunro,  criticisms  and  elucidations  of 
Catullus,  Cambridge  1878 ;  journ.  of  philol.  8, 888.  9, 185.  11, 124.  141.  AKiesslino, 
analecta  Cat.,  Greifsw.  1877.  EBahrens,  JJ.  115,  409  and  analecta  Cat.,  Jen.  1874. 
EEicHLER,  quo  iure  Cat.  c.  68  in  duo  carmina  dirimatur,  Oberhollabrunn  1872. 
HMaonus,  JJ.  Ill,  849  (the  unity  of  c.  68).  118,  402. 115,  415 ;  JB.  1887  2, 145  sqq. 
KEossBERo,  JJ.  115,  127.  841.  OHarkecker,  ZfGW.  88,  72 ;  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  des 
Gat.,  Friedeberg  Nm.  1879;  Cat.8  68stes  Ged.,  ib.  1881;  qua  necessitudine  oon- 
iunotus  f  uerit  cum  Cic.  Catullus,  ib.  1882 ;  Phil.  41, 465 ;  J  J.  188, 278 ;  BlfbayrGW. 
21,  556.  KPScHULZE,  ZfGW.  84,  869 ;  researches  on  Catullus  in  the  Festschr.  of 
the  Friedr.-Werder  Gymn.,  BerL  1881,  195 ;  JJ.  125,  205.  APalmer,  Hermath.  8 
(1878),  no.  6.  7,  184.  EEichter,  CatuUiana,  Lpz.  1881.  FSchOll,  JJ.  121,  471. 
MScHHiDT,  J  J.  121,  777.  JVahlen,  ind.  lect.  Berol.  1882.  ATaetara,  animadw. 
in  Cat.  et  Liv.,  Eome  1881.  AArlt,  Cat.  Ged.  36,  Wohlau  1888.  HMokse,  zu  Cat., 
Waldenb.  i.  Schl.  1884.  CJacobt,  Phil.  44, 178  (c.  49).  ABohin,  d.  62ste  Ged.  des 
Cat.,  Bromb.  1884.  HBlOmner  (c.  30),  JJ.  181,  879.  JPPostoate,  Mnemos.  14, 488. 
FHermes,  Frankf.  a/0. 1888.    ABDrachmamm  (c.  67),  WschrfklPh.  1888,  58a 

216.  This  turbulent  and  factious  age  employed  the  power  of 
the  pen  and  valued  its  influence.  Not  only  were  the  political 
speeches  more  and  more  frequently  published,  in  order  to  reach  a 
wider  circle  of  hearers,  but  the  hostile  factions  attacked  each 
other  also  in  separate  pamphlets.  M.  Varro,  C.  Scribonius  Curio, 
and  A.  Caecina  wrote  such  pamphlets  against  Caesar.  Others 
again  used  the  events  of  the  day  for  ventilating  their  party 
views.  Funeral  speeches  especially  (laudationes)  were  used  for 
these  purposes.  Cato's  death  at  Utica  gave  rise  to  quite  a  litera- 
ture of  its  own  :  Cicero,  M.  Brutus,  M.  Fadius  Gallus,  and  Muna- 
tius  wrote  in  praise  of  him,  and  against  him  were  A.  Hirtius, 
Caesar  himself,  Metellus  Scipio,  and  at  a  later  time  Augustus. 
In  the  same  way  Cato's  daughter,  Porcia,  became  on  the  occasion 
of  her  death  the  subject  of  laudations  by  M.  Varro,  Lollius,  and 
Cicero.    Some  employed  a  metrical  form  (epigrams  and  lampoons). 

1.  On  Varro's  Tpucdpavos  in  694/60  see  §  166,  8  ad  fin.  On  Curio's  pamphlet  in 
a.  695/59  see  §  153,  6.  A.  Caecina  see  §  199,  5.  On  the  poetical  attacks  against 
Caesar  see  §  158, 3  L  6  from  the  end.    192,4.  213,7.  214,5. 

2.  On  the  pamphlets  called  forth  by  the  death  of  Cato  (a.  708/46)  see  Wart- 
MANN,  Leben  des  Cato  von  Utica  (Ztlr.  1858)  145.  On  Cicero's  Cato  see  §  180,  5 . 
As  a  supplement  M.  Brutus  wrote  his  pamphlet,  see  §  210,  2.  For  Hirtius' 
Anticato  see  §  197,  2;  on  Caesar's  Anticatones  §  195,  7.  The  panegyric  of  M. 
Fadius  G«llus  was  probably  published  in  July  or  August  709/45 ;  see  Cic.  fam.  7, 
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24,  2 ;  cf.  25,  1.  Gators  friend  Manatins  Bufus  o-tVyy/xi^/Lui  irept  Kdrupos  i^SwKe, 
tf  fxdXiara  Qpa<r4at  (§  299,  7)  iwriKoXoi^rfaiv.  Plut.  Cat.  min.  87  of.  25.  Valeb.  Max. 
4,  3,  2  u2  Munatius  Rufus^  Cypriacae  expeditionit  (Cato^s  696/58)  y?<£tt«  cornea,  tcriptia 
8uia  significat.  On  the  other  hand  Metellns  Scipio  had  in  Cato^s  lifetime  published 
^pdo9  p\aff<prifdat  Karixof  toO  Karowor,  ib.  57.  On  Augustus^  work  see  Suetonius 
Aug.  85  multa  varii  generis  proia  orcUione  compontit,  ex  quibtu  nonnuUa  in  coetu 
famUiarium  velut  in  auditorio  recitavU,  9icut  rescripta  Bruto  de  Catone,  quae  volumina 
cum  iam  senior  ex  magna  parte  legissetjfcUigcUue  Tiberio  tradidit  perlegenda, 

8.  Porcia,  the  daughter  (not  the  sister,  as  Mommskn,  Herm.  15,  99  argued; 
see  FEtHL,  JJ.  121, 147)  of  Cato  Utioensis  and  wife  first  of  M.  Bibulus  (see  §  255, 
2),  and  then  of  M.  Brutus.  Her  illness  is  mentioned  by  Brutus  ep.  ad  Cic.  1,  17, 
7 ;  and  when  she  had  resolved  in  her  husband^s  absence  dcd  v6<rov  «raraX(irecy  t6p 
^iov  (Plut.  Brut.  58),  Brutus  quarrelled  with  his  friends  at  Bome  for  not  having 
prevented  her  («$  &fu\rid%Urrii  inr  a&rQpy  Plut.  1.1.).  A  letter  of  condolence  of 
Cicero  to  Brutus,  ep.  ad  Brut.  1,  9.  The  story  that  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
she  swallowed  burning  coals  is  an  invention  of  later  rhetoricians.  Cic.  Att.  18, 
48,  2  (a.  709/45)  laudeUionem  Porciae  tibi  misi  correctam,  .  ,  ,  et  vdim  M,  Varronie 
ei  Lollii  mittas  laudationem,    LoUii  utique  ;  nam  Ulitm  legi  ;  volo  tamen  reguetare. 

216.  The  daily  news  was  after  a.  696/69  regularly  published 
in  the  acta,  the  minutes  of  the  Senate  in  the  acta  senatus,  and 
the  public  and  private  events  in  the  acta  populi  or  acta  diuma. 
The  latter  were  a  kind  of  official  journal,  with  a  speciaUy 
appointed  editor;  they  were  daily  exhibited  in  public,  copied 
by  entrepreneurs  and  sold  by  them.  We  do  not  possess  any 
genuine  fragments  of  the  latter  kind  of  acta. 

1.  SuETON.  Jul.  20  inito  honore  (of  the  consulship,  a.  695/59)  primus  omnium 
ifutituit  ut  tarn  senatus  quam  populi  diuma  acta  confierent  et  publicarentur.  Acta 
of  itself  denotes  the  transactions  themselves,  especially  those  of  magistrates,  and 
as  an  abbreviation  (instead  of  commentarii  actorum)  it  means  a  written  account 
of  them.  Before  Caesar,  only  the  decrees  of  the  Senate  used  to  be  written  down 
and,  in  special  cases,  published ;  but  Caesar  published  also  the  transactions  of  the 
Senate.  To  take  minutes  of  them  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  whole  Imperial 
p>eriod  (even  a.d.  488  we  hear  of  gesta  in  aenatu  urbis  BoTnae  de  recipiendo  codice 
Theodo8iano)j  but  the  publication  was  prohibited  by  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  86 
auctor  et  cUiarum  rerum  fuit,  in  quisj  ne  acta  senatus  publicarentur).  These  minutes 
contained  also  the  motions  made  in  the  Senate,  the  reports  and  despatches  as  they 
arrived,  in  the  Imperial  period  also  the  speeches  of  the  Emperors  read  by  the 
quaestor,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  senators.  The  minutes  were  written  down 
at  first  by  senators  specially  commissioned  by  the  consul  and  subsequently  the 
Emperor,  afterwards  by  the  curator  actorum  senatus,  after  Hadrian  by  the 
official  ab  actis  senatus.  These  acta  senatus  were  kept  in  the  Imperial  archives 
(tabularium),  where  they  seem  to  have  been  accessible  only  to  senators  (and  for 
definite  purposes),  or  in  separate  parts  of  the  public  libraries,  which  were  acces- 
dible  only  by  special  permission  of  the  praefectus  urbi.  Some  transactions  of  the 
Senate  were  admitted  into  the  acta  populi  and  thereby  became  generally  acces- 
sible, EHObneb,  JJ.  Suppl.  Bd.  8,  564,  and  a  brief  account  in  WBeim,  PEE.  1», 
182. 147.  Also  e.g.  VLbclbrc,  des  joumaux  chez  les  Bomains,  Par.  1888.  WA 
ScHMixxT,  in  his  Zeitschr.  fttr  Qeschichtowiss.  1  (1844),  808.    GEFLikbebkChn,  de 
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dinmis  Bom.  actis  (Weim.  1840)  and  epist.  crit.  ad  LeCleroium  (Lpe.  1844).  JWA 
Bbnssen,  de  diumis  aliisque  Bom.  actis,  GrOningen  1857.  CZbll,  Ferienschriften 
N.  F.  1  (Heidelb.  1857),  1.    Moiocsbn,  rOm.  Staatsrecht  8, 1017. 

2.  The  Boman  public  advertiser,  the  acta  diuma  populi,  is  also  called  acta 
dioma  or  acta  populi  rom.  or  acta  populi  or  acta  publica,  acta  nrbana,  renim 
ttrbamiram  acta,  acta  urbis,  dinma  populi  rom.,  or  diuma  (e.g.  luv.  6.  488)  or 
acta  (e.  g.  luv.  2, 186)  briefly ;  the  Greek  writers  merely  call  them  rA  icocrA  {nro- 
furfffiara  or  simply  {nrofurff/uiTa,  The  communication  of  the  news  of  the  day  to  those 
who  were  absent  had  been  a  private  affair  before  Caesar,  and  even  afterwards 
this  was  carried  on  privately :  but  Oeiesar  made  it  regular  and  official.  This  was 
so  much  suited  to  the  requirements  of  travellers  and  such  as  lived  abroad,  nay 
even  of  the  very  inhabitants  of  the  huge  capital,  that  the  publication  was  con- 
tinued uninterruptedly  and  did  not  cease  until  the  seat  of  the  Empire  was  traas- 
ferred  to  Constantinople.  The  contents  of  these  a«ta  were  partly  official  (imch 
as  events  concerning  the  reigning  family,  decrees  of  the  Emperors  and  of  the 
magistrates,  decrees  or  discussions  of  the  Senate,  and  other  facts  interesting  to 
the  general  public,  e.  g.  perhaps  news  as  to  the  winners  in  the  chariot  contests  ? 
FrikdlXnder,  SG.  1^,  290),  partly  private,  containing  family  news  of  all  kinds, 
advertisements  of  births,  marriages,  divorces,  deaths  etc.  communicated  to  the 
editor,  frequently  in  a  very  subjective  tone  (e.g.  of  a  widower  tauciua  pectus 
Quint.  9,  8, 17).  The  official  compilation  was  published  in  albo,  and  just  as  people 
used  to  copy  the  annals  (above  §  76),  these  acta  were  multiplied  by  scribes  and 
communicated  to  their  subscribers.  After  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  original 
was  transferred  to  the  archives,  where  it  could  be  used  for  literary  purposes.  The 
acta  Muciani  (§  814, 1)  and  Acholii  (§  887, 1),  were  extracts  from  the  originals. 
On  account  of  their  voluminous  extent,  the  acta  can  scarcely  have  existed  in  a 
complete  form  in  private  libraries,  and  even  at  the  very  first  they  may  have  besn 
read  only  in  extracts.    See  EHObitbr  1.1.  594,  and  in  Bbin  LI.  184. 

8.  The  eleven  fragments  of  acta  populi  first  published  by  Pighius  (1615)  in 
his  Annales  2,  878  and  commonly  called  fragmenta  Dodwelliana  from  their 
principal  defender,  Dodwell  (praelect.  Camden.,  Oxon.  1692,  p.  665),  are  a  forgery 
of  the  15th  century.  Against  their  genuineness  see  especially  PWessbliko, 
Probabilia  (Franeker  1731)  p.  854  and  JAErmbsti,  in  his  edition  of  Suetonius 
(Lps.  1748).  HHeinze,  de  spuriis  actorum  diurnoi  um  fragmentis  1,  Greifsw.  1860. 
Cf.  CZell,  Ferienschrr.  NF.  1,  109.  But  Lieberkahn  (especially  in  his  Vindiciae 
librorum  iniuria  suspectorum,  Lps.  1844,  p.  l=Epi8tola  ...  ad  Le-Clercium) 
attempted  to  defend  their  genuineness ;  see  n.  1  ad  fin. 

217.  A  peculiar  position  midway  between  critical  and  merely 
narrative  daily  literature  is  held  by  letters,  of  which  we  possess 
a  considerable  number  in  this  period  in  the  collections  forming 
part  of  Cicero's  works,  most  of  them  by  Cicero  himself,  but 
many  also  by  other  contemporaries. 

1.  On  the  letters  see  §  46 ;  on  those  of  Caesar  see  §  195,  8 ;  on  those  of  M. 
Brutus  see  §210, 4. 

2.  On  the  Ciceronian  collections  see  §  187  and  188.  Besides  Cicero's  own 
letters  they  contain  letters  by  his  brother  Quintus  (§  190,  8),  by  his  son  (fam. 
16,  21.  25),  M.  Brutus  (§  188,  4.  cf .  §  210,  4),  Ser.  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2 :  JHSchmalz, 
ZfGW.  85,  90),  M.  Marcellus  (fam.  4,  11 ;  Sciimalz  1.1.  128),  Q.  Metelhis  Celer  (§ 
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214,  8),  Q.  Metellus  Nepos  (fam.  5,  8),  Yatinius  (ib.  5,  9.  10 ;  JHSciimalz,  d.  La- 
tinitat  des  Vatiniiis,  Mannheim  1880),  L.Lucoeiii8  (§  172,  5),  A.  Caecina  (§  199,  5), 
Pompeius  Bithjmicui  (fam.  6, 16),  W.  Corius  (fam.  7,  29  ;  JHSchmalz,  ZfGW.  85, 
137),  M.  Caelius  Eufus  (§  209,  6),  Dolabolla  (fam.  9,  9;  Schmai^z  ZfGW.  85, 181), 
Muiiatius  Plancus  (§  209,  8),  Ser,  Sulpicius  Galba  (fam.  10,  80),  C.  Asinius  PoUio 
(§  221, 5),  Lepidus  (fam.  10,  84.  85),  D.  Brutus  (§  210,  5),  C.  Matius  (§  208,  5),  C. 
Cassius  (§  210,  6),  Cassius  Parmensis  (§  210,  7),  P.  Lentulus  (fam.  12,  14.  15),  C. 
Trebonius  (§  210,  9),  M.  Cato  (§  210,  2).  HHellmuth,  die  Sprache  der  Epistolo- 
graphen  Ser.  Sulp.  Galba  u«  L.  Com.  Balbus,  Wttrzb.  1888.  Also  enclosed  in 
lettei-s  to  Atticus,  we  have  letters  of  Cn.  Pompeius  (§  171,  8),  Caesar  (§  195,  8), 
Balbus  (§  197,  4),  M.  Antonius  (§  20i),  8). 

218.  Not  one  of  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  a.  670/84-710/44 
is  in  satumian  metre.  Among  the  prose-inscriptions  the  most 
important  are  the  lex  Cornelia  de  XX  quaestoribus  of  a.  673/81, 
the  Senatus-consultum  de  Asclepiade,  Polystrato,  Menisco  in 
amicorum  formulam  referendis  of  a.  676/78,  the  lex  Antonia  de 
Termessibus  of  a.  683/71,  the  lex  Rubria  de  civitate  Galliae 
cisalpinae  c.  705/49,  and  the  lex  lulia  municipalis  of  a.  709/46, 
besides  the  inscription  of  a.  710/44  relating  to  the  colony  of 
Urso  (Osxina). 

1.  For  the  undated  metrical  inscriptions  of  the  7th  century  u.c.  see  §  168, 
7-9. 

2.  The  lex  Cornelia  of  Sulla  the  dictator  (CIL.  1,  202.  PM.  29.  Bbuks  font. » 
88.  DIE.  807),  of  about  a.  G73/81  (cf.  Tag.  ann.  11,  22),  is  partly  preserved  on  a 
brass  tablet,  which  was  dug  up  under  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  Borne. 

8.  The  SC.  by  which  Asclepiades  and  his  associates  are  declared  viri  honi  et 
amici  is  written  in  Latin  (very  incompletely  preserved)  and  Greek :  CIL.  1,  208. 
PM.80.  BiiuNS  font.*  158.  DIE.  808.  TheSSCC  deOropiis  of  a.  681/73  (Mommskn, 
Herm.  20, 268.  Bruns  *  162)  and  de  Aphrodisiensibus  a.  712/42  are  extant  in  Greek 
only.    CIG.2,  2787,    Bruns*  167. 

4.  The  lex  Antonia  confirms  the  independence  of  the  town  of  Termessus 
maior  in  Pisidia :  CIL.  1,  204.    PM.  81.    Bruks  *  91.    DIE.  809. 

5.  The  lex  Bubria :  CIL.  1,  205.  PM.  82.  Bitscul,  op.  4,  84.  Bruks  *  95. 
DIE.  811. — A  new  fragment,  perhaps  of  this  same  law,  has  been  found  at  Ateste: 
MoMMSEN,  Herm.  16,  24.    Bruns  *  100. 

6.  The  lex  lulia  municipalis  of  Caesar  intended  to  regulate  the  legal  state  of 
municipal  towns :  CIL.  1,  206.  PM.  88,  84.  Bruns  *  101.  DIE.  812.  HNissek, 
BhM.  45,  100.  The  most  important  treatise  on  it  is  by  Savigny,  yei*m.  Schrr.  8, 
279. — A  lex  municipalis  is  also  contained  in  the  lamina  Tudertina,  which  belongs 
to  the  Augustcoi  period,  and  the  lamina  Florentina;  see  CIL.  1,  p.  268.  Bruks* 
14a  149. 

7.  Lex  coloniae  Genetivae  luliae  s.  Ursonensis  of  a.  710/44,  but  in  its  actual 
form  dating  probably  only  from  the  end  of  the  first  Christian  century ;  it  was 
discovered  a.  1871  sqq.  in  very  considerable  fragments  at  Osona.     HNissek,  LL 
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MBdeBerlakga,  Malaga  1878.  76.  EHCbnkr  and  Momsisek,  ephem.  epigr.  2, 105. 
221.  8,  89.  Brcnb  >  119  and  ZfBeohtsgesch.  12,  82.  18,  888.  CBe,  Borne  1874. 
ChGiraud,  Par.  1875.  FBCcuelrb,  Jen.  LZ.  1877,  187.  CMFbahcken,  VersL  en 
Mededeel.  d.  Akad.  Amsterd.  2, 10  (1880). 

8.  The  rogatio  Hirtia  (of  a.  708/46  ?)  is  mentioned  in  the  hrass  tablet  OIL.  1, 
627  sq.  p.  184. 

9.  Among  the  dated  inscriptions  of  a.  670/84-710/44  (CIL.  1,  578-626)  we 
should  especially  mention  those  of  the  time  of  Sulla  (nos.  584-586  and  587-5^,  of 
the  populus  Laodicensis  af  Lyco,  populus  Ephesius  and  AvkIup  rb  «rMv6i'),  such  as  the 
boundary-stone  of  M.  Terentius  Vano  Lucullus  (PBE.  4, 1074,  9)  no.  588  DIE.  270; 
the  Campanian  votive  tablet  (no.  578  DIE.  810)  in  which  t»  servom  lutiofiU  Gaurae 
contulerunt  (a.  688/71),  and  the  inscription  of  Purfo  (no.  608,  Buuns*  241.  Wilm. 
105.  DIE.  804  b  a.  696/58),  the  latter  remarkable  for  its  boorish  Latin ;  HJobdan, 
Herm.  7,  201 ;  Beitr.  z.  Gesch.  d.  lat.  Spr.  250. 

10.  Leaden  projectiles  for  slings  (glandes)  with  inscriptions  relating,  amongst 
other  subjects,  to  the  siege  of  Henna  (621/183),  Asculum  (a.  664/90  sq.),  Penisia 
(a.  718/41  sq.),  the  latter  containing  some  coarse  jokes  of  the  soldiers,  e.g.  peto 
Octaviani  culum  ;  L,  Antoni  calve,  Ftdvia,  culum  patidile ;  L.  Antoni  co/fc,  peri^i  C. 
Caesarua  victoria;  eaureis  et  me  celas,  CIL.  1,  644  sqq.  ThBergk,  Inschriften  rOm. 
Schleudergeschosse,  Lpz.  1876.  EDesjardins,  les  balles  de  fronde  de  la  republique, 
Par.  1874-75.  Latest  complete  critical  edition :  KZanoemeister,  glandes  plumbeae 
latine  inscriptae,  ephem.  epigraph,  vol.  6  (1885). 

11.  So-called  tesserae  gladiatoriae,  up  to  the  present  about  one  hundred,  of  the 
years  658/96  b.c.  down  to  827/74  a.d.;  also  a  few  earlier  ones  reaching  back  to 
about  640/114.  Their  coming  into  vogue  is  i)robably  coimected  with  the  official 
recognition  of  the  gladiatorial  games  in  the  consulate  of  P.  Butilius  649/105 
(BCcHELER,  BhM.  88,  476.  Mosimsen,  Herm.  21,  273).  The  remarkable  inscription 
on  them  (now  certain)  spectavit  has  not  yet  been  explained.  Lists :  CIL.  1, 717-774. 
776*' ;  in  Bitsciil^s  ti*eatise  on  the  subject  op.  4,  572.  Addenda :  eph.  eingr.  3,  161. 
208;  bull.  arch.  1879,  252.  1880,  141.  1882,  8.  1884,  11.  cf.  also  Fuiedlandkr, 
SGesch.  2*,  477  and  esp.  Mommsen,  Herm.  21,  2G(J,  AEltku,  BhM.  41,  517;  BerL 
Wschr.  1888,  1004,  PFMeier,  BhM.  42, 122,  FHaug,  Berl.  Wsclir.  1888,  763. 

12.  Bricks  with  dates  from  municipal  towns  (Veleia)  of  the  years  678/76-748/11 
in  the  CIL.  1,  p.  202. 

13.  Imprecations  (devotiones)  of  the  Bopublican  period  in  the  CIL.  1,  818-820. 
DIE.  386  sqq.;  cf.  CWaciismutu,  BhM.  18,  560.  WHkxzkx,  bull.  arch.  1866,  252. 
Mommsek,  Herm.  4,  281.  GBdeBossi,  bull.  arch.  1880,  0.  CStokxaiuolo,  bull.  1880, 
188. 

11.  Sepulchral  inscription  on  L.  Manneius  Q.  (libertus)  medicus,  ipvaiKbi 
olvoddrrjs  according  to  the  method  of  Asklepiades  of  Prusa  (PEE.  1-,  18-45),  therefore 
probably  in  the  time  of  Pompey,  CIL.  1,  1256.    10,  838. 

15.  A  jocular  mural  inscription  at  Pomi>eii:  Urnannia  (/)  pereit  de  taberna. 
sei  quia  earn  rettulcrit  dahuntur  etc.  in  the  CIL.  1, 1254.  4,  64.  Another  found  in 
the  same  town  and  bearing  an  exact* date:  C.  Pumidiutt  Dijjiltiit  heic  fuit  a,d.  F. 
nonait  octohreits  M.  Lepid,  Q,  CatuL  cos,  (a.  GIQIIS)^  ib.  1,  590.    4,  1842. 
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B.    THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE 
(711/43  B.c.^767/14  a.d.). 

219.  The  battle  of  Actium  and  the  death  of  M.  Antonius 
terminated  the  century  of  the  Civil  Wars ;  Octavianus  was  now 
the  monarch  acknowledged  by  all.  But  he  was  prudent  enough 
to  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  his  great  predecessor  had  been 
wrecked,  and  did  not  openly  discard  the  traditions  of  the 
Republic  ;  its  exterior  forms  were  retained,  but  gradually 
changed  so  as  to  become  the  vehicles  of  Imperial  power.  Thus 
the  Augustan  period  presents  a  twofold  aspect,  in  that  it  contains 
the  decay  of  the  old  and  the  formation  of  the  new  institutions, 
the  death  of  the  Republic  and  the  development  of  the  Monarchy. 
This  ambiguous  character  is  plainly  perceptible  in  the  foremost 
men  of  the  time :  Asinius  Pollio,  Messalla  and  Horace  fought  and 
played  a  part  in  the  time  of  the  Republic,  and  Vergil  had  in  his 
early  years  written  poetry  in  the  manner  of  Catullus.  But, 
on  the  whole,  Octavianus'  task  was  greatly  facilitated  by  fortune. 
Most  of  the  enemies  of  the  Monarchy  had  been  carried  off  by 
death,  and  those  who  survived  had  no  vigour  or  spirit,  nor 
were  they  backed  by  the  people,  who  were  tired  of  the  long 
struggles.  Cleopatra's  disgraceful  sway  over  M.  Antonius  led 
many  into  the  camp  of  Octavianus,  e.g.  M.  Messalla,  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus  (cos.  722/32),  L.  Sempronius  Atratinus  (cos.  720/34).^) 
One  after  the  other  made  his  peace  with  the  new  state  of  things*). 
The  jurists  Cascellius  and  Labeo  were  the  most  refractory,  but 
as  they  were  comparatively  harmless,  they  were  allowed  to  do  as 
they  pleased,  though  the  more  pliable  Ateius  Capito  was  favoured 
in  preference  to  them.  Asinius  Pollio  never  perhaps  ceased  to 
resent  the  comparative  insignificance  to  which  the  Monarchy  had 
condemned  him,  but  his  courage  evaporated  in  mere  taunts. 
Horace  also  long  kept  aloof  from  the  Monarchy,  but  he  gradually 


^)  Horace  also  made  this  serve  to  justify  his  political  conversion,  which  was 
really  necessitated  by  his  connection  with  Maecenas;  cf.  epod.  9.  carm.  1,  87. 
Vergil  (Aen.  8,  688)  and  the  other  Augustan  poets  likewise  prefer  to  give 
prominence  to  this  national  point  of  view;  cf.  Ovid.  met.  15,  826.  Puop.  4,  11, 
21).  41.    Manil.  astr.  1,  914. 

2)  Sen.  de  clem.  1,  10,  1  of  Augustus:  SaUustium  et  Cocreios  el  DeUlios  cl  totam 
cohortem  j^r^rnae  admUftionui  ex  adversariorum  capitis  conttcripsit,  iam  Uomitiosy  Met^ 
jsalas,  Asinios^  Ciceroncs^  et  quidquid  florxB  in  civitate  erat,  clementiae  suae  debelxit. 
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became  sincerely  reconciled  to  it.    Matins,  Trebatins  Testa,  L. 
Varius  and  also  Vitruvius  were  favourable  to  Caesar's  lieir  from 
the  very  beginning ;  Publilius  Syrus,  Ticidas,  and  Vergil  were 
politically   inoflfensive.     Munatius   Plancus  worshipped   success. 
The  longer  the  Monarchy  existed,  the  more  freely  it  disposed  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  the   more  it  attracted,  and  at  last 
there  was  quite  a  rivalry  in  toadying.^)     Such   characters  as 
Labeo  and  Labienus  were  soon  considered  crotchety ;  they  were 
either  misunderstood    or  laughed   at.      The  oflficial    hypocrisy, 
which    continued    the  old  forms  and    names  in    spite  of    the 
complete  change  of  their  meaning,  diffused  a  spirit  of  untruth 
through  the  upper  classes  and  through  the  literature  of  the 
time ;  this  was  further  increased  by  the  empty  declamation,  which 
began  to  take  the  place  of   oratory.    Another    result  of    the 
hjrpocritical  character  of  the  government  appears  in  the  increased 
sensitiveness  of  the  ruler  himself  as  to  unwelcome  revelations, 
and  in  the  exertions  made  by  him  to  bury  the  past  in  oblivion 
and  consolidate  the  new  institutions.     Owing  to  these  tendenciesy 
literature  was  partly  circumscribed,  partly  degraded  to  a  servile 
'  instrumentum  regni.' 

Oratory  suffere<l  most  under  these  conditions.  The  restrictions, 
which  weighed  upon  it  even  under  Caesar,  became  permanent 
and  continually  heavier.  Public  life  was  extinguished,  all 
political  business  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  monarch,  the  meet- 
ings of  the  people  became  rarer  and  less  important,  the  courts 
more  and  more  subservient  and  mechanical.  Only  the  trans- 
actions of  the  Senate  and  the  civil  lawsuits  before  the  Court  of 
the  Centum viri  offered  a  field  to  the  exertions  of  orators;  but 
the  Senate  was  cramped  by  the  presence  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  servility  of  the  great  majority  of  its  members,  and  very 
frequently  all  discussion  was  cut  short  by  decisions  and  orders 
from  the  prince ;  even  the  authority  of  the  Centum  viri  in  its 
narrow  sphere  was  gradually  encroached  upon  by  the  growing 
power  of  the  praefectus  urbi.  The  two  orators  who  survived  the 
Republic,  Asinius  PoUio  and  M.  Messalla,  lost  their  ground  com- 
pletely ;  those  who  did  not  prefer  silence  were  obliged  to  submit 


')  Tac.  aun.  1,  2  of  Augustus :  uhi  militem  donU^  popuhtm  annona^  cuvctot 
ditJcetline  otii  pcllexU^  imurgere  paidatim,  viunia  nenatuSj  maf/isfreUitum,  legnm  in  »« 
traJiere^  nuUo  adveraante,  cum  ferocissivii  jjer  etcies  aut  prose riptiotte  cecidissentf 
ceteri  nohilium^  quauto  quia  aervitio  promptioTj  opihua  el  honorihua  extcllerentur  cc 
novU  ex  rebus  aucti  tuta  et  pracsentia  quam  Vetera  et  pericidoaa  mallent. 
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to  the  new  mode,  and  to  become  elegant  speakers  without  real 
aims  or  subjects,  in  a  word,  mere  declaimers.  *) 

The  other  branch  of  literature  which  had  attained  a  high  per- 
fection under  the  Republic,  namely  historical  composition, 
likewise  suffered  seriously.*)  At  first  M.  Brutus  was  freely 
defended  in  memoirs  written  by  his  friends,  Messalla  and 
Volumnius,  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  Asinius  Pollio  soon 
perceived  that  it  was  advisable  to  close  his  work  on  the  Civil 
Wars  with  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Contemporary  history  was 
impeded  by  the  cessation  of  publicity  and  the  sequestration  of 
public  documents.®)  To  a  still  greater  extent  the  possibility 
of  pronouncing  unbiassed  judgments  on  historical  characters 
was  reduced.  Hence  writers  selected  subjects  removed  by  time 
or  locality,  as  did  Pompeius  Trogus^),  Fenestella  and  L.  Arrun- 


-»)  Cf .  §  lb  with  note  1. 

^)  Cf.  §  89, 1.  Sen.  vol.  8,  p.  487  Hde.  ab  initio  bdlorum  cicilium^  unde  primum 
Veritas  retro  abiit,  Scet.  Claud.  41,  hintoriam  in  tululescentia^  hortante  T,  Livia,  .  •  . 
scribere  adf/reastu  est  ,  ,  ,  coepUqne  a  pace  cicili,  cum  aentiret  neque  libere  neque  vere 
sihi  de  superioHbtuf  tradendi  poteatateni  relictamy  correptua  saepe  et  a  matre  (Antonia) 
ct  ab  avia  (Livia).  Sen.  oontr.  2,  4,  18  should  thei*efore  be  taken  with  great  re- 
strictions :  fanta  sub  divo  Augusto  libertas  fait  id  praepotenti  tutu:  M,  Agrippae  non 
defuerint  qui  iynchUiiatem  exprobraretit, 

0)  Cf.  §  216,  1  1. 10. 18. 

^)  With  the  historical  works  of  the  Imperial  period  in  Greek  and  Latin,  we 
have  the  Latin  inscriptions  (see  §  40) ;  preserved  in  countless  numbers,  and  daily 
augmented  by  fresh  discoveries,  they  present  for  our  investigation  of  all  public  and 
private  affairs  imder  the  Empire  a  source  of  instruction  especially  direct,  many- 
sided  and  valuable.  In  what  follows  only  isolated  inscriptions,  which  are  also 
remarkable  as  bearing  on  literary  history,  can  be  mentioned  in  their  proper  plaoe. 
On  their  different  varieties  and  classes  see  the  summaries  in  the  ooUections  of 
Orkllx  and  Wilmanns  (§  40,  2).  Here  may  be  mentioned,  more  on  account  of  their 
external  form  than  for  the  importance  of  their  contents,  the  Privilegia  militum 
veteranorumque  de  civitate  et  conubio,  of  which  up  to  the  pi^esent  time  over  60 
have  been  found,  reaching  from  the  time  of  Claudius  to  that  of  Diocletian;  they 
are  best  edited  CIL.  8,  p.  848.  Specimens  e.g.  in  Wilhamns  2862  sqq.  Brcnb, 
font.  ^  281.  We  have  besides  the  wax  tablets  found  in  1875  in  Pompeii  containing 
receipts  for  sums  of  money  paid  out  by  the  auctioneer  and  farmer  L.  Caecilius 
lucundus,  dating  from  the  years  15.  27  and  58-62  a.d.,  published  by  GdePetba, 
atti  dei  Lincei  2,  8,  Borne  1876.  Moxmben,  Herm.  12,  88 ;  giom.  d.  scavi  di  Pompei 
1879,  70.  HEuifANN,  z.  Gesch,  d.  rom.  Quittungen,  Berl.  1888.  Specimens  in  Bruns 
font.^  275.  They  exhibit  many  points  of  resemblance  to  the  wax  tablets  of 
^Siebenburg,  which  have  long  been  weU  known  (best  edited  CIL.  8,  p.  921).  A 
few  similar  business  documents  from  Pompeii  (a.  61  a.d.  concerning  the  property 
of  a  certain  Dicidia  Margaris)  were  found  in  1887.  Moxmsen,  Herm.  28,  157. 
YSciALOJA  e  Alibrandi,  nuove  tavolette  cerate  pompejane.  Bull.  deU'  istit.  di 
diritto  rom.  1.  (1888)  5.  ££ck,  neue  pompej.  Gesch&ftsurkunden,  ZfBb.  22,  60, 
151. 
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tius ;  Livy  also,  specially  qualified  in  his  capacity  as  a  friend  of 
Augustus  and,  generally,  as  a  moderate  critic  and  felicitous 
narrator,  to  pick  his  way  per  ignes  suppositx)s  cineri  doloso,  though 
he  brought  Roman  history  down  to  his  own  time,  yet  felt  a 
repulsion  from  the  present  and  an  attraction  towards  the  heroic 
times  and  great  characters  of  the  past.  The  Greeks  had  greater 
inducements  to  historical  labours.  Their  nationality  kept  them 
from  political  broils,  their  language  precluded  them  from  gaining 
direct  influence  upon  the  nation  at  large,  they  easily  adapted 
themselves  to  the  existing  state  of  things  and  turned  it  to  their* 
own  account:  hence  they  found  at  Rome  a  fertile  field  of 
literary  activity.  Besides  Timagenes  of  Alexandria  and  Nikolaos 
of  Damascus  there  wrote  under  Augustus  and  partly  at  Rome 
Diodoros  of  Sicily,  Dionysios  of  Halicamassus,  Juba  king  of 
Mauretania  and  Strabo  the  geographer,  and  besides  the  historians 
other  learned  Greeks :  the  rhetoricians  Caecilius  of  Cale  Acte, 
Hermagoras,  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon,  the  philosophers  Areios 
of  Alexandria  and  Athenodoros  of  Tarsus,  the  grammarians 
Didymos  Chalkenteros,  Trjrphon,  PhUoxenos,  the  poets  Parthenios 
of  Nicaea,  Krinagoras  of  Mitylene  and  many  others. 

As  concerns  Jurisprudence,  Augustus  succeeded  in  gaining 
it  for  the  Monarchy  by  rendering  the  right  of  giving  juridical 
consultations  (until  then  merely  left  to  the  confidence  of  the 
public)  dependent  on  the  consent  of  the  prince,^)  and  also  grant- 
ing to  these  responsa  the  same  importance  which  was  formerly 
attached  to  the  edict  of  the  praetor^).  In  the  possession  of 
these  privileges,  the  jurists  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation 
of  their  science,  and  even  then  the  personal  enmity  of  Labeo  and 
Capito  laid  the  foundation  of  the  two  schools  of  the  Sabinians, 
the  adherents  of  Capito,  and  the  Proculians  who  followed 
Antistius  Labeo. 

The  extinction  of  public  political  life  was  still  more  favourable 
to  the  development  of  art-poetry  and  erudition. 


")  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47  (40)  ante  tevipora  AuyuHti  puhlicc  respovdendi  ius  non 
a  principibua  dahatur^  ned  qui  Jiduciam  tttidiontm  nuorum  haltehant  consulentihus 
re9^ix)udebant,  ,  ,  jn'imus  divus  Auf/ustns^  vt  maior  inris  anctoritas  haherdur^  con- 
stititit  vt  ex  auctoritate  eius  renponderent. 

")  Gaius  iDst,  1,  7  reajxmaa  prudcntUnn  sunt  sententiae  et  opiniones  eorum  guibus 
pennibhum  est  iurm  condere,  quorum  omniuvi  si  in  unum  senfentiae  coficurrantj  id 
quod  ita  sentiunt  legis  vicem  optinet.  Sen.  ej).  D4,  27  iurisvonsulforum  valcnt  rcs}x)ns(i^ 
etiam  si  ratio  non  reddiiur. 
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Whereas  formerly  the  Romans  had  admitted  literary  activity 
only  in  the  second  rank  to  fill  up  their  otium,  now  that  the 
negotia  of  the  Republican  time  had  been  so  greatly  reduced,  it 
became  with  many  a  serious  life-task.  Poetry  especially  was 
now  zealously  studied  as  an  art*^),  and  Hellenic  finish  was  a 
regular  requirement.  The  form  of  the  poems  became  of  greater 
importance,  as  the  *  range  of  subjects  was  narrowed  deliber- 
ately or  under  compulsion  and  subjected  to  various  limitations. 
Prosody  and  metre  were  still  treated  with  the  rigour  intro- 
•  duced  by  the  new  school  of  the  Ciceronian  period,  and  the 
reasonable  severity  of  the  Greek  models  was  often  surpassed 
by  a  pedagogic  correctness  which  regulated  everything  by 
line  and  rule.  Elision  was  treated  in  a  more  and  more  care- 
ful and  laboured  manner.  ^^)  But  the  gain  in  art  was  a  loss  in 
popularity :  poetry  was  written  for  a  select  circle  of  friends  and 
connoisseurs  and  for  posterity ;  and  sneers  at  the  people  plainly 
show  that  there  was  no  sympathy  between  the  writers  and  their 
nation.  ^2)  But  the  greater  the  estrangement  between  the  poets 
and  the  nation,  the  more  were  they  driven  to  the  upper  classes ; 
these  art-poets  became  court-poets,  and  this  caused  a  further 
increase  of  the  disfavour  in  which  they  were  held.  Hence  the 
Augustan  poets,  especially  Horace,  are  continually  striving 
against  a  hostile  current  in  favour  of  the  old  national  poets,  a 
tendency  naturally  connected  with  the  general  dissatisfaction  at 
the  political  aspect  of  the  time.  Not  until  the  older  generation 
had  died  off,  could  the  new  school  gain  firm  ground.^'*) 

Independently  of  this  general  assistance  derived  from  the 
existing  political  situation,  the  representatives  of  the  new 
school  of  poetry  were  also  assisted  by  the  rulers  themselves, 
partly  from  dilettantism,  partly  from  political  calculation. 
Augustus  did  not  forget  to  encourage  the  poets  ^*),  and  his  favour- 


*®)  The  making  of  verses  was  actually  studied ;  see  §  200,  L  Mabt.  4,  61,  8, 
in  schola  poetarum  dum/abulnmur, 

**)  LMOllkr,  de  re  metr.  p.  74  and  281.  WCobsskw,  Vocalismus  2, 199.  Ovid, 
the  author  of  the  Culex,  Grattius  and  Manilius  are  especially  strict  in  this 
respect.    Cf.  also  MHauit,  op.  1,  88.  859. 

")  maliynum  spernere  voigus^  HoR.  c.  2,  16,  89.  Cf.  8, 1, 1  odi  piy>fannni  volf/uB 
et  areeo,  ep.  1,  19,  87  non  ego  ventoaae  pl^ns  mffragia  venor;  cf.  sat.  1,  4,  72.  1,  6, 
15.  1,  10,  73.  ep.  2, 1,  18.  Ps.- Vergil,  catal.  11,  64  pinyui  nil  mUii  cum  populo, 
Ps.-TiDULL.  8,  8,  20 /also  plurhna  valgus  amat. 

*8)  Hob.  c.  4,  8,  14  et  tarn  dente  minus  mordear  invido, 

^*)  Suet.  Aug.  89  ingenia  saeculi  tut  omnibus  modisfovit. 
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ites  became  the  centres  of  literary  circles  which,  though  not 
without  rivalry  and  quarrels  ^^),  were  held  together  and  influenced 
by  their  common  relations  to  Augustus.  First  of  these  should  be 
mentioned  the  circle  of  Maecenas,  in  which  Horace  was  not  the 
oldest,  but  the  most  distinguished  member  on  account  of  his  in- 
dependent character,  acute  mind  and  poetical  talent.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  same  circle  were  Vergil  and  L.  Varius,  Plotius  Tucca, 
Quintilius  Varus,  Aristius  Fuscus,  Valgius  Rufus,  Domitius  Marsus, 
Melissus,  and  others  ^^),  and  at  a  later  time,  when  Horace  had 
almost  entirely  withdrawn  fix)m  Rome,  Propertius^"),  who  is  never 
mentioned  by  Horace,  joined  it.  This  whole  circle  was  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  existing  government,  and  all  its  members  were 
gradually  imbued  with  these  views.  The  circle  of  Messalla  was 
less  forward  in  politics,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  principal 
member  of  it,  Tibullus,  the  name  of  Augustus  does  not  occur  a 
single  time.  Other  members  of  it  were  Messalla's  brother  (Horat. 
sat.  1,  10,  86),  Aemilius  Macer,  Lygdamus,  Sulpicia,  the  author 
of  Ciris  and  of  the  elegy  on  Messalla,^®)  Lynceus  (§  244,  3),  and 
in  part  also  Ovid.^^)  Asinius  Pollio  was  chiefly  conspicuous  as 
a  critic,  and  on  account  of  his  repeated  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment only  the  most  independent  members  of  other  circles, 
e.g.  Horace,  ventured  to  join  him.  When  Augustus  was  left 
alone  and  was  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  putting  restraint 


")  Cf.  Sen.  controv.  2,  4,  12.  Something  like  this  is  reflected  in  Agripim's 
judgment  on  Vergil's  poetical  manner.  Donatus'  vita  Verg.  44  (H2)  M.  Vipttaniu^ 
a  MfiecenaU  enni  suppositum  appdlabat  novae  cacozeii4i€  rcj^ertore  (Var.  reperlarem), 
turn  tumidae  nee  exUis^  aed  ex  cmumunibus  verbis  atque  ideo  latentis.  On  the  other 
hand  see  the  favourable  opinions  on  Vergil  by  Maecenas  in  Sex.  suas.  1,  12.  2,  20. 

")  Cf.  Hob.  sat.  1, 10,  81,  ep.  1,  8.    See  also  Ovid,  trist.  4,  10,  41.     Mart.  8,  56. 

*')  On  the  other  hand  Propertius  himself  never  mentions  Horace,  though  he 
alludes  to  him  iii  several  passages  (see  §  246,  2).  Ovid  also,  who  likewise  frequently 
shows  points  of  similarity  with  Horace  (§  247,  7),  passes  him  over  in  his  enumeration 
A  A.  8,  888,  and  not  until  his  death  does  he  allow  him  the  somewhat  scanty  praise : 
tenuit  nmtras  nuvieroaus  Horatius  aurie  (trist.  4,  10,  49.)  Verrius  Flaccus  also,  and 
at  a  later  time  Velleius  Paterculus  never  mention  Horace.  It  may  be  that  Horace 
occasionally  showed  his  mental  and  social  superiority  in  a  way  oflfensivo  to  younger 
men.  It  is  noteworthy  tliat  in  the  Pompeian  mural  inscriptions  there  occur 
passages  from  Vergil,  Ovid,  Propertius,  the  Priapeia,  Tibullus,  and  even  from 
Lucretius  and  Ennius  (see  §  101,  4 ;  cf.  CIL.  4,  p.  259),  but  none  from  Horace.  On 
the  scanty  reminiscences  of  Horace  among  the  inscriptions  see  MHeutz,  aiiaL  ad 
carm.  Hor.  hist.  8,  18.    Cf.  §  240,  1. 

*®)  Veroil.  catal.  11. 

^^)  Cf.  ex  Pont.  1,  7,  28  to  Messalinus :  nee  tuutt  est  yenitor  nos  injitiatus  amicos, 
horUUor  studii  causaquejaxque  met.    trist.  4,  4,  27. 
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upon  himself,  having  already  gained  a  firm  footing,  when  all  his 
friends  and  advisers  had  preceded  him  in  death,  when  he  had  lost 
those  to  whom  he  had  been  attached  within  his  private  family 
circle  and  only  those  whom  he  disliked  were  left,  and  he  had 
become  sensitive  and  intolerant  in  his  old  age,  then  and  only 
then  some  acts  occurred  that  remind  us  of  the  Octavianus  of 
the  proscriptions,  who  preferred  to  rid  himself  once  and  for  all 
of  what  gave  him  trouble,  and  then  he  dealt  summarily  with  ob- 
noxious men  such  as  Labienus,  Cassius  Severus,  and  Ovid.  In  his 
earlier  years  men  of  talent  had  rather  to  be  on  their  guard  against 
allowing  his  kindness  to  turn  th^m  fix)m  their  own  paths.^)  His 
care  for  scholars  was  shown  by  the  forming  of  public  libraries, 
the  first  of  which,  in  atrio  Libertatis,  was  founded  by  Asinius 
Pollio  after  his  Dalmatian  triumph  (a.  715/39) ;  Octavian  followed 
this  up  with  the  library  in  portion  Octaviae,  and  a  second  one 
near  the  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  (a.  726/28)21). 

As  a  result  of  this  favour  designedly  shown  to  literary  activity 
we  meet  in  the  Augustan  period  with  an  immense  number  of 
real  and  would-be  poets  °^)  at  Bome,  even  among  the  female  sex 
(e.g.  Sulpicia,  Cynthia  and  Perilla),  while  recitations  of  literary 
productions  before  a  select  audience  (though  not  long  afterwards 


*o)  FuiedlXndeb,  SGesch.  3*,  886. 

'*)  During  the  period  following,  the  founding  of  new  libraries  in  Bome  was 
a  common  occurrence.  In  the  notit.  reg.  Urbis  (§  412,  7)  the  number  of  public 
libraries  is  given  collectively  as  28 :  only  six  are  known  to  us  by  name :  besides  the 
three  already  named  in  the  text  (mentioned  together  by  Ovid,  trist.  8, 1,  60.  69, 
72)  there  is  also  the  bibliotheca  domus  Tiberianac,  the  bibl.  Pacis  founded  by 
Vespasian,  and  the  bibl.  Ulpia  of  Trajan :  Mabquabdt,  rOm.  Privataltert.  1, 116, 
OHiRscHPELD,  Yerwalt.  1, 187.  Nor  were  such  libraries  wanting  in  the  smaU 
towns.  Pliny  presented  a  library  to  Comum  his  native  town  (ep,  1,  8,  2).  Tibur 
possessed  in  Herculis  templo  a  hildiotfieca  aatia  commode  lihrU  itutrnda  (Gell. 
19,  5,  4 :  of.  9, 4, 18).  In  addition  there  were  in  rich  houses  and  villas  a  multitude 
of  private  libraries,  often  of  very  considerable  extent.  Skx.  dial.  9,  9,  4  quo  in" 
numerabile9  libroa  et  InUiolhectu,  quarum  dominu$  vix  tola  vita  imlices  perlegiif 
The  collection  of  Serenus  Sammonicus  numbered  62,000  volumes.— It  is  remarkable 
how  little  prominence  is  given  to  booksellers  under  the  Empire.  Only  very  few 
isolated  notices  about  them  are  to  be  found.  The  Sosii  fratres  are  mentioned  by 
HoBACB  ep.  1,  20,  2.  AP.  845 ;  Sex.  de  benef .  7,  6,  1  mentions  Dorus  librariiis  as 
a  dealer  in  MSS.  of  Cicero  and  Livy.  Tryphon  is  under  Domitian  the  publisher 
of  Quintilian  (§  825,  6)  and  of  Martial  (4,  72,  2.  18, 8, 4).  In  Martial  are  mentioned 
in  addition  Atrectus  (1, 117, 18),  Secundus  libertus  Lucensis  (1,  2,  7)  and  Q.  Polius 
Valerianus  (1,  118,  6).  M.  Ulpius  Aug,  lib,  DionyHut  hyUiopola  Obelli  4154.  Sex, 
Peducaeus  Dionyntu  hyhliopcla  GIL.  6,  9218. 

M)  Hub.  ep.  2,  1, 108. 
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anybody  who  chose  to  come  was  welcome  **),  and  declamations, 
gradually  became  substitutes  displacing  the  old  meetings  of  the 
people.  These  recitationes  may  indeed  have  had  some  relation 
to  the  old  collegium  poetarum  ^*) :  but  Asinius  PoUio  was  the  first 
who  used  them  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his  public  sphere  **), 
and  indeed  they  agreed  so  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  time,  that 
they  never  afterwards  went  out  of  use  and  soon  became  the 
decisive  test  of  the  success  of  writers,  though  venal  applause  also 
served  to  deceive  many  inferior  talents  as  to  their  value. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  poetry,  epic  poetry  was 
especially  cultivated  and  perfected  by  Vergil,  together  with  the 
kindred  branches  gf  didsictic  poetry  and  idylls.  In  reference  to 
contemporary  events,  epic  poetry  naturally  assumed  a  panegyric 
character.  Satire  was  regenerated  by  Horace,  but,  constrained  by 
circumstances  to  eschew  political  hostilities,  it  was  soon  limited 
to  personal,  literary  and  social  subjects  and  soon  afterwards  dis- 
appeared from  the  arena  altogether,  though  the  poetical  epistles 
of  a  later  period  were  merely  an  innocent  reproduction  of  it : 
in  the  former  product  of  his  earlier,  and  in  the  latter  product 
of  his  riper  years,  Horace  produced  by  far  his  best  work.  He 
himself  indeed  set  a  higher  value  on  his  lyrical  (melic)  poetry. 
But  however  much  we  may  recognise  in  this  masterly  method 
and  fine  artistic  perception,  extensive  culture,  mature  judgment, 
etc.,  yet  all  this  skill  could  not  compensate  for  the  want  of 
lyrical  feeling  and  creative  power. — Elegy  was  developed  with 
much  success ;  here  the  Romans  were  at  least  the  equals  of  their 
Greek  models.  Cornelius  Gallus  was  the  first  to  cultivate  erotic 
elegy,  and  Tibullus  subsequently  imparted  to  his  poems  the 
lucidity  and  loveliness  of  the  productions  of  the  Greek  mind. 
Propertius  enriched  this  department  by  his  vigour  and  versatility 
in  the  poetry  of  passion,  and  in  Ovid  we  meet  with  a  graceful  ease 
and  perfection  of  form  which  seem  to  vie  with  the  naughtiness 


^^)  Sen.  coutrov.  10,  praef.  4,  T,  Labietnts  .  .  .  declamavit  non  quidem  populo 
»efl  etjrefjie,  non  adinitteJxit  j^pnlunij  et  ([nia  nondum  liaec  cotisuetitdo  erat  inducta  ct 
quia  jmtahat  turpe  acfrivciae  iactationia, 

«)  Of.  §94,  7.     134.2. 

*^)  Skn.  contiT)v.  4,  praef,  2.  PoUio  Asinius  nunquam  admissa  multitudine 
declamavit  (cf.  n.  28),  nee  iJli  ambit io  in  stadiis  defuit:  primus  enim  omnium  Haman- 
orum  advocatis  Jiominihus  scripta  sua  recifavit.  Sukt.  Aug.  89  recitantes  et  henifjne 
et  patienter  audiit^  nee  tantum  carmina  et  historias  sed  et  orationes  (e.g.  Sen.  controv. 
2,  4, 12)  et  dialofjos.  On  the  arrangement  of  these  recitationes  cf.  Sex.  epp.  95. 
Tag.  dial.  9.     Plin.  ep.  8,  12.    luv.  7,  10.     Suet.  Claud.  41.     KLkubs,  populdre 
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of  the  contents.  The  drama,  however,  no  longer  prospered.*^') 
Tragedy  in  the  hands  of  contemporary  poets  became  erudite, 
was  seldom  admitted  to  the  sttige  and  took  refuge  in  the  study ; 
genuine  comedy  could  not  thrive.  The  trabeata  of  Melissus 
remained  isolated.  When  the  stage  required  artistic  comedy  or 
tragedy,  recourse  was  had  to  revivals  of  the  plays  of  early  masters. 
The  eflfete  multitude,  however,  preferred  coarse  farces  (Atellanae, 
mimi)  and  especially  the  ballet  (pantomimes,  §  8,  13),  which  was 
patronised  everywhere,  even  by  Maecenas. 

Even  prose  lost  ground  in  this  period.  Livy,  indeed,  was  a 
writer  of  the  first  rank,  as  far  as  style  is  concerned ;  but  even  in 
him,  a  certain  poetical  colouring  of  his  style  showed  a  marked 
deviation  from  the  Ciceronian  standard,  which  indicated  the 
approach  of  the  silver  age.  The  other  prose-writers  are  mostly 
specialists  and  rather  intent  upon  their  subjects  than  their  style : 
for  example  lulius  Hyginus,  Verrius  Flaccus,  Sinnius  Capito, 
Vitruvius  Pollio,  and  the  jurists  Antistius  Labeo,  Ateius  Capito, 
and  others.  Philosophy  lacked  neither  motive  nor  interest. 
Augustus  himself  wrote  Hortationes  ad  philosophiam,  and  Livy 
composed  philosophical  treatises.  Vergil  intended  to  give  himself 
up  to  philosophy,  and  Horace  actually  did  so ;  the  author  of  Ciris 
and  Lynceus  and  also  Iccius  were  enthusiasts  for  it.  But  only 
Sextius  was  what  may  be  called  a  technical  writer  on  philosophy, 
and  he  wrote  in  Greek.  The  others  merely  valued  philosophy 
for  practical  guidance,  and  most  of  them  started  with  the  con- 
viction of'  the  emptiness  of  all  human  splendour  and  wisdom. 
From  this  they  drew,  according  to  their  disposition  and  humour, 
either  serious  or  loose  conclusions,  but  always  arrived  at  the 
result  that  it  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  struggle  against  the 
existing  constitution  and  against  the  religion  of  the  time.  What 
was  in  reality  the  effect  of  outward  necessity,  i.e.  entire  absti- 
nence from  public  activity,  was  now  adopted  by  the  majority  as 
their  free  choice,  and  the  principle  of  egotism  was  developed  to 
a  system  of  subjectivism  and  a  kind  of  practical  philosophy 
which  finds  its  most  eloquent  and  straightforward  representative 
in  Horace.  By  this  voluntary  recognition  of  the  actual  barriers 
the  literature  of  this  time  assumed  the  character  of  obsequious 
submission  and  resignation. 

Aufsatze  (1866)  175.  TuHebwio,  de  recitatione  poetanim  ap.  Bom.,  Marb.  1864. 
FuiedlAkder,  SGesch.  3*,  872.  EBohde,  griech.  Eoman  806.  LValuagoi,  riv.  di 
filol.  16,  65.    See  also  §  824, 1.  »)  Cf.  above  p.  249. 
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Altogether  the  equality  of  the  influencing  circumstances 
causes  a  certain  uniformity  among  the  writers  of  the  Augustan 
period.  In  its  beginning  there  was  indeed  a  difference  between 
the  older  generation,  whose  youth  had  passed  under  the  Republic 
and  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  the  younger  generation  that  had 
entirely  grown  up  under  the  Monarchy  ;  but  very  soon  peace  and 
a  mild  despotism  extended  their  relaxing  influence  over  all  alike, 
and  both  young  and  old  vie  in  lauding  the  happiness  of  an 
iners  vita,  the  slumber  by  the  side  of  the  murmuring  brook  -') ; 
they  wasted  time  and  art  in  amorous  dallying  with  members  of 
the  demi-monde ;  in  moments  of  surfeit  they  longed  for  the 
healthy  simplicity  of  nature,  and  endeavoured  to  stifle  the  sense 
of  their  lost  liberty  and  self-respect  by  pompously  proclaiming 
their  immortality.  But  the  clear  intellect  of  Horace,  penetrating 
with  quiet  insight  the  hoUowness  and  hypocrisy  of  the  whole 
period,  derived  therefrom  a  tone  which  shows  itself  sometimes  as 
mild  irony,  sometimes  as  sadness,  and  sometimes  too  as  deep- 
seated  disgust. 

This  difference  of  the  two  generations  was  most  pronounced 
in  the  field  of  public  speaking,  where  the  few  orators  who  sur- 
vived the  downfall  of  the  Republic  were  succeeded  in  the  younger 
generation  only  by  rhetoricians:  in  these  the  memory  of  the 
olden  time  was  at  first  still  alive,  for  example,  in  Cassius  Severus 
and  partly  in  the  elder  Seneca;  but  the  other  coryphees  of  de- 
clamation and  rhetoric  in  the  Augustan  period,  such  men  as 
Porcius  Latro,  Albucius  Silus,  Junius  Gallic,  Cestius  Pius,  Rutilius 
Lupus  and  others,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  tlieir  manner 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  century.  ^**) 

I.     The  Leading  Men. 

220.  All  the  leading  men  of  this  time  took  an  active  share  in 
literature.      Augustus  (G91/63  B.C.-767/14  a.d.)  wrote  several 

27)  Teuffel  on  Horace  sat.  2,  6,  61.  p.  164. 

*8)  AWScHMiDT,  Gesch.  der  Denk-  und  Glaubensfreiheit  im  ersten  Jahrh. 
der  Kaiserherrschaft  (Berl.  1847),  p.  85.  260  sqq.  290  sqq.  (a  caricature).  GBekn- 
iiARDY,  rOm.  Lit.  (Brunswick  1872)  *  254.  JFCCami'i-:,  literar.  Teudenzen  \i. 
Zustande  zn  Rom  ziir  Zeit  des  Horaz,  J  J.  103,  468.  587.  TaPlCss,  politische  ii. 
sittl.  Ideale  im  Reiche  d.  Aug.,  ibid.  109,  67.  LFrikdlandeb,  iSGesch.  8*,  329^ 
HBlaze  de  Bury,  les  fenmies  et  la  societe  au  temps  d'Auguste,  Paiis*  1876. 
GB018SIER,  I'oppoeition  sous  les  Cesara,  Par.  ^  1885  ;  la  religion  rom.  d^Auguste  aux 
Antonins,  Par.  1884  II. 

OHauue,  de  carmm.  epicis  saec.  August!,  Bresl.  1870 ;  cf.  §  19,  8  with  supple- 
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works  in  metrical  form,  even  more  in  prose,  especially  in  the 
shape  of  Memoirs,  and  a  survey  of  his  own  reign,  most  of  which 
we  possess  in  the  incomparable  monumentum  Ancyranum,  which 
(in  its  contents,  scope  and  composition)  is  just  as  unique  as  the 
man,  whose  honours  in  and  services  to  the  state  during  a  reign 
of  67  years  it  records  with  justifiable  pride.  For  a  long  time 
afterwards  letters  by  him*  were  in  circulation.  Maecenas 
(circ.  685/69-746/8)  was  notorious  as  a  prose-writer  for  his 
artificial  style  and  also  wrote  trifles  in  various  metres.  Agrippa 
(691/63-742/12)  wrote  Memoirs ;  he  caused  a  map  to  be  made  of 
the  whole  Empire,  and  wrote  commentarii  to  explain  it. 

1.  C.  Octavhis  C.  f.,  bora  691/68,  adopted  by  Caesar  in  his  last  will  and  hence 
caUetl  Caesar  Octaviauus.  The  battle  of  Actium  was  723/31.  The  title  of 
Augustus  he  bore  from  the  beginning  of  727/27,  t767/14.  AWeichkkt,  de  imp. 
Caesaris  Augusti  scriptis,  Grimina  1885  stj.  II ;  Imp.  Caes.  Aug.  oiienim  rell.  I., 
Grijiuna  184(). 

2.  Si:kt.  Aug.  8:1  elikjuentiam  studiaque  liheralia  ah  artate  prima  et  cupide  et. 
lahoiriottisnine  exercuit,  .  .  .  neque  in  aenattt  neque  apud  popuUim  ti&iue  apud 
miiiten  locittus  est  unujuam  nisi  meditata  et  tomposita  oratione,  .  .  .  pronuididbat 
dulci  el  proprio  quodani  aria  9ono,  86  genua  doquendi  aecuUta  eat  deyana  et  temper' 
eUuni,  vitcUia  aententiaruni  ineptiia  cUque  cancinnitate,  .  .  •  praecipuamque  curam 
duxit  aenaum  animi  quam  apertiaaime  exprimere,  Tac.  ann.  18,  8  Augnato  prompta 
{Mc  prqfluena  quaeqve  deceret  principem  doquentia  fuit,  Frokto  ep.  p.  128  Auguatum 
.  .  .  deganter  et  latine^  linguae  etianitum  integro  lepore  potiua  quam  dicendi  uber- 
tote  jn-neditum  piito.  He  pronomioed  a  parentatiou  on  his  avia  Julia  in  his  twelfth 
year(SuKT.  8.  Quint.  12,  6,  1.  Nikol.  Dam.  Aug.  8),  on  M.  Marcellus  a.  781/28 
(Dio  58,  80.  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  712),  on  Agrippa  a.  742/12  (Dio  54,  28),  on  his  sister 
Octavia  a.  748/11  (Dio  54,  85.  Suet.  61),  Drusus  a.  745/9  (Suet.  Claud.  1.  Liv. 
per.  140.    Dio  55,  2), 

8.  SuBT.  Aug.  %  muUa  varii  generia  proaa  oratione  compoauit,  ex  quibua  nonntdla 
in  coetu  familiarium  vdut  in  auditorio  recitavit,  aicut  reacripta  Bruto  de  Catone  (cf. 
§  215,  2),  .  .  .  item  hortationea  ctd  philoaopkiam  (conjectures  on  this  in  HDikls, 
doxc^.  gr.  88),  et  aliqua  de  vita  aua^  quam  tredecim  lihria,  Cantahrico  tenua  hello 
(727/27-780/24)  nee  ultra  expoauit.  Sum.  v.  Aifyovarot  Kaurap'  fypa^e  V€pl  toO  ISlov 
^ov  Kal  tQv  Tpd^€uv  ^ipDda  Ly\  Plut.  compar.  Demosth.  c.  Cic.  8  6  Kaucap  iv  ro?$ 
T/>6f  * Aypliriray  xal  Moujci^ray  vTOftrfifjuurip  ;  cf.  Brut.  27.  41  (iv  rots  virofJLP^/Aa<riv).  Sebv. 
Verg.  buc.  9,  46  Auguatua  in  lih,  II  de  memoria  vitae  auae;  Aen.  8,  696  Aug,  in 
commemorationae  vHae  auae,  dig.  48,  24,  1  Aug,  lih,  X  de  vita  aua,  Ps.-Plix.  de 
medic.  1,  18  ex  <ommetitariia  Caea,  Auguati,    Tebtull.  de  an.  46  in  vitae  illiua  (so 

ment.  APick,  de  adiectivo  praedicativo  ap.  Aug.  poetas  latt.,  Halle  1879. 
PRicuTEB,  de  usu  particularum  exclamativarum  ap.  poetas  Aug.  aequales, 
Hagenau  1878  (cf.  p.  144  1. 12).  OEbdm amn,  die  lat.  Adjective  mit  dem  Gea,  bei 
den  Schriftst.  des  1.  Jahrh.  n.  Chr.,  Stendal  1879.  ASommeb,  de  usu  participii  fat. 
act.  ap.  aevi  Augustei  poett.,  Halle  1881.  JSchXfleb,  die  syntaktischen  Grttcismen 
bei  den  august.  Dichtern,  Munich  1883.  FSeitz,  de  fixis  poett.  Lat.  epithetis, 
Elberf ,  1890, 
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GVossius:  the  MSS.  read  in  vitelliu)  commentariis  (of  Augustus)  conditum  est. 
The  fragments  of  this  work  in  HPeteu's  hist.  fr.  252.  Suet.  Claud.  1  nee  conUntus 
^ogium  turmilo  eius  (of  Dnisus)  veraihut  a  8e  conipositis  insculpaiase^  etiam  viiue 
memoriam  pro»a  oratione  composuit  (Augustus).  Quotations  from  his  letters  in 
Suet.  lul.  56  (breuem  adviorlum  ac  simpliceni),  Aug.  69.  71.  76. 86.  Claud.  4.  gramm. 
16.  Tac.  dial.  13  (to  Vergil,  cf.  §  228,  1 1.  28).  Letters  to  Horace  are  mentioned  in 
Suetonius'  life  of  the  poet.  A  letter  to  Maecenas  in  Macu.  2,  4, 12  (cf.  OJahx, 
Herm.  2,  247)  and  in  Suetox.''8  vita  Horatii.  Augustus  in  epistulis  ad  C.  Caesareni^ 
Quint.  1,  6,  19,  cf.  ib.  1,  7,  22. 

4.  Suet.  Aug.  101  tribus  vcluminihus^  uno  mandata  de  futtere  suo  complexus  est. 
altera  iiuliccTH  rerum  a  ae  gestarum^  quern  vellet  incidi  in  acucis  tabulis  quae  ante 
Mausoleum  (the  tomb  erected  by  Augustus  for  the  Imperial  family  a.  726/28,  in 
the    Campus    Martins  close    to    the   Tiber;  cf.  Dio    56,  83)  statuerenlur,  tertio 
hreviarium  totius  imjterii^  quantum  mUilum  sub  signis  ubique  essety  quantum  pKuniae 
in  aerario  et  fiscis  et  veciigaliorum  residuis,     Tac  ann.  1,  11  prqferri  libellum  re- 
citarique  iussit  {Tilterius),    opes  puUicae  continebantur^  quantum  civium  sociorumquc 
in  armiSy  quot  classes^  regna^  provitunae^  tributa  aut  vectigalia  et  necessitates  ac  lavr 
gitiones,      quae  cuncta  sua   manu    perscripserat    Augustus    addiderattpte    consHium 
coercendi  intra  terminos  imperii.     The  breviarium  is  to  be  connected  with  the 
libellus  mentioned  by  Tac.  ].1.  and  it  contained  matters  essential  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Imperial  administration.    Perhaps  the  discriptio  Italiae  totius  in  regioncs  XI 
which  was  used  by  Pliny  b.  8  and  4  (ind.  auot :  ex  divo  Augusta)  and  which  Plin. 
NH.  8,  46  attributes  to  Augustus,  was  a  portion  of  or  a  supplement  to  the  above- 
named  work.    DDetlefsen,  comment.  Mommsen.  88.    GOemichen,  plin.  Stud.  48. 
BoRHANN  1.1.  88.    CJuLLiAN,  Ic  breviarium  de  Temper.  Aug.,  Mel.  d'archtol.  et  de 
rhist.  de  r^ole  fran^.  de  Bome  8  (1882),  149.    Cf.  Riese,  geogr.  lat.  p.  x  and  see 
below  n.  18.    OCuntz,  de  Augusto  Plinii  geographicorum  auctore,  Bonn  1888. 
— Augustus'  sepulcliral  inscription,  in  Suet.  1.1.  index  rerum  a  se  geslarum,  has 
been  preserved  to  us  by  a  copy  of  it  having  been  engraved  (to  right  and  left 
of  the  door)  on  the  marble  wall  of  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Augustus  and 
Boma  at  Anc\T^*a  in  Galatia ;  a  Greek  translation  adorned  the  outer  wall  of  the 
temple  ccUa  at  the  same  place.    A  second  copy  of  this  translation  existed  at  Apol- 
lonia  in  Pisidia,  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Julian  Imperial  family,  CIG.  8971. 
Waddixoton  on  LeBas,  voj'age,  inscr.  3, 1194.  Mommskn  in  the  CIL.  and  the  various 
editions.    Of  this  very  scanty  remains  are  extant,  whereas  of  the  inscriptions  at 
Ancjin  (Monumentum  Ancyraiium),  both  the  translation  and  the  original.  then> 
are  such  considerable  frafijmonts,  that  the  substance  of  the  whole,  except  for  a  few 
unimportant  gaps,  is  clearly  established.     Tha  title  of  the  Mon.  Anc.  (not  the 
original  one)  reads  in  the  Latin  rendering :  Heruni  gestarum  did  Augusti  quibw* 
orbem  terrarum  imperio  popidi  liomani  subiccit  ct  injjensarum  quas  in  rem  pulAicam 
popiduvujue  Horn,  fecit^  incisarum  in  duabus  alieneia  pilia  quae  sunt  liomae  positae 
(see  SuKT.  1.1.),  exemjjlar  nubiectum.    The  inscription  was  completed  a  few  months 
before  the  death  of  Augustus  767/14. — The  best  etlition  acconling  to  the  most 
recent  impression  of  the  fragments  (cast  in  plaster  by  KHumaxn   1882,  now 
in  the   Berlin  Museum)  is  by  ThMommskx,  res  gestae  divi  Augusti  ex  monum. 
Ancyr.  et  Apollon.  iterum  edidit,  Berl.  1883  (>18f>5).    See  also  CIL.  3,  769  sqq.    The 
remains  of  the  mon.  Anc.  in  GPkurot  and  EGuillaume,  exploration  arch^ol.  de  la 
Galatie  et  de  la  Bithyuie,  Paris  1862.    Res  gestae  divi  Augusti,  ed.  ThBergk,  Gott. 
1878.    Handy  editions :  by  TiiMommsex,  Berl.  1883.    BCac.xat  et  CPeltikk,  Par. 
1885.    On  the  importance  of  the  mon,  Anc,  and  on  critical  and  linguistic  points 
see:  EBoumaxx,  BemiK.  z.  schriftl.  Nachlass  des  K.  Aug.,  Marb.  1884.-    JSchuidt, 
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Phil.  44,  442.  45,  898.  46,  70.  HNisskx,  RhM.  41,  481.  UvWilamowitz,  Herm. 
"21,  623.  OHiRscHFELD,  Wien.  Stnd.  7,  170.  Mommskn,  in  v.  Sybel's  hist.  Zeit- 
schrift  NF.  21  (1887),  885.  EWOlfflin,  Mttnch.  SBer.  1886  2,  58.  PGkppebt,  on 
the  monum.  Anoyr.,  Berl.  1887.  LCantarklli,  bull.  arch,  commun.  di  Eoma  17, 
B,  57.  JPlew,  Quellenunterss.  z.  Gesch.  d.  K.  Hadr.,  iinth  app.  on  the  Men.  Anc, 
Straasb.  1889.  A  decree  of  Angnstns  de  aqoaeductu  Venafrano,  extant  in  an 
inscription  at  Venafrom.    CIL.  10,  4842.    Buunb  font.'  222. 

5.  SrET.  Aug.  85  poetica  summctttm  attigit,  unus  Hber  exttat^  scriplus  ah  eo 
Jiexametria  versibus,  cuius  et  anjunientuni  et  titulus  est  SicUia;  exstat  alter  aeque 
modicus  epigrammatum^  quae  fere  tempore  halinei  meditabatur.  From  this  a  very 
•spicy  epigram  in  Mart.  11,  20.  A  feeble  epifo^m  (an  invitation  to  enjoy  life,  also 
in  PLM.  4,  122)  entitled  Ocld.  auy,  published  by  HHaobn,  EhM.  85,  569  from 
Bern.  109  s.  X,  is  probably  mediaeval,  tragoediam  niagno  impetu  exorsusy  non 
succedenti  atilo^  abolevitj  qtuterentibusque  amicis  (Macr.  2,  4,  2  mentions  L.  Varius), 
quxdnam  Aiax  agerety  respandit  Aiacem  suum  in  spongiam  incuhuisse,  Suidas  v. 
A<^ov(rroT  Kai<rap  (1,  851  B.) :  iypaxf/e  koI  Tpaytfidlar  Marrbi  re  koI  *AxtXX^(i;f.  The 
latter  work,  if  indeed  it  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  former,  no  doubt  shared 
the  fate  of  his  Ajax.  Cf.  Sophocles  ed.  Dindorf  (Oxon.  1860)  8.  p.  208.  He  com- 
posed fescenninae  against  a  certain  Pollio  (Asinius  Pollio  §  221, 1  or  the  glutton 
Tedius  Pollio,  PEE.  6,  2419?  HPkter,  JJ.  119,  422;  cf.  §  5,  4).  A  school  essay 
•on  the  theme :  *  Beflections  of  Augustus  on  Vergil's  will '  AL.  672,  PLM.  4,  179, 

(cf.  above  §  45,  9).  EBaurens,  anall.  Cat.  66.  ECiiatklaik,  rev.  de  philol.  4,  79  on 
Paris.  16-23  b.  s.  X. 

6.  C.  (cf.  Vkll.  2,  88,  2.  Tac.  ann.  14,  53.  Dio  49,  16)  Maecenas  L.  f.  Pom- 
'(ptina) :  this  full  name  in  Gruter  inscr.  p.  945, 10.  Maecenas  is  the  name  of  the 
gens  {meJtnate  Etr.  occurs  in  Perusia).  He  appears  to  have  been  related  on  the 
female  side  to  the  aristocratic  race  of  the  Cilnii  (of  Arretium).  EBormakn,  ind. 
lect.  Marb.  1883  p.  iii.  Tac  ann.  6, 11  Cilnium  Maecenatem,  equeatris  ordinis  ;  in 
Macr.  2,  4,  12  Augustus  jocularly  calls  Maecenas  among  other  things  e&Mr  ex 
JEtruriaj  lasar  Arretinum,  ,  .  .  Ci/Miorww  wiaraz/citf  /  otherwise  we  have  up  to  the 
present  time  no  evidence  for  Cilnii  at  Arrezzo,  MCller-Deecke,  Etrusk.  1,  4Si. 
Maecenas  was  bom  id.  April  (Hor.  c.  4, 11, 14-20)  probably  between  680/74  and 

•690/64.  Augustus  liked  to  employ  him  on  diplomatic  missions  when  there  was 
need  of  mediation  and  reconciliation,  for  which  Maecenas'  easy  pacific  tempera- 
ment was  peculiarly  adapted.  His  lack  of  real  ambition  (in  spite  of  great  though 
harmless  vanity)  fitted  him  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as  he  occupied  in  Bome 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  while  in  war  he  never  played  an  important  part.  He 
died  a.  746/8.    (Dio  55,  7.) 

7.  The  best  description  of  his  character  is  given  by  Vell.  2, 88, 2 :  C  Maecenas^ 
.  equestri  sed  »pi^ndido  genere  natus^  vir  uhi  res  vigiliam  exigeret.  sane  exsoninisj  pro- 

videns  atque  agendi  sciens,  siniul  vero  aliquid  ex  negotio  remitti  posset^  otio  ac  vioUitiis 

paene  ultra  feminam  fluens.    He  receives  a  one-sided  treatment  from  Seneca,  who 

parades  against  him  his  (theoretical)  Stoic  philosophy.    Especially  epist.  114,  4 

.  quomodo  Maecenas  vixerit  notius  est  quam  ut  narrari  nunc  deheat,  quomodo  ambula^ 

verity  quam  ddicatus  fuerit,  quam  cupierit  videri,  quam  vitia  stta  latere  voluerit,    quid 

ergof    non  oratio  eius  aeque  soluta  est  quam  ipse  diseindusf    non  tarn  insignita  illius 

verba  sunt  quam  culius,  quam  comitatus,  quam  domuSj  quam  uxor  (Terentia  from  a. 

781/28.    Teuffel,  ZFAW.  1845,  608)  ?    magni  vir  ingenii  fuerat  (ep.  92,  85  he  even 

:  says :  habuit  ingenium  et  grande  et  virile^  and  19,  9  ingeniosus  vir)  si    ,    .    ,    non 

'Ctiamin  oratione  difflueret.    videbis  itaque  eloquentiam  ebrii  fioniinis,  involntam  et 
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errant erti  et  Jicentiae  })tenam.  He  subjoins  (5)  a  specimen  of  MaecenoB  de  cuUu  9uo, 
and  adds  (6) ;  non  statim  cum  Jiaec  legeris  hoc  tibi  occurret  Jiunc  ease  qui  solutis  tunicis 
in  urhe  semper  incesserit?  .  .  .  hunc  esse  qui  ,  .  .  in  omni  publico  coetu  sie 
adparuerit  ut  pallio  velnrefur  caput  excJusis  utrimque  aurihus  .  .  .  ^  hunc  ease 
cui  .  .  .  comitatus  hie  fuerit  in  puhlicOy  spadones  duo  ,  ,  ,  ?  hunc  esse  qui 
uQcorem  mifiens  duxit^  cum  unam  hahuerit  f  etc.  C£.  ep.  19,  9.  92,  85.  101, 10.  120, 
19.    dial.  1  (de  provid.),  3,  10.    luv.  1,  67. 

8.  Prose  works :  Maecenas  de  cultu  suo  see  n.  7.  Sen.  ep.  19,  9  Maecenas  in  eo 
lihro  qui  Prometheus  inscrihitur,  Ciiakis.  GL.  1,  146  Maecenas  in  dialogo  II, 
pRisc.  GL.  2,  536  Maecenas  in  Octaviam.  Sebv.  Aen.  8,  310  Maecenas  in  Symposia^ 
ubi  (cui)  Vergilius  et  Horatius  interfuerunt^  cum  ex  itersona  Messalae  de  vino  loquere- 
tur  ait,  Aeliax.  fragm.  108  p.  239  Kerch,  iv  rf  ffwdeLirvi^  rf  rod  'M.aur/jpa  (cf. 
BHiKZEL,  BhM.  43,  316).  Sen.  benef.  4,  36,  2.  Did  Maecenas  also  write  historical 
works?  His  intention  is  indicated  by  Hob.  c.  2,  12,  9  tuque  pedestribus  dice» 
historiis  prodia  Caesaris,  Maecenas,  From  this  Sebv.  georg.  2,  41  jumps  to  th» 
conclusion  that  the  intention  was  carried  out.  But  Plin.  NH.  7,  147  quotes 
Maecenas  together  with  Agrippa  as  authorities  for  an  occurrence  in  the  life  of 
Augustus  (§  220, 14).  Moreover  Plin.  NH.  9,  2x>  pigerei  referre  ni  res  (of  the  tame 
dolphin  at  Puteoli)  Maecenatis  el  Fabiani  (§  266,  10)  H  Flavi  Alfii  (§  268,  9) 
multorumque  esset  litteris  niandata,  Plin.  ind.  auct.  b.  9,  82.  37  ex  .  .  .  Maecenate, 
— Poetical  works :  Sebv.  georg.  2,  42  constat  Maecenatem  •  .  .  plura  composuisse 
carmiua.  An  hexameter  in  Sen.  ep.  92,  35.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  79  Maecenas  in  Jir(cf. 
GL.  5,  575, 1),  probably  also  GL.  5,  591,  iamb.  trim,  in  Caes.  Bass.  GL.  6,  268, 1.. 
In  Sen.  ep.  101,  11  are  quoted  glyconeans  of  Maecenas.  Hendecasyllabics 
addressed  to  Horace  in  Sueton.  vita  Hor.  and  in  Isidor.  orig.  19,  82,  6.  Galli- 
ambics  in  Diomed.  GL.  1,  514  and  Caes.  Bass.  GL.  6,  262.  The  poetical  fragments^ 
FPB.  838.  FHarder,  d.  Fragmente  des  M&cenas,  Berl.  1889. — Witticisms  of 
Augustus  on  Maecenas^  style  (calamistriy  Tag.  dial.  26)  in  Sueton.  Aug.  86  anci 
Macr.  2,  4,  12.  Strangely  Dio  55,  7  irpwrof  (rrjficid  riwa  ypafifidruv  xp^j  rdxof  ^feOpe 
Kol  adrd  5i  *Ak6\ov  dircXevBipov  cvx^oifs  i^cdlda^ev.     See  however  above  (§  191,  4). 

9.  JHMEinoM,  Maecenas,  sive  de  C.  Cilnii  Maecenatis  vita  etc.,  Leid.  1653. 
ALioN,  Tironiana  et  Maecenatiaiia,  sive  Tironis  (§  191,  1)  et  Maecenatis  frag- 
meuta  ac  de  vita  et  moribus  utriusque,  GOtt.^  1846.  PSFrandskx,  C.  Cilnius- 
Maecenas,  eine  histor.  Untersuch.,  Altona  1848.  WEWebeb,  Q.  Horatius  Flaccus- 
(Jena  1844)  p.  143.  HJMatthes  in  his  symbolae  literariae  5,  1.  FriedlInder, 
SGesch.  3*,  38J).  Cf.  also  §  229,  3.  There  are  no  authentic  portraits  of  Maec. 
extant :  Beunoulli,  rom.  Ikonogr.  1,  237. 

10.  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  bom  691/63,  hence  of  the  same  age  as  OctavianuSf 
whose  friend  he  was  from  boyhood,  cos.  717/87,  censor  and  cos.  II  a.  726/28,  cos. 
Ill  a.  727/27.  He  was  Octavianus'  best  general  and  admiral,  and  also  successful  as. 
a  diplomatist,  especially  in  the  East ;  he  was  faithful  and  trustworthy,  but  knew 
his  importance  well  enough  and  would  not  bear  anybody  above  himself  except 
Caesar's  heir;  in  a.  733/21  he  became  Augustus'  son-in-law  :  f  742/12. 

11.  He  possessed  rhetorical  training,  and  a.  711/43  prosecuted  C.  Cassius  as 
one  of  the  assassins  of  Caesar  (Plut.  Brut.  27  cf.  Vell.  2,  69,  5)  and  even  later 
appeared  as  a  defender  (Sen.  contr.  2,  4,  12  p.  201  K.) ;  see  also  Plin.  NH.  85,  26. 
exstat  eius  oratio  magnijica  et  maximo  civium  digna  de  tabulis  omnibus  signisque 
puUicandis,  In  literature  he  had  a  somewhat  coarse  (Plin.  1.1. :  M.  Agrippa^  ttiV 
rusticitati  propior  quam  deliciis)^  but  healthy  taste  (cf.  above  §  219, 15),  and  in  his- 
subjects  showed  a  practical  tendency.    Fbontin.  aquaed.  98  M,  Agrippa    ,    • 
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tUtcriptU  quid  ttquarum  pMicU  operibus^  quid  laeilmt^  quid  privtUis  daretur.    ib.  99 
qui  ex  oommemtariit  Agrippae  aquat  habererU, 

12.  Map  of  the  World :  Plin.  NH.  8, 17  .  .  .  Agrippiwi  quidem  in  tanta 
viri  dUigetttia  praeterque  in  hoe  opere  ctira,  cum  orbem  terrarum  urhi  apectandum 
propositurua  e$aet  (also  from  the  patriotic  point  of  view,  in  illustration  of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Empire  and  of  the  services  of  those  who  had  extended  it),  erraue  quia 
cradat  eteum  eo  (the  publisher  with  the  author)  diiaum  Auguatum.  f  ia  netmque  oom- 
pUxam  aum  poriicum  ex  deatinalione  et  commentariia  M,  Agrippae  a  acrvre  eiua 
incohatam  peregit.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  Agrippa  left  only  the  sketch 
of  a  chart  and  chorographic  oommentarii,  but  in  his  will  enjoined  his  sister 
(P^ula)  to  have  his  great  map  made  for  a  public  portions  (the  Yipsania,  of.  Plin. 
NH.  6, 189.  Tag.  hist.  1,  81),  an  injunction  subsequently  carried  out  by  Augustus 
himself.  The  oommentarii,  which  are  specially  based  on  road  surveys  and  books 
of  travel,  have  been  much  used  by  Plih.  NH.  (ind.  auct.  to  b.  8-6  ex  .  .  »  M, 
Agrippa^  he  is  there  quoted  over  thirty  times),  Mbla  and  others,  also  by  Strabo 
(see  Pabtsch  LI.  42) :  a  collection  of  passages  relating  thereto  in  Philippi,  de  tabula 
Peutinger.,  Bonn  1876  p.  80  and  in  Bibse's  Oeographi  lat.  p.  1-8.  From  these 
works  of  Agrippa  are  derived  (though  not  immediately,  AvChurscHMiD,  Lit. 
Centr.-Bl.  1877,  860)  two  geographical  lists  of  names  (compiled  as  an  elucidation  to 
school  maps,  at  latest  about  a.  400)  with  scanty  notices  concerning  boundaries  and 
the  size  of  the  various  countries,  the  Dimensuratio  provinciarum  (published  by 
EScHXLSTRATs,  autiq.  eocl.  2,  525,  AMai,  class,  auct.  8,  410,  ESchwkder,  Beitrfige 
zur  Chorogr.  des  Aug.  1,  6  and  Biese,  geogr.  lat.  9)  and  the  so-called  Divisio  orbis 
(published  by  Schweoer  1.1.  and  Biese  1.1. 15),  which  again  has  been  largely  used 
by  Dicuil  (§  458,  5).  Cf.  also  n.  18.~Agrippa*s  map  was  no  doubt  reproduced  in 
various  parts  of  the  Empire :  it  is  probably  of  such  a  copy,  intended  for  Augusto- 
dunum  (Autun),  that  we  read  in  Eumenius  pro  instaur.  sohoL  20  a.  296 :  videat 
in  iUia  porticibua  iuventua  et  quotidie  apectet  omnea  ierraa  et  cunda  maria  .  .  . 
ai  quidem  .  .  .  iUic  inatruendae  pueritiae  cauaa  .  .  .  omnium  cum  nomi- 
nibua  auia  loeorum  aitua  apatia  intervatta  deacripta  aunt  etc  ib.  21  nunc  demum  iutnU 
orbem  apeetare  depictum.  The  tabula  Peutingeriana  also  is  indirectly  derived 
from  Agrippa's  model  (§  412,  6).  Cf.  HBazin,  rev.  d'archtel.  1887  2,  825  on  an 
inscr. taken  from  a  geographical  monument :  atic^t,  viator;  ai  Itbet^  intua  veni ;  tabula 
eat  aena  quae  te  cunda  perdocet, 

18.  That  Agrippa  was  commissioned  by  Augustus  to  undertake  a  geographical 
survey  of  the  whole  Empire,  and  as  a  result  of  this  produced  the  map  and  com- 
mentarii,  is  unlikely  and  cannot  ba  proved.  The  statements  in  the  so-called 
Divisio  p.  14  B. :  orbem  divua  Auguatua  primua  per  ckorographiam  oalendit 
and  IsiDORUS  5,  86,  4  Auguatua  Romanum  orbem  deacripait  assume  too  much. 
Augnstus*  breviarium  totius  imperii  and  discriptio  regionum  Italiae  (§  220,  4 ; 
see  also  below  §  844,  4  the  passage  from  the  liber  ool.  p.  289)  rather  served 
administrative  and  financial  purposes ;  see  also  Dbtlbfsen,  comment.  Mommsen. 
88.  So  did  the  survey  of  the  Empire  ordered  by  Augustus  and  carried  on  during 
some  20  years  by  four  Greeks ;  our  only  evidence  for  this  is  Julius  Honorius  and 
the  pretended  Aethicus  in  Biese,  geogr.  lat.  p.  21  and  72.  Meanwhile  Agrippa 
naturally  had  the  geographical  materials,  which  these  undertakings  brought 
to  light,  at  his  command  for  those  works  which  were  founded  principally  on 
the  measured  distances  on  the  roads.  FBitschl,  op.  8,  748.  ChPbtebsen,  BhM. 
8, 161.  877.  9,  85.  422.  KMOllenhoff,  d.  Weltkarte  u.  Chorographie  des  August, 
Kiel  1856  (and  AvGutschmid,  BhM.  12,  619) ;  Herm.  9, 182.  JPartsch,  d.  Darst. 
Europas  in  dem  geogr.  Werke  des  Agr.,  BresL  1875.     ESchwbder,  Beitr.  s.  Kritik 

B.  L.  E  B 
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d.  Chorogr.  des  Aug.,  Kiel  1876.  78.  83  III ;  die  Concordanz  der  Chorographien  des 
Pompon.  Mela  und  des  Plin.,  Kiel  1879.  Bikse^s  proleg.  to  the  geogr.  Lat.  p.  vii. 
DDetlefsen,  Unterss.  z.  d.  geogr.  BQohem  d.  Plin.  1 :  d.  Weltkarte  des  M.  Agrippa, 
Gltickst.  1884.  FPhilippi,  z.  Reconstruct,  der  Weltk.  d.  Agr.,  Marb.  1880;  in 
the  hist,  researches  for  ASchftfer  239. 

14.  Agrippa  wrote  an  autobiography.  Pbilargtr.  on  Verg.  georg.  2,  162 
Agrippa  in  secundo  vitae  swie  dicii  excogitasBe  se  ut  ex  Lucrino  lacu  portum  facer^, 
Cf.  Plin.  NH.  7,  148  (Augusti)  Pkilippensi  prodio  morbidi  fuga  et  triduo  in  ptdude 
aegroti  rf,  ut  fatentur  Agrippa  et  Mctecenas  (n.  8)  aqua  subter  cutem  fata  turgidi 
latehra,  36,  121  adicit  ipse  (Agrippa)  aedUitatis  8uae  (721/33)  commemoratione  etc. 
— PSFrandsen,  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  eine  hist.  Unters.,  Altona  1836.  ByLakeren- 
'Matthes,  de  Agr.  meritis,  Amsterd.  1840.  JHvEck,  quaestt.  hist,  de  A.,  Leiden 
1842.    APreuner,  PEE.  1«,  599.    AFMotte,  sut  M.  Agrippa,  Ghent  1872. 

221.  Next  to  these  leading  men,  Asinius  Pollio  and  Valerius 
Messalla  were  in  the  Augustan  period  the  most  prominent  on 
account  of  their  past  career  and  position  among  their  contem- 
poraries. C.  Asinius  Pollio  (a.  678/76-7B8/6  a.d.),  who  in  the 
Civil  Wars  exerted  himself  for  Caesar  and  Antony,  fell  out  with 
the  latter  without  going  over  to  Octavianus,  then  retreated  from 
political  life,  supported  science  and  art  with  great  magnificence 
and  devoted  himself  to  literature.  At  first  he  wrote  tragedies, 
then  a  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  after  the  first  triumvirate.  But 
he  was  principally  an  orator :  both  in  this  capacity  and  as  a 
writer  he  afiected  antique  severity,  and  when  his  sphere  as  an 
orator  was  restricted,  he  found  a  substitute  in  the  public  recita- 
tions. By  keeping  aloof  from  politics  this  hard,  strong-willed 
man  contrived  to  maintain  his  peculiar  position  as  well  as  a 
nominal  independence,  while  within  the  domain  of  literature  he 
was  a  very  severe  critic,  by  way  of  compensation  for  his  lack 
of  political  influence. 

1.  C.  Asinius  Cn.  f.  Pollio  (on  the  mode  of  spelling  Pollio  or  Polio  see  e.g. 
Lachmann  on  Lucr.  1,  818 ;  Bitschl,  PM.  p.  81 ;  op.  8,  249.  5,  771),  bom  678/76, 
prosecuted  C.  Cato  (in  his  22nd  year,  Tac.  dial.  34)  a.  700/54,  praetor  709/45,  cos. 
714/40.  As  consul  he  fought  against  the  Parthines  and  Dalmatians;  capture 
of  Salonae  (Spalato)  and  his  triumph  ex  Parthineis  a.  d.  VIII  Kal.  Nov. 
715/39  (act.  tr.,  CIL.  1,  p.  461.  478.  Hob.  c.  2, 1, 16).  Having  subsequently  fallen 
out  with  Antony  (Charis.  GL.  1,  80  Asinius  contra  maledicta  Antonii\  Asinius 
thought  too  well  of  himself  to  join  Octavianus  (who  was  much  junior  to  him)  or 
to  submit  to  him  (Vell.  2,  86,  3),  and  until  his  death  he  held  aloof  from  him 
without  open  opposition  or  real  submission.  Hieron.  ad  Euseb.  chron.,  a.  Abr. 
2020  =  758/5  a.d.  Asinius  Pollio  orator  et  consularis^  qui  de  Dalmatis  iriumphaveral^ 
LXXX  aetatis  suae  anno  in  villa  Tusculana  moritur.  This  is  confirmed  by  Sem. 
contr.  4,  praef.  5,  according  to  which  passage  Pollio  was  alive  a.d.  4,  and  Tag. 
dial.  17  Asinius  paene  ad  extremum  {Augusti  principatum)  duravit,  KNippkroky, 
op.  288.  On  the  first  public  library,  which  he  founded  and  decorated  with  the 
portraits  of  celebrated  authors  (Plin.  NH.  85, 10) :  §  219,  21.    He  also  admitted 
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the  public  to  his  art-collections  (Plin.  Nil.  di%  33).    On  the  recitations  introduced 
by  him  see  §  219,  25. 

2.  The  poems  of  PoUio.  His  relations  with  Catullus  (Cat.  12)  and  Cinna 
(§  213,  8  1.  20)  ;  witli  Horace  (n.  3).  Carmina  Sopfiodeo  digna  cothurno,  i.e.  tra- 
j^etlies,  either  written  or  about  to  be  written  at  the  time  of  Vergil's  eel.  8, 10  (a. 
715/39),  cf.  ib.  3,  86  (PoUio  et  ipse  facU  nova  carmina).  Hor.  sat.  1,  10,  42  sq. 
(c.  a.  718/36)  Pollio  reyum  facta  canit  pede  ter  percuaso  (in  iambic  trimeters). 
c.  2,  1,  9  (a.  724/30  or  725/29,  paulum  severae  Muna  tragoetliae  desit  theatris,  while 
Asinius  was  writing  his  history  of  the  Civil  Wars.  That  Asinius  actually 
published  tragedies  appears  from  Tac.  dial.  21  Aitinitis  .  .  .  videtur  mihi  inter 
Menenioa  el  Appios  «tuduis8e ;  Pacuvium  eerie  et  Accium  non  solum  tragoediis  sed  etiam 
orationihus  suis  expressit :  adeo  durus  et  siccus  est.  That  they  were  acted  is  indi- 
cated by  the  expression  tkeairis  used  by  Hob.  1.1^  but  we  are  without  further 
infoimation  concerning  them.  There  seems  to  be  an  error  in  Skrv.  Verg.  eel.  8.  10 
alii  ideo  hoc  de  Pollione  dictum  volunt  tjuod  et  ipse  utriu^que  linguae  tragoediarum 
seripior  fuiL  Asinius  MTote  also  erotic  poetry,  according  to  Plin.  ep.  5,  3,  5 
(above  §  31, 1),  cf.  7, 4, 4.  Out  of  all  these  poems  there  has  only  been  preserved  the 
fragment  in  Cuabib.  GL.  1,  100,  24  Pdio  '  Veneris  antistita  Cuprus.''  Cf.  FHakder, 
JJ.  137,  36a 

3.  History  of  the  Civil  Wars  from  the  first  triumvirate  (a.  694/60,  Met^llo 
consule^  Hob.  c,  2,  1,  1)  and  as  it  seems  simply  called  historiae  (Skn.  suas.  6,  15 
Pbllio  in  hiatariis  suis ;  ib.  6,  25  in  hist4)riis  eius  and  ne  historias  eius  legere  con- 
cupiscatis  ;  cf.  Val.  Max.  8,  13  ext.  4).  It  treated  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalus  (Scet. 
lul.  30  and  elsewhere),  of  that  of  Thapsus,  of  Cato's  death  (Hok.  c.  2,  1,  24  sqq.),  of 
the  war  in  Spain  (Suet.  lul.  55),  Cicero's  death  (Sen.  suas.  6,  24)  and  perhaps  also 
(vid-  inf.)  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  (cf.  Tac.  ann.  4,  34  Asinii  Pollionis  scripta 
egregiam  eorundem — Cassius  and  Brutus — memoriam  tradunt).  There  are  no 
quotations  relating  to  the  broils  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antony ;  this  may 
indeed  be  due  to  mere  chance,  but  it  is  also  possible  that  Asinius  looked  upon  the 
history  of  that  period  as  periculosae  jilenum  opus  cUeae  (Hod.  c.  2,  1,  6)  and  there- 
fore decided  not  to  include  it,  and  finished  with  a.  712/42  or  a  still  earlier  date : 
this  is  confirmed  by  the  work  being  designated  in  Suidas  (see  below)  as  a 
narrative  of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pomi)ey.  The  statement  of 
Suidas  (see  below),  that  the  work  comprised  17  books,  might  well  be  explained  by 
the  supposition  that  the  volumes  and  years  coincide<l  with  each  other,  the  .nar- 
rative reaching  from  the  middle  of  694/60-710/44,  that  is,  to  the  death  of  Caesar. 
As  b.  1  contained  the  introduction  and  the  second  half  of  a.  694/60,  so  b.  17  would 
contain  the  beginning  of  a.  710/44,  and  would  close  with  a  passing  survey  (in 
which  would  be  the  eulogy  of  Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cassius,  see  above)  of  the  most 
recent  times.  According  to  Hor.  c.  2,  1-8.  17  Asinius  was  at  work  on  his 
historiae  about  the  year  724/30  or  725/29.  The  passage  in  Prisc.  GL.  2,  386,  9 
Asinius  ^ cuius  experta  virtus  hello  Oermaniae  traducta  ad  cuatodiam  Ulyrici  est"* 
cannot,  if  the  name  Asinius  is  correct,  refer  to  Tiberius,  as  is  generally  supposed, 
as  he  was  not  sent  to  Illyria  until  760/7,  after  the  death  of  Asinius  (PRE.  6, 
1984).  The  third  book  is  quoted  by  Val.  Max.  8, 13  ext.  4  Asinius  Pollio^  non 
minina  pars  romani  stili^  in  tertio  historiarum  lihro.  The  wording  of  the  work  was 
not  rhetorical  (see  Sen.  suas.  6,  25  adfirmare  vobis  possum  nihil  esse  in  Asinii 
historiis  eius  hoc  quern  rettuli  loco — concerning  Cicero,  see  above — disertius) :  Ateius 
(§  211,  1)  in  the  praecepta  de  ratione  scribendiy  which  he  gave  Asinio  historiam  com- 
ponere  aggresso,  had  advised  him  successfully  ut  note  civUique  et  proprio  sermone 
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utatur  (see  also  n.  4).  The  fragments  in  HPsteb,  hist.  fr.  262  (the  only  consider-* 
able  fragment  is  the  judgment  on  Cicero,  §  176, 1).  Pltm.  NH.  ind.  anct.  b.  7  «4 
.  .  Aainio  PcJlione.  These  historiae  of  As.  were  used  by  Plutarch  in  his  Life 
of  Caesar  and  by  Appian  de  bell,  civ.,  see  JAWijnhe,  de  fide  et  auctor.  Appiani  in 
bell,  civ.,  Gron.  1855.  FEtssenbabdt,  JJ.  85,  757.  HPeteb,  die  Quellen  Plutarchs, 
Halle  1865, 124  ;  JJ.  119,  420.  PBaillku,  quomodo  App.  in  b.  c.  1.  II-V  usus  sit 
Asinii  historiis,  Gott.  1874.  GThoubet,  Leipz.  Stndien  1,  824.  Cf.  also  CWich- 
MANir,  de  Pint.  Antonii  et  Bmti  fontibus,  Bonn  1874.  Suidas*  two  articles  on 
Aalviof  HuiTdtav  'Pw/uitof  (1,  786  ed.  Bemh.)  and  on  HuTduw,  6  ^Aalviot  x/^fuxritraf, 
TpaWiavds  (2,  2,  887)  are  full  of  errors  (concerning  which  see  various  criticisms  in 
Teuffel,  pee.  1«,  1868,  25.  HPetee,  JJ.  119,  422.  Thoubet  1.1.  HFlach,  BhM. 
86,  816).  According  to  these  the  consul  Asinius  Pollio  would  have  written  the 
first  history  of  Greece  in  Latin  (t/xStoj  'EXXiyyt«r^i'  Urroplaw  'FafuuKut  avveypd^f/aro^ 
which  is  manifestly  an  error  and  must  rest  on  a  confusion  (AyGutbchmid,  BhM. 
86,  816  supposes  a  confusion  with  Pompeius  Trogus) ;  again  we  read  of  the  same 
A.  P. :  laropLat  'Pw/tiai'ifAf  avwiTo^w  iv  pi/SXlois  tf,  on  the  other  hand  of  Pollio  of 
Tralles  that  he  composed  a  work  xepl  toO  ifi^v\lov  -nit  *?tifnjt  roKifiov  dv  iroXifiricap 
Kcuadp  re  Kcd  Ilo/xin^tof.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the  history  of  the  Civil  War 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey  belongs  rather  to  the  consul,  and  that  it  is  this  work 
which  is  alluded  to  as  the  17  books  laroplai  "PufmCKcU,  GLandobaf,  Unterss.  za 
Caf  s.  u.  s.  Fortsetzem,  Erl.  1888,  has  made  the  *  important  discovery  ^  that  Asinius 
Pollio  is  the  author  of  the  bell.  afr.  (§  197,  7)  and  the  reviser  and  publisher  of  the 
Caesar-Hirtius  remains  (bell.  gall.  VIH,  bell,  civ.,  bell,  alex.) :  will  this  theory 
really  obtain  any  adherents  ? 

4.  On  Pollio  as  an  orator,  both  judicial  and  political  (Hor.  c.  2, 1, 18),  subse- 
quently as  a  declaimer,  see  the  passages  in  HMeteb,  orat.  rom.'  p.  487-491  and 
FBlass,  die  griech.  ^reds.  von  Alex.  141.  Sew.  epist.  100,  7  componUo  JPMianU 
Asinii  aaithrosa  et  exsiliena  et  ubi  minime  extpedea  rdictura.  denique  omnia  apud 
Ciceronem  desinufitj  apud  Pollionem  eadunt^  eocceptis  paucisaimia  quae  ad  csrtum  modum 
et  ad  unum  eoceviplar  adstricta  sunt.  Quint.  10,  1,  113  mw/te  in  Aainio  Pollione 
inventio,  8umma  diligentia^ctdeo  ut  quibusdam  etiam  nimia  videatuVy  et  contUii  el  animi 
$atis ;  a  nitore  et  iucunditate  Ciceronis  ita  longe  abest  ut  videri  poatit  aaeculo  prior.  See 
the  account  (exaggerated  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  speaker)  in  Tac.  dial.  21 
(above  n.  2),  cf.  25  {numeroaior  Asinius),  But  in  his  rhetorical  displays  he  was 
Horidior  aliquanto  (Sen.  contr.  4,  praef.  3)  than  in  his  judicial  speeches.  Specimens 
of  them  are  given  by  the  elder  Seneca;  a  collection  of  the  fragments  of  the 
judicial  speeches  in  Meter  1.1.  491.  Among  the  latter  the  later  ones  are  all  de- 
fensive speeches.  Pin.  NH.  praef.  31  cum  diceretur  Asinius  PoUio  orationes  in  eum 
rPlancum,  §  209,  8)  parare  quae  ah  ipso  aut  liberis  post  mortem  Planci  ederenlur  etc. 
The  accounts  of  his  style  and  his  opposition  to  Cicero  (Quint.  12,  1,  2)  would 
characterise  A.  P.  as  8«i  adherent  of  the  Atticists  (p.  245),  from  whom  he  is, 
however,  distinguished  by  Quint.  10,  2,  7. 

5.  Other  prose- works  by  Pollio.  As  a  philosophical  writer  (or  penman  ?  )  PoUio 
is  mentioned  by  Sen.  ep.  100,  9.  Asinius  PoUio  ad  Cassarem  I  ap.  Chabis.  GL.  1} 
181,  3.  Cf.  n.  6.  There  are  only  three  letters  extant  of  a.  711/43,  from  A.  P.  to 
Cicero,  Cic.  fam.  10,  31-33.  JHSchmalz,  d.  Sprachgebr.  des  A.  P.,  in  the  Festschr. 
z.  Karlsruher  Philol.-Vers.  1882,  76.  From  Chabis.  GL.  1,  84,  5,  Pbisc.  GL.  2, 
513,  7  and  others,  MHaupt,  op.  2,  67,  infers  the  existence  of  grammatical  works 
by  A.  P.  to  which  he  assigns  his  literary  and  aesthetic  opinions  (see  below  n.  6), 
also  Chabis.  GL.  1,  97,  11  Asinius  in  Valtrium  (i.e.  Catullus,  cf.  §  214,  7  ad  fin.). 
Against  this  see  Bebok,  op.  2,  751.    JSteup,  de  Prob.  71. 
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6.  PoUio  as  a  critic  Sbh.  contr.  4,  praef.  8  iUud  Hridum  eius  (of  A.  P.)  el 
asperum  et  ninUa  iratum  in  centendo  (so  OJahn  :  incendio  mo  in  the  MSS.,  ingenio  9uo 
Kiesslinq)  iudieium  <ideo  c€89abat  (in  the  declamations  of  A.  P.)  ut  in  muUit  iUi 
venia  opu$  eaaet  quae  oft  ipto  vix  impetrttbcUur  (cf.  Plim.  NH.  86,  88  A»inius  Pcilio 
fuit  aerie  vehementiae).  Some  sharp  criticisms  on  rhetoricians  by  As.  in  Sen.  rhet. 
836  ed.  KiBssL.  p.  582»>,  As  his  judgment  on  Cicero  (§  176, 1)  was  no  doubt  de- 
rived from  the  historiae,  so  the  one  on  Caesar^s  commentaries  (Suit.  Inl.  56 ;  S3e 
§  196,  1)  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source ;  the  censure  of  Cicero  (Sbn. 
suas.  6, 15)  is  from  a  speech  (Sen.  LI.)  and  perhaps  also  the  one  on  an  expression  of 
Labienus  (Quiht.  9,  8, 18,  cf.  ib.  4, 1,  11).  Besides  this,  see  Subt.  gramm.  10  Aeiniue 
PoUio  in  libro  quo  SaUuetii  scripta  reprehendit  (cf.  §  206,  5).  This  *  liber  ^  was 
possibly  in  the  form  of  letters,  cf.  Gell.  10,  26, 1  Aeinio  PoUioni  in  quadam  epietola 
quam^  ad  Planeum  (n.  4)  ecripeit  .  .  .  dignum  nota  vieum  eet  quod  (Salluetiue)  in 
primo  historiarum  etc.  Cf .  n.  5.  This  *  liber '  may  have  contained  also  his  criticism 
on  Cicero's  style  (Quint.  12, 1,  22)  and  his  censure  of  the  Paduan  smack  of  Livy^s 
diction  (Quint.  1,  5,  56.  8, 1,  8),  perhaps  the  rejoinder  to  a  remark  of  Livy  de 
oratoribue  qui  verba  antiqua  et  eordida  conaedaniur  et  artUionia  cbeeuritatem  eeveri- 
tatem  putant  (Sen.  contr.  9,  25,  26). — In  general  see  JBTuorbecke,  de  C.  A.  P.,  Leid. 
1820.  Dbumann,  GE.  2,  2.  FJacob,  A.  P.,  Ltlb.  1852.  OHendecourt,  de  vita, 
gestis  et  scriptis  A.  P.,  LOwen  1858.  Teuffel,  PBE.  1*,  1859.  BLuzzato,  ricerche 
storiche  su  C.  Asin.  Poll.,  Padua  1867.  FAAulard,  de  Asin.  PolL  vita  et  scriptis. 
Par.  1877.  HPbtbr,  JJ.  119,  420.  JHSchxalz,  Sprachgebr.  des  Asin.  Poll. 
Munich*  1890.    See  addenda  to  §  197,  7. 

222.  M.  Valerius  Messalla  (a.  690/64  B.C.-761/8  a.d.)  served 
Octavianus  with  fidelity  and  sincerity,  but  without  debasing 
himself.  As  an  orator  he  was  on  a  level  with  Pollio,  but  there 
was  somewhat  of  hauteur  and  affectation  about  him,  and  he 
showed  the  jealous  pride  of  a  member  of  the  old  nobility.  He 
subsequently  busied  himself  with  antiquarian  and  grammatical 
investigations  e.g.  concerning  phonetics,  and  here  he  conde- 
scended to  minute  philological  details.  In  his  younger  days  he 
strongly  felt  the  tendency  of  his  time  in  admiring  Greek  litera- 
ture; he  translated  Greek,  and  himself  wrote  in  Greek  both  in 
verse  and  prose  (memoirs). 

1.  M.  Valerias  M.  f.  (of  the  consul  698/61 ;  s.%  §  171, 12.  BBobghbsi,  op.  1, 
407,  MoMMSBK,  ephem.  epigr.  8,  4)  Messalla  Corvinus.  Hibbonyii.  ad  a.  Abr. 
1958=695/59  Meaeala  Corvinus  orator  nascitur  et  T,  Liviue  Patavinue  ecriptor 
hietoricue;  and  ad  a.  Abr.  2027=764/11  a.d.  Meeeala  Corvinus  ante  hiennium  quam 
moreretur  ita  memoriam  (cf.  Plik.  NH.  7,  90}  etc  sensum  amisit  ut  vix  pauca  verba 
coniungeretf  et  ad  extremum  .  .  .  inedia  se  confecit^  anno  aetatia  LXXII  (Fre- 
herianus  LXXVII),  The  date  of  his  death  (a.d.  11)  is  certainly  wrong,  as  Ovid, 
who  was  exiled  in  Dec.  761/8  a.d.,  was  still  at  Borne  when  Messalla  died  (Ovid. 
Pont.  1,  7,  27-80) :  whence  it  is  evident  that  Messalla  must  have  died  not  later  than 
761 /8L  Supposing  him  to  have  been  72  years  old,  he  must  have  been  born  a. 
689/65  or  690/64,  and  must  have  been  of  the  same  age  as  Cicero^s  son  (Cic.  Att.  1,  2, 
1),  together  with  whom  (and  Horace,  bom  end  of  689/65)  Measalla  studied  at 
Athens  (a.  709/45  sq.).  Messalla  was  appointed  consul  1  Jan.  728/31,  Cicero  on  the 
lies  of  September  724/80).  KNipfsbdby,  op.  289.  BBobghebi,  op.  1, 406.  HSchuus,  de 
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Val.  Mess,  aetate,  Stettin  1886,  is  of  opinion  that  in  giving  the  date  of  Messalla^s 
birth  (cf.  §  143,  1)  Hieronymus  erred  owing  to  a  confusion  of  two  pairs  of  consuls, 
yiz.  Caesare  et  Figulo  (coss.  690/64)  and  Caesare  et  Bibulo  (cosa.  695/59).  The  state- 
ment in  Tac.  dial.  17  Corvinus  in  medium  usque  Auguati  principatum  .  .  . 
duravitj  is  no  doubt  erroneous:  see  Nipperdey  1.1.  297.  After  the  defeat* at 
Philippi  (a.  712/42)  he  went  over  to  Antony,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  his 
revels  (Plin.  NH,  83,  50.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  129,  7  Messala  contra  Antonii  liUeroM ;  ib. 
104,  18  M,  MesscUa  de  Antonii  statuis)  and  made  his  peace  with  Octavianus  (App. 
b.  c.  4,  88),  who  received  him  with  open  arms  and  (a.  718/86  sqq.)  employed  him  in 
several  affairs;  a.  723/31  he  was  even  appointed  consul  in  the  place  of  Antony. 
Messalla  henceforth  remained  faithful  to  Octavianus,  without,  however,  betraying 
his  former  friends  and  principles  (cf.  Plut,  Brut.  58).  Uepl  "Ajctiov  wavapxM^^ 
(App.  b.  c.  4,  38).  His  victory  on  the  Atax  (§  212,  1)  over  the  Aquitanians  on  his 
birthday  (Tib,  1,  7)  and  his  triumph  (ex  Gallia,  a.  d.  VII  Kal.  Oct.)  727/27. 
HiERON.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1991=728/26 :  Mesaala  Corvinus  primus  praefectus  urbis 
/actus  sexto  die  magistratu  se  abdicavit^  indvUem  potestatem  esse  contestant ;  cf .  Tag. 
ann.  6,  11.  Nipperdey  op.  283.  Curator  aquarum  a.  743/11,  Front,  aq.  99  cf.  102. 
A.  752/2  he  moved  that  Augustus  should  receive  the  title  of  pater  patriae  (Suet. 
Aug.  58). 

2.  As  early  as  711/43  Cicero  ad  Brut.  1,  15,  1  writes  of  Messalla:  cave  putes 
prohitate^  constantia^  cura^  studio  reip,  quidquam  illi  esse  simile ;  ut  doquentiaj  qua 
mirahUiter  excellit,  vix  in  eo  locum  ad  laudandum  Jiabere  videatur.  quamquam  in 
Jiac  ipsa  sapientia  plus  apparet :  ita  gravi  iudicio  multaque  arte  se  exercuit  in 
verissimo  genere  dicendi,  tanta  autem  industria  est  tantumque  evigilat  in  studio  ut 
non  maxima  ingenio  .  .  .  gratia  habenda  videcUur.  The  expression  verissimum 
gentis  dicendi  shows  that  Messalla  had  not  joined  the  New  Attic  School,  but 
followed  the  manner  of  Cicero.  Cf.  Tac.  dial.  18  Cicerone  mitior  Corvinus  et  dulcior 
et  in  verbis  magis  dabvraius.  Quint.  10,  1,  113  Messala  nitidus  (cf.  1,  7,  85)  el 
c^ndidus  el  quodammodo  praeferens  in  dicendo  nobiliteUem  suam^  viribus  minor,  Sbn. 
controv.  2,  12,  8  fuU  Messal^i  exactissimi  ingenii  quidem  in  omni  studiorum  parte ^ 
latini  utique  sernionis  observator  diligentissivius.  In  Sen.  apocoloc.  10,  2  he  is  called 
duertissimus  vir.  Slet.  Tib.  70  in  oratione  latina  secutus  est  Corvinum  Messalam, 
quern  seneni  addescens  observarat.  Messala  orator  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Plin. 
NH. :  7, 1M3.  10,  52  and  elsewhere.  On  Messala's  introductions  see  Quint.  4,  1,  8 
and  Tac.  dial.  20  ad  iiiit.  His  speech  against  Aufidia  (defended  by  Ser.  Sulpicius, 
t  711,  see  §  174,  3)  was  known  to  Quintilian  (10,  1,  22).  See  further  Mjeyek, 
orator,  fragm.  2  510.    OGruppe,  quaest.  Ann.  (1873)  35. 

3.  Quint.  10,  5,  2  vertere  graeca  in  latinum  veferes  nostri  oratores  optimum 
iudicabant  .  ,  .  id  Messalae  pfacuitj  multaeque  sunt  ab  eo  scriptae  ad  hunc  modum 
orationes,  adeo  ut  eftavi  cum  ilia  Hyperidis  pro  Phryne  difficillima  Romanis  subtili- 
tate  contenderet.  Hor.  c.  3,  21,  9  socraticis  madet  sermonibus.  He  wrote  bucolic 
IKjf^nis  in  Greek  and,  as  it  seems,  in  the  allegorical  manner  of  Vergil's  Bucolics  : 
the  author  of  catal.  Verg.  9,  (11;  cf.  §  230,  5  n.  1)  lauds  them  to  the  skies.  On 
act^ount  of  these  or  of  other  poems  Pliny  ep.  5,  3,  5  (above  §  31,  1)  places  him 
among  the  erotic  poets.  The  existence  of  Memoirs  by  Messalla  (perhaps  in  Greek) 
concerning  the  battle  of  Philippi  etc.  may  be  inferred  from  Plut.  Brut.  40.  42.  45, 
and  Appian  also  seems  to  have  used  them  (cf.  e.  g.  b.  c.  4,  38. 121).  Sukt.  Aug.  74 
Valerius  Messala  tradit  etc.  Plin.  NH.  38,  50  Messala  orator  prodidit  etc.  Tac. 
ann.  4,  3i.  Pliny  NH.  in  the  ind.  auct.  of  b.  9  (ex  .  .  .  Messaln  Corvino),  88  (ex 
Corvino).  35  (ex  Messala  oratore). — Plin.  NH.  35,  8  cxtat  Messalae  oratoris  indignatio, 
quae  proliibuit  inseri  genti  suae  Laevinorum  alienam  imaginevu — Disquisitions  in 
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epistolary  form :  Suet,  gramm.  4  eosdem  liUeratorea  f?ociUUos  Messala  Corvinus  in 
quadam  epistula  oslendU,  Quint.  1,  7^  85  ideo  minus  Meaacda  nitidus  quia  quosdam 
lotos  libelloa  non  verbis  modo  singulis  sed  etiam  litieris  dedit  f  cf .  ib.  23  Messala  in 
libro  de  S  liltera,  9,  4,  88  quae  fuii  causa  et  Servio  .  .  .  suhtrahendae  8  liUerae 
(at  the  end  of  a  word,  when  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant),  quod  repre- 
hendit  Luranius  ( Veranius  Berok,  cf .  §  199,  4),  Messala  defendit,  Cf.  ib.  1,  5, 15. 
BSchOll  (leg.  XII  tab.  p.  86)  supposes  this  treatise  rather  to  refer  to  Messala  the 
augur  (§  199,  2). 

4.  Poems  in  honour  of  Messalla :  Tib.  1,  7  and  others ;  a  panegyric  in  Tib.  4,  1 
(see  §  245,  8).  Elegia  ad  Messalam  §  280,  5,  n.  1.— In  general  see  the  treatises  by 
CvHall,  Amsterd.  1&20  II.  LWiese,  Berl.  1829.  JMJValeton,  GrOningen  1874. 
LFoNTAiNE,  Versailles  1878.  Cf.  also  EBIhrens,  tibull.  Bl&tter  (Jena  1876)  49.— 
The  treatise  de  progenie  Angusti  Caesaris,  which  bears  the  name  of  Messalla, 
is  a  production  of  the  15th  cent.,  last  edited  by  CHTzschucke,  Lps.  1798,  and 
KMecenate,  Borne  1820.  Cf.  HJordan,  Herm.  8,  426  and  esp.  CFWeber  (and 
JCaesab)  de  Mess,  libello  de  pr.  A.,  Marb.  1873.  74  II. 

n.  Poets. 

223.  ^he  earliest  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  period  is  L. 
Varius  Eufus  (c.  680/74-740/14),  an  admirer  of  Caesar,  then  of 
Octavianus,  on  both  of  whom  he  composed  epic  poems :  but  his 
celebrity  was  chiefly  obtained  by  his  tragedy  of  Thyestes  (a. 
726/29),  and  by  his  friendship  with  Vergil  and  Horace,  especially 
by  editing  the  former's  Aeneid.  Of  about  the  same  age  with 
him,  and  also  a  friend  of  Vergil,  was  Aemilius  Macer  of  Verona 
(t  738/16),  the  author  of  didactic  poems  in  the  manner  of 
Nicander,  Ornithogonia,  Theriaca  and  probably  also  on  a  botanical 
subject  (de  herbis). 

1.  That  Varius  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  Helvius  Ciuna  (§  213,  2)  and 
certainly  older  than  Vergil,  appears  from  Verg.  eel.  9,  35  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor 
nee  dicere  Cinna  digna.  An  epic  poem  on  Caesar,  de  morte,  specimens  of  which 
(12  hexameters)  are  given  by  Mack.  6, 1,  89.  6,  2, 19.  FPE.  337.  Hence  Hor.  sat. 
1,  10,  bl  forte  epos  acer  ut  nemo  Varius  duett.  An  epic  poem  by  Varius  in  praise  ot 
the  deeds  of  Agrippa  (and  Octavianus)  is  meant  by  Hor.  c.  1,  6,  1-4,  and  this  hope 
was  fulfilled  according  to  Porputbio  on  Hor.  ep.  1, 16,  25  versus  *  Tene  magis  etc.^ 
.  .  .  sunt  notissimo  ex  panegyrico  Augusti ;  Acron  ib. :  haec  enim  Varius  de 
Augusto  scripserat.  As  an  epic  poet  he  is  mentioned  together  with  Vergil  by  Hor. 
ep.  2,  3,  55.  Perhaps  he  also  wrote  elegies ;  Porph.  on  Hor.  c.  1,  6, 1  fuit  L.  Varius 
et  ipse  carviinis  et  tragoediarum  (but  only  his  Thyestes  is  known)  el  degorum  (or 
elegiarum)  auctor^  Vergilii  contubemalis.  As  a  tragic  poet  he  is  mentioned  by 
Mart.  8, 18,  7.    When  Horace  wrote  ep.  2, 1,  247  (c  a.  742/12)  Varius  was  dead. 

2.  A  scholion  in  the  Paris.  7530  s.  VIII  states  (after  the  heading  Incipit 
Thuestes  Varii)  Lucius  Varius  cognomenlo  Bufus  Thyesten  tragoediam  magna  cura 
absolutam  post  acliacam  victoriam  Augusti  ludis  eius  (a.  725/29  cf.  Dio  51,  19.  21)  in 
scaena  edidit.  pro  qua  fabula  sestertium  deciens  (as  a  donation  from  the  Emperor) 
accepit,  FWSchksidewin,  BhM.  1,  106.  2,  688.  A  quotation  from  it  in  Quint.  8, 
8,  45.     Two  anapaestic  fragments  without  mention  of  the  play  in  Bibbbck,  trag.  * 
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2s29.   QuiVT.  10, 1,  96  Varii  7%ue8te$  cuiUbet  ffraeoarum  eomparari  polesL  Tac.  dial. 

12  nee  uUus  Annii  aut  Me§9alae  Itber  tan  iUuHris  ett  quam  Medea  Ovidii  out  Varii 

ThyeaUe,     Philabotb.  on  Yerg.  eol.  8, 10  Foriiim,  cuiue  exttat  Tkyeeiee  tragoedia^ 
omnilms  tragicie  praeferenda,    Wklcker,  Trag.  8  (1841),  1426. 

8.  His  relations  to  AugnBtns  (Hor.  ep,  2, 1,  245;  he  is  probably  also  meant  by 
QciKT.  6,  8,  78  L.  Vareua  [so  in  the  M88.]  Epieurius,  Ccieearit.  i.e.  of  Angnstos— 
amicua,  §  51, 1),  Maecenas  (paneg.  in  Pis.  288  Meteeenae  tragico  qtuUientem,  jmtpiia 
geatu  evexit  Varium ;  cf.  Mart.  8,  56,  21.  12,  4, 1),  Horace  (whom  Yarins  introdnoed 
to  Maecenas,  Hob.  sat.  1,  6,  55 ;  cf .  1,  5,  40.  98.  1,  9,  28.  1, 10,  81.  2,  8,  21.  68) 
and  Yergil.  A  follower  of  the  Epicurean  Philodemos:  AKCbtb,  BhM.  45,  172. 
For  his  edition  of  the  Aeneid  see  §  228, 2.  A  work  on  Yergil,  Quint.  10,  8,  8 
VergUium,  poaicianmoe  die  compoeuitee  vemu  audor  e$t  Varhu,  Cf .  Gsll.  17, 10,  2 
amici  famUiareaque  P.  Vergilii  in  iia  quae  de  ingenio  moribueque  eiu$  memcriae 
tradiderunL — On  the  tragedy  of  Tereus  (the  Progne  of  Gbbo.  Cobbabius,  Yen.  1558), 
falsely  ascribed  to  Yarius,  see  Weichbbt,  de  L.  Yario  118. — AWeichbbt,  de  L.  Yarii 
et  Cassi  Parmensis  vita  et  carminibus,  Grimma  1886.  BUngbb,  de  Yalgii  Kofi 
poematis  (Hal.  1848)  p.  296 ;  L.  Yarii  de  morte  eclogae  reliquiae,  Halle  1870.    78  U. 

4.  HiEBONTM.  on  Ens.  Chron.  a.  Abr.  2001  (in  the  cod.  Bern.  2002)=788/16 
Aemiliue  Macer  Venmentia  poeta  in  Aaia  moriiur.  Bebv.  Yerg.  eel.  5, 1  Mopaua 
(intdlegiiur)  AemUiua  Macer  Veronenaia  poeta,  amicua  Vergilii,  Ovid,  trist.  4, 10, 
48  aetepe  auaa  volmcrea  legit  mihi  grandior  aevo  quaeqne  neoet  aerpena,  quae  iuvei  herha 
Macer,  Gatok.  dist.  2,  praef . :  quodai  mage  noaae  lahoraa  Jierharum  vt ret ,  Macer  haec 
tibi  carmina  dieit,  Qutmt.  10, 1,  87  Macer  et  Lucretiua  legendi  quidem,  aed  non  ut 
phraain  ,  .  .  faciant ;  degantea  in  aua  quiaque  maleria,  aed  aUer  (Macer)  humUiay 
alter  difficUia,  ib.  56  Nicandrum  fruatra  aeeuti  Maeer  atque  Vergiliua  (cf.  §  241, 1 
ad  fin.)  ?  12,  11,  27  nequepoat  Lucretium  ac  Macrum  Vergiliua,  6,  8^  96  Ovidiua  ex 
tetraatichon  Maori  carmine  librum  in  maloa  poetaa  compoauU  (but  cf .  §  252, 8).  Tib. 
2,  6, 1.    Mahil.  astr.  2,  48. 

5.  A  hexameter  from  Macer  Aemiliua  omithogoniaa  aecundo  quoted  in  Diomed. 
GL.  1,  874,  21 ;  cf.  Non.  220,  18  Liciniua  Macer  in  ornithog&nia.  518,  25  Aemiliua 
Macer  in  omithogoniaa  lihro  I.  Isidob.  orig.  12,  7,  19.  Schol.  Bebn.  Lucan.  9,  701 
aerpentum  nomina  aut  a  Macro  aumpait  de  lihria  theriacon  {nam  duoa  edidit)  aut  etc. 
Chabis.  GL.  1,  81,  18  Macer  theriacon;  cf.  Isidob.  orig.  12,  4,  24.  BUnoeb,  PhiL  47, 
555.  Other  quotations  of  a  more  vague  character  ap.  Sebv.  Aen.  1,  485.  Schol. 
Bebn.  georg.  2,  160.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  65,  7.  107,  4.  113,  11. 14,  also  72, 17.  100,  88; 
the  two  passages  last  cited  and  de  dub.  nom.  GL.  5,  576,  5?)  seem  to  be  from  his 
work  on  botany  (Ungbr  p.  11).  The  fragments  in  FPB.  845.  Macer  de  herbia  was 
perhaps  still  known  early  in  the  Middle  Ages :  BXhbens,  PLM.  8, 104.  The  work 
set  down  by  Beckeb,  cataL  bibl.  antiq.74,  no.  82  as  JVucer  de  herbia  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  convent  library  at  Blaubeuren  s.  Xl/Xll  must  be  the  so-called  Macer 
Floridus  de  viribua  herbarum  (see  below) ;  cf.  also  Beckeb  1.1. 117, 481  liber  Maori  de 
virtutibua  herbarum.  Pliny  NH.  mentions  Macer  as  one  of  his  authorities  on  b.  9. 
10.  11.  17,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  (Unoeb  p.  16)  that  also  in  b.  19.  21.  22. 
28.  29.  82,  where  the  list  of  authorities  mentions  Licinius  Macer  in  reference  to 
a  similar  subject,  we  have  the  same  confusion  of  names  as  in  Non.  220,  18  and 
DioMED.  GL.  1,  869, 15  (above  §  156,  6).— For  Macer  in  general  see  Bboukhusius 
on  Tib.  2,  6.  p.  274.  Mafitei,  Yerona  illustr.  8,  2,  41.  BUnoeh,  de  Macro  Nicandri 
imitatore,  Friedl.  1845. — The  name  of  Macer  Floridus  or  (Aemilius)  Macer  is 
erroneously  given  to  the  composition  (in  hexameters)  of  a  certain  French  phy- 
sician Odo  Magdunensis  (of  Meun-sur-Loire)  de  viribus  herbarum.  X ;  see  AEbkkt, 
Lit.  d.  MA.  8,  851.    YBose,  Hermes  8,  68. 
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224.  P.  Vergilius  Maro  was  bom  at  Andes  near  Mantua  on 
Oct.  IB,  684/70,  in  modest  circumstances,  but  received  a  careful 
education.  When,  a.  713/41  and  714/40,  his  paternal  estate  had 
repeatedly  been  granted  to  veteran  soldiers  of  Octavianus,  the 
intercession  of  influential  firiends  eflfected  either  restitution  or 
indemnification.  After  that  time,  Vergil  lived  partly  at  Rome, 
partly  in  Campania  (at  Naples),  in  many  ways  impeded  by  his 
weak  health,  but  gradually  becoming  possessed  of  comfortable, 
means.  After  the  completion  and  publication  of  his  Bucolica 
(713/41-716/39)  and  Georgica  (717/37-724/30),  and  when  the 
Aeneid  was  already  far  advanced  (he  began  it  726/29),  Vergil 
wished  to  go  to  Athens  and  Asia  for  the  further  elaboration  of 
his  work,  but  at  Athens  he  was  persuaded  by  Augustus  to  return, 
and  soon  afterwards  fell  ill  and  died  at  Brundisium,  Sept.  21, 
736/19,  shortly  before  the  close  of  his  fifty-first  year. 

L  Sources,  a)  Vita  Yergilii  de oommentario  Valeri  Probi  sublata,  in  HKeil, 
M.  Valerii  Probi  comm.  (Halle  1848)  p.  1  and  in  BsurFSBSCHEiD's  Suetonius  p.  42 
cf.  p.  898.  OJahn^s  Persius  p.  cxli.  This  is  a  carelessly  made  abstract,  but 
keeps  free  from  fabulous  fictions ;  ABissx,  de  commentario  Vergil.  Probi  p.  24. 
BiBBscK,  JJ.  87,  851. — b)  Donatus^  vita  Yergilii  ap.  Bkiffxbschbid  1.1.  p.  54 
and  HHageh  suppL  vol.  4,  784 ;  various  readings  from  a  Paris  MS.  in  EWOlfflim, 
Phil.  24, 158.  It  is  prefixed  to  Aelius  Donatus^  commentary  on  Vergil  (§  409,  4), 
and  is  mostly  derived,  as  is  shown  by  diction  and  style,  from  Suetonius  de  viris 
illuatribus,  who  himself  owed  most  to  the  conscientious  Asconius  (§  295,  2),  who 
Was  in  his  turn  indebted  to  the  works  of  L.  Varius  (§  228,  8)  and  C.  Melissus 
(n.  4) ;  it  contains  much  valuable  information,  but  is  interpolated  with  additions 
from  the  commentary  of  Servius,  especially  several  nonsensical  fictions  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  which  in  the  later  MSS.  are  added  to  the  original  text.  Cf. 
BBirFXRscHxiD  1.1. 899.  Haoeh  1.1. 676.  JWBbck,  JJ.  188,  502.  The  metrical  work 
of  Phocas  is  entirely  dependent  on  Donatus^  vita :  see  §  472,  4.— c)  Hikbontmus  on 
Euseb.  Chion.  ad  a.  Abr.  194a  1959. 1964. 1999  (or  to  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing). Also  from  Suetonius.— d)  The  vita  bearing  the  name  of  Servius  (prefixed 
to  his  commentary  on  the  Aeneid),  but  which  is  not  the  genuine  life  mentioned  by 
Servius  in  his  introduction  to  the  BuooUcs  p.  8,  25. 29  Thilo;  see  Bxiffbbschbid 
l.L  899.  OBiBBBCK  in  his  edition  of  the  text  of  Vergil  p.  vii. — Finally  we  possess 
a  vita  of  slight  value  in  some  MSS.  of  Vergil,  e.g.  two  Bernese,  a  Monacends  and 
a  Beginensis ;  see  Bbipfebschxid  LI.  52.  Hagen  IJ.  745.  A  vita  (without  value) 
from  a  MS.  at  St.  Paul  in  Oarinthia  s.  VUI  MPetschexig,  Wien.  Stud.  4,  16a— 
HNbttleship,  ancient  lives  of  Vergil :  with  an  essay  on  the  poems  of  V.,  Lond.  1879. 

2.  Name.  The  inscriptions  of  the  Bepublic  and  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  are  in  favour  of  VergiliuB  (not  Virgiliua)^  so  also  the  older  MSS.,  e.g. 
the  Medioean,  and  the  Greeks  also  write  almost  invariably  BtpyCKiot  or  O0€pyl\i9s. 
The  earliest  dated  instance  of  the  spelling  VirgUius  is  saec.  V  a.d.  (see  §  489, 1). 
In  the  Middle  Ages,  from  about  saeo.  IX,  the  spelling  Virg.  began  to  be  favoured, 
chiefly  because  of  fictitious  derivations  of  the  name  (from  virgo  or  virga),  and  in 
the  14^  and  15th  centuries  this  became  quite  victorious.    But  ev«n  then  Angehis 
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Politianus  proved  it  to  be  an  error.  It  has  been  defended  by  FSchultz,  orthogr. 
quaestt.  (Paderb.  1855)  p.  42.  JOberdick,  Studd.  z.  lat.  Orthogr.,  MOnst.  1879, 18; 
WschrfKlPh.  1889,  348.  On  the  other  side  see  EHCbner,  JJ.  77,  860.  HHaokk, 
ib.  95,  608.  ThCrkizehach,  ib.  97,  p.  294.  FRitschl,  op.  2,  779.  Cf.  ThBerok, 
Phil.  28,  441.  JPoHL,  in  the  Progr.  of  Linz  am  Bhein  1871, 14,  But  in  Oerman 
(and  correspondingly  in  Eng.  Fr.  Ital.  etc.)  the  poet  is  called  *  Virgil.' 

8.  For  the  data  as  to  the  life  of  Vergil  see  esp.  Bibbeck  in  his  edition  of  the 
text  fBibl.  Teubn.  Lps.  1867)  p.  viii,  cf.  also  GThilo  introd.  to  his  ed.  Vergil's 
mother  was  called  Magia  Polla.  His  father  was  meroennarius  or  £lgulus  and  by 
his  exertions  gradually  made  a  small  fortune.  The  poet  received  his  instruction 
at  Cremona,  after  696/58.  After  the  assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  (15  Oct. 
099/55,  §  203, 1)  he  went  to  Milan,  and  in  701/58  to  Borne,  where  he  studuU  apud 
JSpidium  oratorem  (§  211,  4)  cum  Cauare  Augusto  (vita  Bern.),  though  he  pleaded 
only  once.  He  engaged  all  the  more  zealously  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  which 
he  and  (Alfenus)  Varus  (§  208, 8)  attended  the  Epicurean  Siro  (Zefpow,  MHaupt,  op, 
8, 884  and  Madvio  on  Cic.  fin.  *  p.  886) ;  he  likewise  studied  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  also  medicine.  May  he  have  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Taren- 
tum  ?  ?  Prop.  8,  84,  67.  EHetdenreich  in  the  commentatt.  philol.  semin.  Lips. 
(1874),  20.  It  is  not  known  when  he  returned  to  his  native  place.  A.  718/41  the 
allotments  of  agri  were  extended  from  Cremona  to  the  neighbouring  territoiy  of 
Mantua  by  the  lipdtator  Octavius  Musa,  and  VergiFs  paternal  estate  was  assigned 
to  a  centurio  called  Arrius.  Asinius  PoUio  and  Cornelius  Oallus  interceded  with 
Octavianus.  At  the  end  of  the  Perusine  war,  Octavianus  replaced  Pollio  in  Oallia 
transpadana  by  Alfenus  Varus,  a  man  devoted  to  him,  who  indeed  promised  to 
protect  Vergil,  but  did  not  prevent  the  primipilaris  Milienus  Toro  from  possessing 
himself  of  his  paternal  estate,  on  which  occasion  Vergil  was  nearly  killed  by  a 
certain  Clodius.  Vergil  and  his  father  then  fled  to  an  estate  formerly  belonging 
to  Siro  (Catal.  10).  Cornelius  (Gallus)  and  (Aemilius?)  Macer  advised  him  to  go 
to  Bome,  where  the  poet,  who  had  meanwhile  become  known  through  his  Buoolics, 
was  indemnified  through  Maecenas'  intercession,  perhaps  in  Campania  (estate 
near  Nola,  Gell.  6,  20,  1).  At  the  end  of  715/39  Vergil  was  already  so  familiar 
with  Maecenas  that  he  could  introduce  Horace  into  his  circle.  A.  717/37  both 
met  on  the  Iter  Brundisinum,  Hor.  sat.  1,  5,  40.  Horace  addressed  to  Vergil  c,  1, 
3  (a  irpoirinirriKhv  for  an  Athenian  journey  of  Vergil's,  not  for  the  last),  1,  24. 
4,  12  ?  Cf.  BCcHELER,  coniectanea,  Bonn  1878,  14.  EWOlfflin,  Phil.  89,  867. 
— The  rest  of  Vergil's  life  is  not  remarkable  for  any  events  of  public  interest. 
DoNAT.  vita  35  (51)  dum  Megara  .  .  ,  ferverUisitimo  sole  cognoscit  languarem 
nactus  est  eumque  non  intermissa  navigaliane  (from  Greece  to  Italy)  auxit  ita  ut 
aegrior  aliquanio  Brundisium  appeUeret^  uhi  diehus  paucis  cbiit^  XI  Kal.  Oct,  C.  Sentio 
Q.  Lucretio  coss.  Cf .  Hieron.  ad  a.  2000.  Ossa  eius  Neapciim  translata  sunt.  A  life  of 
52  years  is  assigned  to  him  by  Donatus  and  the  vita  in  HHaqen,  JJ.  Suppl.  4,  745 ; 
also  AL.  560.  566.  (PLM.4, 129. 130).— The  plot  of  land  on  which  Vergil's  grave  was 
situated  l)ecame  subsequently  the  property  of  Silius  Italicus  (§  231, 12  1.  9.  320,  1 ; 
cf.  Mart.  11,  48.  49).     ECocchia,  la  tomba  di  Virg.,  Turin  1888. 

4.  Personal  appearance.  Donatus'  vita  8  (19)  corpore  et  statura  fuii 
gratidij  aquilo  colore^  facie  rusticana^  varia  valetudine,  nam  plerumque  a  stomacho 
(Hor.  sat.  1,  5,  49)  H  a  faucibus  ac  dclore  capitis  laborabaty  sanguinem  etiam  aaepe 
reiecit.  His  portrait  as  a  frontispiece  to  his  works :  Mart.  14, 186  Ipsius  et  vultus 
jyrima  taheUa  gerit.  We  do  not  possess  any  trustworthy  portraits  of  the  poet.  Cf. 
Bernoulli,  rom.  Ikonogr.  1,  246.  DComparetti,  Virgilio  1, 184.  Portrait  on  the 
mosaic  at  Treves,  representing  the  Muses  (Arch.  Ges.  Berlin,  Sitz.  9.  Dec  1888). 
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DoNATua'  vita  16  (27)  in  sermane  tardiasimum  ac  paene  indocto  aimiUm  eum  /uu/»e 
Mefi»»u9  trctdidit,  ib.  28  (48)  pronutUiabat  autem  (his  compoeitioiis)  cum  ntavitate  turn 
leftociniit  miris. 

5.  Personal  circumstances.  Don atijb' \itBL  13  (2i)  posaedil  prope  centietia 
HtHtertium  ex  liberalitaiibus  amicorum  (Hob.  ep.  2,  1,  246  with  Schol.  Mart.  8,  56,  5. 
Srbv.  Aen.  6,  862)  habuitque  donium,  Itom€te  E»quiiiis  iuxta  hortoa  MaecenatianoSj 
guamquam  secettu  (Tag.  dial.  18)  Campaniae  SicUiaeque  plurimum  uteretur.  As 
Vergil  lived  very  moderately,  he  might  easily  leave  a  considerable  fortune. 
DoNATUs  37  (56)  heredcB  fecit  ex  dimidia  parte  Valerium  Proculum  fratrem  alio 
patre^  ex  quarta  Augustum^  ex  duodecima  Maecenatem,  ex  reliqua  (each  Vis)  ^' 
Vai'ium  et  Piotium  Tuccam.    Vergil  had  never  been  married. 

225.  Vergil  was  a  childlike,  innocent  and  amiable  character, 
tender,  sincere,  and  peaceful,  a  good  son  and  faithful  friend, 
honourable  and  high-minded,  full  of  devotion  both  to  persons 
and  ideal  interests,  but  not  competent  to  grapple  with  the  tasks 
and  difficulties  of  practical  life.  If  he  had  enemies  notwith- 
standing, they  were  not  personal  adversaries,  but  opponents  in 
regard  to  his  political  and  literary  position.  Something  similar 
to  his  personal  character  may  be  traced  in  his  works.  He  is 
most  successful  in  such  subjects  as  call  for  or  admit  of  a  genial 
treatment,  for  instance,  inanimate  nature,  his  native  country, 
family-ties,  or  love.  But,  weak  and  pliable  as  he  was,  and 
groping  for  his  themes  without  the  sure  instinct  of  genius,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  on  to  subjects  for  which  his  talent  was 
imperfectly  adapted.  He  collected  his  materials  for  these,  and 
studied  the  Greek  authors  with  the  pertinacity  of  a  scholar ;  he 
worked  up  his  design  and  polished  his  diction  deliberately  and 
exactingly  with  the  industry  of  a  miniature-painter,  and  he  did 
actually  obtain — in  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries  and  of 
the  following  centuries — the  highest  honours  both  for  epic  and 
didactic  poetry,  and  his  manner  and  style  became  for  a  long 
period  the  models  for  Itoman  poets. 

1.  See  for  the  details  of  the  above  characterisation  Teuffel,  PBE.  6,  2648. 

2.  His  character  as  a  man.  Horace  (sat.  1,  5,  54)  calls  Vergil  optimut  and  (ib. 
1,  5,  40)  anima  Candida.  See  Donatus^  vita,  e.g.  11  (22) :  et  ore  et  animo  tarn  probum 
constat  ut  NeapoLi  Uapdeplas  vulgo  appdlatuM  sit  ac  n  quando  Romae,  quo  rarissime 
conimeabcU,  viseretur  in  publico  sectantes  demonstrantesque  se  subterfugeret  in  proximum 
tectum.  There  is  nothing  iu  the  scandal  recorded  by  Donatus  9  (20)  on  his  love- 
afiair  with  his  favourite  slave  Alexander  (= Alexis  in  eel.  2.  Mart.  5,  16,  2,  on 
which  see  Friedl&nder)  and  with  Kebes,  as  well  as  with  Plotia  Hieria,  an  amica  of 
L.  Varius  (HHagen  in  Bibbbck^s  prolegg.  p.  vi,  who  might  also  have  quoted  the 
Greek  name  as  evidence;  see  also  EWOlfflin,  Phil.  24,  154).  Ib.  12  (28)  bona 
cuiusdam  exulantis  offeretUe  Augusto  non  suHinuit  accipere. 
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8.  DoHAT.  48  (61)  oUrectaioret  Vergilio  numquam  de/uerunt.  As  such  be  men- 
tions Numitorius  with  his  Antibucolica  (§  226,  n.  1),  the  Aeneidomastix  of  Oaryilius 
Pictor  (Sbby.  eel.  2,  28  hunc  versum  male  distinguena  VergUiamaHix  vituperat)^ 
Herennius,  who  tantum  vitia  etitt,  Perellius  Faustus,  who  furta  (eiut)  contraxiL 
aunt  ei  Q,  Octavi  AvUi  6/ioion^wr  {homoeolhdeuUm  in  the  M8S.)  ocio  voluminoj  qtute 
quo§  et  unde  vertua  tranatiderU  eotUinenty  ib.  48-45  (61-68).  To  these  we  should  add 
Bavins  and  Mevios  (§  288,  2),  Anser  a  partisan  of  Antony  (very  doubtful,  see 
below  §  288,  8),  Gomificius  (§  209,  2  ad  fin.),  subsequently  Caligula  (Suet.  Gal.  84) 
and  others.  Echoes  of  these  hostile  criticisms  in  Macb.  sat.  1,  24^  6.  8, 1(^12  and 
especially  5,  8-16  on  supposed  furta  by  Vergil.  On  the  other  hand,  Asconius 
Pedianus  wrote  a  liber  oontra  obtrectatores  Vergilii,  Dohatus  46  (64).  Of.  Bib- 
bsck's  prolegomena  96  and  below  §  296,  2. 

4.  Hob,  sat.  1, 10,  45  moUe  aique  facdum  Vergilio  annuerunt  .  .  .  CavMnae., 
Descriptions  of  inanimate  nature  occur  in  the  eel.  and  g|eorg.,  aJso  Aen.  5,  218.  9, 
485. 11,  68;  of  a  semi-idyllic  character  are  also  Aen.  4,  808  sqq.  11,  456 ;  cf.  12,  478. 
He  describes  some  plants  in  a  strikingly  picturesque  manner,  EMetbb,  Gesch.  d. 
Botanik  1,  874.  His  patriotic  warmth  ge.  2,  186.  Aen.  6,  809.  842.  He  sym- 
pathises with  family  happiness  and  the  grief  of  a  mother  ge.  2,  528.  Aen.  6, 
680.  8, 408.  9,  288.  475 ;  cf .  also  the  pathetic  passage  on  Marcellus  at  the  end  of 
Aen.  6  (860).  The  whole  fourth  book  of  the  Aeneid  attests  Vergil's  sense  of  love, 
and  this  may  be  pronounced  the  most  successful  part  of  the  whole.  There  is 
hardly  a  trace  of  sarcasm  in  Vergil,  see  WHbbtzbebo  on  Aen.  12,  821.  But  cf . 
also  p.  445, 1.  27.  All  his  characters  bear  the  stamp  of  mild  humanity,  free  from 
harshness  and  ruggedness,  but  also  devoid  of  energy.  ECollilibux,  la  oouleur 
locale  dans  T^^de,  Par.  1881,  has  counted  in  Vergil  20  expressions  for  joy  and 
happiness  occurring  in  814  passages,  against  58  which  express  pain  and  sorrow, 
in  1071  passages! 

5.  QuiHT.  10,  8,  8  VergUium  pemciaaimoa  die  compoauiaae  veraua  etudar  eat  Variua 
(§  228,  8) ;  cf.  ib.  10,  1,  86  curtte  ei  diligerUiae  vel  ideo  in  Vergilio  plua  (than  in 
Homer)  eat  quod  ei  fuit  magia  laborandum  et  quantum  eniinentUma  vincimur  fortaaae 
aequalitate  penaamua  (but  this  veiy  aequalitaa^  if  there  is  nothing  to  interrupt  it, 
ends  by  becoming  monotonous).  Gkll.  17, 10,  2.  Donat.  vita  22  (88)  cf.  84  (49). 
To  the  G^eorgics  Vergil  devoted  at  least  7  years,  and  on  the  Aeneid  he  had  already 
bestowed  at  least  10  and  thought  of  devoting  to  it  another  triennium  oonlinuum 
(DoMATUB  85  =  51),  after  which  time  he  wished  to  leave  off  writing  and  to  devote 
himself  to  a  contemplative  life  (ut  rdiqua  vita  tantum  phUoaophiae  vacaret^  Donat. 
LI.).  Writing  poetry  was  to  him  a  labour,  the  end  of  which  he  longed  to  see. 
The  unpractical  scholar  often  betrays  himself  in  Vergil^s  poems,  e.g.  ge.  1,  281.  8, 
26.  4,  408,  PhWagker  in  Heyne's  ed.  4  p.  590.  WTIertzbehg  on  Aen.  8,  660.  70a 
726.  As  to  his  want  of  originality,  see  our  observations  on  each  of  his  poems  and 
the  collections  by  FUrsinus,  Virgilius  collatione  graeoorum  scriptorum  illustratus, 
Antv.  1568,  Leov,  1747.  FQEichhoff,  etudes  grecques  sur  Virgile,  Paris  1825  III. 
Also  WBiBBECK  in  his  brother^s  edition.  BWOhler,  Einfi.  des  Lucrez.  auf  die 
Dichter  der  august.  Zeit  I  (Virgil),  Greifsw.  1876. 

6.  In  his  political  views,  Vergil  was  a  thorough  Augpistan.  It  is  true,  he 
fondly  glances  back  at  Bome^s  gpreat  past  ( Vergiliua^  amantiaaimua  vetuatatia^  Quixr. 
1, 7, 18),  but  in  his  own  time  he  rejoices  above  all  at  the  restoration  of  peace  and  takes 
every  opportunity  of  praising  the  author  of  the  new  order.  Yet  he  has  been  spared 
the  charge  of  servility  which  has  been  brought  against  Horace  with  so  much  noise, 
perhaps  because  he  was  looked  upon  as  less  politicaUy  accountable.    Compared 
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with  Antony,  the  cause  of  Octavianns  appears  also  to  YergiL  (see  above  p.  4G8|  n.  1) 
to  be  the  national  cause,  Aen.  8,  685  sqq.  A  philosophical  theory  of  life  is 
nowhere  prominent ;  here  also  all  is  resolved  into  tender-heartedness.  See  how- 
ever  Aldenhoven,  Hber  den  virgilischen  Fatalismus,  Batezeb.  1850.  BDibtsch, 
theologumenon  Vergilianoram  particula,  Grimma  1858.  GBoissisb,  la  religion 
romaine  1  (Par.  1874),  250. 178. 

7.  Language,  metre  etc  (see  also  below  under  the  separate  works):  Indices 
verborum  by  NErtthbasus,  CBuakus  and  others  see  §  281,  10.  GAKoch  (and 
KEGeorges),  WOrterb.  zu  Verg.,  Hanov.  •  1885.  JBGreenouoh,  a  special  vocabu- 
lary to  Virg.,  Lond.  1888.  PhWaovsr,  quaestt.  Verg.  in  Heyne's  ed.  4,  p.  888. — 
EWotke,  alte  Pormen  bei  V.,  Wien.  Stud.  8, 181.  EvPeibtm aktel,  die  Deklin.  der 
griech.  Eigennamen  bei  Verg.,  Baden  1867.  ESibqel,  die  nom.  propria  (Greek 
forms)  in  der  Aen.,  Budweis  1887.  Petsrsboh  and  Uddoren,  de  syntaxi  Verg, 
quaestt.,  Upsala  1858.  PhSpitta,  quaestt.  Verg.  (on  the  use  of  the  plural  to 
designate  a  single  object  or  conception),  Gdtt.  1867.  FSass,  de  numero  plurali  (in 
Verg.),  Kiel  1873.  ESetss,  d.  Plur.  der  substant.  Abstr.  in  V.s  Aen.,  Iglau  1882. 
FAktoine,  de  casuum  syntaxi  vergil.,  Par.  1888.  CBahtz,  der  Accus.  bei  V.,  Diiren 
1871.  HDiTTEL,  der  Dativ  bei  V.,  Innsbruck  1878.  HKern,  z.  (Jebr.  d.  Abl.  b.  V., 
Schweinfurt  1881.  CSchCleb,  quaestt.  Verg.  (c  2 :  de  abl.  usu  V.),  Greifsw.  1888. 
WvSteltzer,  d.  Qehr,  des  Inf.  bei  Verg.,  Nordhausen  1875.  ChJInicke,  die  sog. 
Gr&cismen  im  Gebr.  des  Inf.  bei  Verg.,  Oberhollabrunn  1874.  FMaixner,  de 
infinitivi  usu  Verg.,  Leipz.  (Agram)  1877.  HKrause,  de  Verg.  usurpatione 
infinitivi,  Halle  1878.  EWeissenborv,  d.  Satz  u.  Periodenbau  in  V.s  Aen.,  Mtlhl* 
hausen  i/Th.  1879.  JLet,  Verg.  quaestt.  spec.  I :  de  temporum  usu  (that  is  on  the 
peculiar  use  of  the  praes.  hist,  and  perf.),  SaarbrUcken  1877;  ZfGW.  86,  111. 
Places,  de  re  in  compositis  in  Verg.  Aen.,  Budweis  1882.  MEIrapft,  z.  Wort- 
stellung  V.S,  Gkelar  1887.  PvBoltekstern,  d.  Wortstellung,  bes.  die  Stell.  d. 
Prftpp.  in  V.S  Aen.,  Bramb.  1880.  Cher  die  Wortsymmetrie  i.  d.  Aen.  JKvicala, 
neue  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Aen.  (1881)  274 ;  tlb.  d.  Alliteration  in  d.  Aen.  (with  great 
exaggerations),  ib.  298. — StSobieski,  Vergil  u.  Ovid  nach  ihren  Gleichnissen, 
Lemberg  1861.  ThEppelin,  die  Vergleichungen  V^,  Lahr  1862.  WHornbostel, 
die  Gleichnisse  bei  V.,  Batzeb.  1870.  Houben,  de  comparationibus  Verg.,  DUsseld. 
1876.  AKbondl,  quae  potiss.  V.  similitudinibus  illustraverit,  Prerau  1^8. 
GKoPETSCH,  de  comparatt.  Verg.,  Lyck  1879.  Gaspers,  de  comparatt.  Verg., 
Hagenau  1888.  Zimmermank,  Blfdba3rrGW.  1870,  221.  CGJacob,  de  epithetorum 
nonnullorum  ap.  Verg.  vi  et  natura,  Cologne  1829 ;  quaestt.  epicae,  Quedlinb.  1889. 
LCholevius,  epitheta  omantia  ap.  Verg.  et  posteriores  I,  KOnigsb.  1865.  LCnzneb, 
lib.  Personificationen  in  Ya  (jkd.,  GUtersloh  1876.  WHebtzbebo's  Aeneis  (Stuttg. 
1859)  p.  XIV  (on  V.'s  employment  of  hypallage,  metonymy  and  hendiadys). 
BBbaumOlleb,  Hb.  Tropen  u.  Figuren  in  V.s  Aen.,  Berl.  1877.  82  II.  ThLadewio, 
de  V.  verborum  novatore  I,  Neustrelitz  1869.  HLOwe,  de  elocutione  Verg.,  Grimma 
1878.  Of.  also  §  282,  6. — On  Vergil^s  great  care  in  polishing  his  lines,  see 
LMGller;  de  re  metr.  140. 188. 190.  '  Also  WGossrau,  de  hexam.  Verg.  in  his  ed. 
MWDrobisch,  Lpz.  SBer.  1866,  75.  1868,  18.  188.  1871,  1.  1872,  1.  1873,  7. 
CScHAPER,  de  georg.  a  Verg.  emend.  89.  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  89.  JWClough, 
the  hexameter  of  V.,  Boston  1880.  PKleinecke,  de  penthem.  et  hephthemimere 
caesuris  a  Verg.  (esp.  in  eel.  et  georg.)  usurpatis,  Halle  1882.  J  Walser,  ZfoG.  88, 
1  (caes.  K,  rplr,  rpox-)*  IDraheim,  de  Verg,  arte  rhythmica,  J  J.  129,  70.  ThFrah- 
ZEE,  d.  Untersch.  des  Hex.  b.  V.,  u.  Hor.,  Crefeld  1881.  EAlbrecht,  wiederholte 
Verse  u.  Versteile  b.  V.,  Herm.  16,  898  (with  addenda,  ZfGW.  86,  Jah^ber. 
248). 
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226.  The  extant  poems  of  Vergil  are  in  the  following  list 
arranged  according  to  the  date  of  their  composition. 

The  number  of  lines  in  the  whole  of  the  Vergilian  poems  is  given  in  an 
epigram  (AL.  717  PLM.  4, 178)  as  12,847.  Our  Vergil  MSS.  give  12,912  lines.  On 
the  variation  see  ThBirt,  Buchwesen,  174. 

1)  Bucolic  a,  ten  poems,  written  713/41-71B/39,  imitations, 
partly  almost  translations,  of  Theokritos,  but  with  an  artificial 
admixture  of  persons  and  events  of  contemporaneous  history. 
The  symmetrical  composition  of  these  poems  cannot  be  doubted, 
but  neither  can  a  uniform  strophic  arrangement  be  demonstrated. 

1.  DoNATUS^  vita  19  (80)  cum  rea  romanas  incoJuMset  offetuus  mcUeria  (cf.  Serv. 
eel.  6,  8  Aeneidem  aut  gesta  regum  Albanorum,  quae  coepta  omisit  nominum  asperittUe 
deterritua)  ctd  bucolica  trarmity  maxime  ut  Aainium  Pcllumem  Alfenumque  Varum  et 
Comdium  Galium  celsbraret,  quia  in  distributiane  agrorum  .  .  .  indemnem  ae 
praeatUisaenL  25  (40)  bucolica  triennio  .  .  .  per/ecit,  Cf.  Prob.  p.  7, 7  K.  cum  cerium 
ait  eum^  ut  Aaconiua  Pedianua  dicit,  XXVIII  annoa  tuttum^ — i.e.  end  of  712/42 — bucolica 
edidiaae ;  cf.  Serv.  eel.  p.  8,  26  Th.  Servius'  vita  Verg.  p.  2,  8  Th.  tunc  ei  propoauit 
PoUio  ut  carmen  bucolicum  acriheret,  quod  eum  conatcU  triennio  acripaiaae  et  emendaaae. 
Don.  26  (41)  bucolica  eo  aucceaau  edidU  ut  in  acena  quoque  per  cantorea  crdfro  pronun- 
tiarentur  (cf.  Tag.  dial.  18.  Serv.  eel.  6,  11).  43  (61)  prciatia  bucolicia  Numitoriua 
quidam  reacripait  antibucclica^  duaa  mode  edogaa^  aed  inaulaiaaime,  TafH^dijffas,  quorum 
prioria  initium  eat  ^  Titgre,  ai  toga  calda  tibi^  quo  tegmine  fagif\  aequentia  ^  Die 
mihi,  DamoetOy  cuium  pecuaf  anne  latinumf  non,  verum  Aegonia  noatri  aic  rure 
locunturJ*  The  individual  poems  are  called  in  the  MSS.  eclogae  (eglogae) :  cf .  §  29, 1. 
278,  1.  Amongst  them,  eel.  10  is  confessedly  the  last  composed ;  eel.  1  and  9, 
4  and  8,  and  6  contain  hints  fo^  fixing  their  date  of  composition ;  of  5  it  may  at 
least  be  stated  that  it  was  written  after  2  and  3,  in  both  of  which,  and  in  eel.  7, 
which  is  similar,  the  bucolic  subject-matter  is  least  alloyed  with  historical 
allusions,  for  which  reason  they  are  perhaps  the  earliest  pieces  of  the  whole 
collection.  See  Eibueck,  prolegg.  p.  1.  CSchaper  (JJ.  89,  633.  769 ;  de  eel.  Verg. 
interpr.  et  emend.,  Posen  1872 ;  de  georg.  a  Verg.  emendatis,  Berl.  1873 ;  in  his 
introd.  to  Ladewig's  ed. ;  symb.  loachim.  [Berl.  1880]  1,  8 ;  JB.  1882  2,  133)  has 
advanced  the  erroneous  opinion  that  ecL  4.  6.  10  are  considerably  later  than 
the  others  which  were  composed  between  712/42-716/38,  and  that  they  were 
not  written  until  between  727/27-729/25.  Against  this  see  Eibbeck  1.1.  p.  13. 
RBiTscHOFSKY,  quibus  temporibus  quoque  ordine  Verg.  eclogas  composuerit, 
Stokerau  1876.  EKrause,  quib.  tempp.  quoque  ordine  V.  eel.  scripserit,  Berl. 
1884.  APkzygode,  de  eel.  V.  tempp.,  Berl.  1885.  AFeilcuenfeld,  de  V.  buc 
tempp.,  Lpz.  1886.  The  Bucolica  appear  to  have  been  published  separately  at  first 
and  they  had  separate  headings  (eel.  6,  12).  From  georg.  4,  566  it  is  evident 
that  in  publishing  the  whole  collection  Vergil  himself  assigned  the  first  place 
to  eel.  1,  and  thus  perhaps  the  whole  arrangement  may  be  due  to  him ;  cf.  Ov. 
am.  1,  15,  25. 

2.  With  regard  to  Theokritos  the  eclogues  show  a  procedure  very  much  like 
the  contamination  in  the  poets  of  palliatae  (§  16,  9) :  e.g.  eel.  3  is  constructed  after 
Theokritos  id.  4  and  5 ;  eel.  8  after  Theokr.  id.  1  and  2.  A  comparison  with  the 
Greek  poet  is  rarely  in  favour  of  the  Itoman  imitator,  and  in  many  places  it  is 
very  evident  how  Theokrik)8  is  spoilt,  cf.  e.g.  8,  43  by  the  side  of  Theokr.  3,  18, 
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Altogether  these  rustic  poems  are  the  least  successful  works  of  the  poet ;  they  are 
devoid  of  all  rustic  freshness,  the  heavy  air  of  the  study  is  rather  suggested  in  the 
affected  formality  of  the  style,  the  superficiality  of  the  characterisation,  the  want 
of  dramatic  life,  the  confusion  between  the  ostensible  and  the  deeper  meaning,  and 
the  constant  admixture  of  things  unsuited  to  the  Graeco-Sicilian  form  which  the 
ix)et  has  adopted.  Tityrus  (eel.  1)  and  Menalcas  (eel.  5.  9)  properly  denote  Vergil 
himself,  Daphnis  (eel.  5)  is  Caesar ;  in  eel.  3,  84  there  is  a  sudden  transition  from 
bucolic  surroundings  to  PoUio  and  Bavius  and  Mevius  (§  225,  8)  etc.  Eel.  4,  the 
bombastic  and  exaggerated  prophecy  of  a  new  golden  age,  is  entirely  foreign  to 
the  bucolic  style.  Cf.  CPeteb,  Gesch.  Boms  8, 106. — Gell.  9,  9,  4  sqq.  GAGkbauer, 
de  poett.  graec.  bucol.,  imprimis  Theocriti,  carmm.  in  eclogis  a  Y.  expressis,  vol.  I. 
Lps.  1861;  quatenus  Y.  in  epithetis  imitatus  sit  Theocritum,  Zwickau  1868. 
EBOttner,  d.  Yerh.  v.  Y.s  eel.  zu  Theokr.,  Insterb.  1878. 

8.  The  fashionable  theory  of  strophic  composition  was  applied  to  the  eclogues 
by  OBiBBECK,  J  J.  75,  65,  and  subsequently  in  his  editions ;  likewise  WHKolster, 
Y.S  Eklogen  in  ihrer  stroph.  Gliederung  nachgewiesen  mit  Commentar,  Lpz.  1882. 
BMaxa,  ad  stroph.  Yerg.  compositionem  (zu  eel.  10),  Trebitsch  1878 ;  d.  stroph. 
Glieder.  in'  Y.s  eel.  2  u.  10  nachgewiesen,  Treb.  1882.  Cf.  BPeiper,  JJ.  91,  844. 
95,  456.  97, 167.  Westphal,  griech.  Metrik  2  (1868),  xviii  and  the  sober  opinion 
of  Ph Wagner,  Phil.  Suppl.  1,  896.  This  hypothesis  cannot  hold  its  ground  against 
an  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  eclogues  themselves.  That  which  is  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  amoebaean  songs  (e.g.  8,  60.  7,  21)  should  not  be  extended  to  the 
poems  as  a  whole.  See  also  Madvio,  adv.  2,  29. 110.  Haao,  de  ratione  strophica 
carm.  buc.  Yerg.,  BerL  1875. 

4.  Yergil's  rustic  poems  (text,  transl.  and  explanation)  by  JHYoss  (I  and  II 
Buc,  III  and  lY  Georg.)  Altona  1789-97  (n800-30)  lY.  Eel.  and  georg.  by 
ChAnthon,  Lond.'  1882.  By  ASidowick,  Cambr.  1887.  Yirg.  Buc.erkl.  v.  EGlasek, 
Halle  1876,  Kolster^s  commentary  on  the  buc.  see  n.  8. — A  translation  by 
CNOsiander,  Stuttg.  1884  and  1858.  FWGenthe,  Y.s  Ekl.  metr.  tibers.  m.  Einl. 
(lb.  Y.S  Leben  u.  Fortleben  als  Dichter  u.  Zauberer  etc.,  Lpz.'  1855.  A  translation 
(with  georg.  and  youthful  poems)  by  WBinder,  Stuttg.  1856  and  HDCtschke  (eel. 
and  georg.),  Stuttg.  1884.  In  English  verse  by  CSCalverley,  Camb.  1866. 
SPalmer,  Lond.  I8881 

5.  PHofmann-Peeelkamp.  ad  Yirgilium  (eel.  and  georg.),  Mnemos.  10,  1. 
118.  229.  867.  ThLadewio,  Beurteilung  der  Peerlkampschen  Bem.  z.  d.  ]&ndl. 
Gedd.  Y.S,  Neustrelitz  1864. 

6.  CSchaper,  de  eclogis  Yerg.  interpretandis  et  emendandis,  Posen  1872. 
EGlaser,  Y.  als  Naturdichter  u.  Theist ;  Einl.  zu  Buk.  u.  Georg.,  Giitersloh  1880. 
— GBipPART,  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  u.  Krit.  d.  Y.  (eel.  1  und  2),  Prague  1869  (=Abh.  d.  k. 
b(3hm.  Ges.  d.  Wiss.  6,  2).  FDChanquion,  Yirgil  and  Pollio,  an  essay  on  Y.s  eel. 
2-5,  Basle  1876.  PWFretmOller,  die  messianische  (!  see  however  §  281,  4)  Weis- 
sagung  in  Y.s  eel.  4,  Metten  1^2.  GFSch6mann,  op.  1,  50.  LGiesebrecht,  Damaris 
2  (1861),  197.  WGEBHAEDT,ZfGW.28,561.  BHoffmann,  de  Y.  eel.  lY.  interpretanda, 
Bossleben  1877.  ThPlOss,  JJ.  101, 146.  115,69.  PAHWimmers,  de  Yerg.  eel.  quarta, 
Miinst.  1874.  OHellinohaus,  de  Y.  eel.  lY,  MtLnst.  1875.  OGruppe,  Culte  und 
Mythen  1,  687.  MSonntao,  z.  Erkl.  virg.  Ekl.  (4  and  10),  Frankf.  a/0.  1886. 
BMaxa,  ZfoG.  84,  249.  On  eel.  6  GKbttner,  ZfGW.  82,  8^.  HFlacu,  JJ. 
117,  688.  CSchaper,  ib.  859.  On  eel.  8  FCGObbel,  de  Y.  eel.  YIII,  de  Theocr.  id. 
I  et  II  etc.,  Warendorf  1862.  JYahlen,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1888.  EyLeutsch,  Phil. 
22,214.    BPripes,  JJ.  89,  456.    JHuemeb,  ZfoG.  28,  421.    On  eel.  2. 4. 10  EGlaser, 
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Verb,  der  Oeraer  Phil.-yers.  (Lpz.  1879)  55;  phil.  Aius.  9,  646;  JJ.  121,  fi47. 
GGbvers,  die  10  Eel.  des  Y.  eine  Parodie,  Vexden  1864  (also  Ph Waoitbb,  JJ.  91, 
778).  HFlach,  JJ.  119,  791. — StStsffaxi,  Archaismen  n.  Yulgarismen  in  Vjb  eel., 
Mitterb.  1884.  KBrahdt,  de  re  metr.  in  eol.  Y.,  in  the  Festschr.,  Salzwedel  1882. 
— Literaiy  reviewB  (on  the  Eol.  und  Oteorg.)  by  H  and  ThFritzschb,  JB.  1878, 808. 
1874/75  1,  254.  1876  2,  128.  1877  2,  76.  CSchapkb  ib.  1882  2,  112.  See  also 
§  228,  9  ad  fin.  Edition  by  FHbsmw,  Dessati  1890.  Eol.  4 :  CPabcal,  Turin  188a 
Eol.  8:  M.  SoHNTAQ,  WschrfKlPh.  1888, 1418. 

227.  2)  Georgica,  four  books,  written  717/37-724/30.  The 
first  book  treats  of  agriculture,  the  second  of  the  cultivation  of 
trees,  the  third  of  domestic  animals,  and  the  fourth  of  bees.  It 
is  a  didactic  poem,  written  at  the  behest  of  and  dedicated  to 
Maecenas,  but  on  a  subject  so  well  suited  to  the  personal  inclina- 
tions and  gifts  of  the  poet,  that  in  it  the  pre-eminent  qualities  of 
the  Vergilian  muse  were  able  to  develop  themselves  most  freelj* 
and  luxuriantly.  The  subject  is  treated  with  evident  love  and 
the  enthusiasm  which  belongs  to  thorough  knowledge,  and 
glorified  and  idealised  as  much  as  its  character  permitted,  so 
that  even  the  didactic  parts  are  not  essentially  different  in  tone 
from  those  which  are  purely  poetical.  The  poem  has  thus  been 
rendered  the  most  perfect  of  the  larger  productions  of  Roman 
art-poetry. 

1.  DoNATUs*  vita  20  (81)  deinde  (after  his  Buc.)  Mtidit  georgica  in  ^onorwn 
MaecenatU.  25  (40)  georgica  aepiem  .  .  .  perfenU  annit,  (of.  Sbby.  vita  Yerg. 
p.  2,  9  Th.  item  proposuit  Maecenas  georgica,  quae  acripsit  emendavitque  teptem  annig.) 
27  (42)  georgica  reverao  post  actiacam  victoriam  Augusta  atque  AteUae  refidendarum 
faucium  causa  cotiimoranti  per  continuum  quadriduum  legit,  suscipiente  Maecenate 
Ugendi  vicem  quotiens  inierpellaretur  ipse  vocis  offensione.  We  see  that  the  work 
was  quite  ready  (about  the  middle  of  a.  725/29) ;  it  was  fit-  for  publication  and 
may  have  been  so  for  several  months  already.  That  the  publication  was  then  not 
delayed  much  longer,  appears  probable  on  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
elaboration  of  the  Aeneid.  A  second  edition  by  Vergil  himself  may  be  inferred 
from  Serv.  eol.  10.  1  fuit  auiem  (Cornelius  Gallus,  see  §  282)  amicus  Vergilii,  adeo 
ut  quarius  georgicorum  (liber)  a  medio  (1.  815  sqq.)  usque  adfinem  eiut  laudes  ieneret, 
quas  postea  (after  Gallus'  disgrace  and  death,  a.  727/27)  iubente  Augusto  in  Aristaei 
fahulam  commutavit.  See  on  georg.  4,  14  sciendum  .  .  .  ultimam  partem  huius 
libri  esse  mutcUam,  nam  laudes  Galli  hahuit  locus  ille  qui  nunc  Aristaei  et  Orphei 
continet  fahulam,  quae  inserta  est  postquam  irato  Augusto  Gallus  occisus  eat  (the 
statements  are  impugned  by  EKlebs,  de  scriptoribus  aet.  Sullanae,  Berl.  1^6, 
p.  W).  JWano,  de  Serv.  ad  V.  eel.  10,  1  et  georg.  4, 1  annotatis,  Klagenfurt  1888). 
A  proposal  of  this  kind  would  never  have  been  made  to  Horaoe,  much  lees  would 
he  have  acted  on  it.  But  Vergil  yielded  to  it,  and  a  second  edition  was  accord- 
ingly published  about  729/25,  this  re-issue  being  of  course  intended  for  publicity. 
But  it  is  in  itself  probable  that  the  poet  introduced  other  changes  also,  and 
some  traces  seem  to  point  to  this  quite  positively  (Bibbeck,  prolegg.  28.  24  80) ; 
but  they  cannot  have  been  very  thorough,  as  even  in  the  present  shape  of  the 
work  no  allusion  carries  us  earlier  than  717/87  or  later  than  724/80  or  725/29 
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(ib.  p.  14).  A  third  edition  may  be  inferred  from  Donatus^  vita  40  (58)  Vario  ac 
9%mul  Tuccae  9cripta  sua  tub  ea  condictume  legavit  ne  quid  ederent  quod  turn  a  se 
editum  esaet^  as  this  implies  authority  to  republish  the  Bucolics  and  Greorgics. 
It  may  be  granted  that  in  a  third  edition  by  another  hand  and  after  two  different 
earlier  editions  some  errors  might  arise ;  but  it  is  preposterous  to  speak  of  the 
tmfinished  state  of  the  Georgics,  as  both  beginning  and  end  show  that  the  poet, 
for  his  part,  completed  the  work.  The  criticism  in  Bibbeck^s  Prolegg.  p.  81-48 
touches  only  insignificant  details,  or  proves,  if  any  tiling,  that  th6  poem  might 
p*irhap3  have  been  made  more  perfect  than  it  actually  is.  ATittleb,  die  Zeit 
der  VerOffentlichuiig  der  Georg.,  Brieg  1857.  CSchapeb,  de  georgicis  a  Vergilio 
emendatis,  Berl.  1878  (date  of  composition  728/81-725/29,  when  it  was  published, 
new  ed.  729  25;  against  this  OBibbkck.  Jen.  LZ.  1874,815.  EGlaskb,  JJ.  109, 
570).  FBoRoius,  de  tempp.  quibus  Verg.  georg.  scripta  et  perfecta  sint,  Halle 
1875,    Ojxington,  joum.  of  phil.  1,  54  124. 

2.  For  the  subject-matter  Vergil  availed  himself  of  his  personal  observation 
and  experience  in  his  youth.  But  his  whole  bent  of  mind  would  also  induce 
him  to  consult  other  works,  especially  as  both  Greek  and  Boman  literature 
abounded  in  works  on  agriculture  (see  §  54).  Sbrv..  georg.  1,  A^  sane  sciendum 
Xenophontem  scripsisse  unum  lihrum  oeconomicum^  cuius  pars  ultima  agricuUuram 
cantinet.  de  qua  parte  multa  ad  hoc  opus  Vergilius  transtulit  (?soe  Morsch  1.1.  84) 
sicut  etiam  de  georgicis  Magonis  Afri  (§  54,  1),.  Catonis  (§  122),  Varronis  (§  168), 
Ciceronis  qucque  libro  teriio  oeconomicorum  (§  177*,.  2),  qui  agricuUuram  contineL  On 
Hyginus  see  §  262,  8.  Quint.  10, 1,  56  quidf  .  .  .  Nicandrum  (for  the  fragments 
of  his  y€iapyiKd  see  OSchneider,  Nicandrea,  p.  79)  frustra  seculi  sunt  Macer  atque 
Vergilius  f  and  Mack.  5,  22,  9  Nicander  huius  est  auctor  historiae  (in  georg.  8,  891) ; 
cf.  Sebv.  georg.  2,  215.  In  the  passage  from  Quintilian  quoted  above,  it  is  not 
allowable  to  write  (with  BUnoer)  Macer  atque  Valgius  (§  241,  1) ;  this  is  shown 
by  the  words  in  Quintilian  inmiediately  following :  quid  f  Euphorumem  transibi- 
musf  quern  nisi  prdbasset  Vergilius  idem,  numquam  etc.  Cf.  HMorsch  1.1.  52. 
OSchneider  1.1.  p.  74.  Macr.  5,  2,  4  vulgo  nota  sunt  quod  {Vergilius)  Theo- 
crilum  sibi  fecerit  pastorcUis  operis  auetorem,  ruralis  Hesiodum  el  quod  in  ipsis 
georgicis  tempestatis  serenitatisque  signa  de  Arati  phaenomenis  traxerii,  Gell.  9, 9,  8 
scite  et  considerate  Vergilius,  cum  aut  Homeri  aut  Hesiodi  aul  Apdlonii  aut  Parthenii 
(cf.  ib.  18,  27,  1)  aut  CcMimachi  aut  Theocriti  aut  quorundam  cUiorum  locos  effingeret, 
partem  reliquit,  alia  expressit,  Prob.  in  georg.  p.  42,  18  K.  hanc  universam  dis- 
putationem  (georg.  1,  288)  certum  est  Vergilium  trarutulisse  ab  EratosUtetie,  cuius 
liber  est  hexamelris  versibus  scriptus,  qui  Hermes  inscribitur,  Plin.  NH.  18,  821 
VergUius  etiam  in  numeros  lunae  digerenda  quaedam  putavit,  Democriti  sectUue 
ostentationem.  But  the  constant  use  of  one  principal  author  cannot  be  proved. — 
AKnoche,  Verg.  graeca  exempla  in  georg..  Lips.  1877.  HMorsch,  de  graec. 
auctoribus  in  georg.  a  Verg..  expressis,  Halle  1878.  KBrandt,  de  auctoribus  quos 
in  componendis  georg.  libr.  adumbraverit  Verg.,  Salzwedel  1884. — According  to 
SuiDAS  V.  *Appiav6t  a  certain  Arrianos  composed  fUTd4»f>aaip  tup  yiwpyuctav  toO 
BepyiWLov  iruciOT.  Cf.  Meineke,  anal.  alex.  870.  Columella  is  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  Georg.  (8, 1, 1.    7^  1,  8..    10,  praef.  8.  and  v.  488  sqq.). 

a  Editions  by  GWakefield,  Cantabrig.  1788,  JHVoss  (see  §  226,  4),  EGlaser, 
Halle  1872,  JMartym,  transL  and  notes,  Lond.  1811,  TKbiohtley  (with  Bucol.), 
Lond.  1848,  CSJerram  (forthcoming). — Translations  by  FWGenthe  (Quedlinb.1829). 
CNOsiANDER  (Stuttg.  1885  and  1858).  FOvNobdenflycht  (Bks.  1-8,  Bresl.  1876). 
BDBlackmore,  Lond.  1871  (verse).  JWMackail,  Lond.  1889  (with  Eel.,  prose). 
On  the  Georgica  see  in  Heyne-Waomsb's  ed«  1,  265  and  others.    OHahow,  schedae 
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crit.  ad  V.  georg.,  Lissa  1868 ;  ZfGW.  17,  78.  FBockemCller,  V.  G.  nach  Plan  n. 
Motiven  erklftrt,  Stade  1878.  KBobsueb,  z.  Erkl.  v.  V.  Georg.,  Darmst.  1872. 
MoMMSEK,  zu  den  Scholien  der  Georg.,  BhM.  16,  422;  cf.  17,  148.  HSsKMiLirH, 
annotatt.  in  ge.  4,  1-814,  Neiase  1870.  WHKolster,  JJ.  125,  698.  188,  849. 
IvanWaoerifkn,  de  Verg.  georg.,  Utr.  1888.  HBostaoko,  Verg.  qnae  rom. 
exempla  secutns  sit  in  georg.,  Flor.  1888. — On  the  metre  of  the  Georg.  cf.  Schapkb 
(n.  4  in  fin.)  p.  40  together  with  OBibbbck,  Jenaer  LZ.  1874,  816. 

228.  3)  Aeneis,  twelve  books,  commenced  c.  726/29  but 
not  completed  when  the  poet  died  (a.  736/19)  and  published  by 
L.Varius  and  Tucca  contrary  to  his  express  desire.  The  Aeneid 
turns  on  the  fortunes  of  Aeneas,  the  founder  of  a  second  Ilium 
and  indirectly  of  Borne,  and  the  ancestor  of  the  Julian  family. 
The  great  difficulties,  which  are  inseparable  from  the  literary 
•epic,  were  in  the  case  of  Vergil  heightened  by  the  subject  he 
tad  chosen.  Naevius  and  Ennius  in  their  heroic  poems  narrated 
to  the  Itomans  the  great  deeds  of  their  forefathers  and  thus  could 
count  upon  the  sympathy  of  their  readers :  Vergil  undertook  to 
interest  them  in  a  hero  who  was  neither  a  Soman  nor  an  Italian, 
whose  connection  with  Rome  was  based  on  a  literary  legend,  or 
even  on  an  imposition,  a  hero  whose  personality,  whose  deeds  had 
no  hold  on  the  people,  and  on  whose  behalf  Vergil  had  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  his  readers  by  inventing  for  him  artificial  links 
and  connections  both  with  the  past  and  the  present.  He  could 
not,  as  did  the  Greeks,  draw  materials  ready  to  his  hand  from 
the  living  spring  of  legend  or  from  history,  but  was  obliged  to 
amass  them  laboriously  for  himself,  and  to  cast  them  in  a  poetic 
mould,  struggling  as  best  he  could  with  the  barren  and  intract- 
able Italian  tradition.  For  this  purpose  the  poet  partly  availed 
himself  of  the  Greek  epic  writers,  and  partly  relied  on  bis  exten- 
sive studies  of  native  legends,  customs,  traditions  and  localities ;  he 
blended  Greek  and  Italian  characteristics,  and  thus  formed  for  his 
narrative  a  background  which,  though  consistent,  was  artificial  and 
far  removed  from  the  Homeric  truth  to  nature.  On  the  whole, 
whoever  compares  Vergil  with  his  unapproached  and  unapproach- 
able model,  Homer,  will  find  him  sadly  wanting  in  the  creative 
and  inventive  faculty,  fresh  resource,  simplicity  and  vivacity.  ( 
The  events  are  but  superficially  explained,  for  the  action,  except 
in  the  second  and  fourth  book,  is  halting,  the  personages  are  not 
sharply  defined  and  characterised  and  distinct  from  one  another, ' 
and  the  hero  himself  is  weak  and  leaves  us  indifferent.  Yet  in 
spite  of  all  this  Vergil  succeeded  in  creating  for  his  country  a 
national  and  patriotic  although  somewhat  courtly  epic,  which  did 
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ample  justice  to  the  times  in  wliicli  he  lived,  and  for  which  his 
contemporaries  and  posterity  rewarded  the  poet  with  extravagant 
admiration.  And  indeed,  unreserved  praise  is  due  to  the  solemn, 
dignified,  and  truly  Boman  tone  and  colouring  of  the  whole,  to 
the  splendour  of  the  descriptions,  to  the  psychological  analysis, 
where  the  rhetorical  and  lyrical  bent  of  the  poet  manifests  itself 
in  pecuhar  delicacy  and  deep  insight,  and  lastly  to  the  gorgeous 
richness  and  masterly  handling  in  diction  and  versification. 
Boman  and  Bomance  ears  have  always  been  charmed  with  this 
aristocratic  elegance,  and  we  feel  at  least  the  music  of  his 
sonorous  and  beautiful  lines. 

1.  From  the  promise  georg.  8, 46  (mox  tamen  ardentU  aecinffar  dieere  pugiuu 
Cae$aris^  etc.)  we  should  rather  infer  an  epic  poem  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  but 
with  the  Emperor's  approbation  (or  according  to  Servius  at  his  desire)  the  subject 
was  extended.  About  728/26  Propertius  was  already  acquainted  with  this  exten- 
sion of  the  design :  see  Prop.  8,  84,  61.  Cf.  Donat.  80  (45),  ib.  25  (40)  Aeneida  XI 
jperfecit  (relatively  speaking)  annia.  28  (84)  Aeneida  prosa  prius  onUione  firmatam 
digeilamque  in  XII  lihros  particul^iHm  componere  insiUuitj  prout  liberet  quidque^  et 
nihil  in  ordinem  etceipiena.  (28=85)  etc  ne  quid  impetum  moraretur  quaedam  im- 
perfecta tranemieitj  alia  leviaeimie  verbis  veluti  fuUity  quos  per  iocum  pro  tibicinibus 
interponi  ai^nU  ad  euelinendum  optu,  donee  solidae  colutnhae  advenirent.  Hence  we 
learn  that  Vergil  attacked  the  poetical  elaboration  of  his  prose-sketch  in  various 
places,  just  as  his  inclination  prompted  him,  not  keeping  to  the  order  of  his 
design.  By  this  method  of  work  a  quantity  of  rather  incongruous  matter  must 
have  been  produced,  and  also,  in  the  course  of  time,  poetic  motives  may  have 
become  transformed  and  new  ones  introduced :  it  was  intended  that  these  irregu- 
larities should  be  removed  and  smoothed  down  (§  225,  5)  in  the  three  years^ 
revision  which  Vergil  contemplated.  CHIbxrlin,  PhiL  47.  810.  Conjectures  as 
to  the  earlier  or  later  elaboration  of  the  separate  books  in  FComrads*  work  (n.  4). 
HGboroii,  on  b.  8  of  the  Aeneid  (Festschr.  der  Qymn.  WtLrttemb.,  Stuttg.  1877, 
68),  BSabbadihi,  riv.  di  fll.  15, 1.  Donat.  80  (45)  Aeneidoa  vixdum  eoeptae  tanta 
exetitU  fama  ut  Sex,  Propertius  non  dubitaverit  sic  praedicare  (see  above),  (81=46) 
Auffuetus  vero—nam  forte  expeditione  Cantabriea  (a.  729/25)  aberat— eupplicibue  atque 
etiam  minaeibue  per  iocum  liUeris  tfflagitarel  ui  ^sibi  de  Aeneide  prima  carminie 
inrorffM^  vel  quooUibet  kwKop  miUereturJ*  cui  tamen  muUo  post  perfectaque  demum 
materia  (which  does  not  include  diction  and  style  of  the  whole)  tree  omnino  libros 
reeitavity  secundum,  quartum  et  sextum,  GBoibsier,  rev.  de  phil.  .8,  1  conjectures 
not  without  probability  that  the  Aeneid  was  published  a.  787/17  (cf.  n.  2  1. 8),  as 
Horace  first  mentions  the  legend  of  Aeneas  in  the  carm.  saec.  (cf .  Kibsslino  on 
Hor.  c.  saec.  49)  and  afterwards  with  increasing  frequency.    Cf.  §  284,  6  ad  fin. 

2.  DoKATUS^  vita  89  (62)  egerat  ( VergUius)  cum  Vario,  prius  quam  Italia  de- 
eederety  ut  si  quid  ipsi  accidisset  Aeneida  combureret;  eU  is  ita  facturum  se 
pemeganU;  igitur  in  extrema  valitudine  assidue  scrinia  desideravit  cremaiurus 
ipse ;  verum  nemine  offerente  nihil  quidem  nominatim  de  ea  cavit,  (40=58)  ceterum 
eidem  Vario  ac  simul  Tucccte  {Flotius  Tuoea  Donat.  87=56)  scripta  sua  sub  ea  con- 

'  dieione  legavit  ne  quid  ederent  quod  non  a  se  editum  esset,    (41^=59)  edidit  autem 
auetore  Augusto  Varius^  sed  summatim  emendtUa^  ut  qui  versus  etiam  imperfectos  sicut 
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erant  rdiquerit,  Hierontm.  on  Euseb.  ohron.  a.  Abr.  2000=787/17  Variua  et  Tucea^ 
VergUi  et  fforati  contubemedes^  poetae  habentur  inlustrei  (we  do  not  know  from 
other  sources  that  Tucca  was  himself  a  poet)^  qui  Aeneidum  poatea  lihroa  emenda- 
runt  sub  lege  ea  ut  nihil  adderent,  Serv.  prooem.  to  Aen.  p.  2,  10  Th.  poelea  {tb 
Augusto  Aeneidem  propositam  teripeit  annis  XI;  eed  nee  emendavit  nee  edidit^  unde 
earn  moriena  praeeepU  incendi,  Augustus  vero,  ne  tantum  opus  periret,  Tuccam  et 
Varium  hoc  lege  iussit  emendare  (cf.  Don  at.  vita  V.  87=56)  ut  superjlua  demerent, 
nihil  €tdderent  tamen.  Doubtful  instances  of  their  editoral  labour  are  quoted  by 
Sbrv.  Aen.  2,  567.  588  (cf.  Serv.  prooem.  Aen.  p.  2,  §  22  Th.).  4,  486.  5,  871.  7,  464. 
Nisus  in  Don.  v.  Yerg.  42  (60).  Birbeck,  prolegg.  90.  Superflua  demere  can  only 
be  understood  of  various  readings  etc.,  but  cannot  be  traced  now  with  anything 
like  certainty.  But  see  also  Gell.  17,  10,  6  qucte  procr<tstinata  sunt  ctb  eo,  ut  post 
recenserentur,  et  absolvi  quoniam  mors  praeverterat  neguiverunt,  nequaquam  poetarum 
elegantissimi  nomine  cUque  iudido  digna  sunt,  itaque  cum  morbo  oppressus  tidventare 
mortem  videret  petivit  oravitque  a  suis  amicissimis  impense  ut  Aeneida^  quetm.  nondum 
seUis  dim<»visset,  adolerenL 

8.  The  conjecture  of  LLersch  (Stlddeutsche  Schulzeit.  4,  2,  88  and  Mus.  d. 
rhein-westph&L  Schulm.  8. 1845)  that  the  Aeneid  was  originally  calculated  to  fill 
24  books,  each  of  the  size  of  a  book  of  the  GTeorgics,  and  that  the  present  division 
was  not  by  Vergil  himself,  is  only  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Homeric 
poems  (though  this  may  also  have  prevented  a  modest  poet  like  Vergil  from  fixing 
on  the  number  24),  but  is  contradicted  by  the  express  testimony  of  Donatus  (or  rather 
Suetonius),  vita  28  (84).  See  also  ThBirt,  antik.  Buchwesen  295.  The  opinion 
that  Vergil  intended  to  pursue  his  subject  beyond  the  death  of  Tumus,  to  the 
final  settlement  of  Aeneas  in  Latium,  is  at  variance  with  all  the  information  we 
possess,  which  implies  only  a  qualitative  incompleteness,  and  with  distinct  hints 
in  the  poem  itself :  see  12,  808.    819.   888.    See  WHertzbero's  Aeneid  p.  iv. 

4.  In  a  work  confessedly  unfinished  and  destined  by  its  author  to  destruction 
it  is  a  mere  matter  of  course  that — besides  the  great  artistic  blemishes  (see  n.  5) — 
there  should  be  blemishes  in  detail,  incongruities,  gaps,  contradictions,  errors 
of  memory  and  calculatiou.  JMakkland  already  (praef.  to  Stat.  Silv.  ad  fin.) 
observes  that  in  the  Aeneid  nonnuUa  sunt  contradictoriay  multa  languida^  exilia^ 
nugatoriaj  spiritu  et  maiestate  carminis  heroici  defecta^  and  Peerlkamp  (in  his  ed.  of 
the  Aen.,  Leid.  1843)  explained  these  defects  in  his  peculiar  manner,  by  inferring 
the  existence  of  interpolations  iu  the  passages  at  fault.  Incongruities  in  the 
first  six  books  are  pointed  out  by  FGonrads,  quaestt.  Virg.,  Treves  1868;  cf. 
CSchCler,  quaestt.  Verg.,  Greifsw.  1883, 1.  Throughout  the  whole  poem  OBibbeck, 
prolegg.  p.  59,  follows  the  example  of  Peerlkamp.  and  even  attempts  the  hopeless 
task  of  discriminating  what  blemishes  may  be  due  to  the  imperfect  state  of  the 
poem,  and  wliich  to  interpolation.  Cf.  also  TuLadewig,  einige  Stellen  des  V., 
Neustrelitz  1858.  ThBergk,  griech.  Lit.-Gesch.  1,  589.  That  all  the  books 
(though  to  a  different  extent)  are  in  an  luifinished  state  is  proved  by  the  imperfect 
lines  (about  60).  which  occur  in  all.  Cf.  on  this  HWendland,  ZfGW.  29,  8^. 
WGebhardi,  JJ.  119,  h66.  On  an  early  completion  (before  Seneca)  of  such  a  half 
line  see  B&cheleb,  BhM.  34,  623.  The  attempts  to  explain  the  incomplete  lines  as 
the  result  of  artistic  intention  and  a  metrical  innovation  of  the  poet  have  been 
unsuccessful.  So  Serv.  Aen.  4,  861  et  orcUorie  ibi  Jinivit  ubi  vis  argumenti  subUitit 
(cf.  Sen.  suas,  2,  20.  AEussner,  Phil.  43,  466) ;  also  MZille,  die  unvoUendeten 
Verse  der  Aen.,  Lpz,  1865,  reprinted  in  his  transl.  of  the  Aen.,  Lpz.  1868,  861. 
AWeidner's  Comment,  on  Aen.  I  and  II  p.  27.  FWMeNSCHER,  die  unvollst.  Verse  ' 
in  V.S  Aen.,  Jauer  1879. 
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5.  The  belief  that  the  Bomans  were  descended  from  a  Trojan  colony,  led  by- 
Aeneas  into  Latiuni,  in  the  Sibylline  books  called  Aeneadae,  may  perhaps  origin- 
ally have  been  caused  by  the  Greek  worship  of  Aphrodite  on  the  coasts  of  Italy, 
and    subsequently    formulated    and    fostered  in  the  vain  nobles  by  flattering 
Greeks,  but  it  was  officially  utilised  at  Borne  as  early  as  the  first  Punic  war :  see 
Justin.  28, 1,  5.    Suet.  Claud.  25.    This  connection  with  the  Trojans  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  standing  beliefs  with  Boman  historians  and  poets.    AScheben, 
de  poetis  Aeneae  f ugam  atque  fata  ante  Virgilium  describentibus,  Mtlnstereifel 
1828.    JAHiLD,  la  l^gende  d'En6e  avant  Virgile,  Par.  1883.     FCauer,  d.  rttm. 
Aeneassage  von  Naev.  bis  Virg.,  JJ.  Suppl.  15,  95 ;  de  fabb.  graecis  ad  Bomam 
conditam  spect.,  BerL  1884.    EWObneb,  d.  Wanderungen  des  Aen.,  bei  Dion.  Hal.  u. 
Virg.,  Lpz.  1882.    HNrttleship,  joum.  of  phil.  9,  29,  and  in  general  Schweoler, 
BG.  1,  279,  esp.  807.    Prelleb-Jordan,  rOm.  Myth.  2,  810.    MZoeller,  Latium  u. 
Bom.  (Lpz.  1878)  70.    Bi;t  this  legend  had  not  received  special  treatment  before 
Vergil.    In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  national  motive  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  interest  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  whose  legendary  tradition  was  that  Aeneas 
through  his  son  Iulus= Ascanius  was  the  ancestor  of  the  gens  lulia.    Vergil  chiefly 
dwells  on  this  providential  mission  of  his  hero,  and  forgets  to  represent  him  act> 
ing.    Throughout,  Vergil  formed  his  hero  much  in  imitation  of  himself:  soft- 
hearted, given  to  tears  (cf.  §  225,  4  ad  fin.),  full  of  piety,  accessible  to  the  noblest 
feelings,  but  without  personal  energy,  always  led  and  pushed  on  by  the  gods  or 
by  others.    As  the  frail  progenitor  of  a  princely  race  he  is  anxiously  watched 
by  the  gods  and,  conscious  of  his  great  task,  he  shuns  dangerous  adventures  as 
much  as  possible.    This  is  indeed  a  critical  position  for  the  hero  of  an  epic 
poem,  and  it  is  this  radical  defect  which  renders  a  great  part  of  the  Aeneid 
flat  and  lifeless,  not  to  say  oppressively  dull.     Besides  this,  the  whole  legend 
of  Aeneas,  in  its  relation  to  Borne,  was  an  artificial  production,  which  had  no 
roots  in  national  tradition,  no  ramification  with  public  life,  and  Vergil  liad  first 
to  gain  such  connection  for  it.     He  endeavours  to  keep  down  all  doubts  by 
consistently  and  intentionally  identifying  Trojan  and  Hellenic  traits  with  those 
of  Italy,  and  by  blending  legend  and  history  ;  but  through  this  something  untrue, 
contradictory  and  characterless  has  invaded  his  narrative,  an  uncertainty  in  the 
whole  foimdation  and  atmosphere  not  to  be  repaired  by  any  local  colouring,  which 
Vergil  certainly  endeavoured  to  realise  and  frequently  did  realise  (see  below). 
The  language  and  tone  of  the  Aeneid  in  contrast  with  the  simplicity  of  Homer 
appear  constantly  stilted,  the  average  style  of  the  poem  is  so  artificially  elevated 
a-s  to  leave  no  room  for  a  successful  gradation  to  a  climax  in  really  pathetic  pas- 
sages, and  in  spite  of  a  multitude  of  brilliant  points,  one  misses  a  just  distribution 
of  light  and  shade  through  the  whole.    WHebtzbeko,  pref.  to  his  review  of  the 
Aen.  p.  IX.    This  want  could  not  be  overcome  by  the  faithful  scholarly  industry 
which  Vergil  devoted  to  his  work :  we  must  acknowledge  it  in  spite  of  all  the 
sympathy  with  which  Vergirs  personality  and  his  performance  inspire  us,  and  we 
must  not  subscribe  to  that  adoring  admiration  of  hidden  beauties  in  which  a 
hysterical  aestheticism  has  recently  indulged.    Cf.  Vergil's  own  confession  in  his 
letter  to  Augustus  in  Macr.  1,  24,  11  paene  vUio  mentis  tanlum  opu$   ingressus 
mihi    videoTy  cum   prctesertim    .    .     .    alia  quoque  stadia    ad    id   opus   multoque 
potiora  impertiar. — Vergil  honestly  strove  by  immersing  himself  in  the  past,  and 
by  the  study  of  the  works  of  Cato,  Varro  and  others  to  give  to  his  work  a  local 
Italian  tone.    In  Macr.  1,  24, 16  the  poetis  knowledge  of  ius  pontificium  and  ius 
auguraU  conspicuous  in  the  Aeneid  is  praised  ;  8,  1, 6  sqq.  the  same  praise  is  given 
in  reference  to  inferorum  deorum  cultus ;  8,  2,  7  to  his  profunda  sdentia,  as  seen  in 
his  verborum  proprielas  in  descriptions  of  sacrifices,  etc.  1,  24, 18  it  is  stated  that  he 
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aairdogiam  Mamque  phUotephiam  .  .  .  opert  tuo  .  .  .  adiperait.  So  alflo 
Sbby.  Aen.  6, 1  totut  quidem  Vergiliut  Bcientia  plemu  e$t  etc. ;  on  2,  57  taepe  dictum 
est  VergUium  invetUa  ocoaaione  tnmUumem  iurit  pont^icii  faeere  in  quacunque  per9oma. 
See  also  Nixbuhr,  rOm.  Geech.  1*,  112.  217. — General  praise  of  the  Aeneid,  aacl 
of  Vergil,  in  Ovid.  am.  1, 15,  25.  AA.  8, 887.  rem.  am.  896.  trist.  2,  588.  Pbop. 
8,  84,  65  (see  on  this  EHxtobmbeich,  de  Propertio  Yergilii  praecone  in  d.  oom- 
mentett.  philol.  semin.  [Lips.  1874]  1).  Quikt.  10, 1,  56. 86.  Stat.  Theb.  12, 816 
and  others. — ChYokBonbtsttkn,  Toyage  sur  la  sctoe  des  dix  demiers  livres  de 
r£n^ide,  Geneva  1804—18 II.  HTOpfbb,  Yirg.  geographia  in  Aen.,  Amstadt  1828 
— 84  lY.  LLbbsch,  de  morum  in  Y.  Aen.  habitu,  Bonn  1886 ;  die  Idee  u.  antiquar. 
Bed.  d.  Aen.,  Mus.  d.  rhein-westph.  Schulm.  2, 1.  18 ;  antiqnitt.  Yerg.  ad  vitam 
populi  rom.  deecriptae,  Bonn  1848.  EGollilikux,  la  conleur  locale  dans  Tl^^de, 
Par.  1881.  AG<>bxl,  JJ.  89, 658.  ChMuff,  antiqnitt.  rom.  in  Aen.,  Halle  1864. 
ANotL,  Yirgile  et  Italie,  Par.  1865.  ABougot,  de  monim  indole  in  Y.  Aen.,  Par. 
1876. 

6.  Macs.  1,  24, 18  pmedicarim  quanta  de  Graecia  cautua  et  tamquam  aliud  agent 
modo  artifici  dieaimulatione  modo  profeaea  imitations  tranatulerit.  But  Ascoxius 
defended  Yergil  against  charges  circa  historiam  fere  et  quod  pleraque  ah  Hom/ero 
eumpeiaeet  (vita  46=64).  From  the  Homeric  poems  Yergil  derived  his  whole  epic 
economy  and  method  as  well  as  numerous  details  (forging  of  weapons,  description  of 
the  shield  etc.),  and  especially  the  device  of  commencing  with  the  latter  part  of  the 
wanderings  of  Aeneas  and  making  him  describe  his  preceding  adventures  by  way 
of  episode ;  in  the  same  way,  b.  6  is  entirely  in  the  style  of  the  Odyss.  b.  11  and 
the  first  half  of  the  Aeneid  (the  wanderings)  may  be  said  to  be  in  imitation  of 
the  Odyssey,  while  the  second  half  (the  battles)  imitates  the  Iliad.  Its  whole 
tone  and  spirit  are,  of  course,  diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  Homer.  Becent 
literature  besides  the  works  quoted  §  225,  5 :  LMOller,  de  re  metr.  219.  228.  807. 
822.  PBichteb,  de  Yerg.  imitatore  poett.  Graec.,  Bost.  1870.  MWilms,  qua 
rations  Yerg.  in  Aen.  aut  locuturum  aliquem  aut  locutum  esse  indicaverit,  Duisb. 
1865.  EEiCHLKB,  d.  Unterwelt  V.8.  ZfoG.  30,  600.  721.  DBiccoboni,  quib.  in  rebus 
Y.  Horn,  aliosque  imitatus  singulare  ingenium  prodat,  Yen.  1879.  80  II.  FHerxann, 
Y.8  Aen.  verglichen  m.  Horn.,  Dresden  1879-81  III.  HBouvier,  vgl.  £rkl.  der 
Schildepisoden  in  Horn.  II.  u.  Y.  Aen.,  OberhoUabrun  1881.  JLuniak,  de  homericis 
similitudinibus  ap.  Y.,  Joum.  d.  niss.  Min.  d.  Yolksaufkl.  1881.  KNeebmann, 
ungeschickte  Yerwendung  horn.  Motive  in  d.  Aen.,  Ploen  1882.  PGaueb,  z. 
Yerst&ndnis  der  nachahmenden  Kunst  des  Y.,  Kiel  1885.  The  substance  of  the 
S3Cond  book  is  taken  from  the  Cyclic  poets  (Pisander?  Macr.  5,  2,  4,)  and  b.  4  is 
imitated  from  the  fourth  book  (Jason  and  Medea)  of  ApoUonios  Bhodios.  Among 
the  Boman  poets,  Yergil  has  especially  availed  himself  of  Ennius  (e.g.  6,  846),  as 
has  been  shown  by  Servius  in  many  passages  of  his  commentary,  and  by  Macr.  6, 
1  (see  CABentfeld,  d.  Einfluss  des  Enn.  auf  Y.,  Salzb.  1875) ;  likewise  non  verba  tola 
$ed  versus  prope  lotos  et  locos  quoque  Lucreti  plurimos  sectatum  esse  VergUium  videmus 
(Gell.  1,  21,  7  cf.  Macr.  1.1.).  On  the  other  hand  the  coincidences  of  expression 
with  Naevius,  Furius  (§  192,  5)  and  other  Boman  epic  poets  are  probably  accidental. 

7.  CGHetme,  de  carmine  epico  Yirg.,  in  his  ed.  2,  1 ;  de  rerum  in  Aen. 
tractatarum  inventione,  ib.  87;  censura  eorum  quae  in  Aen.  oeconomia  reprehendi 
possimt,  ib.  3,  854.  PFTissot,  etudes  zur  Yirg.,  compart  avec  tous  les  pontes  6piq 
et  dramat.  des  anc.  et  des  modemes.  Par.  1826  lY.  W  YSellar,  the  Boman  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age;  Yirgil,  Oxf.  »  1883.  DCk)MrARBTTi  (§  281,  12  in  fin.). 
HNettlesuip,  lectures  and  essays  97 ;  cf.  also  §  224, 1  ad  fin.  Segrais,  PEn.  par 
rapport  &  Tart  de  la  guerre  (M^m.  de  Tacad.  des  inscr.  Yol.  24,  Napoleom  I  also, 
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guerres  de  G^sar  209  has  acoused  Vergil  of  great  ignorance).  BWuchmakn,  de 
Aen.  libri  II  oompoeiUone,  Potsd.  1876.  HGbosoii,  on  b.  8  of  the  Aen.,  in  the 
Festschr.  der  wtLrttemb.  Gymnasien  (Stuttg.  1877)  68;  die  politische  Tendenz  der 
Aen.,  Stuttg.  188a  ThPlOss,  d.  Beix  erxfthlender  Dicht.  und  die  Aen.,  Basle  1882 ; 
V.  and  die  epische  Kunst,  Lps.  1884.    CI  also  n.  L 

8.  Becent  separate  editions  of  the  Aen.  by  CThikl  (with  elucidations,  Berl. 
1834.  1888  11),  PHopmah-Pebblkjuip  (ed.  et  adnot,  Leid.  1848  11),  GWGossrau 
(illustr.,  Quedlinb.  >  1876),  WGebhaedi  and  PMahn  (for  students,  Paderb.  1880 
sqq.),  OBrosih  (Gk>tha  1888),  BSabdadihi  (Turin  1885).— On  b.  I.  and  11.  a  com- 
mentary by  AWeidnbb,  Lpz.  1869.  L.  I-VI  by  LSchmitx,  Lond.  1879.  TLPapil- 
LOH  and  AEHaioh,  Oxford,  1890. 

9.  FOoBBADS,  quaestt.  Yerg.,  Treves  1868;  ventorum  ap.  Verg.  turbae,  Essen 
1872.  MAovia,  adv.  crit.  2,  29.  HNbttlbship,  suggestions  introductory  to  the 
Aen.,  in  his  lect.  and  essays  97.  WKlou^bk  (see  §  281, 11).  ThPlOss,  JJ.  108, 
896.  111,685.  115,69.  121,645.  125,46.408.849.  CWNaucb,  notes  on  V.  Aen, 
1, 1-405,  KOnigsb.  NM.  1862;  Aen.  1,  406-760,  ib.  1869;  Aen.  2,  1-400,  ib.  1874; 
ZfGW.  28,  709.  29,  75,  HBbabdt,  sur  Krit.  u.  Exegeee  v.  V.  Aen.  I-IH,  Bemb. 
1876;  ZfGW.  28,  82.  KKappbs,  notes  on  V.  Aen.  (R  I-IV)  I  Freib.  L  Br. 
1859.  n  CJonst  1868.  IH  Donauesch.  1870.  IV  ib.  1871.  JKvicala,  Vergil- 
stndien  (esp.  on  Aen.  I-VI),  Prague  1871 ;  neue  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Aen.,  Prague  1881. 
JHebbt,  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Aen.  I-VI,  Dresd.  1858 ;  in  Gterman  in  his 
Adv.  Virgiliana,  PhiL  11,  480.  597.  12,  24a  18,  629.  17,  627;  Aeneidea,  or 
critical  and  other  remarks  on  the  Aen.,  I  Lond.  1878 ;  II  Dublin  1879.  WGbbhabdi, 
Bum  2.  Teil  der  Aen.,  Meseritz  1879 ;  ZfGW.  82,  200 ;  JJ.  119,  561.  KPOhlio,  Beitr. 
B.  Krit.  u.  ErkL  zur  Aen.  B.  I  u.  II,  Seehausen  1871.  80  IL  FWMOhschbb,  Phil. 
89, 17a  HFlach,  but  CJhronologie  von  Aen.  B.  Ill,  JJ.  107,  85a  JStahko,  de 
Victorii  commentariis  ineditis  in  Aen.  L  IV,  Munich  1851.  GEjstthbb,  R  5  der 
Aen.,  ZfGW.  38,  641.  KZachkr  (on  Aen.  1,  406),  JJ.  121.  577.  FSchOll,  BhM.  41, 
la  PCJoBssEH,  BhM.  41,  242.  GHeidtmahn  (1.  U),  in  the  Festschr.  v.  Wesel  1888; 
Beitr.  zur  Emend,  der  Aen.  (1,  695  sqq.),  Wesel  1894;  Emendationen  (! !)  zur  Aen.  I 
u.  IV,  Ooblenz  1885.  EGboss,  Krit.  u.  Exeg.  z.  Aen.,  NUmb.  1888.  GSchbobter, 
B.  Krit.  u.  ErkL  d.  Aen.,  Glogau  1885  II.  EBahrbmb,  JJ.  129,  891.  181,  885.  185, 
259.  807.  ThObstbbleh  (see  §  240,  9}.— Literary  reviews  by  EBXhrens,  JR  1878, 
211.  1874/75  l,2ia  1876  2,14a  1877  2,50.  1878  2,  Ua  1879  2,140.  HGenthb, 
ib.  1880  2,  144.  1888  2,  185.  PDeutickb  (also  on  Buc  and  Georg.),  ZfGW.  86, 
Jahresbericht  100;  89,  Jahresber.  288.  GSchbobter,  Beitr&ge  z.  Krit.  u.  Erkl. 
der  Aen.  Ill,  Neisse  188a  LHavbt,  Aen.  6,  618  sqq.  rev.  de  phil.  12,  145. 
BSabbadibi,  studi  critici  sulla  Eneide,  Lonigo  1889.  EBbandbs  (B.  6  and  8),  JJ. 
141,  5a  141. 

10.  Translations  by  CLNeuppeb  (Frankf.  1816,  Stuttg.  1880  sqq.),  WBindeb 
(Stuttg.  1857),  and  esp.  by  WABHertzbebo  (see  also  his  introd.  and  notes),  Stuttg. 
1859.  In  English  (prose),  by  JWMackail,  Lond.  1885,  (verse)  by  JConinoton, 
Lond.«  1881,  WMobbis,  Lond.  1876,  WJThormhill,  Dublin  1886. 

229.  Besides  these  great  and  imdoabtedly  genuine  works  of 
Vergil  we  possess  also  a  number  of  smaller  poems,  which  bear  his 
name  with  less  justice. 

1.  DoHATUS^  vita  17  (28)  poelieam  puer  adhMC  auapkatus  in  Btdittam  ludi 
magittrum  ob  infamiam  latrociniorum  coopertum  lapidibut  disliefum  fecU :  ^motUe  aub 
hoc  eto.^  deinde  cataUcUm  et  priajpeia  (§  280,  5,  2)  et  epigrammata  et  dirae^  item  cirim 
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(et  cupam  adds  Bahrens)  et  culiceni  cum  etset  annorum  XVI.  (Here  follows  an 
analysis  of  the  latter).  19  (80)  Kripsit  etiam  de  qua  amhigitur  Aetnam  (see  §  907). 
mox  cum  res  romanas  incokasBet  .  .  .  ad  bucolica  tranaiit,  Donatus  (i.e.  Suetonius) 
would  therefore  seem  to  consider  all  these  poems  as  works  of  Vergil's  youth.  The 
so-called  Servius  (introd.  to  the  Aen.  p.  1,  8  Th.)  primum  a  VergUio  hoc  dittichon 
factum  est  in  BcUistam  latronem : '  monte  etc.'  scripsit  etiam  sepiem  sive  octo  libros  hos : 
ciriuy  Aetnam^  culicemy  priapeia^  ccUalepton  (so  cod.  Paris,  ccUei^pton  Y.  Burmauni : 
catalecion  the  rest  of  the  MSS.,  see  §  230,  5,  1),  epigrammata^  copam^  diras  (§  200^  2). 
According  to  this  the  poems  had  probably  been  formed  even  before  Suetonius 
into  a  collection,  which  bore  the  name  of  Vergil.  In  our  MS8.  it  is  entitled 
Virgilii  iuvefwlis  ludi  libeflus  or  septem  ioca  iuvenalia  Virgilii.  These  poems  have 
come  down  to  us  with  a  strong  admixture  of  foreign  matter.  The  extant  MSS.  go 
back  to  an  original  collection,  which  consisted  of  the  works  named  by  Servius  and 
Donatus,  arranged  in  the  following  order :  culex,  dirae,  copa,  Aetna,  ciris,  priapea 
(83-85),  catelapta.  To  these  were  then  added  est  et  non,  de  viro  bono,  de  rosis 
nascentibus,  moretum  (see  n.  2  sqq.)  and  others.  Epigrammata  (specially  men- 
tioned by  Servius  and  Donatus)  is  only  a  secondary  title  for  catalepta  (thus  catal. 
4,  9  is  quoted  by  Mar.  Victorin.  GL.  6,  137  as  Vergilius  iambico  epigrammale). 
More  or  less  complete  or  valuable  manuscripts  of  this  collection,  especially : 
Ehedig.  s.  XV.  Vatic.  8252  s.  IX,  Paris.  7927  s.  X,  8069  s.  X,  8098  s.  XI ;  Trevi- 
rensis  (or  Augustanus)  998  s.  XI;  Cantabrig.  s.  X/XI,  Paris.  17177  (fragm. 
Stabulense  s.  XI);  Bruxellensis  10675  s.  XII;  Leid.  Voss.  O.  81,  Monac.  18895, 
Guelferb.  Helmst.  382 ;  the  latter  s.  XV.  On  these  see  NIke,  Bibbeck,  BAhrens, 
1.1.  c.c. — On  Ambr.  D.  267  inf.  s.  XV  see  BSabbadini,  la  critica  .  .  .  delle 
poesie  ps.-vergiliane,  Catania  1888,  39. — ANXke,  de  Vergilii  libello  iuveualis  ludi 
app.  to  his  Valer.  Cato  p.  221.  OBibbeck,  appendix  Vergil,  proleg.,  LMClleb,  praef  . 
Cat.  p.  XLi.  EBahrens,  JJ.  Ill,  137 ;  TibuU.  Blatter  49 ;  PLM.  2,  88  (who  con- 
jectures this  collection  to  be  the  dilettante  production  of  a  small  society  of  poets 
who  met  in  Messalla's  house,  and  supposes  it  to  have  been  published  perhaps  under 
the  Emperor  Claudius).  RPeiper,  Catullus  (Breslau  1875)  63.  See  also  BXhrens, 
JJ.  117, 120.    MSoNNTAO,  die  append.  Verg.,  Frankf.  a/0. 1887. 

2.  Of  the  three  ixiems  De  viro  bonOj  Est  et  non,  De  rosis  nascetUibus  (printed 
e.g.  in  Bibbeck's  append.  Verg.  p.  181.  AL.  644-646),  which  were  not  included 
(see  n.  1)  in  the  original  collection  of  the  so-called  youthful  poems  of  Vergil,  the 
first  and  second  belong  to  Ausonius  (cf.  on  their  transmission  CSchenkl  in  his  ed. 
]).  1J9.  150),  and  De  rosis  also  was  attributed  by  HAleamdeu  in  the  Paris  ed.  of 
1511  ex  fide  vetusti  codicisto  Ausonius.  From  its  language  and  style  it  cannot 
have  been  com]X)sed  before  the  4th  cent.  Cf.  BPbiper,  JJ.  Suppl.  11,  210.  305. 
Schenkl's  Ausonius  p.  xxxvi.  243. — On  equally  slight  grounds  other  works  are  in 
various  MSS.  attributed  to  Vergil :  AL.  781  PLM.  4,  160  ad  puerum  (a  prayer  to 
be  heard),  epigrams  AL.  256-63  PLM.  4,  156.  AL.  782  PLM.  4,  160.  AL.  663 
PLM.  4,  161.  Aldhelmus  de  metr.  p.  232  (cf.  p.  284)  Virgilius  libro  queni  paeda- 
ffoguni  jYraetilulavU^  cuius  principium  est  '  Carmina  si  fuerint  etc.'  cf.  AL.  675 
PLM.  4,  161. 

3.  Two  elegies  on  the  death  of  Maecenas  (Bibbeck,  app.  Verg.  193  AL.  779 
PLM.  1,  125),  transmitted  to  us  as  one  and  the  same,  but  the  work  of  two  authors 
(EWagner,  de  Martiale  poett.  August,  imitatore,  KOnigsb.  1880,  42),  also  bear  in 
MSS.  the  name  of  Vergil:  their  careful  construction  combined  with  poverty  of 
sul>stance  makes  it  jirobable  that  they  belong  to.  the  1st  century  of  our  era ; 
cf.  §  251,  5.  The  extant  MSS.  go  back  as  far  as  the  10th  cent.  In  late  MSS.  (Leid. 
Voss.  O  96  and  Vatic.  8269  s.  XV)  we  have  the  subscription :  Jinil  degia  inventa 
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(c.  a.  1455)  (lb  enoch  (Enocbe  da  Ascoli,  see  GVoigt,  Wiederbel.  d.  class.  Alteri.  1, 
258.  2,  201)  in  Dacia  (=Denmark).  BAhbens  1.1.  EGhatklain,  rev.  de  phil.  4,  80. 
KScHKNKL,  Wiener  Stud.  1,  65.  2,  69.  LMCllkb,  de  re  metr.  52 ;  BhM.  23,  657. 
Ribbkck's  app.  V.  61.  EHObnbb,  Herm.  13,  239.  ThBibt,  hist.  hex.  (Bonn  1876) 
66;  BhM.  32,  397;  de  haUeut.  Ovid.  8.  MHebtz,  anal,  ad  Hor.  carm.  hist.  3, 10. 
FBOcHELEB,  coniectanea  (Bonn  1878)  13.  Textual  criticism:  MXhlt  (§251,5)  p. 
13-18.  BEllis  (gives  the  readings  of  the  Vatic.  3269),  Amer.  joum.  of  phil.  9, 265. 
ACiMA,  Eiv.  di  fil.  17,  383. 

4.  Under  the  head  of  works  in  prose  by  Vergil,  only  his  correspondence  with 
Augustus  is  known  to  us ;  it  was  probably  published  at  the  instance  of  Augustus. 
Specimens  from  it  in  Donatus'  vita  Verg.  31  (46)  and  in  Macb.  1,  24, 11  (above  p. 
437  1.  24).  Tag.  dial  13  (testes  Augusti  epistulae)^  Claudian.  carm.  min.  2  (41),  23 
dignatua  tenui  Caesar  scripsisse  Maroni),  and  the  opinion  of  the  elder  Sbnkca,  contr. 
3,  praef.  8  Vergilium  iUafdicUas  ingenii  in  oratione  soluta  rdiquit. 

5.  Editions  of  the  carmina  minora  e.g.  by  JJScalioeb  (Virgilii  appendix, 
Lyons  1578  and  frequently),  JSillio  (in  b.  4  of  the  Heyne- Wagner  ed.),  OBibbbck 
(vol.  4  of  his  Verg.  =  Appendix  Vergiliana,  Lps.  1868),  in  MHaupt's  V.-ed.  Lpz. ' 
1873  and  in  BXhbens'  PLM.  2,  Lpz.  1880.— Cf.  JMiHLT,  Heidelb.  Jahrbb.  1870, 
769.  801.  BCcheleb,  BhM.  45,  821.— Transl.  and  explained  by  WABHbbtzbebo, 
Stuttg.  1856. 

230.  Among  these  lesser  poems  is 

1)  Culex,  which  is  so  far  attested  that  it  is  certain  that 
Vergil  in  his  youth  wrote  a  small  epic  poem  of  this  name,  and  on 
very  much  the  same  subject  as  the  poem  now  extant ;  but  the 
character  of  the  latter  renders  it  most  probable  that  we  have  here 
an  imitation — written  a  few  decades  after  Vergil's  death — which 
has  taken  the  place  of  the  original  poem,  which  Vergil  himself 
destroyed. 

1.  Besides  Donatus  (see  §  229, 1)  we  may  quote  the  following  testimonies  in 
favour  of  the  composition  of  a  Culex  by  Vergil:  Suetom.  vita  Lucani  (p.  50 
Affsch.)  ut  praefatione  quadam  aetatem  et  initio  sua  cum  Vergilio  comparans  ausus 
sit  dicere :  *  et  quantum  mihi  restai  ad  culicem  I  *  Cf .  Stat.  Silv.  2,  7,  73  haec  prime 
iuvenis  canes  sub  aevo^  ante  annos  culicis  maroniani.  Statins  seems  to  have  been  of 
opinion  that  Vergil  wrote  his  Culex  at  the  age  of  XXVI  (not  XVI)  years.  Stat. 
Silv.  1  praef.  et  culicem  legimus  et  batrachomyomachiam  etiam  agnoscimus;  nee 
quisquam  est  illustrium  poetarum  qui  non  aliquid  openbus  suis  stilo  remissiore 
praeluserit.  It  appears  that  his  impression  was  that  he  still  possessed  VergiPs 
Culex,  though  he  did  not  think  much  of  its  poetical  value.  Mabt.  14, 185  (after 
two  epigrams  on  the  Batrachomyomachia) :  accipe  facundi  culicem^  studiose^ 
Maronis^  ne  nucibus  positis  Arma  virumque  legas.  Therefore  there  must  have  been 
a  separate  edition  of  the  Culex,  of  which  Martial  did  not  question  the  VergiHan 
origin  ;  see  also  8,  56, 19  protinus  Italiam  concepit  et  Arma  virumque  qui  modo  vix 
culicem  flevercA  ore  rudi.  Nor  did  Nonius  211  labrusca^  genere  feminino^  Verg,  in 
bucdicis  (5,  7) ;  neutro  Vergilius  in  culice  (v.  53). 

2.  On  account  of  the  MS.  authority  and  because  of  these  early  and  positive 
testimonies,  we  might  easily  conclude  the  Culex  now  extant  to  be  the  work  of  the 
youthful  Vergil,  and  amongst  others  who  held  this  view  were  NixK  (on  Val.  Cat. 
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Dir.  1,  p.  227),  Tbuffbl  (PBE.  6,  2657),  Bibbbck  (BhM.  18,  100 ;  app.  Verg.  p.  20). 
But  to  this  opinion,  thongh  in  itself  very  plausible,  may  be  opposed  the  most 
cogent  reasons.  First  and  foremost  we  are  struck  by  frequent  imitations  of 
Vergil's  genuine  poems  (see  FBaur  1.1.  571),  though  these  are  not  so  undisguised 
as  in  the  Gins.  Again,  the  poem  is  just  as  crude  in  regard  to  composition 
and  execution  as  it  is  masterly  in  its  careful  and  elegant  metrical  treatment. 
On  this  see  WHebtzberg  p.  51,  on  the  strictness  of  elision,  which  is  not  in 
keeping  with  Vergil's  later  manner,  FBaub  1.1.  868.  ThBibt,  de  halieut.  Ovid. 
49.  It  is  not  possible  to  attribute  these  peculiarities  to  Vergil's  youthfulness ; 
this  would  also  have  betrayed  itself  in  the  metre.  We  should  rather  interpret 
this  technical  elaboration  side  by  side  with  clumsiness  in  all  other  respects  as  a 
proof  that  the  poem  is  by  some  other  author.  Lastly,  the  original  motive  of  the 
poem  can  only  have  been  the  idea  that  the  gnat  could  not  rest  in  Hades  and  there- 
fore asked  the  shepherd  (whose  life  it  had  saved)  for  a  decent  burial.  But  this 
very  motive,  without  which  the  poem  loses  its  consistency,  is  wanting  in  the  extant 
Gulex,  being  suppressed  in  the  effort  to  give  the  fullest  possible  description  of 
Hades.  So  nothing  is  left  us  but  to  assume  that  Lucan,  Martial,  and  Statins  were 
mistaken  in  identifying  the  extant  Culex  with  the  one  written  by  Vergil,  even 
if  the  origin  of  the  former  could  be  traced  back  to  the  Augustan  period  (so 
LMC'LLER,  metr.  42.  217.  817 ;  BhM.  28,  658.  FBaub  1.1.  BIhbbhs  PLM.  2,  28). 
WHertzbebq  places  it  in  the  first  half  of  the  let  century  of  our  era,  between  Ovid 
and  Pereius.  Heyne  attempted  to  reconcile  the  various  views  by  supposing  the 
Vergilian  Culex  to  have  been  preserved,  but  disfigured  by  strong  interpolations: 
this  imtenable  opinion  has  been  pushed  to  extreme  lengths  by  BHildebbamdt 
(Studd.  auf  d.  Geb.  d.  rOm.  Poesie  u.  Metr.  I :  V.8  Culex,  Lpz.  1887).  Cf .  in  general 
WHebtzbebo,  introd.  to  his  transl.  p.  5.  FBaub,  J  J.  9Q,  857.  BHildebbahdt  IJ. 
Also  ThBibt,  ad  hist.  hex.  (Bonn  1876)  41 ;  de  halieut.  Ov.  47. 

8.  On  the  MSS.  of  the  Culex  see  §  229, 1 ;  cf.  also  BEllis,  joum.  of  phil.  16, 
158.— Criticism :  MHaupt,  op.  1,  88.  55.  8,  68.  258.  Bibbbck,  BhM.  18,  100. 
BEllis,  Americ.  joum.  of  phil.  8,  271.    BUmqer,  joum.  of  phil.  10,  310. 

2)  Ciris,  the  account  of  the  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
Megarian  princess  Scylla  toward  her  father  Nisus,  and  her  trans- 
formation into  the  bird  Ciris.  This  small  epic  poem  seems  to 
have  arisen  in  the  circle  of  Messalla,  and  is  dedicated  to  his  son 
(cos.  761/3).  The  author  draws  largely  upon  Vergil's  poetry,  but 
still  more  shows  himself  to  be  the  pupil  and  imitator  of  Catullus, 
and  repeatedly  reminds  us  of  passages  in  Lucretius  and  others. 
In  its  refined  descriptions  of  psychic  conditions  the  poem  recalls 
Vergil's  manner.  The  metrical  treatment  is  less  careful,  but  the 
style  more  lively. 

1.  Nothing  can  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Vergilian  origin  of  the  com- 
poeition,  but  everything  is  against  it,  nor  does  the  author  himself  attempt  to  foist 
it  upon  Vergil,  but  in  the  opening  lines  of  the  poem  gives  an  extensive  statement 
as  to  his  personal  circumstances.  He  represents  himself  as  a  man  of  advanced  age, 
who  after  an  eventful  (political)  life  would  fain  retire  from  public  life  and  write 
a  didactic  poem  on  Epicurean  philosophy.  His  name  is  unknown.  Cornelius 
GaUus,  whom  JHVoes  hit  upon  (so  as  to  make  Vergil  guilty  of  theft  from  the 
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Ciris!),  cannot  haye  written  it:  (see  WHxrtebbro  I.L  p.  58);  it  might  rather 
be  the  Lynoens  of  Propertins  (§  244,  8).  The  oonjectm^  (by  Tbuffel,  PBE.  6, 
2657)  that  Measalla  (y.  54)  who  is  v.  86  addressed  as  iuvenum  doctitsime  is  the  eldest 
son  of  the  orator  Messalla,  Messalinus  (§  267,  6),  oos.  751/8,  has  been  accepted 
by  WHkrtsbxso  IX  p.  55,  Bibbbck,  app.  p.  16  and  LSchwabb,  observatt.  in  Cir. 
(Dorp.  1871)  p.  8.  The  poem  then  would  seem  to  have  been  written  somewhere 
near  785/19-740/14,  in  about  the  50th  year  of  the  author.  On  the  possibility  of 
its  having  been  written  in  the  Augustan  age,  see  also  LMCllsb,  de  re  metr.  p.  42. 

2.  The  poem  is  an  elaboration  of  the  theme  expounded  in  VergiPs  lines  ge.  1, 
406-409,  which  for  this  reason  form  the  close  (see  Schwabs  1871  p.  2).  In  its 
general  character,  however,  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  manner  of  Catullus  (in  his 
poem  64),  than  to  that  of  Vergil ;  the  setting  is  as  it  were  borrowed  from  Catullus, 
the  suggestion  from  Vergil,  so  that  it  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  cento  com- 
piled from  both  writers.  The  purloining  from  all  the  works  of  Vergil  (from  whom 
are  taken  11  lines  in  their  entirety  and  8  with  only  the  change  of  one  word)  and 
from  Oatullns  (esp.  de  nupt.  Pel.  et  Thet.  and  the  longer  elegies)  is  traced  by 
JScHBADBB,  emendationes  (Leovard.  1776)  88.  68.  Billio,  in  Heyne-Wagner^s 
Verg.  4  p.  155.  LSchwabx,  1.L  EBIhbehs,  JJ.  105,  888;  PLM.  2,  18a  JSOss, 
acta  semin.  Erlang.  1, 8.  There  also  occur  detached  phrases  from  other  poems  of 
the  circle  of  Catullus  (§  218) ;  the  predilection  for  spondaic  lines  (see  Schwabb, 
1.1.  9)  is  also  in  keeping  with  the  usage  of  that  circle.  Deviations  from  VergiFs 
usage,  especially  in  the  use  of  the  particles,  F Jacob  on  Prop.  p.  165  and  in  Sillig, 
LI.  p.  148.  Haupt,  op.  1, 121.  Deviations  from  his  metrical  system,  WHsbtzberq 
1.1.  p.  51  n.  (see  his  whole  introduction).    Cf.  also  Bibbbck,  app.  Verg.  16. 

8.  The  poem,  as  fax  as  its  subject-matter  is  concerned,  probably  imitates  Greek 
(Alexandrine)  originals :  we  have  evidence  for  this  in  the  Greek  character  of  the 
mythology  and  style  (ESibckb,  de  Niso  et  Scylla  in  aves  mutatis,  Berl.  1884),  the 
fact  of  its  concluding  with  a  transformation,  the  etymologieal  derivation  of  the 
name  ciris  (from  Ktlpetw,  v.  488)  and  much  besides.  But  it  cannot  be  a  translation : 
this  supposition  is  precluded  both  by  the  proem  (1-1(X))  and  the  imitations  of 
Catullus  and  VergiL  Perhaps  it  was  modelled  on  Parthenios.  See  Schol.  and 
EusTATH.  on  Dionys.  Perieg.  420.  AMbimeke,  anal.  alex.  270.  EBohde,  gr.  Bom. 
98.  See  also  WHblbio,  arch.  Z.  24, 196.— EHopfmanm  (BhM.  40,  150)  wrongly 
supposes  Ov.  lb.  447  guUnu  exiguo  eat  volueris  devota  libeUo  etc.  to  refer  to  the 
ps.- Vergil.  Ciris. 

4.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  229, 1.— Criticism  and  explanation :  MHaupt,  op.  1,  55. 
8,  75.  261,  Bibbbck,  BhM.  18,  112,  LSchwabb,  in  Cirin  observatt..  Dor  pat  1871; 
JJ.  107,  617,  MHkrtz,  JJ.  103,  860,  EBAhhens,  ib.  105,  883.  107,  773.  AWaltz,  de 
carmine  Ciris,  Paris  1881.  BUnoek,  d.  Prooem.  d.  Cir.,  Halle  1881 ;  electa  e  Ciris 
oommentariis,  Halle  1885 ;  joum.  of  phil.  16,  810.  MKreunen,  prolegg.  in  Cirin, 
Utr.  1882.  AZiNaEELE,  kl.  phil.  Abh.  8  (Innsbr.  1881),  28  (Ovid  and  the  Ciris). 
BEllis,  Americ.  joum.  of  phil.  8, 1.  899. 

3)  Morettim  (the  rural  breakfast),  a  pleascuit  idyll  of  the  time 
of  Vergil  and  perhaps  translated  by  him  from  a  Greek  poem  of 
Parthenios,  full  of  vivid  and  detailed  description  and  amiable 
humour,  the  form  being  masterly. 

1.  The  Moretum  is  miaaing  in  Donatus'  and  Servius'  enumeration  of  the  lesser 
Vergiliana.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  found  in  MS.  collections  of  these  (see  §  229, 1 
and  below  n.  2).    JGYossius,  de  poet.  gr.  9,  states  that  in  a  cod.  Ambr.  this  poem 
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bore  the  heading :  Partheniua  moretum  acripait  in  ChraeeOy  quern  Virgiliu$  %mit4Mtus 
est.  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  fact  that  the  fresh  and  lively  style  and 
vivid  description  (Teuffel,  PEE.  6,  26Ba  Hkrtzbero,  transl.  p.  95)  and  the 
candid  undisguised  appellation  of  things  observed  in  this  poem  do  not  agree  with 
Vergirs  general  manner.  HERTZBERa  (1.1.  p.  95.  100.  101)  has  justly  concluded 
from  the  name  of  Simylus,  the  metw  of  v.  18  and  from  v.  116,  that  the  Greek 
original  was  pretty  faithfully  translated.  The  124  hexameters  of  this  poem  de- 
scribe how  the  peasant  Simylus  rises  at  dawn,  bakes  his  bread,  prepares  his  mess 
of  herbs  in  the  mortar  and  then  sets  to  work.  Sueius  also  had  written  a  Moretum 
(§150,  6),  and  it  is  not  altogether  improbable  that  the  desire  to  surpass  Sueius 
influenced  Vergil  in  attempting  the  same  task  again.  At  all  events  the  poem 
belongs  to  the  best  time  of  Boman  literature,  as  appears  e.g.  from  the  estimation 
in  which  the  lactuca  is  held  v.  76  as  compared  with  the  time  of  Martial  (Mart.  18, 
14, 1) :  see  Stauder,  ZfAW.  1858,  290.  Of.  Lachmanh  on  Lucr.  p.  826.  MHaupt,  op. 
1,  89.    Hertzbkrg^s  Introduction  98.    Bibbeck  app.  p.  14. 

2.  On  the  MSS.  see  §  229, 1 ;  also  Vindob.  184  s.  XI,  Monac.  21662  s.  Xl/Xn, 
805  8.  XI/XII.— FWSchmkidewin  in  Jahn's  Arch.  2,  426.  ChrJahn  ib.  4,  627. 
MHaupt,  op.  1,  86.  Stauder,  ZfAW.  1858, 289.  OSieroka,  JJ.  109,  895.  EBarth, 
Sprache  und  Versbau  des  Mor.,  Horn  1879.  KvBbichembach,  d.  Echtheit  d.  M., 
Znaim  1888.    BEllis  (Heinsius*  codex  Moreti),  joum.  of  phil.  18,  278. 

4)  Co  pa  ("mine  hostess"),  a  short  elegy  of  the  best  time, 
in  style  and  diction  quite  according  with  Vergil's  manner,  but 
much  less  resembling  him  in  its  sprightly  contents  and  tone; 
many  passages  of  it  remind  the  reader  of  Vergilian  expressions. 

1.  The  poem  (19  distichs)  has  been  transmitted  to  us  among  the  lesser 
Vergiliana ;  Charisius  also  considered  it  to  be  by  Vergil ;  see  OL.  1, 68, 11  quamvU 
Vergilius  librum  suum  Cupam  inscripaerit.  Gf.  Lachmann  on  Lucr.  p.  164.  On  the 
points  of  difference  in  diction  and  tone  between  the  Copa  and  the  Vergilian  poems 
see  Hebtzbeug,  transl.  p.  103.  The  small  compass  of  the  Copa  precludes  us  from 
drawing  any  conclusiou  from  the  construction  of  the  metre :  this  yields  no  decisive 
evidence  either  for  or  against  Vergil,  but  we  notice  a  certain  agreement  with 
Propertius.  HERTznERO  1.1.  104.  ThBirt,  hist,  hexam.  lat.  (Bonn  1876)  51. 
There  is  certainly  no  reason  for  removing  the  poem  beyond  the  Augustan  ^leriod. 
V.  27  cantu  Tumpunt  arbuda  cic€idae=QeoTg.  3,  828;  v.  35  cineri  ingrcUo= Aen,  6, 
213;  cf.  uvihrosis  harundinihus  {y.  8)  with  Aen.  8,  34  umbrosa  Iiarundo,  V.  31  = 
Calpurn.  eel.  11, 46.    Kibbeck,  app.  p.  14. 

2.  The  MSS.  correspond  to  those  of  the  Moretum,  see  §  229, 1  and  above  3,  2. — 
CDIloen,  animadvv.  in  Virg.  Copam,  Halle  1820.  MHaupt,  op,  1,  143.  KZell, 
Ferienachrr.  1,  5.    WMClleb,  Bom  und  die  ROmerinnen  2, 171. 

5)  Catale  p ton  (/cara  XeTTToi/),  a  collection  of  fourteen  poems 
in  elegiac  and  iambic  metre  and  on  various  subjects.  Only  a 
few  of  them  are  attested  as  coming  from  the  poet  himself,  but 
only  very  few  can  be  positively  proved  to  be  not  by  him.  This 
much  may  be  stated,  that  all  belong  to  the  period  of  Vergil. 

1.  This  collection  is  in  the  MSS.  entitled  Ve{i)rgilii  calaleplon  (see  n.  2).  In 
the  so-called  Servian  vita  it  is,  according  to  the  best  tradition,  called  caia(cate)' 
lepton^  sometimes  catalectofi :  so  also  in  Donatus*  vita :  see  §  229,  1 ;  cf.  801,  4. 
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AusoMius,  grammaticomagt.  (op.  27,  18,  5  see  §  209,  12)  Die  quid  aignificent 
calalepla  (so  the  best  MSS.,  sae  Schemkl  ad  loc. :  the  rest  give  catalecta)  Maronisf 
in  his  (2,  8)  al  Cdtarum  posuity  tequilur  rum  lucidius  tau.  The  original  title 
was  irard  Xerrdw,  after  the  precedent  of  Aratos,  who  had  called  a  collection  of 
'trifles'  by  this  name  (see  vita  Arati  p.  55,  84  Westerm.  iypaxf/e  bi  xal  dXXa 
voti^ytiara  .  .  .  gal  tls  M6piw  rbp  6.bt\<p6v  twiK-ifi^iw  koX  dtoaif/uia  Kod  l^KvOixby  [?] 
Kod  KariL  Xcm&r  dXXa  and  Strabo  10,  486  "Aparos  iw  rdii  #carA  Xtirrdv,  From  this 
ccUa  Upton  was  derived  by  an  abuse  cataUpta  and  finally  catalecta  («(ard\(jrTa= 
*  collected  poems '  does  not  occur  elsewhere).  ThBebok,  op.  2,  745.  BUnoer,  JJ. 
118,  429.  The  explanations  of  the  name  as  catalepta= KardXetirra  '  poems  left  be- 
hind '  (by  EBahrkms  JJ.  Ill,  142. 150;  TibuU.  Bl.  58;  cf.  PLM.  2,86)  or=  KaraXi/rrd 
(by  BPeiper,  Catullus,  Bresl.  1875,  65)  are  untenable. — In  the  collection  no.  1.  8 
(in  praise  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  BOchklbb  1.1.)  4.  7.  8.  9. 11. 14  are  in  elegiacs, 
6.  10.  12  and  18  are  in  iambics,  2  and  5  in  choliambics.  Immediately  after 
the  collection  there  follows  in  the  MSS.  an  epigram  by  the  compiler  (AL.  777 
PLM.  2, 177),  which  ends  thus :  Illiut  (of  Vergil)  haec  quoque  sunt  divini  elemenla 
poetae  Et  rudis  in  vario  carmine  Calliope.  This  then  agrees  with  the  heading  in 
the  MSS.  (see  above).  No.  2  (on  Anuius  Cimber  see  §  209, 12)  is  attested  authentic 
by  Quint.  8,  8,  28  and  Ausonius  (see  above).  A  definite  proof  against  YergiPs 
authorship  is  furnished  only  by  no.  18,  the  first  lines  of  which  contain  allusions  to 
personal  circumstances  of  the  author  which  are  at  variance  with  those  of  Vergil. 
The  servile  elegy  to  Messalla  (§  222)  no.  9  of  a.  727/27  cannot  be  by  Vergil  (on 
account  of  v.  17),  but  should  be  assigned  to  a  tiro  displaying  his  m3rthological 
learning  and  imitating  rather  Ovid's  than  Vergil's  manner.  Bibbeck  (app.  p.  12) 
ascribes  it  to  Lygdamus  (§  245,  4),  a  conjecture  at  least  more  credible  than 
BUnoer's  plea  for  Valgius  (de  Valg.  Buf.  804).  Ed.  et  comm.  instr.  Ph Wagner, 
Ljis.  1816.  Poem  no.  14,  although  it  relates  to  the  Aeneid  and  speaks  in  the  name 
of  Vergil,  is  hardly  by  him ;  BCcheler,  BhM.  88,  528.  The  acerbity  of  the  iambic 
poems  (especially  no.  6, 12  and  10)  is  not  much  in  harmony  with  Vergil's  later  soft 
character,  but  may  be  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fire  of  youth,  the  general  ex- 
citement of  the  period,  and  the  example  of  Catullus.  These  poems,  the  quotation 
from  Catullus  in  6,  6,  further  no.  10,  the  parody  of  Catullus'  poem  4  in  derision  of 
P.  Ventidius  (pr.  710/44,  cos.  711/48.  BOchbleb,  BhM.  88,  518.  BKlotz,  de  Cat.  c. 
IV  eiusque  parodia  Verg.,  Lps.  1868),  and  the  choliambics  no.  5,  also  a  remini- 
scence of  Catullus  in  no.  4,  lead  to  the  assumption  of  a  period  in  Vergil's  poetical 
development  in  which  he  was  under  the  influence  of  Catullus'  manner  and  style. 
Nos.  5  and  8  are  in  perfect  agreement  with  Vergil's  personal  circumstances ;  nos. 
1.  4. 7. 11  are  addressed  to  men  of  his  acquaintance.  On  the  whole  question  see 
FNlKE,  Valer.  Cato  p.  221.  WHebtzberg's  introd.  to  his  translation  of  the  Catal. 
p.  106,  Bibbeck  app.  p.  6.    MHauft,  op.  2, 147  and  esp..  BCcheler,  BhM.  88, 507. 

2.  At  the  beginning  of  this  collection  of  14  poems,  and  included  under  the 
same  title  as  belonging  to  it  (see  n.  1),  we  find  in  all  the  MSS. — and  accordingly 
also  in  Bibbeck's  append,  p.  147.  PLM.  2, 158 — three  poems,  *  Vere  rosa '  consisting 
of  two  distichs  (cf .  Mart.  8,  40),  *  Ego  haec '  in  iamb,  senarii,  *■  Hunc  ego '  in  the 
priapic  metre,  all  priapea  as  regards  their  contents  and  supposed  to  be  spoken  by 
Priapus.  These  are  the  priapea  mentioned  by  Donatus  and  Servius  (see  §  229, 1) 
among  the  Vergiliana.  Cf.  also  Diomed.  GL.  1,  512  Priapeum  (sc.  metrum)  quo 
VergUius  in  prolusionihus  suis  usus  /uit.  The  two  last  (which  might  really  have 
been  youthful  attempts  of  Vergil)  used  formerly  (from  Victorius  and  Muretus 
down  to  DOring  and  Sillig)  to  be  enumerated  among  the  Oatulline  works  as  poems 
20  and  19,  and  besides  this  all  three  used  to  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  collection 
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of  priapea  (§  254,  5),  e.g.  in  LMCllbh^s  ed.  as  nos.  88,  84, 85 ;  BOchslsb^s  Petron. 
*1882, 157.  Cf.  WHertzbero^s  transL  p.  110,  JEWbbnickb,  Priapeia  (Thorn  1868) 
p.  9.  106,  FB&CHELER,  EhM.  18,  415,  Bibbeck,  app.  Verg.  p.  4,— The  fact  that 
Plin.  ep.  5,  8,  6  mentions  P.  Vergilius  (§  81, 1)  among  the  boni  who  wrote  erotic 
lusus  is  counterhalanced  hy  the  silence  of  Ovid,  who  trist.  2,  585  mentions  only 
Aen.  lY  and  the  Bucolics  in  this  department. 

231.  Vergil  obtained  from  the  first  the  highest  reputation: 
his  poems  were  at  an  early  time  admitted  into  schools,  imitated, 
translated,  and  commented  on :  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
important  commentators  was  M.  Valerius  Probus,  a  later  one 
Servius.  We  still  possess  the  commentary  of  the  latter,  and 
fragments  of  other  works  in  the  various  collections  of  schoUa. 
But  VergiPs  poems  were  also  used  for  centos,  and  superstition 
employed  them  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  them  as  an  oracle. 
They  were,  moreover,  industriously  multiplied.  Vergil  himself 
was  in  popular  belief  graduUy  turned  into  a  magician,  upon 
whose  name  all  nations  of  the  West  accumulated  their  fantastical 
fictions  and  legends  for  a  long  time  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

1,  Suet,  granun.  16  Q,  Cctecilius  Epirota  (§  263, 1)  .  .  .  primu$  dicitur  .  .  . 
Vergilium  et  cdioa  poetcu  novoa  praelegere  coepisae.  Quint.  1,  8,  5  optime  itutUutum 
est  ut  ah  Homero  cUqtie  Vergilio  lectio  inciperet,  Obos.  1,  18  Aenecie  .  .  .  adverUui 
in  Italiam  quae  arma  commoverU  .  .  .  ludi  liUerarii  diiciplina  nostrae  quoque 
memori€tt  inustum  eat.  Augustin.  civ.  dei  1,  8  apud  yergilium,  quern  propierea 
2Mrvuli  Ugunt  ut  videlicet  poeta  magnua  omniumque  prctedaristimua  atque  optimuB 
(eneris  ebibitus  animia  non  facile  dblimoTie  poaait  aboleri.  Iul.  Capitol.  Clod.  Albin. 
6,  2  fertur  in  scholia  aaepiaaime  cantaaae  inter  pueruloa  '  Arma  amena^  etc.  (Aen.  2, 
814).  Macr.  sat.  1, 24,  5  Vergilianoa  veraus,  qualiter  eos  pueri  magiatria  praelegenti- 
hua  c^nehamus.  (Auson.)  epigr.  187,  1  Arma  virumque  docena  atque  Arma  virumque 
jieritus.  Augustin.  confess.  1, 17,  27  cf.  1,  18,  20  shows  that  it  was  school-practice 
to  turn  passages  from  Vergil  into  prose. — On  the  other  hand,  themata  Vergiliana 
were  set  as  metrical  exercises ;  cf.  n.  2  and  §  230,  2,  2.  427, 1. 

2.  Ovid  often  alludes  to  Vergil  (see  AZinoerle,  Ovids  Verhftltn.  2,  48).  The 
Aeneid  (2,  77)  is  also  quoted  by  Phaedrus,  fab.  3,  praef.  27 ;  by  Juvenal  2,  99.  8, 
197.  9,  102.  See  Wkhle,  obss.  in  Petr.  44.  Hibbeck  prolegg.  200.  Livy  derives 
much  of  his  diction  from  Vergil,  Tacitus  even  more ;  see  EWOlfflin,  Phil.  26, 
130.  Verses  on  Vergil  AL.  507-518  PLM.  4, 120.  AL.  555-566  PLM.  4,  128.  For 
the  use  made  of  Vergil  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  see  Sen.  suas.  3,  5  (aciebat 
Fuacua  ex  Vergilio  multa  trahere).  Serv.  Aen.  10, 18  et  Titianua  et  Calvua  {Catulinu9 
Floriac.)  qui  themata  omnia  de  Vergilio  elicuerunt  et  deformaverunt  ad  dicendi  unnn 
(§  364,  4).  Cf.  n.  1  and  Bibbeck  prolegg.  p.  188.  Passages  from  Vergil  were 
found  scribbled  on  the  walls  at  Pompeii :  see  CIL.  4,  p.  259.  Addenda :  ephem. 
epigr.  1,  53.  giorn.  d.  scavi  1,  281.  2,  85.  On  a  spoon  (arch.  Ztg.  1848, 110*)  was 
found  engraved  eel.  2, 17 ;  on  a  relief  at  the  Villa  Albani  Aen.  1,  607  above  the 
head  of  a  seller  of  game,  OJahn,  Lpz.  SBer.  1861,  865.  On  a  brick  from  Italioa 
near  Seville  is  inscribed  Aen.  1, 1-2  CIL.  2,  4967,  81.  For  the  use  of  Vergilian 
passages  on  tombstones  see  Mabini  fratr.  Arv.  p.  826 ;  papiri  dipl.  p.  882.  Quota^ 
tions  incidental  to  everyday  life,  Suet.  Dom.  9.    Dio  75, 10.    Lamprid.  Diaduxa. 
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8,  7.  VopiBC.  T^.  5, 1.  C&r.  18,  8.  Apul.  apol.  56  and  many  other  instances. 
LFriedxJLkdkb,  SC^esch.  8^,  884. — Ancient  illustrations  to  Vergil  or  in  imitation 
of  him:  on  the  MS.  illustrations  see  n.  9.  On  wall-paintings  in  Campania: 
Aeneas  and  Dido  (Aen.  1,  715 ;  cf .  Macb.  5, 17, 5) :  WHklbio,  Wandgem.  Cam- 
paniens  no.  1881 ;  cf.  bolL  arch.  1881,  29  and  the  mosaio  from  Halicamassus 
(Aeneas  and  Dido  in  the  chase=Aen.  4,  151)  bulL  1860, 105.  Laocoon  (Aen.  2, 
200) :  ann.  dell'  inst.  arch.  47,  tav.  O.  Aeneas  and  Polyphemus  (Aen.  8, 655) :  giom. 
degli  soayi  8  (1877)  tav.  6.  Aeneas  admiring  the  weapons  brought  to  him  by 
Venus  (Aen.  8,  606) :  Hslbio  no.  1882.  Aeneas  wounded  and  cured  by  Venus  (Aen. 
12,  898) :  Hblbio  no.  1888.  Cf.  Hxlbio,  Uuterss.  Hb.  d.  Wandmalerei  4.  HHbyde- 
MANK,  Arch.  Z.  29. 122. 

8.  An  inscr.  from  Bome  in  Orblli  1179  Wilm.  2481  Q.  QlUius  Fdix,  Ver- 
gUiamu  poeia^  cf.  §  251,  1  (also  Wilm.  2488  medicuM  aacleptiuLius),  But  all  the 
Koman  epic  and  didactic  poets  are  more  or  less  imitators  of  Vei^l.  The  begin- 
ning of  a  cento-like  employment  of  Vergil's  poems  may  be  traced  as  early  as  in  the 
Ciris ;  see  §  280, 2,  2.    For  later  examples  see  §  26,  2. 

4.  Vergil's  poems  were  consulted  as  oracles,  and  resorted  to  for  advice  in 
difficult  positions  of  life,  and  sortes  Verg^lianae  were  even  publicly  kept  in  the 
temples,  see  Iul.  Capitol.  Clod.  Albin.  5,  4 :  in  templ^f  ApoUinis  Cttmani  .  .  . 
cum  9ortem  de  fato  mo  toUeret^  hit  ver$ibu9  ei  dicUur  eue  rupomaum  (Aen.  6, 857). 
Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.  4,  6  huic  botb  in  templo  Prctenettinae  Udit  exHilit  (Aen.  6,  882). 
14,  5  ipse  .  .  .  Vergilii  $ortibu$  kuiu97nodi  iUuHrcUus  eft  (Aen.  6,  848).  Spartiam. 
Hadr.  2,  8  cum  $oUicitu»  .  .  .  VergUianat  toriei  contuleret  *Quia  procul  etc.' 
(Aen.  6,  808)  tort  excidiL  Trbbbll.  Poll.  Claud.  10,  4  cum  in  Apennino  de  ee 
coneuleret  reeponeum  huiuttnodi  etccepit  (Aen.  1.  265) ;  item  cum  de  poeterit  euia  (Aen. 
1,  278) ;  item  cum  def retire  (Aen.  6,  669),  In  the  Middle  Ages  (at  the  close  of  which 
Vergil  found  an  ardent  admirer  in  Dante,  cf.  Compabbtti,  Virg.  nel  med.  evo  1, 
256  and  below  n.  12)  the  fourth  eclogue  was  on  account  of  its  prophetic  tone  in- 
terpreted of  the  Messiah ;  ThCreizenach,  die  Aen.,  die  4  Ekl.  u.  d.  Pharsalia  im 
MAlter,  Frankf.  a.  M.  1864.  FPipbr,  Virgilius  als  Theolog  und  Prophet  des 
Heidentums  in  der  Kirche,  Berl,  1862  (evangel.  Kalender  for  1862,  17).  Vergil 
was  even  said  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  conversion  of  the  Emperor  C^ionstantine ; 
cf.  BoesiQNOL,  Virgile  et  Constantin  le  grand,  Paris  1845.  DComparbtti  (see  n. 
12)  voL  1. 

5.  Arrianoe  (see  §  227,  2,  in  fin.)  translated  Vergil.  Sen.  conaol.  ad.  Polyb.  8< 
2  Homerue  et  Vergiliue^  tarn  bene  de  humano  genere  m^riti  quam  tu  et  de  omnilua  et 
de  illit  meruietiy  quos  plurUme  notoe  esse  voluiati  quam  acripeerant.  On  Avienus 
see  §  420,  6 ;  on  Titianus  and  Calvus  §  864,  4. 

6.  On  the  commentators  of  Vergil  see  Bibbbck  prolegomena  critica  cap.  9, 
p.  114,  where  we  find  discussions  on  Q.  Caecilius  Epirota,  Pollio,  C.  lulius  Hyginus, 
(lulius  or  Aufidius,  see  §  282,  1)  Modestus,  L.  Annaeus  Comutus,  Aemilius  Asper, 
M.  Valerius  Probus,  Flavins  Caper,  Urbanus,  Velius  Longus,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus, 
Caesellius  Vindex  and  Sulpicius  Apollinaris,  Helenius  Aero,  Haterianus,  Aelius 
Donatus,  Carminins,  Avienus,  Servius,  the  so-called  commentarii  of  Probus,  Junius 
Philargyrius,  the  scholia  Bemensia  and  scholia  Veronensia.  To  this  may  be 
added  HHaobb's  introd.  to  his  edition  of  the  scholia  Bemensia  J  J.  suppl.  vol.  4, 696. 
JKiBcminB,  JJ.  BuppL  8,  471.  On  each  of  these  grammarians  see  below,  in  the 
period  to  which  they  belong.  In  a  MS.  s.  XIV  at  Padua  *  Fulgentius  super  Buool. 
et  Qeorg.  Virgilii,'  certainly  not  by  the  mythologist  Fulgentius  (f  480),  see  EJumh 
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MANN,  quaestFulg.  61.  JMDozio,  Cynthii  Cenetensis  (of  the  15th  cent.)  in  Vergil. 
Aen.  conunentar.  (Aen.  I,  II,  III  first  edited  by  AMai,  auct.  class.  7,  823)  e  cod. 
Ambroe.,  Milan  1845. 

7.  For  the  scholia  Bernensia  (on  Buc.  and  Georg.)  see  §  472,  9:  thei-e  too 
concerning  both  are  the  explanationes  bucolicorum  of  Junius  Philargyrius 
(Filargirius)  and  the  georgicorum  expositiones  handed  down  in  the  Laur.  45,  14. 
Paris.  7960  and  Leid.  185  (6  in  Burmann-Lion).  The  (fragmentary)  scholia 
Veronensiaon  the  Aeneid  were  first  published  by  AMai  (Virgilii  intpp.  vett., 
Milan  1818),  then  in  Lion's  Servius  2,  805;  best  ed.  by  HKeil,  M.  Valerii  Probi  in 
Virg.  buc.  et  georg.  comm(ntarius  (p.  1-68);  ace.  scholiorum  Veronensium  (p.  71-106) 
et  Aspri  quaestionum  Vergil,  (p.  111-115)  fragm.,  Halle  1848.  In  addition  HKeil, 
RhM.  6,  869  and  FBCchei.er  (and  AHekkmann),  J  J.  98,  65.  AHerrmann,  d. 
Veroneser  Vergilscholien,  Donauesch.  1869.  1871  II.  Cf.  also  GThilo,  BhM.  14, 
535.  15, 119.  ThMommsen.  BhM.  16, 187.— Glossary  on  Vergil,  see  GLOwe,  prodrom. 
gloss.  164.  ABoucHERiE,  fragm.  d^un  commentaire  (very  late,  and  in  barbarous 
Latin)  sur  Virg.  (eel.  and  ge.  1,  1-222),  Montpellier  1875. 

8.  Various  metrical  arguments,  chiefly  of  s.  IV /V,  for  Vergil's  works  have 
b^en  preserved :  decasticha  on  the  books  of  the  Aen.  under  the  name  of  Ovid : 
AL.  1  PLM.  4,  161.  Hexasticha  on  the  Aen.  by  Sulpicius  ApoUinaris :  §  857,  2. 
Pentasticha  on  the  Aen.  AL.  591  sqq.  PLM.  4,  186.  Tetrasticha  on  all  the  works : 
AL.  2  (cf.  654)  PLM.  4,  178  (cf.  444,  frequently  attributed  to  Ovid).  Monosticha 
on  the  Aen.  AL.  1  PLM.  4, 176  and  AL.  684  PLM.  4, 151 ;  similar  ones  for  all  the 
works  AL.  874  PLM.  4,  177.  Hemistichia  on  the  Aen.  PLM.  4,  17a— Argu- 
ments by  a  certain  Modestinus  in  antiquitaimo  Vergilii  codicef  Burmark,  z. 
Anth.  lat.  2,  188  p.  872.— Cf.  LMOller,  BhM.  19,  114.  28,  654.  Bibbeck,  prolegg. 
Verg.  869.  JMJLhly,  ZfCVG.  22,  881.  BOpitz,  Lpz.  Stud.  6,  282.  298.— Fragments 
of  a  mediaeval  argument  of  the  Aeneid  in  distichs  from  a  Bern.  s.  XII/XITT  in 
HHaoen,  JJ.  Ill,  696. 

9.  Manuscripts  of  Vergil:  Gell.  9,  14,  7  teUs  us  of  persons  who  had  in- 
spected idiographum  lihrum  Vergilii  (on  ge.  1, 208).  Hyginus  in  Gell.  1, 21, 2  himself 
collated  on  ge.  2,  247  a  liher  qui /tier  it  ex  domo  aUjue  familia  Vergili.  We  possess  (in 
a  more  or  less  complete  state)  seven  very  ancient  MSS.  of  Vergil  in  capital  writing 
(the  exact  date  is  rather  uncertain,  as  is  the  case  with  all  manuscripts  in  capitals). 
1.  The  'Mediceus'  89,  1  (M  in  Bibbeck)  s.  V  at  Florence,  with  the  celebrated 
Subscriptio  (cf.  §  473,  6) :  Turcius  Rufitui  Apronianus  Asterius  v.  c.  et  inl.  ex  comite 
daniest.  pr<^ect.  ex  com.  priv.  l<irgit.  ex  praef,  urhi  patricius  et  consul  ordin,  (a.  494) 
legi  et  distincxi  codiceni  fratris  Macharii  v.  c.  .  .  .  XI.  kal.  Mai  Romcte  (here 
follow  8  distichs,  AL.  3  PLM.  5,  110,  facsimile  in  Bibbeck^s  Vergil.  4,  p.  206). 
A  copy  of  this  MS.  by  PFFoggini,  Flor.  1741.  Facsimile  in  2^nge]ieister- 
Wattknbacii's  exempl.  codd.  lat.  pi.  10,  Palaeograph.  society  pi.  86,  Chatelain  t, 
66,  1.— 2.  The  *  Palatinus'  (P)  Vaticanus  1631,  s.  IV-V?,  facsimile  in  Zangem.- 
Wattenb.  pi.  12.  Palaeogr.  soc.  pi.  115.  Chatelain  pi.  64.-8.  The  'Bomanus^ 
(B),  Vatican.  8867,  s.  IV-V  ?,  in  it  16  illustrations  to  Vergil,  published  by  Bottari 
(see  on  no.  4)  p.  5.  29.  41.  43  and  by  Aoincourt,  hist,  de  I'art  5,  pi.  68-65 ;  Pdk 
NoLHAc,  les  peintures  des  MSS.  de  Virg.,  in  the  Mel.  de  IV^cole  fran^.  de  Borne 
1884,  pi.  11.  12  ;  cf.  EPlatner  in  the  description  of  Bome  2,  2,  847.  Text-facsimile 
in  Zangem.-Wattenb.  1.1.  pi.  11.  Pal.  soc.  pi.  118. 114.  Chatelain  pi.  65. — 4.  The 
'schedae  Vaticanae'  (F),  Vatic.  8225,  put  back  without  cogent  reasons  into 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  a  copy  of  this  MS.  by  GGBottari,  Bome  1741,  in 
which  are  (after  drawings  by  PGBartoli,  which  are  now  in  Windsor,  see 
AMiCHAELis,  arch.  Zeit.  82,  67)  the  illustrations  of  the  MS.  (originally  50),  mostly 
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belonging  to  the  Aeneid ;  there  are  better  spdcimens  in  Aoixcoubt,  hist,  de  Tart 

5.  pi.  20-25.  PdkNolhac  LI.  p.  5-10.  Cf.  EPlatnsr  1.1.  845.  Text-facsimile 
in  Zamobm.-Wattbiib.  1.1.  pi.  18.  Palaeogr.  soc.  pL  116.  117.  Chatel.  pi.  68. 
— The  following  MS.  fragments  are  of  insignificant  extent:  5.  Schedae 
Berolinenses  (A),  s.  IV?,  three  leaves;  to  the  same  MS.  (at  one  time  in 
St.  Denis)  there  originally  belonged  four  leaves,  now  Vatic.  8256.  Published  by 
GHPehtz,  Abh.  der  Barl.  Akad.  1868,  97.  Nachtrag,  Berl.  SBar.  1864,  278,  cf. 
JHsHBT,  JJ.  95,  419.    Facsimile  in  Zangsm.-Wattemb.  pi.  14.    Chatel.  pi.  61. — 

6.  schedae  Sangallenses  1894  (G),  Facsim.  Zanoem.-W.  pi.  14^    Chatel.  pi.  62.— 

7.  schedae  rescriptae  Veronenses  40  (V).  Facsim.:  Chatel.  pi.  75,  1. — Together 
with  these  earliest  MSS.  we  have  the  later  ones :  the  cod.  Gudianus  (7)  s.  IX 
three  Berne  MSS.  (a,  b — facs.  Chatel.  pi.  67 — c)  of  s.  IX  and  X,  besides  (of  s. 
X-XII)  the  codex  Minoraugiensis  (m).  On  these  MSS.,  their  connection,  deriva- 
tion from  the  same  original  etc.  see  Bibbeck,  prolegomena  ad  Yerg.  (1866)  218 
sqq.  Other  recent  literature  on  the  Vergil  MSS.:  JHsxbt,  Aeneidea  1,  Lond. 
1878,  p.  xi-Lx.  On  a  Prague  MS.  of  s.  IX,  see  JKvicala,  Vergilstudien,  Prague 
1878  (with  a  complete  collation).  On  a  Vatic,  s.  X  init.  written  by  Bahingus,  a 
monk  of  Flavigny  in  Burgundy,  see  LDelisle,  M6L  d^archtol.  et  d^hist.  6  (1886), 
239.  AJViTRiNOA,  de  cod.  Aen.  Daventriensi  (s.  XV,  valueless),  Daventer  1881. 
MHechfellbbr,  eine  Innsbrucker  Virgil-Hs.  (valueless),  Innsbr.  1880.  EChate- 
LAiM,  un  important  fragm.  de  Virg.  (Paris.  7906)  in  d.  M^l.  Benier,  Art.  5. 

10.  Complete  editions  of  VergiFs  poems.  Cf.  the  Notitia  literaria  in 
HETBE-WAOiiER  4,  685,  Schweioeb,  class.  Bibliogr.  2,  2,  1145,  Exgelmanm-Pbeuss, 
bibl.  cla6&  2,  698.  On  the  earliest  see  also  JHsbry,  Aeneidea  1,  lxi-lxxxv.  £d. 
princ.  Bome  about  1469.  Ven.  ap.  Aid.  1501  and  frequently.  Cum  comment.  Donati, 
Servii  etc  per  GFabeicium,  Bas.  1551  and  frequently.  Argumentis,  explicc.  et 
notis  illustr.  a  JI!jde  la  Cebda,  Madrit.  1608>17  III.  £  rec.  DHeimsii,  Leid.  1686. 
Bee.  NHbixsius,  Amst.  1664. 1676.  Interpretat.  et  notis  illustr.  CBuaeub,  in  us. 
Delph.,  Par.  1675  etc.  (with  an  ind.  verbb.).  Cum  Serv.,  Philarg.  etc.  et  nott. 
varr.  ed.  PBuemanx,  Amsterd.  1746  IV  (in  vol.  4  is  the  ind.  verbb.  by  NEby- 
thbabus,  first  published  at  Ven.  1587).  Variet.  lect.  et  perpet.  adnot.  illustr.  a 
CGHsrxE,  Lps.  1767-75  IV;  'Lps.  1798-1800  VI  (with  a  good  glossary  by 
AWSchlbobl)  ;  *Lpz.  1880-41  V  (cur.  PhWaoxeb,  vol.  4 :  Caruiina  minora  [Copa, 
Ciris,  Culex,  Moretum,  rec.  JSillio],  Wagneri  quaestt.  Vergil.,  notitia  literaria. 
Bd.  5 :  V.  carmina  ad  pristinam  orthographiam  revooata,  ace.  Wagneri  orthogr. 
Vergiliana  etc.).  Bee.  et  illustr.  AFobbigeb,  Lps.  *  1872-75.  Perpetuo  comm.  ad 
modum  JBond  explicuit  FDObneb,  Paris  (Didot)  1^8.  Becensuit  OBibbeck, 
Lps.  1859-68  V  (Prolegomena  critica  1866,  I  Buc.  et  Georg.  Ib59,  II.  Ill  Aen. 
1860.  62;  IV  Appendix  Vergiliana  1868).  Vergile,  texte  latin  .  .  .  avec  un 
oommentaire  exit,  et  explicatif  etc.,  par  EBbnoist,  Par.*  187H  III.  With  a  com- 
mentary by  JCohimotom,  revised  by  HNettleship,  Lond.*  1881-88  III.  Explana- 
tory school  editions  by  PhWagnbe  (breviter  enarravit,  Lps.'  1861),  ThLadewio 
(Berl. »-»«  1882-86  III  by  CSchapbb,  cf.  the  same  writer  ZfGW.  81,  65).  EBbnoist, 
Par.*  1880,  BHKemnedy,  Lond.«  1879,  KKappbs  (Lp«.*  1887).  With  introd.  and 
notes  by  TLPapillom,  Lond.  1882  II.  ASidgwicx,  Camb.  1890.  Translations  (pro83) 
by  JCohingtoh  (Lond.*  1882),  by  JGLomsdalx  and  JLee  (Lond."  1890). 

Editions  of  the  text  by  HPaldaiius  (Lpz.  1854,  with  introd.),  MHaupt  (Lps.* 
1878),  ThLadewio  (cura  PDedticke  Berl.  *  1889),  OBibbeck  (with  introd.,  Lps. 
1867;.  GThilo  (with  introd.  and  short  apparatus,  Lpz.  1886).  WKloucek,  Prague 
1886.87. 

11.  PhWaoneb,  quaestt.  Verg.  (in  Heyne's  ed.  4, 888)  and  leott.  Verg.,  Phil. 
B.L.  G  G 
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Suppl.  1,  807;  together  with  Phil.  15,  851.  16,  587.  17,  170.  WKloucek, 
Miszellen  zu  V.,  Leitmeritz  1870-78  II ;  critical  and  exegetical  notes  on  V.  (esp. 
Aen.),  Praf^ue  1879;  ZfoG.  85,  588;  Vergiliana,  Smichow  1882.  88.  JKvicala 
(ij.  9  in  fin.).  BBentlet^s  observations  on  V.,  communicated  by  EHxdicks,  Yaria, 
Progr.,  Quedlinb.  1879  and  AStachelschkid,  EhM.  85,  812;  ZfoG.  85,  58a 
OGtTTHLiNO,  curaeYerg. ;  add.  GLinkkri  emendatt.  Yerg.,  Liegnitz  1886.  AKirsch, 
quaestt.  Yerg.  crit.,  Miinst.  1886. 

12.  Yergil  continued  to  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  the  literature  of  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages.  French,  and  following  them,  German  elaborations  of 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Aeneid  occur  after  the  12th  cent,  (le  Boman  d^neas  by 
Benoit  de  Saint-More ;  Eneit  by  Heinrich  von  Yeldeke).  Towards  the  close  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  Dante^s  (f  1821}  divina  commedia  transfigured  and  glorified  the 
l)oet  so  that  he  ceased  to  belong  to  the  earth.  But  he  also  plays  a  great  part  in 
the  speech  of  the  people,  in  popular  books  and  so  forth.  The  great  respect  in 
which  Yergil,  in  his  quality  as  a  poet,  was  held  by  posterity  and  which  manifested 
itself  also  in  the  reverence  paid  to  his  burial-plac«  (§  224,  8  ad  fin.  Plin.  ep.  8, 
7,  8;  cf.  Mabt.  11,  48  sq.  Stat.  silv.  4,  4,  51),  the  superstitious  use  made  of 
his  poems  (above  n.  4),  and  the  interpretation  of  his  name  (from  virga^  a  magic 
wand)  and  that  of  his  mother  {Magia,  §  224,  8),  caused  the  gradual  evaporation  of 
YergiPs  real  character  into  that  of  a  mythical  being.  In  Donatus'  vita  we  meet 
with  indications  of  this,  §  8-5,  and  in  the  later  additions  8-18,  69  sq.  and  78;  the 
more  we  descend  into  the  Middle  Ages  (esp.  after  saec.  XII),  the  stranger  the 
exaggerations,  the  greater  the  resemblance  of  Yergil  to  such  figures  as  Faustus  or 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus.  But  Yergil  always  appears  as  a  benevolent  genius  fond 
of  assisting  poor  humanity.  Only  a  Boman  lady,  who  had  wickedly  cheated  his 
love,  must  feel  his  revenge.  Conformably  to  the  romantic  confusion  of  all  names 
and  times,  Yergil  was  now  plsM^  under  the  fabulous  Emperor  Octavianus,  now 
under  King  Servius  (in  the  Seven  Wise  Men),  now  under  Titus  (Gest.  Bom.  o.  57), 
now  under  Darius  at  Bome  (ib.  c.  120),  even  in  Brittany  under  King  Arthur,  or 
he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  a  knight  of  '  Campania  in  the  Ardennes '  and  of  a 
daughter  of  a  Boman  Senator  under  the  Emperor  Bemus,  who  killed  his  uncle 
Bomulus  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Perseus,  in  whose  reign  Yergil  studied  at 
the  University  of  Toledo  (German  popular  chapbooks  p.  8-7).  The  scene  of  his 
exploits  is  at  Bome  and  especially  Naples,  whence  the  Yergil  legend  originated. 
At  Bome  he  performs  miracles  chiefly  at  the  request  of  the  Emperor,  who,  after 
a  vain  struggle,  appoints  him  his  chief  Senator,  and  the  aim  of  his  deeds  is  to 
insure  the  safety  of  the  State  (Salvatio  Bomae)  and  internal  order.  But  at  his 
beloved  Naples,  which  he  founded  and  placed  on  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  he 
voluntarily  provides  for  the  welfare  of  the  town  (even  driving  away  snakes  and 
flies,  providing  good  meat,  etc.).  In  the  15th  cent,  these  inventions  are  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  chronicle  (ly  myreur  des  histors)  of  Jean  d^Outremeusb  and  in  the 
Faits  merveilleux  de  Yirgile  (last  printed  in  Geneva  1867).  Principal  work : 
DComparetti,  Yirgilio  nel  medio  evo,  Livomo  1872  II  (in  German  by  HDCtschke, 
Lpz.  1875) ;  it  contains  reprints  of  the  most  important  documents  2, 169.  GZappebt, 
Yirgil  in  Mittelalter,  Vienna  1851  (Denkschriften  der  Wiener  Akad.  II).  KUEtora, 
der  Zauberer  Yirgil ius  in  FPfeiffer's  Germania  4  (1859),  257 ;  cf.  KBartsch,  ib. 
287  and  FLiebrecht,  ib.  10,  406.  CGMilbebg,  Memorabilia  Yerg.  (Meissen  1857), 
and  Mirabilia  Yerg.  (Meissen  1867).  STunison,  Yirgil  in  the  Middle  Age, 
Cincinnati,  1889.  Lastly  the  treatises  by  Gemthe  already  quoted  (§  226,  1,  4), 
Piper  and  Creizenach  (above  n.  4). 

232.  Cornelius  G alius  of  Forum  Julii  (684/70-727/27),  the 
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friend  of  Vergil's  youth,  was  the  first  Boman  poet  who  (apart 
from  learned  translations)  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the 
erotic  elegy  of  the  Alexandrines.  Through  the  favour  of 
Octavianus  he  was  raised  to  high  military  and  political  positions, 
became  too  ambitious,  and  finished  his  life  in  a  tragic  manner 
at  an  early  age. 

1.  Praenomen :  C.  and  Cn.  in  the  MSS.  ap.  Eutbop.  7,  7 ;  G.  in  Hibboh.  chron. 
a.  1985  (from  Eutrop.).— Asihius  Pollio  ap.  Cic.  ad  fam.  10, 82  extr.  (a.  711/43) 
GroUum  Comdiurriy  familiarem  meum,  Pbobus  on  Yerg.  buc.  p.  6, 1  K.  iruinuaiu$ 
Augusto  per  Comelium  Oallum^  condiscipulum  guuwL,  promeruU  (Vergilius)  ut  etc. 
Vbbo.  ed.  10  (a.  715/89)  is  addressed  to  him,  and  from  this  it  appears  that  even 
then  he  had  written  poetry  and  experienced  the  faithlessness  of  his  mistress 
Lycoris  (see  §  210, 1  in  fin.)  cf.  v.  2-6.  10.  22.  42.  72.  Thereon  Sebyiub  obseryes : 
GaUu8  aide  omnet  primus  Aegypti  prciefectus  fuU^  poeta  eximius,  nam  et  Euphoricnem 
.  .  .  tranatvlU  in  laiinum  serm/mem  (cf.  also  on  bnc.  6,  72)  et  amorum  auorum  de 
Cytheride  tcripeit  libros  qtuUtuor  .  .  .  Juit  aulem  etmicue  Vergiliif  adeo  ut  quartme 
Oeorgicarum  a  medio  usque  adfinem  eius  laudes  teneret  (see  on  this  §  227, 1)  .  .  . 
hie  ChMus  amavit  Cytheridem  meretricem,  libertam  Volumnii,  quae  eo  spreto  Antonium 
euntem  ad  GaUias  est  seeuta  (cf.  the  scholion  in  the  cod.  Medic,  of  Vergil  [§  821,  9, 1] 
on  eel.  10,  2  in  Zanobmeisteb-Wattenbach^s  exempla  oodd.  lat.  pi.  10) ;  Aub. 
Vict.  ill.  82  (§  210, 1).  On  the  personality  of  Lycoris  see  HFlach,  JJ.  119,  798. 
WKoLSTEB,  JJ.  121,  626.  Cf.  also  §  227,  1  and  §  224,  8.  Pbob.  on  eel.  10,  50 
Euphorion^  .  .  .  cuius  in  scribendo  secutus  colorem  videiur  Cornelius  QaUus,  Cf . 
AMeimbkb,  anall.  Alex.  24.  78  and  above  p.  250,  2.  Ovid,  trist.  2,  445  nee  fuit 
opprobrio  ceUhrasse  Lycorida  Gallo,  Cf.  rem.  am.  765.  Mabt.  8,  78,  6.  Quiet. 
10, 1,  98  calls  him  durior  as  an  elegiac  poet.  Only  a  single  pentameter  of  Gallos 
is  extant  in  Vib.  Seq.  p.  5,  21  Bars.  Cf.  also  §  209,  4.  280,  2, 1.- We  possess  also 
by  Parthenios  of  Nicaea  (printed  e.g.  in  Hebcheb^s  Erotioi  gr.,  Lps.  1858,  1,  8) 
a  little  book  wtpl  iptarucuif  xaSrifjidTuw,  in  which  erotic  legends  from  Greek  sources 
have  been  collected  for  the  use  of  Cornelius  Gallus  (aOnf  irol  xapifrrai  th  hni  koI 
iXeytiat  d^d^ecr  r&  luXirra  i^  airrtof  iipfibdia),  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated  by  the 
author.     EBohde,  gr.  Boman  118. 

2.  Gkillus  took  part  in  the  war  against  Antony,  Dio.  51,  9.  Suet.  Aug.  66 
Comdium  Oallum,  quern  ad  pretefecturam  Aegypti  (a.  724/80)  ex  infima  fortuna 
provexerat  (cf.  Dio.  51, 17.  Stbab.  17  p.  819.  Eutbop.  7,  7)  .  .  •  o6  ingratum 
et  malevolum  animum  domo  et  provinciis  suis  interdixit,  GaUo  et  ctccustUorum 
($  252,  8)  denunliationibus  et  senatus  consuUis  ad  necem  compulso  etc.  Hiebon.  chron. 
a.  Abr.  1990=727/27  Cornelius  QiMus  Foroiuliensis  (probably  from  Forum  Julii  in 
Gkkllia  Narbonensis,  now  Fr^us)  poeta,  a  quo  primum  Aegyptum  rectam  supra 
diximus,  XLIII  aetatis  suae  anno  propria  se  manu  interfecit,  Cf.  Ov.  trist.  2,  446. 
am.  8,  9,  68.  Pbopebt.  8,  84,  91.  Dio  58,  28.  Amm.  Mabc.  17,  4,  5.— Suet.  gr.  16 
Q.  Caeoilius  Epirota  ,  .  .  ad  Comelium  OcUlum  se  contulit  vixitque  una  fa- 
miliarissime  .  .  .  post  deinde  damnationem  mortemque  QMi,  etc  Cf.  §  268, 1. — 
WABbckeb,  G^Uus  1>,  16.  CChCVOlkeb,  de  C.  G.  vita  et  scriptis,  I  Bonn  1840; 
II  Elberf.  1844.  ANicolas,  de  la  vie  et  des  ouvrages  de  C.  G.,  Par.  1851.  CPascal 
riv.  di  filoL  16,  899. 

8.  The  4  poems  (fragments),  first  published  by  AManutius  1590,  of  Grallus 
(reprinted  in  Webbsdobf,  PLM.  8, 183  and  in  Bibse^s  AL.  914-917)  have  long  been 
recognised  as  a  forgery.    An  unknown  writer  (probably  himself  the  forger)  in  the 
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year  1587  sent  from  Thessalonica  to  AStatius  in  Borne:  1)  G^aUipoeLae  elarin. 
degia  in  antique  Ovidii  codiee  reperta,  Bed  muUis  in  loeis  a  tineit  eorrupla  (=914  B.)* 
2)  versus  qucUtuor  tine  authore  et  titulo  («915).  8)  carmen  imperfectum,  ted  wUde 
degans  ut  facile  ah  eadem  efficina  pro/etium  videretur  cum  hoc  titulo  '  de  dmabme 
$ororibu8  ex  lUyrio^  (=916).  Statiiifl  having  cautiously  reserved  his  opinion,  the 
forger  appears  to  have  brought  a  second  thoroughly  digested  specimen  under  the 
notice  of  other  writers  with  more  success.  Cf.  EChatelain,  rev.  de  philol.  4,  69 ; 
also  BiESB  on  the  AX.  2,  zxxiii.  zl,  not.  28. — An  epigram  (AX.  242  PLM.  4, 
188 :  a  petition  to  Augustus  not  to  allow  the  Aeneid  to  be  destroyed  in  spite  of 
Vergil^s  will)  is  also  attributed  to  Qallus  in  the  Vatic.  1575,  s.  XI  and  in  late 
MSS.,  incorrectly,  as  is  shown  by  its  contents ;  FJacobs  (anth.  gr.  vol.  18,  p.  897) 
likewise  incorrectly  assigned  to  Cornelius  two  epigrams  from  the  Greek  anthology 
5,  49.    16,  89  bearing  the  superscription  rdXXou  (perhaps  more  correctly  ADdov 

233.  Another  friend  of  Vergil  and,  as  it  seems,  a  writer  of 
elegies  was  Codrus  (perhaps  a  pseudonym).  The  poets  Bavins 
and  Mevius  were  enemies  of  the  poet.  But  as  regards  Anser, 
such  hostility  is  not  proved  ;  he  was  an  adherent  of  M.  Antony 
and  wrote  erotic  poetry. 

1.  Vkbo.  eel.  7,  21  nymphae  .  .  .  Libethrides,  .  .  .  miki  carmen  quale 
meo  Codro  concedite:  proxima  I^oebi  vereibus  Ulefacit,  Cf.  ib.  25.  5, 11.  Similarly 
Yaloius  says  of  him  (Schol.  Veron.  Verg.  eel.  7,  22 ;  cf .  JJ.  98, 66)  Codrutque  iUe 
canit  quali  tu  voce  canebaa  atque  eclet  numeroe  dicere^  Cinna^  tuoa ;  dulcior  ui 
nunquam  Pylio  prt^uxerit  ore  Neatorie  aut  docto  pectore  Demodoci,  See  Uhgbr, 
Valg.  p.  zi.  Idle  gueeses  at  his  real  name  (Gomificius  or  Ginna  or  even  Vergil) 
are  given  by  the  old  commentators  on  the  passage.  The  most  likely  suggestion 
would  be  the  Boman  name  of  Gordus.    See  BUnger,  Valg.  405. 

2.  HiERONYM.  in  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  1982=719/85  M.  Baviut  (the  MSS. 
here,  as  frequently  elsewhere,  read  Vaviua)  poeta,  quern  Vergiliua  in  hucclicu  notat, 
in  Cappadocia  moritur,  Porphtrio  on  Hor.  epod.  10,  1  hie  est  Mevius  importunissi- 
mus  poeta^  quern  et  Vergilius  cum  simili  contumdia  nominett ;  and  on  sat.  2,  8,  289 
de  hoc  (the  son  of  Aesopus  the  actor,  §  18,  4)  Mevius  poeta  scrihit,  Vebg.  ecL  8,  90 
qui  Bavium  non  odity  amet  tua  carmina^  Mevi  ;  on  which  Serviub  observes :  pro  poena 
ei  contingctt  ut  dUigat  Mevium  peiorem  poetam.  nam  Mevius  et  Bavius  pessimijuerunt 
poetae^  inimici  tarn  Horatio  quam  Vergilio.  unde  Horatius  (epod.  10,  1).  Similarly 
Philargtriub,  probably  from  Suetonius:  duos  sui  temporis poetas  dicit pessimos^ 
quorum  carmina  oh  humilitatem  abiecta  sunt  ...  ex  quibus  Bavius  curator  Juit, 
de  quo  Domitius  in  Cicuia  (§  248,  2)  refert  (that  he  lived  with  his  brother  in  peace 
and  community  of  goods,  until  the  latter  extended  also  to  his  wife).  Skbv. 
on  ed.  ly  21  ut  sit  ,  ,  .  Thyrsis  .  .  .  Virgilii  obtrectator,  scilicet  aut 
Bavius  aut  Anser  (n.  8)  aut  Mevius  pessimi  poetae.  On  georg.  1,  210  reprehenaus 
Vergilius  dicitur  a  Bavio  et  Mevio  hoc  versu  ^  hordea  qui  dixit  supermt  ut  tritiea 
dicat '  (cf.  eel.  5,  86) :  this  satirical  line  is  attributed  by  Gledonius  GL.  5,  48,  2  to 
a  certain  Gomificius  Callus :  cf.  §  209, 2  ad  fin.  and  below  n.  8  in  fin.  Gf.  generaUy 
§  225, 8.  Weichebt,  poetar.  lat.  vitae  etc.  808.  The  more  correct  spcUing  is  Mevius, 
not  Maevius :  cf.  Mommsen,  arch.  Ztg.  27,  123 ;  and  the  Indices  to  the  GIL.  vol. 
1.  2.  8.  5.  8. 10. 12  and  14  s.v.  Mevius,  further  ib.  6,  44.    21814  sqq.  and  elsewhere. 

8.  Ov.  trist.  2,  485  Cinna  (§  218,  2)  his  (erotic  writers  such  as  Ticidas  and 
Memmius)  comes  eat  Cinnaque  procacior  Anaer,    He  is  called  poeta  in  Ssbv  on 
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Verg.  eol.  7,  21  (see  n.  2).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  conceming  whom  Cioxho 
(Phil.  18, 11)  jokes :  it  qui  nunc  Mutinam  oppugnant,  D.  Brutum  dbsident,  de  FcUemo 
Anaerea  depeUantur,  According  to  this  he  was  a  zealous  partisan  of  M.  Antony. 
SsRYrus  on  Verg.  eel.  9,  86  alludit  ctd  Anserem  quendam  Anionii  podam^  qui  eiu» 
laudes  tcrtbebat  (of.  GL.  7,  548,  21)  .  .  ,  deJioc  etiam  Cicero  (1.1.)  .  .  .  ipawn 
enim  agrum  {Falemum)  ei  danareU  Anlaniua,  From  this  passage  of  Serviufi  is 
derived  the  notice  published  in  the  glossarium  edited  by  CBarth,  advers.  87,  5 
p.  1681  (and  following  this  in  Lioh^s  Servius  2  p.  878)  and  by  Mommsen,  Hern. 
8,  67  (from  a  Vatic,  s.  XV) :  Anser  quidam  Antonii  poeta  Juit,  qui  eiue  laudee 
acriherety  de  quo  Ci,  in  Philippicia  dixit  *  ex  agro  Ftdemo  anaerea  depeUantur^*  quern 
acilicet  agrum  donarat  Antoniua,  It  is  merely  owing  to  some  error  or  corruption 
that  Barth  here  reads :  de  quo  Mel  in  Philippica  Ciceronia  dixit,  which  is  com- 
pleted Melissus  and  has  been  taken  to  refer  to  Aelius  Melissus  (§  852,  4). 
MoMMsmr  1.1.  74.  Perhaps  these  statements  of  Servius  are  founded  merely  on 
inference,  but  it  must  certainly  be  due  to  a  misconstruction  that  Servius  LL 
states :  quem  oh  hoc  (as  a  partisan  of  Antony)  per  tranaitum  carpait  ( Vergiliua), 
For  the  words  (eel.  9,  85)  neque  adhuc  Vario  videor  nee  dicere  Cinna  digna,  aed 
argutoa  inter  atrepere  anaer  olorea  no  more  refer  to  thp  poet  Anser  than  do  the 
words  of  pROPERTius  8,  84,  84  anaeria  indocto  carmine  ceaait  olor.  The  same  mis- 
construction may  easily  have  led  to  the  statement  of  Servius  on  eel.  7,  21  (see 
n.  1)  that  Anser  belonged  to  the  obtrecta tores  Vergilii.  The  same  sort  of 
mistake  occurs  also  in  the  appendix  to  Donatus*  vita  Verg.  67  (in  Bbipferschbio^s 
Sueton.  p.  66) :  cottevoa  omnea  poetaa  ita  adiunctoa  Jiabuit  ut,  cum  inter  ae  plurimum 
invidia  arderent,  ilium  una  omnea  colerent,  Variua,  Tucca,  Horatiua,  GeUlua,  Pro- 
pertiua,  Anaer  vero,  quoniam  Antonii  partea  aecutua  eat,  ilium  non  oiaervaaae  dicitur. 
Comificiua  (n.  2,  in  fin.  and  §  209,  2  ad  fin.)  ob  perveraam  naturam  Ulum  non  tulit. 
Against  Weichert,  poett.  latt.  vitae  etc.  p.  159  see  BUngbr,  de  Ansere  poeta, 
Neubrandenb.  1^8.  EHeydenreich  in  the  Commentatt.  phil.  semin.  phil.,  Lps. 
1874, 14. 

y 

234.  Q.  Horatius  Flaccns,  bom  8  December  689/66  at 
Venusia,  was  the  son  of  a  freedman ;  he  received  his  instruction 
at  !Bome  and  subsequently  (perhaps  a.  709/46)  at  Athens.  When 
M.  Brutus  came  there  in  August  710/44,  he  also  won  the  young 
Horace  over  to  his  cause.  Horace  received  from  him  an  appoint- 
ment as  tribunus  militum  and  accompanied  him  in  Macedonia 
and  Asia,  until  the  battle  of  Philippi  (autumn  712/42)  precipi- 
tately ended  his  military  career.  He  availed  himself  of  the 
amnesty  to  return  to  Rome,  and  having  lost  his  paternal  estate 
by  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  veterans,  he  purchased 
the  position  of  a  quaestorian  scribe.  He  now  began  to  publish 
his  Satires  and  Epodes,  through  which  he  became  known  in 
literary  circles.  In  the  spring  of  716/38  he  was  introduced  by 
Vergil  and  L.  Varius  to  Maecenas,  and  he  was  admitted  to  his 
circle  in  the  winter  of  716/717  =  38/37  b.c.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  he  accompanied  Maecenas  on  his  journey  to  Brundisium, 
a.  717/37.    From  Maecenas  he  received,  c.  721/32,  an  estate  in 
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the  Sabine  country,  and  probably  through  him  he  was  also  in- 
troduced to  Octavianus,  who  by  his  liberality  set  the  poet  free 
from  all  cares  concerning  his  livelihood,  and  would  gladly  have 
attached  him  to  his  service  and  society.  In  his  middle  age 
Horace  also  composed  lyrical  jwems,  in  his  later  years  epistles. 
He  died  within  a  short  time  after  Maecenas,  on  27  November 
746/8,  and  was  buried  near  him. 

1.  The  poems  of  Horace  contain  abundant  information  on  his  life.  We  derive 
also  a  number  of  important  facts  from  the  biography  of  the  poet  by  Suetonius 
preserved  in  MSS  of  Horace  (§  847,  7).  It  was  at  an  early  time  prefixed  to  copies 
of  his  poems,  especially  such  as  contained  scholia.  From  the  latter  interpolations 
were  soon  added  to  the  vita,  e.g.  on  the  tipeculatum  cubtctdum  (from  Schol.  ep.  1, 19, 
1 ;  see  KFBoth,  BhM.  18,  581.  ABbifferscheid,  Sueton.  p.  889).  On  the  other 
hand,  this  use  of  Suetonius^  work  entailed  its  being  abbreviated,  e.g.  in  the 
enumeration  of  the  poems  of  Horace  (OJahn  ap.  Beifferscheid  p.  890).  The  text  of 
the  vita  e.g.  in  KLBoth^s  ed.  of  Suetonius  p.  297 ;  cf .  p.  lxxx,  and  the  same  writer 
in  BhM.  18,  517.  FBitter  introd.  to  his  ed.  of  Horace  p.  v.  ABeiffbbschbid, 
Suetoni  rell.  (Lps.  1860)  p.  44,  cf.  p.  887.  Cf.  Acro  on  c.  4, 1, 1  (ut  refert  SueUmiut 
in  vita  Horatii)  and  Porph.  on  ep.  2,  1,  1  (cuius  rei  etiam  Sueioniua  auctor  eat). 
PoRPHYRio  on  sat.  1,  6,  41  mentions  a  biography  of  Horace  by  himself  patre 
libertino  ncUum  esse  JfforcUium  et  in  narreUicne  quam  de  vita  illiut  habui  mtendi, — 
The  other  MS.  vitae  are  worthless,  Beifferscheid  1.1.  887.  An  enumeration  and 
criticism  of  these  in  CKirchner,  novae  quaestt.  hor.,  Naumb.  1847,  42. 

2.  Among  modem  biographies  of  Horace  we  mention  especially  JMassoh,  vita 
Horatii,  Leid.  1708.  ChMitscuerlich^s  introduction  to  his  ed.  of  the  Odes  p. 
cxLiv,  CPassow,  on  the  life  and  period  of  Horace,  before  his  ed.  of  the  Epistles. 
CFranke,  fasti  hor.  p.  5.  deWalckenaer,  hist,  de  la  vie  et  des  ponies  d'H.,  P&r. 
1840.  1858  II.  WTeuffel,  Horaz  (Tttb.  1843)  p.  1-13 ;  PBE.  8,  1465.  ANOel  des 
Verqers,  vie  d'Horace,  Par.  1855  (also  in  the  introd.  to  Didot's  Horace  ed.  1855). 
LMOller,  Hor.,  e.  literarhistorische  Biographie,  Lpz.  1880. — JMay,  d.  Entwick- 
lungsgang  d.  Hor.  von  41-33  v.  Chr.,  Constance  1871 ;  von  85-80  v.  Chr.,  Offen- 
burg  1883-87  II.  Oertner,  H.8  Bemerkk.  tiber  sich  selbst  in  d.  Satt.,  Gross-Strelitz 
1883.  FOnesotto,  Orazio  come  uomo,  Padua  1888.  ACima,  Orazio  e  Mecenate,  in 
Saggj  di  studj  lat.,  Florence  1889,  1.  ALasson,  de  iudiciis  Hor.  de  suae  et  prions 
aetatis  poetis,  Stryj  1888.  EVoss,  d.  Natur  in  d.  Dichtung  des  Hor.,  MUnstereifel 
1889.    Cf.  §235, 1. 

3.  His  praenomen  Quintus  is  mentioned  by  Horace  sat.  2,  6,  87 ;  hia  nomen 
carm.  4,  6,  44.  ep.  1. 14,  5 ;  his  cognomen  Flaccus  epod.  15,  12.  s.  2,  1, 18;  Martial 
mentions  the  poet  only  under  his  cognomen  (1,  107,  4.  8, 18,  5.  12,  4,  1).  The  day 
on  which  Hoi*ace  was  bom  (sexto  idus  decemhris)  is  given  by  Suetonius,  the  month 
we  know  from  ep.  1,  20,  27 ;  the  year  from  epod.  13,  6.  c.  3,  21,  1.  ep.  1,  20,  27  ;  the 
birth-place  from  s.  2, 1,  84.  Venusia  was  in  Apulia  on  the  frontier  of  Lucania  :  s. 
2,  1,  34  Lucanus  an  Apulus  anceps.  Martial  is  wrong  in  repeatedly  (5,  80,  2.  8,  18, 
5.  12,  94,  5)  mentioning  Horace  as  having  been  been  in  Calabria.  The  rank  of  his 
father :  libertinus  et  (auctionum)  coactor  s.  1,  6,  6.  45.  86.  ep.  1.  20,  20.  The  state- 
ment that  his  father  was  a  salsamentarius  (in  Suet,  vita  Hor.)  may  possibly 
rest  on  some  slander  circulated  by  the  maligners  of  the  poet ;  AKiesslimo,  coniectan. 
I.  (Greifsw.  1883),  7.  On  his  bringing  up  s.  1,  6,  72. 1,  4, 105.  Instruction,  ep.  2,  1, 
69.  2,  2,  41.    Tribunus  militum,  s.  1,  6,  48.    On  his  campaigns  with  Brutus  and 
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his  flight  at  Philippi,  see  c.  2, 17,  where  v.  10  (rdida  nan  bene  parmtd<i)  does  not 
exclude  the  possibility  of  a  previous  valiant  defence  (cf.  ep.  1,  20,  28)  and  only 
describes  the  necessary  consequence  of  all  defeats  (cf.  e.g.  Liv.  89,  20  quattuor  milia 
militum  amissa  ,  ,  ,  et  arma  tnti/ta,  quae  quia  impedimento  fugientibuM  per 
itilvestres  semitae  erani  paeaim  iacUtbantur).  Horace  could  not  prevent  the  genei-al 
flight,  nor  was  he  so  intimately  connected  with  the  causa  of  Brutus  that  his 
honour  should  have  obliged  him  to  court  death.  Sdeton.  :  victia  partibus  venia 
impetreUa  aeriptum  quaestorium  camparaoU,  Cf.  sat.  2,  6,  86  (and  ep.  1,  14,  17). 
The  loss  of  his  paternal  estate  is  mentioned  ep.  2,  2,  50 :  then  paupertaa  impulit 
audaxut  vereua  fotcerem,  i.e.  (with  jocular  mockery  of  his  ownpoetio.  turn)  *  poverty 
made  me  fearless,  so  I  attempted  to  write  verse  in  order  that  I  might  become 
known  and  get  into  a  better  position.'    Cf.  Fritzschb,  Hor.  serm.  1,  p.  8,  2. 

4.  The  oommenoement  of  his  acquaintance  with  Maecenas  s.  1,  6,  41-61  *,  cf .  2, 
6,  40.  He  got  the  Sabine  estate  a.  721/83;  see  Tkuffel's  commentary  on  sat. 
II  p.  63.  cf.  ib.  p.  15a  GFGbotbfehd,  BhM.  8,  471.  Suet.  v.  Hor. :  vixU  pLuri- 
mum  in  seceesu  rurie  8ui  Sabini  aiU  Tiburiini :  domueque  eius  oetenditur  circa  Tibumi 
fuculum  (cf.  c  1,  7, 18).  The  Sabine  estate  is  mentioned  esp.  epod.  1,  25.  s.  2,  8,  5. 
80a  2,  6, 1.  la  60.  c.  1, 17.  ep.  1, 16, 1-14.  There  is  voluminous  early  literature 
concerning  the  situation  of  this  estate;  among  more  recent  works  ANofiL  des 
Vergers  (see  n.  2)  in  Didot's  Horace  p.  xxiii.  PBosa,  bull,  dell'  inst.  arch.  1857, 
p.  106 :  cf.  ib.  p.  80.  151.  See  archftol.  Ztg.  16,  155* :  JJ.  77,  479.  WPpitzner, 
Parchim  1864.  CJulliam,  la  villa  d'Hor.,  M61.  de  T^cole  fran?.  de  Eome  8  (1888), 
82.  GBoissiEB,  nouv.  promenades  arch^ol. :  Horace  et"  Virgile,  Par.  1886,  p.  1. 
HStich,  BlfbayrGW.  20,  4ia— A  spring  on  his  estate  (s.  2,  6,  2.  tp.  1, 16, 12)  was 
called  by  Horace  fons  Bandusiae  (HopZwrla?)  after  one  near  Venusia  associated 
with  youthful  recollections,  c  8,  18.  Cf.  Strodtmann,  pref.  to  his  translation  of 
the  lyrical  poems  59. 

5.  According  to  his  own  statements  Horace  was  in  person  the  very  reverse  of 
Vergil  (§  224,  4),  short  (s.  2,  8,  809.  ep.  1,  20,  24)  and  fat  (ep.  1,  4, 15 ;  cf.  Aua.  ep. 
in  Suet.).  In  his  youth  he  had  dark  hair  (ep.  1,  7,  26,  cf.  c.  2,  11,  15.  8, 14,  25). 
Was  he  delicate  ?  Aua.  to  Hor.  in  Suet.  :  Si  per  valeiudineni  tuam  fieri  poesit  (or 
did  Horace  merely  make  this  a  pretext  in  order  to  remain  free  ?).  He  was  after- 
wards trouble!  with  hypochondriacal  fits  (ep.  1,  8).  A  certain  well-to-doness 
seems  to  be  indicated  by  some  expressions,  e.g.  on  his  library  (s.  1,  6,  122.  2.  8,  11. 
2,  6,  61.  ep.  1,  7, 12.  1, 18,  108),  his  journeys  (ep.  1, 15, 1 ;  cf.  1,  7, 11),  his  slaves 
(s.  1,  6, 116.  2,  7, 118)  and  his  parasites  (see  2,  7,  86).  Suet,  vita  Hor. :  (Auguatu* 
HorcUium)  una  et  altera  liberalitate  loeupletavit.  On  the  (very  dubious)  portraits 
of  Horace  see  Viscomti,  iconographie  rom.  1,  889  (pL  18)  and  JBernoulli,  rOm. 
Ikonogr.  1,  250. 

a  The  earliest  poems  of  Horace  (from  about  his  25th  to  85th  year)  are  the 
epodes  and  the  satires.  Of  the  latter,  so  far  as  we  can  now  ascertain,  b.  1  was 
finished  a.  719/85,  book  2  a.  724/80,  while  the  epodes  were  concluded  in  the  same 
year.  Next  follow,  among  the  works  of  his  riper  years,  first  the  first  three  books 
of  the  odes,  published  781/23;  then  book  1  of  the  epistles  a.  784/20;  after  this  the 
carmen  saeculare  for  the  secular  festival  of  a.  787/17,  which  also  in  the  MSS.  stood 
alone  (after  the  epodes);  lastly  book  4  of  the  odes,  concluded  741/18 :  Horace  only 
resumed  lyrical  poetry  in  response  to  high  influences.  Suet,  vita  Hor. :  Horatium 
(Augualua)  coegil  propter  hoc  (that  is  propter  Vinddicam  victoriam  Tiberii  Drueique 
privignorum  auorum  a.  789/15;  cf.  c  4,  4. 14)  tribus  carminum  libris  ex  longo  inter- 
caXLo  quartum  addere  (c  4, 1,  6  the  poet  calls  himself  a  man  of  fifty).  Perhaps  at 
the  same  time  as  b.  4  of  the  odes  Horace  wrote  b.  2  of  the  epistles  (consisting  of 
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letters  1  and  2).  The  liber  de  arte  poetica,  if  we  assume  Porph7rio*8  statement 
onnceming  the  personality  of  the  Pisones  to  be  correct,  must  be  placed  in  the 
latter  years  of  Horace  (cf.  §  289,  7).— Literature  concerning  the  chronology  of 
the  poems  of  Horace :  JMasson,  vita  Horatii  (1708) ;  hist.  crit.  de  la  r§pnbliqne 
des  lettres  (Amst.  1714)  5,  148.  Bsmtlet  in  the  preface  to  his  ed.  p.  zzy  has 
dealt  -with  it  summarily  but  pertinently.  CKibchner,  quaestt.  Hor.  (Nanmb. 
1884)  p.  1-41.  GFGrotkfbnd,  in  Ersoh  and  Gruber,  Allg.  Encykl.  2,  10  (1888), 
457;  die  schrifstellerische  Laufbahn  des  H.,  Han.  1849.  A  new  investigation 
by  CFbakke,  fasti  horatiani,  Berl.  1889;  with  an  epistola  Lachmanni,  p.  285 
(also  in  his  kl.  Schrr.  2,  77).  The  whole  question  reviewed  by  Tkupfbl,  Prolego- 
mena zur  horaz.  Chronologic,  Zf  AW.  1842,  1108 ;  die  Abfassungszeit  der  Epoden, 
ib.  1844,  508.  1845,  596 ;  der  Satiren,  BhM.  4,  98.  208.  WChbist,  fastorum  Horat. 
epicrisis,  Munich  1877.  WTHSrsBUBXR,  Chronologie  der  horaz.  Dichtungen,  Bas. 
1848.  GGZuMPT,  introd.  to  Wttstemann's  ed.  of  the  sat.  p.  20  (cf.  BhM.  4,  224). 
OBiBBBCK,  Episteln  p.  88.  JVahleh,  ttber  die  Zeit  u.  Abfolge  der  Literaturbriefe 
der  Hor.,  MBer.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1878,  588  (together  with  ThMommseh,  Herm.  15, 108). 
HNettleship,  transact,  of  Ozf.  philol.  soc.  1882/88,  21.  GBranobs,  de  editione 
satt.  Hor.,  Halle  1885.  OTOsELMANir,  quaestt.  chronol.  Hor.,  Ilfeld  1885.  GGasbbl, 
de  H.  epp.  1. 1  tempp.,  Stettin  1888.  AKrawutschkb,  tempp.  Hor.  carmm.  U.  I-III, 
Troppau  1889. — 0^  the  (real  and  supposed)  connections  between  the  poems  of 
Horace  and  those  of  Vergil  see  HDChtzbb,  J  J.  99,  818.  MHebtz,  anal,  ad  oarmm. 
Hor.  hist.  1,  12.  AKiesslino  in  his  and  Wilamowitz'  philol.  Unterss.  2,  118. 
EBosbnbero,  ZfGW.  86,  675. 

7.  The  order  of  the  poems  of  Horace  is  in  the  MSS.  (usually)  the  following : 
carminum  libri  I-IIII,  de  arte  poetica  liber,  epodon  liber,  carmen  saeculare, 
epistularum  libri  I-II,  sermonum  libri  I-II.  The  order  to  which  we  are  now 
accustomed  (carmm.  [  +  carm.  saec.],  epodi,  satt.,  epp.,  a.  p.)  was  meanwhile  not 
unknown  to  antiquity,  cf.  Diom.  GL.  1,  528,  84  and  §  852, 1.  In  each  book  we 
notice  a  certain  endeavour  to  give  due  prominence  in  the  arrangement  to  the 
poems  addressed  to  the  poet's  most  valued  friends  (.see  below) ;  as  for  the  rest,  in 
the  epodes  the  poems  in  the  same  metro  are  placed  together,  while  in  the  odes 
they  are  separated ;  at  least  two  sapphic  odes  (25  in  103)  are  never  found  placed 
immediately  together;  only  alcaic  odes,  which  are  more  numerous  (37  in  103),  are 
frequently  found  in  company  (1,  16.  17.  26.  27.  M.  85.  2,  13-15.  19.  20.  8,1-6. 
4,  14.  15).  With  this  exception  there  is  in  the  odes  only  a  single  instance  (8,  24. 
25)  of  two  poems  of  the  same  metre  occurring  together.  In  b.  1  the  same  metre 
does  not  recur  until  c.  10,  and  book  1,  c.  1-11  parades,  so  to  speak,  before  the 
reader  all  the  metres  employed  by  Horace  in  the  odes,  with  the  exception  of  three, 
each  of  which  only  occurs  once  (2,  18.  3,  12.  4,  7).  Horace  addresses  his  very 
first  odes  to  his  aristocratic  and  distinguished  friends  (1,  1  to  Maecenas,  2  to 
Augustus,  3  to  Vergil,  4  to  Sestius,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  when  this  was  pub- 
lished 731/23,  6  to  Agrippa,  7  to  Plancus).  In  b.  2  c.  1-10  alcaic  and  sapphic 
poems  succeed  each  other  in  regular  interchange.  This  arrangement  was  all  the 
more  practical  as  the  poems  were  originally  separated  from  each  other  only  by  the 
difference  of  metre,  not  by  headings  (cf.  §  240,  3).  On  this  striving  for  alternation, 
and  the  other  motives  for  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  see  BOcheler,  coniectanea, 
Bonn  1878,  15.  AKiesslino,  philol.  Unterss.  2,  48.  PKSchulzb,  JJ.  181,  865. 
ERosKNBERo,  Blf bayrGW.  18,  2So.  AElter,  Wiener  Studd.  10,  158.— HStephanub, 
<liatribe  de  titulis  et  ordine  librorum  Horatii,  in  his  ed.  of  Horace.  SCahn,  trias 
qaaestionumhor.  (Bonn  1838)  p.  1-17.  Teuffel,  Zf  AW.  1842,  1108.  AHerbmakn, 
curae  hor.,  Celle  1861.    ABiese,  JJ.  93,  474.    Bibbeck,  Episteln  p.  82. 
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235.  Horace  is  a  highly  sensitive  nature,  in  which  intellect 
predominates.    It  would  be  idle  to  expect  in  him  great  flights 
of  imagination,  idealism  of  thought  and  feeling,  inspiration,  or 
even  anything  inspiring.     We  find  in  him  rare  lucidity,  calmness 
and  sagacity  of  mind,  a  searching  knowledge  of  his  own  selt 
and  of  other  persons  and  situations.     Trustworthy  and  faithful 
towards  friends,  he  is  bitter  towards  his  enemies.    His  sense  of 
independence  disgusted  him  with  the  capital  and  endeared  to 
him  the  quiet  of  country  life.     His  political  opinions  and  his  con- 
duct towards  Augustus  are  a  continual  compromise  between  this 
feeling  of  independence  and  his  perception  of  what  was  possible 
and  what  necessary  under  the  circumstances.     Here  also  he  hit 
upon  the   difficult  via  media,   neither  degrading  himself   nor 
offending  others.     He  was  not  a  member  of  the  Opposition,  but 
he  observed  political  decency.     His  views  were  those  of  a  mature 
mind,  which  had  got  over  the  passions  of  youth  and  could  face 
death  intrepidly.     Hence  his  tone  changes  from  joyous  love  ot 
the  pleasures  of  human  life  to  calm  resignation  of  the  enjoyments 
refused  to  us:  he  seldom  cares  to  rise  above  neutral  moods  and 
subdued  tones.     The  aim  constantly  pursued  by  Horace  is  quiet 
equability,  undisturbed   by  the  storms  of  passion,  by  external 
occurrences  or  by  the  demands  of  other  men.      His  intellect 
sharpened  his  taste  and  imparted  to  his  style  its  peculiar  lucidity, 
which  we  miss  only  in  those  parts  where  he  cannot  render  his 
own  impressions.     Nothing  is  more  foreign  to  him  than  exagger- 
ation and  bombast.     His  knowledge  of  the  limitation  of  human 
existence  makes  him  talk  humorously  of  himself,  and  ironically 
of  all  who  deem  themselves  great;  and  it  is  seen  to  best  ad- 
vantage in  his  vein  of  good-natured  raillery. 

1.  WTeuffel,  Charakteristlk  des  Horaz  (Lpz.  1842),  esp.  p.  85 ;  on  Hor.  (Ttib. 
1868)  p.  34.  WEWeber,  Q.  Hor.  Fl.  als  Mensch  u.  Dichter,  Jena  1844.  SKarstem, 
Q.  Hor.  Fl.,  transl.  from  the  Dutch  (Utr.  1861)  by  MSchwach  Lpz.  1863.  FDGeb- 
i..\cH,  Leben  n.  Dichtung  des  Horaz,  Bas.  1867.  OWeissenfslb,  Horaz,  s.  Bedeutung 
U8W.,  Berl.  1885 ;  cf .  §  234,  2. 

2.  His  relations  with  his  friends.  In  the  most  important  passage  (sat.  1, 10, 81) 
Horace  mentions  as  his  friends  in  learned  and  aristocratic  Borne  the  foUowing  : 
Plotius  §  228,  2,  Varius  §  223, 1,  Maecenas,  Vergilins,  Valgins  §  241,Octavius  §  255, 
5,  Fuscus  §  242,  1,  Yiscorum  uterque  §  242, 1,  Pollio  §  221,  Messala  §  222  *  cum 
fratre'  §  267, 1,  Bibulus  §  255,  2,  Servius  §  242,  3,  Fumius  §  209,  9.  At  the  same 
place  (sat.  1, 10,  78)  Horace  also  mentions  some  of  his  literary  adversaries,  who 
were  however  entirely  obscnre  writers,  and  who  seem  to  have  made  even  less  im- 
pression on  the  public  than  did  the  assailants  of  Vergil  (§  225,  8):  Pantilius, 
Demetrius,  who  played  off  the  early  writers— GatnUus  and  Calvos — against  Horace 
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(cf.  s.  1, 10, 18),  FanniuB  (the  poetaster  ;  of.  s.  1, 4,  21)  and  TigeUius  Hermpgenes 
(of.  8.  1,  10,  18).  FJacobs,  verm.  Sohr.  6,  8.  Fsandsen,  Maecenas  (1843)  p.  198. 
GFOrotrfend,  des  Horaz  Freunde  n.  Bekannte,  Phil.  2,  280.  HPaldamus,  Horaz 
u.  Maecenas,  Zf  AW.  1848,  Nr.  118.  FJacob,  Horaz  n.  s.  Freunde,  Berl.  1852  II. 
JGFEsTRE,  Horatiana  proeopographia,  Amsterd.  1846.  FHanna,  znr  Proeopogr. 
Hor.,  Krems  1885.  86  II.    SJaffe,  de  personis  horat.,  Halle  1885. 

8.  Concerning  Horace^s  relations  with  Augustas,  Suetonius  relates  some  in- 
teresting particulars,  which  show  how  greatly  Augustus  endeavoured  to  gain  the 
poet  in  his  favour,  and  how  slow  the  latter  was  to  conform  to  his  wishes.  The 
same  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  poems  were  kept  back  so  very  long  in  spite 
of  the  numerous  personal  relations  implied  by  Horace^s  intimate  intercourse  with 
Maecenas,  it  appears  again  when  he  broke  his  silence,  since  his  communications 
merely  contain  facts,  and  steer  clear  of  the  writer^s  personal  convictions.  In  those 
cases  in  which  Horace  could  not  possibly  avoid  urgent  demands,  external  compul- 
sion is  easily  felt  in  the  tone  of  the  poems  in  question.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
he  at  last  did  homage  to  success.  But  he  did  not  yield  to  these  demands  until  the 
monarchy  was  firmly  established,  when  it  would  have  been  scarcely  wise  to  keep 
aloof  much  longer,  and  even  then  he  acted  with  dignity,  not  disowning  old  friends, 
nor  stooping  to  denounce  those  who  were  differently  minded  from  himself.  It  has 
been  maintained  entirely  without  grounds  (CPeteb,  Glesch.  Boms  8,  110)  that 
Horace  recommended  temperance  and  unambitious  enjoyment  of  life  especially  to 
those  men  whose  high  descent,  riches  or  pride  might  inspire  Augustus  with  dis- 
trust. Literature:  Wielamd^s  introd.  to  ep.  2,  1.  FJacobs,  verm.  Schrr.  5,  818. 
GiESEBBECHT,  quid  de  Horatio  senserit  Augustus,  Prenzlau  1829.  Fsldbausch,  de 
Horatio  non  adulatore,  Heidelb.  1889  (cf.  Teuffel,  JJ.  28,  827).  WEWeber, 
Horaz  als  Mensch  (1844)  p.  168.  OJahn,  aus  der  Alt-Wiss.  (Bonn  1868)  p.  800 
and  others. 

4  With  regard  to  the  morality  of  Horace,  it  may  be  granted  that  only 
in  his  later  and  more  mature  poems  his  views  as  to  sexual  relations  rise  above 
those  of  his  period.  But  not  all  passages  in  the  odes  touching  this  point  should  be 
understood  literally  (cf.  c.  1,  6, 19  cantamus  vocut  aive  quid  urimur) ;  on  the  contrary 
most  of  his  'mistresses'  owe  their  existence  only  to  the  poet's  fancy  and  to  his 
literary  studies.  He  was  preserved  from  seriously  giving  himself  up  to  women 
by  his  cool,  sagacious  temperament,  so  that  he  should  rather  be  called  a  depiser 
of  women  than  one  of  their  votaries.  Literature :  Lesbing,  Bettungen  des  Horaz 
(Werke  4,  215 ;  ed.  of  1857  8,  1).  Teuffel,  de  Horatii  amoribus,  Jahn's  Archiv 
6,  325.  7,  648;  Charakteristik  des  Horaz  85.  HDOntzeh,  Krit.  u.  Erkl&r.  d. 
Hor.  3,  85.    WEWebbb  in  Jahn's  Archiv  9,  248. 

5.  We  may  speak  of  the  philosophy  of  Horace  in  so  far  as  we  mean  his 
general  views  of  the  world,  and  so  far  as  Horace  assumed  a  certain  position  towards 
the  two  principal  systems  then  current  at  Home,  the  Epicurean  and  Stoic  philosophy. 
At  first  a  decided  follower  of  Epicurus  (study  of  Epicurus  and  Lucretius :  AKiess- 
LINO,  coniectanea  3  (Greifsw.  1886),  vii.  s.  1,  6, 101=Lucr.  5,  83.  Cf.  besides  ep.  1, 
4, 16)  and  adversary  of  Stoicism,  Horace  betrayed  even  then  (s.  1,  3.  2,  8.  7)  a 
certain  interest  in  the  latter  system  by  his  repeated  recurrence  to  it  (cf.  Teuffel 
on  sat.  2,  7.  p.  175).  In  spite  of  his  hedonistic  views  of  life  Horace  had  a  philo- 
sophical bent  and  gradually  came  to  esteem  the  moral  earnestness  of  the  Stoic 
system  independently  of  its  strange  excrescences ;  he  gradually  ceases  to  combat  it 
and  assimilates  more  and  more  of  it  (cf .  ep.  1, 1, 17),  though  he  never  reaUy  becam«? 
a  convert,  but  rather  maintained  towards  the  various  systems  a  critical  attitude  or 
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the  eclectic  position  of  a  dilettante  (ep.  1, 1, 14).  c.  1,  84  is  rather  the  expression 
of  a  transient  mood  than  the  result  of  a  thorough  change  of  mind.  The  con- 
version supposed  to  have  taken  place  then  does  not  prevent  the  poet  calling  himself 
Epicuri  de  grege  porcum  (ep.  1,  4,  16)  even  later.  But  c.  2,  2,  19  proves  that 
when  he  was  turned  forty  (c.  a.  730/24)  he  began  to  render  more  justice  to  the 
Stoic  system.  Iftecent  literature:  JHBFortlaqe,  de  praeceptis  Hor.  ad  artem 
heate  vivendi  spectantibus,  Osnabrdck  1835.  AArnold,  das  Lcben  des  Hor.  und 
sein  philosoph.,  sittl.  u.  dichterischer  Charakter,  Halle  1860.  ThVogel,  die 
Lebensweisheit  des  Hor.,  Meissen  1868.  AJ£ei8ackbr,  Hor.  in  s.  Yerh&ltn.  zu 
Lucrez  u.  in  s.  kulturgeschichtl.  Bedeutung,  Bresl.  1873,  see  also  WeingXbtmer 
§  240, 10.  BChrBiedl,  Hor.  Welt-  und  Lebensanschauung,  Trieste  1873.  AKibch- 
iioFF,  d.  Stellung  des  Hor.  zur  Philos.,  Hildesh.  1873.  PABeck,  Hor.  als  Kunst- 
richter  u.  Philosoph,  Mayence  1875.  HWbibe,  de  Hor.  philoeopho,  Colberg  1881. 
KMaieb,  d.  philosoph.  Standpunkt  des  Hor.,  Kremsier  1888. 

6.  Horace  has  been  reproached  with  a  certain  degree  of  inaccuracy  in  matters 
of  history,  especially  !Boman ;  but  what  is  adduced  in  proof  of  this  is  not  very 
sound  (cf.  also  e.g.  OKeller,  Epileg.  zu  Hor.  326).  The  worst  passage  is  c.  4,  8,  17, 
where  the  incendia  Carthaginis  are  attributed  to  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  which 
is  as  bad  a  confusion  as  if  '  a  Prussian  poet  had  attributed  the  capture  of  Paris  to 
Frederick  the  Great '  (Haupt,  op.  3,  49) ;  but  that  line  is  altogether  to  be  sxispected 
as  a  late  interpolation.  It  is  not  correct  to  assume  the  same  confusion  s.  2,  1,  71 
(cf .  Cic.  de  or.  2,  22),  while  it  is  simply  preposterous  to  suppose  that  Hor.  s.  1, 6,  21 
is  an  allusion  in  bad  taste  to  the  old  Appius  Caecus  (§  90) :  Horace  is  here  evidently 
alluding  to  the  severe  (cf.  also  p.  362, 1.  3)  censorship  (Dio  40,  63)  of  App.  Claudius 
Pulcher  704/50  (§  199, 1),  who  proceeded  rigorously  in  the  Senate  against  the  sons 
of  freedmen ;  those  proceedings  Horace  had  witnessed  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and, 
himself  the  son  of  a  freedman,  had  retained  them  in  his  memory.  The  rest  of 
the  supposed  blunders  (c.  1, 12,  37.  s.  1,  6,  12.  ep.  1,  6,  40.  AP.  276)  are  no  more 
satisfactorily  proved. 

236.  The  branch  of  poetry  first  cultivated  by  Horace  was 
satire  (serraonesf.  Following  in  the  wake  of  Lucilius,  Horace 
employed  satire  to  display  his  own  individuality  and  his  personal 
views  on  various  subjects.  But  after  the  horrible  events  of  the 
preceding  years,  it  was  not  possible  to  touch  upon  political  topics 
without  tearing  open  scarcely  healed  wounds,  and  a  writer  who 
had  been  a  partisan  of  the  conquered  side  could  only  keep  silence 
on  politics  to  avoid  damaging  his  character.  Hence  the  subjects 
of  Horace  and  the  aims  of  his  criticisms  are  exclusively  social 
and  literary.  The  satirist  rests  his  satire  on  a  serious  basis,  and 
endeavours  to  gain  proselytes  for  his  ethic  ideal  by  assailing 
those  who  disfigure  it;  but  this  he  does  with  the  weapons 
of  jest,  treating  what  is  perverse  and  objectionable  as  merely 
ridiculous.  The  method  of  discussion  is  disguised  by  an  appear- 
ance of  laxity,  though  it  is  anything  but  planless.  The  poet 
with  good  reason  avoids  direct  exposition.  Most  of  the  satires 
of  the  second  book  are  dressed  up  as  dialogues  or  in  a  dramatic 
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form,  and  show  a  more  mature  artistic  facility  than  those  of  the 
first.  As  regards  his  form,  Horace  voluntarily  confined  himself 
to  epic  metre,  this  being  indeed  most  in  harmony  with  the 
general  didactic  character  of  his  satires,  and  also  recommended 
by  the  example  of  Lucilius.  In  his  verse  Horace  succeeded  in 
attaining  the  lightness  and  unconstraint  proper  to  satirical  poetry. 
The  satires  are  (together  with  the  epistles,  which  see)  the  master- 
piece of  the  poet :  in  them  we  see  in  their  fullest  and  finest 
development  his  gift  for  description,  his  lively  and  striking 
diction  and  characterisation,  his  cultivation  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  and  lastly  his  fine  free  humour,  thoroughly  at  home  with 
men  and  the  human  heart,  which  with  happy  ease  and  without 
blustering  or  scolding  holds  up  the  mirror  to  all  the  follies  of 
his  time. 

1.  On  the  position  of  the  satires  in  the  MSS.  see  §  284,  7.  These  are  both  in 
the  headings  and  subscriptions  of  the  MSS.  entitled  without  exception  aertnonea 
(see  also  §  289, 1).  But  Horace  includes  under  this  name  (=tittle-tattle)  both  his 
satires  (see  1,  4,  42.  ep.  1,  4,  1)  and  his  epistles  (ep.  2,  1,  4.  250),  because  both 
approach  the  manner  of  the  sermo,  the  every-day  language  of  cultivated  people 
(sat.  1,  4,  56 ;  cf .  Muaa  pedeatrU^  sat.  2,  6, 17.  ep.  2,  8,  95).  But  as  the  epistles  are 
also  sermoneSy  it  becomes  more  advisable  to  designate  the  satires  as  Hdirtte^  especi- 
ally as  s.  2,  1,  1.  2,  6,  17  show  that  this  appellation  is  in  conformity  with  the 
poet^s  intention  while  it  characterises  better  the  position  which  these  poems  occupy 
in  literature  and  their  relation  to  the  predecessors  and  successors  of  Horace  in  this 
department  of  poetry. 

2.  Editions  of  all  the  Satires  (independently  of  the  complete  editions  of  the 
works  §  240,  8).  Translated,  with  notes  and  introductions'  by  CMWiklakd,  Lpz. 
1786.  II.  *  1819 ;  the  translation  also  at  Bresl.  1881.  Explained  by  LFHeihdorp, 
Bresl.  1815  (EFWCstemann,  Lpz.  '  1843 ;  DOderlein  »  1859).  Critically  revised, 
translated,  and  explained  by  CKikchner,  I.  Strals.  1829.  Translated  and  explained 
by  WEWkber,  edited  by  WTeuffel,  Stuttg.  1852.  Critically  revised,  and  translated 
with  explanatory  commentary  by  CKirchner.  Lpz.  1854-57  II  (the  commentary 
on  b.  2  by  WTeuffel).  Latin  text  and  German  translation  by  LDOderlein,  Lpz. 
1860.  Recensuit  PHofmann-Peerlkamp,  Amsterd.  1863.  Explained  by  HFritzschb, 
Lpz.  1875.  76,  II;  by  APalmer,  Lond.  1883;  byKOBREiTHADPT,Gotha  1888.— Poetic 
st^rmones,  Lat.  and  G-erman  with  notes  by  JSStrodtmann,  Lpz.  1855.  Satires  and 
epistlfs,  in  German  with  notes  and  introductions  by  EMunk,  Berl.  1867.  Sermones 
aliquot  a  MHertzio  germanice  redditi,  Bresl.  1875. 

3.  Bccent  editions  and  discussions  of  individual  satires  (cf.  Teuffel,  on 
Horace  1868, 11)  e.g. :  1,  1  (by  FAWolf),  Berl.  1813  (=  kl.  Schrr.  2, 992) ;  KRkisig's 
Vorless.  ub.  Sat.  1,  1,  edited  by  EFEberhard,  Cob.  1840;  FGcmpert,  Buxtehude 
1888;  FAEckstein,  familiaris  interpretatio,  Lps.  1865;  on  allusions  to  Vergil's 
georgica  in  1,  1  see  MHertz,  anal.  hor.  1, 12.  1,  3  MSchmidt,  JJ.  121,  249.  1,  4 
CiiCbon,  epist.  ad  EOppknrieder,  Augsb.  1880.  1,  5  EDesjardins,  rev.  d.  philol.  2, 
144.  AB18C110FF,  Landau  1880.  A  Waltz,  ann.  de  Bordeaux  2,  2,  256.  1,  6 
PWiLLBMS,  notes  de  crit.  et  dVx^^Be,  Brussels  1878.    1,  9  FGumpert,  Buxtehude 
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1881.  HBoBT,  journ.  of  philol.  18, 288.  2, 1  AArlt,  Wohlau  1888.  2,  8  FTsich- 
mOllbb,  Verauch  einer  Sichtung  von  Hor.  Sat.  2, 8,  BerL  1872.  EKammeb,  J  J.  Ill, 
61.  2,  5  HBlOmukb,  BhM.  84, 166.— JApitz,  ooniectan.  in  Hor.  satt.,  Berl.  1856. 
CNippBRDxr  (de  locis  qoibusd.  Hor.  ex  libro  I  satt.),  op.  469.  TMommsbh,  Bemer- 
kungen  zu  Hor.  Sat.  I,  Frankf.  1871.  ALowihbki,  znr  Krit.  der  hor.  Satt.,  Deutsch- 
Krone  1889.  Sat.  1,  9:  JBMispoulbt,  rev.  de  philol.  12,  1.  2,  8:  JHembold, 
MOhlhausen  i/Els.  188a 

4.  DHbihsius,  de  sat.  Hor.  liber,  in  his  ed.  of  Hor.,  Leid.  1612  and  elsewhere. 
Maxso  in  the  supplements  to  Salter  4, 446.  BGNiebuhr,  Brief  an  einen  Philologen, 
published  by  Jacob  p.  185.  Tbuffbl,  Charakteristik  des  H.  (1842)  p.  47.  FABbck, 
das  Weeen  der  horaz.  Satire,  Giessen  1859.  ESzblihski,  de  nominibus  personarum 
.  .  .  apud  poetas  satirioos  rom.  (KOnigsberg  1862)  p.  10-42.  ThFkitzsche, 
Menipp  und  Horaz,  Gtlstrow  1871 ;  Phil.  82,  744.  HFbitzsche,  ed.  of  Hor.  sat.  1,  p. 
28.  2,  p.  90.  Abbdt,  Hor.  sitne  imitatus  Menippum,  Harburg  1884.  AHbinbich, 
Lukian  u.  Hor.,  Graz  1885.  MABEbbwig,  Hor.  quatenus  recte  de  Lucilio  iudica- 
verit,  Halle  1878.  JJIltoeb,  de  Hor.  Lucilii  aemulo,  Montabaur  1872.  LTbiehbl, 
tlb.  Lucil.  u.  8.  Verh.  zu  Hor.,  Kreuzn.  1877.  BYTtbbell,  Hor.  and  Lucil.,  Her- 
math.  4,  855.  VZawadzki,  qua  tenus  in  satt.  Hor.  videatur  imitatus  esse  LucilimP| 
ErL  188L  FHahma,  der  apolog.  Charakter  der  hor.  Satt.,  Nikolsb.  187a  79  II;  cf. 
§  285,  2.  EBowb,  quo  iure  Hor.  in  satt.  Menippum  imitatus  esse  dicatur,  Halle 
188a  BHeinzb,  de  Horatio  Bionis  imitatore,  Bonn  1889.  HSchbOdbb,  Beziehungen 
auf  Tagesereignisse  u.  Polemiachea  in  Hor.  Satt.,  in  d.  Festschr.  d.  Strassb.  protest. 
Gymn.  188a  AEHousmam,  journ.  of  phil.  18,  1  (Satt.  and  £p.)— Metrical  and 
linguistic  works  on  the  satires :  see  e.g.  AKiesslibo  introd.  to  his  ed.  2,  xiv.  On 
the  construction  of  the  Horatian  hexam.  see  e^g.  FGHultoben,  JJ.  107, 150.  Yoqel, 
d.  Struktur  des  hor.  Hex.,  Dtiren  1887.  ThFbanzem,  d.  Unterschied  d.  Hex.  bei 
Virg.  u.  Hor.,  Gref.  188L — FBabta,  sprachL  Studd.  z.  d.  Satt.  d.  Hor.,  Linz  1879. 
81 IL    BlKEB,  d.  Metaphem  L  d.  Satt.  d.  H.,  Strals.  1888. 

237.  The  epodes,  whicli  were  written  about  the  same  time  as 
the  satires  are,  like  these,  of  an  aggressive  character ;  they  are, 
however,  directed  against  individuals,  while  the  satires  contain 
criticisms  of  general  application.  Horace  appears  here  as  an 
ardent  and  skilful  imitator  of  Archilochos  and  his  versification. 
Besides  the  acerbity  and  animosity  which  form  a  characteristic 
feature  of  this  kind  of  poetry,  Horace  imitated  also  its  peculiar 
aurxpoXoyia,  The  whole  collection  forms  a  book  of  studies,  the 
satirical  element  of  which  Horace  developed  in  the  sermones, 
the  formal  (melic)  element  in  the  odes,  in  both  cases  with  greater 
success.  The  later  pieces  of  this  collection  are  more  quiet  and 
mature  and  approach  the  style  of  the  carmina,  just  as  many  of 
the  latter  might  well  be  ranged  among  the  epodes  in  regard 
to  form  and  cont^its. 

1.  Iambi  is  the  name  which  Horace  himself  gives  to  the  collection  dedicated  to 
Maecenas  14,  7  (deua  nam  me  vdat  inceptoa  clim^  promiaaum  carmen,  iambos  ad  urn- 
biUeum  adducere) :  ct  c  1,  le,  S.  24.  ep.  1,19,28.  2,2,59.  Therefore  the  last  epode 
17  (in  iambic  trimeters)  is  entitled  to  form  part  of  this  coUection.     The  name  of 
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iriffhl  and  r^  ixtpdd,  epodon  libeTy  is  an  addition  of  the  grammarians,  taken  from  the 
metrical  character  of  most  of  the  pieces.  The  name  of  epode  subsequently  became 
usual  for  all  those  kinds  of  metre  in  which  a  long  and  short  line  (the  latter  called 
6  (Tf^6s  sc.  (rrlxot)  are  combined,  especially  an  iambic  trimeter  and  dimeter,  e.g. 
epod.  1-10.  Thus  e.g.  Scuol.  Hbbmoo.  in  Walz^s  Bhetores  gr.  7,  820  i<rTl  di  M  rh 
iir(^p  Ppax^^p»  Tov  xpb  atrroO  arixov  <ruXXa/3&f  Hrrapat.  The  single  poems  are 
called  by  Porphybio  eglogtte  (see  §  226,  1 1. 14).  For  the  relation  of  these  poems  to 
Archllochos  see  ep.  1, 19,  2d-2S,  The  treatment  of  the  trimeter  in  Horace  exactly 
agrees  with  the  manner  of  Archilochos.  But  epod.  16,  the  earliest  of  all  the  lyrical 
l)oems  (a.  714/40),  shows  exclusiyely  pure  iambics  (and  no  elision  in  the  hexa- 
meter) after  the  manner  of  Catullus  (4,  29).  As  regards  the  intimate  connection 
of  the  latest  epodes  with  the  earliest  odes  cf.  epod.  9  with  c.  1,  87.  A  spirit  similar 
to  that  of  most  of  the  epodes  appears  also  in  c.  8,  15 ;  and  c.  1, 4.  7.  28.  2, 18.  4, 7 
might  as  well  form  part  of  the  epodes,  as  far  as  their  metrical  form  goes — but  that 
collection  was  already  completed  when  the  odes  were  composed.  The  four-line 
strophe  (§  288,  4)  is  not  employed  in  the  epodes,  neither  is  it  possible  to  traoe  in 
them  any  antistrophic  arrangement. 

2.  PhButtmann,  Mythologus  1,  818.  Vahdeebouro^s  ed.  2,  2,  549.  GFrahks, 
fasti  hor.  48.  WFOrstbnau,  de  carm.  hor.  chronologia  11.  Tbuffxl,  Zf  AW.  1884 
sq.  (see  §  284,  6).  MAxt,  zur  ErkL  u.  Krit.  der  hor.  Epoden,  Greuzn.  1846.  Iixii>- 
ix>FF,  de  eixxion  Hor.  aetate,  Holzminden  1856.  FMartiv,  de  Hor.  epodonim 
ratione  antistrophica  et  interpolationibus,  Poeen  1860.  Gf .  against  this  AButt- 
MANN,  ZfGW.  16,  678.  758.  GBbck,  de  vera  epodon  horat.  indole,  Troppau  1878. 
On  epod.  2  see  Ammakn,  Bruchsal  1888 ;  epod.  9  GFaltih,  JJ.  181,  617 ;  epod.  14 
JGPoHL,  ZfGW.  88,  575.    OHabhbckbb,  ib.  86,  428. 

238.  When  Horace  was  already  midway  between  thirty  and 
forty,  he  resolved  to  use  the  technical  skill  and  mastery  of  style, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  composing  his  epodes,  for  the  purpose 
of  transplanting  Alkaios  and  Sappho  into  Koman  soil.  He  was 
thus  employed  for  at  least  eight  years,  and  the  result  is  the 
first  three  books  of  the  carmina,  to  which  he  subsequently 
added  a  fourth,  under  external  pressure,  after  a  long  interval. 
Being  the  production  of  the  ripest  years  of  Horace,  and  of  refined 
artistic  consciousness,  the  lyrical  poems  are  in  point  of  form 
the  most  perfect  of  his  creations,  remarkable  for  the  thoughtful 
lucidity  of  their  design,  the  care  and  finish  of  the  work,  the 
evenness  of  the  execution  (showing  preference  for  a  tripartite 
arrangement),  the  severe  regularity,  beauty  and  harmony  of  the 
verses  and  the  delicate  linguistic  perception.  But  they  are  not 
the  immediate  expression  of  inner  experience  which  the  poet 
puts  forth  to  relieve  and  unburden  himself  of  it,  nor  are  they 
the  outpouring  of  inspiration  and  overflowing  imagination  ;  they 
chiefly  manifest  a  clear,  calm  and  mature  mind  and  careful 
reflection  on  the  questions  of  life.  There  are  not,  however, 
wanting  indications  of  tameness  and  frigidity;  some  turns  and 
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expressions  are  rather  prosaic  and  affected,  and  art  is  too  often 
distorted  into  artificiality ;  we  meet  with  exaggerations  quite 
at  variance  with  the  poet's  general  good  taste,  and  repetitions 
occur  in  the  whole  coUection,  but  with  especial  frequency  in 
the  additional  fourth  book.  These  faults  appear  most  of  all  in 
those  poems  which  are  either  mere  abstract  compositions  or  even 
written  to  order;  but  when  Horace's  heart  was  interested,  he 
often  rose  to  real  beauty.  He  began  his  lyric  poetry  with 
imitations  of  Greek  works,  gradually  attempted  independent 
composition  in  their  spirit,  and  last  of  all  treated  original  sub- 
jects, chosen  from  contemporary  history,  or  manifestations  of  his 
own  mind,  in  the  Greek  moulds. 

1.  Self-criticism  of  Horace:  opero$a  parvus  carmina  Jingo,  c.  4,  2,  81.  In  epod. 
1 1  and  14  he  confesses  that  love  prevented  him  from  working  (writing),  and  c.  1,  1, 
19. 29  harmless  enjoyment  of  life  is  contrasted  with  poetical  studies.  Again  s.  1, 4, 
39  Horace  excepts  himself  from  the  number  of  real  poets,  though  in  other  places 
he  speaks  complacently  of  his  lyrical  performances  (especially  in  the  last  poems 
of  books  2  and  8  of  the  odes) :  but  the  great  care  and  industry  bestowed  upon  his 
compositions,  and  the  renown  he  gained  by  them,  gave  him  a  right  to  do  so.  Char- 
acterisation of  Horace  as  a  lyric  poet  in  MHaupt^s  op.  8,  62. 

2.  The  lyrical  poems  of  Hor.  are  entitled  carmina  in  the  MS.  headings  and 
subscriptions,  and  likewise  in  the  later  grammarians,  in  whom  however  the  name 
odae  also  occurs.  Horace  never  employs  the  word  ode.  He  repeatedly  calls  his 
poems  cieoLium  or  lethium  carmen,  e.g.  c.  8,  80, 18.  4,  8, 12.  1,  26,  11.  1,  82,  4 ;  cf. 
4,  6,  85.  Their  connection  with  Aeolic  melic  poetry  (in  which  Catullus  preceded 
him)  is  indeed  their  chief  characteristic,  and  it  is  a  special  merit  of  Horace  that 
he  fell  back  upon  the  genuine  classical  melic  poets  of  the  Greeks,  such  as  Alkaios, 
Sappho,  and  Anakreon— an  immense  gain  in  naturalness.  Yet  he  did  not  do  so 
throughout  and  consistently,  but  in  place  of  nature  he  often  started  with  artificial 
and  rhetorical,  or  even  academic  motives.  Cf.  also  AKiesslino,  on  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Odes  of  Horace  in  the  first  century,  in  the  Verhandl.  d.  Kieler  Philo- 
logenvers.  (Lpz.  1S70)  p.  28.  As  translations  (metrical  imitations)  we  may  safely 
consider  1,  9  and  18,  as  weU  as  the  beginning  of  1,  87.  In  all  these  instances  we 
see  how  far  Horace  was  from  the  fresh  native  energy  of  his  originals,  but  also  how 
clearly — showing  hiwiaftlf  in  this  rather  a  scholar  than  a  poet — he  knew  what  he 
had  to  omit  or  change  and  what  to  adopt,  what  minute  attention  he  gave  to  his 
transitions  and  connections,  and  to  the  working  out  of  details,  and  how  he  brings 
his  poem  within  the  immediate  scope  of  his  reader  by  adding  traits  of  contemporary 
history.  But  independently  of  the  intentional  imitations  we  meet  also  with  frequent 
reminiscences  of  Greek  poets,  which  however  we  must  not  suppose  to  have  been  de- 
liberately collected  with  bee-like  industry. — On  Horaoe^s  relation  to  the  Greeks  see 
GFGrotbfehd,  die  Originalitftt  des  Horaz  in  s.  Oden,  Zf AW.  1844,  no.  19.  ThAbnold, 
de  Horatio  Graeoorum  imitatore,  Halle  1845 ;  die  griech.  Studien.  d.  H.,  HaUe 
1855. 1856.  GObel,  Hor.  u.  Euripides,  ZfGW.  1,  296.  HHGabcke,  Hor.  carm.  libri 
I  oollatis  scriptoribus  graecis  illustrati  specimen,  Halle  1858.  1860 ;  quaestionum 
de  graecismo  Hor.  pars  prior,  Halle  1860.  EThallwitz,  de  Hor.  Graeoorum  imit. 
I,  Lps.  1874.  JFCCampb,  Hor.  u.  Anakreon,  Phil.  81,  667.  (An  attempt  at  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  odes  of  Horace  by  BAshold^  Munich  1858.)  See  farther  §  240,  lOl 
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8.  In  his  treatment  of  the  metres  which  he  imitates  we  find  various  diver- 
gences in  Horace  as  compared  with  his  Greek  models :  here  Horace  has  not  been 
(as  used  to  be  supposed)  exclusively  influenced  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin 
tongue  (e.g.  its  wealth  of  spondees);  he  has  been  guided  likewise  by  the  rules 
of  metre  at  that  time  prevailing  and  circulated  in  various  text-books :  the  poet^ 
practice  accords  noticeably  with  these  theories    in  several  points,  e.g.  in   his 
preference  for  the  long  syllable  in  many  instances  and  in  his  treatment  of  the 
caesura.    WChhist,  d.  Verskunst  des  Hor.  im  Lichte  der  alten  tJberlieferung, 
MUnch.  Sitzungsberichte  1868, 1  sqq.    AKibssling,  introd.  to  his  edition  of  Horace 
1,  VII.     GScHULTE,  Herm.  22,  270.     But  adherence  to  theory  will  not  in  iteelf 
account  for  the  gradually  increasing  strictness  in  the  radical  use  of  the  spondee. 
C.  1, 15  (ascl.)  is  shown  to  be  one  of  the  very  earliest  attempts  by  the  fact  that  at 
V.  86  Horace  still  employs  the  trochaic  basis  instead  of  the  spondaic    In  the  same 
way  in  the  anacrusis  of  the  alcaic  line  Horace  has  admitted  a  short  syllable  five 
times  in  the  first  book,  three  times  in  the  second,  twice  in  the  third,  while  he 
avoids  it  in  the  fourth.    With  regard  to  the  caesura  we  find  in  Horace  strict 
regularity :  e.g.  in  the  alcaic  and  sapphic  line  of  eleven  syllables  he  places  the 
caesura  each  time  after  the  fifth  syllable,  because  according  to  the  theory  which 
he  follows  the  joining  between  the  two  parts  of  the  line  occurs  at  this  place.    A 
careful  study  of  Horace^s  treatment  will  also  show  that  he  steadily  laboured  at  the 
perfection  of  the  outward  form  of  his  poetry.    In  his  alcaic  strophes  Horace  gives 
to  the  third  line  of  nine  syllables  in  the  odes  of  the  first  two  books,  as  he  does  to 
the  first  two  lines  of  the  strophe,  the  caesura  TevBrnuiup^t  (i.e.  division  of  5+4). 
But  subsequently  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  rendered  the  line  monotonous 
(the  general  defect  of  the  Horatian  metres),  hence  in  the  third  and  fourth  books  he 
carefully  avoided  this  caesura  of  the  third  line  and  replaced  it  by  others  (especially 
the  division  of  6+8,  sometimes  also  7+2,  with  separate  division  of  the  first  part). 
Of.  CLachmann^s  note  on  Franke's  fasti  hor.  288.    The  r€v$rifufup^t  in  the  sapphic 
strophe  which  is  used  in  b.  1-8  almost  exclusively  (see  above)  has,  in  the  fourth 
book  and  the  carm.  saec.,  to  share  with  the  caesura  Kord  rptrop  rpoxoi^op.    Division 
of  the  word  at  the  end  of  the  third  line  in  the  same  strophe  does  not  occur  in  the 
fourth  book  or  in  the  carm.  saec.    Horace  is  here  more  strict  than  in  b.  1-8  with 
regard  to  elision  (Lachmann  on  Lucr.  p.  219).  Cf.  AWaltz  (§  240, 10).    OTObklmann 
(§  284,  6  in  fin.)  17. — On  the  metres  of  the  Horatian  odes  in  general  see  summaries 
before  the  editions  and  Teuffel  introd.  to  GLudwig's  new  translation  of  the  odes 
(Stuttg.  1860),  24.    A  comparison  of  the  Hor.  metres  with  the  Greek  originals  in 
CBocK,  de  metr.  Hor.  lyricis,  Kiel  18:^0.    See  in  addition  EUrban,  Vorbemerkk. 
z.  e.  Hor.-Metrik,  Insterb.  1885.    HSchilleb  (for  the  use  of  schools,  Lpz.«  1875). 
BKOpke,  Berl.'  1886.    On  the  elisions  (synaloephae)  see  KLehrs,  Horatius  (1869) 
p.  i-xxii  and  JSchultz,  die  prosodia  satiricc.  K  >m.,  KOuigsb.  1864.   FLikdrhahb, 
de  hiatu  in  versibus  Hor.  lyricis,  Zittiiu  1825.    Cadenbach,  de  alliterationis  apud 
H.  usu,  Essen  1838.    On  the  metre  of  c.  1, 10  TuKock,  KhM.  41, 815.    ThBRiCHABDT, 
de  metrorum  lyric  Hor.  artificiosa  elocutione,  Marb.  1889. 

4.  Strophic  arrangement  is  peculiar  to  the  idea  of  an  ancient  /uAos.  Henc« 
we  meet  with  it  in  the  odes  of  Horace.  Yet  not  only  in  Pindar,  but  also  in 
Alkaios  and  Sappho  we  often  see  sense  and  grammatical  construction  carried 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  strophes  (Westphal,  gr.  Metrik  2^,  p.  295),  so  that  there 
is  nothing  strange  in  Horace  taking  the  same  liberty ;  and  even  e.g.  in  the  fourth 
book  (wliich  is  otherwise  more  strict  in  its  construction,  see  n.  8),  in  his  &kvourite 
metre,  the  alcaic,  he  allows  the  close  of  the  strophe  to  coincide  with  that  of  the 
sense  more  rarely  than  in  b.  1-8  (Kibssling  in  the  philol.  Unterss.  2,82;  intr. 
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to  his  ed.  1,  xv).  The  smallest  compass  of  a  stroplif^  embraces  two  lines,  like 
the  elegiac  distich,  and  the  epodes  of  Archilochos  and  Horace  keep  within  this. 
But  the  sapphic  and  alcaic  strophes  consist  of  four  lines  each,  likewise  those  forms 
of  the  asclepiadean  metre  in  which  three  asclepiadean  lines  are  joined  to  a  gly- 
conean,  or  two  asclepiadean  lines  and  one  glyconean  are  joined  to  a  pherecratean. 
If  an  asclepiadean  is  joined  to  a  glyconean  line,  the  result  is  a  strophe  of  two 
lines;  cf.  however  c.  3,  9  the  dialogue  with  speech  and  rejoinder  each  of  4  lines 
in  3  groups;  if  the  asclepiadeus  minor  or  maior  is  simply  repeated  tlirough  the 
whole  poem,  we  have  an  apparently  monostichic  composition.  But  after  the  sug- 
gestion of  Wetzed,  CLachmann  (Id.  Schrr.  2,84)  and  AMeikeke  (pref.  of  his  edition) 
have  made  the  observation  that  not  only  with  the  latter  metres,  but  also  in  the 
carmina  which  resemble  epodes,  in  fact  in  all  the  poems  of  the  four  books  (except 
the  very  corrupt  c.  4,  8,  see  also  §  235,  G),  the  number  of  the  lines  is  divisible  by 
four,  from  which  they  drew  the  probable  though  not  absolutely  certain  conclusion 
that  Horace  himself  always  designed  his  poems  in  strophes  of  four  lines  each.  On 
the  influence  of  this  discovery  on  the  criticism  of  Horace  sec^  LDOdkrlbin.  Reden 
(1860)  p.  388.  408.  Cf.  also  WFOrster,  quaestt.  hor.  2  (Briinu  1870),  3.  CBock,  de 
Hor.  metr.  IjTicis,  Kiel  1880,  55. 

5.  Ovid,  trist.  4,  10, 49  tenuit.  nostras  nnmerofuif  Iloratius  aures.  dumferit  ausonia 
carmina  culta  lyra,  Petrox.  118  HorcUii  curiosa  felieilas.  Quint.  10,  1,  ^lyri- 
eorum  (rom.)  Iloratius  fere  solus  legi  dignus.  nam  et  insurgit  iUujuando  «t  planus  est 
iucunditatis  et  gratiae  et  variis  figuris  et  verbis  felicissime  audax.  Pameg.  in  Pis. 
229.  Fronto  p.  23  Nab.  {memorahilis  poeta).  Apoll.  Si  don.  ep.  8,  11.  carm.  9, 
218-222.  Jam  pref.  to  his  edition  1,  civ.  Manso  in  his  additions  to  Sulzer  5, 
301.  KHanow,  ist  H.  ein  kleiner  Dichter?  Halle  1838.  AStahr,  in  the  Hall. 
Jahrb.  1840,  1(»2.  Tkuffkl,  ib.  1841,  no.  10&-112,  and  Charakter.  d.  H.  (Lpz. 
1842),  13.  73.  AGGerkhard,  de  compositione  carminum  Hor.,  Weim.  1841-1842 
II.  ELTrompheller,  Beitrage  z.  WClrdignng  d.  horaz.  Dichtweist>,  Coburg  1855-74 
V.  CPrien,  d.  symmetrische  Ban  der  Oden  d.  Hor.,  RhM.  13,  321.  FMartin, 
de  aliquot  Hor.  carminum  ratione  antistrophica  et  interpolationibus,  Posen  1865. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  the  epodes,  Martin  simply  proceeds  upon  the  plan  of  eliminat- 
ing as  spurious  all  passages  which  are  at  variance  with  liis  assumed  laws  of 
symmetry :  so  also  CPrien,  FJSchwerdt,  and  others.  Such  mechanical  views  of 
the  general  poetical  method  of  Horace  have  been  wrongly  deduced  from  the  strictly 
systematic  arrangement  of  several  of  his  lyric  poems.— FPeters,  z.  Wortstellung 
in  den  Oden  d.  H.,  Mttnster  1870. 

6.  Horace's  predilection  for  the  same  number  (three)  in  hLs  illustrations  is 
very  conspicuous,  just  as  he  also  frequently  repeats  himself ;  Tkuffkl,  on  Horac*3 
(1868)  18.  Prosaic  illustrations  and  turns  occur  e.g.  3,  1,  2^.  34  sqq.  3,  4,  69  sq.  3, 
5,  12.  3,  11,  18  sq.  4,  4,  37  sq.  Prosaic  particles  like  ergo  (epod.  2,  9),  quodsi  (1,  1, 
35.  3,1,41.  epod.  2,  39.  10,21.11,15.  14,  13),  a^^ui  (1,  23,  9.  3,5,49.  3,7,9), 
quatenus  (3,  24,  30),  eius  atque  (3,  11,  18  cf.  4,  8,  18),  also  probably  namqtie  (1,  22,  9. 
1,  34,  5.  4,  1,  13).  An  elevated  tone  does  not  suit  Horace,  and  whenever  he  strikes 
npon  it,  he  soon  drops  it  again ;  sometimes  indeed  one  may  doubt  whether  this  is 
not  done  with  intentional  humour,  e.g.  when  he  says  of  Venus  4, 1,  21  sq. :  narihus 
duces  turoy  or  ib.  4,  7,  5  sq.  2,  20,  9  sqq.  It  sounds  like  parody  to  read  in  a  sapphic 
ode  of  teretes  surae  (2,  4,  21)  or  in  an  alcaic  ode  of  deniis  uxores  viariti  (1, 17,  7).  Bad 
taste  of  this  kind  appears  in  auritae  quercus  (1,  12,  11  sq.),  the  lilfido  quae  solel  niatres 
furiare  equorum  (1,  25,  13  sq.),  clavitrabcUes  etc.  (1, 35,  18  sqq.),  hydrops  and  aquosns 
languor  (2,  2,  13  sqq.)  and  in  the  rude  expressions  2,  5,  2  sqq.  2,  11,  21.  3, 11,  19. 
4, 18.    epod.  9,  35.    In  the  same  way  vitrea  Circe  (1,  17,  20)  and  purpurei  olores  (4, 
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1,  10)  are  not  exactly  olegant  epithets.  See  OKeller,  KhM.  19,  211. — It  also  hap- 
pens frequently  that  Horace  overdoes  his  illustrations,  heaping  one  upon  another 
with  the  immoderation  of  a  rhetorician :  cf.  1, 1.  3,  1,  9  sqq.  41  sqq.  3,  27, 1-16, 
epod.  2.  Neither  2,  20  nor  3,  30  can  be  called  moderate.  Learning  is  put  in  quite 
out  of  its  proper  place  2, 17, 13-20.  2, 18, 35  sqq.  Exception  may  be  most  frequently 
taken  to  the  long  odes,  where  Horace's  inadequate  talent  for  lyric  poetry  becomes 
most  conspicuous.  Teuffki.,  die  horazische  Ljrrik  und  deren  Kritik,  Tiib.  1876, 18 
makes  an  attempt  to  arrange  the  odes  and  epodes  in  order  of  merit:  he  distin- 
guishes four  degrees:  1.  imperfect  poems,  in  which  the  deficiencies  preponderate, 
the  majority  being  youthfully  immature,  unmeasured  or  forced  (14  ]X)ems).  2.  Me- 
dium work  not  without  defects  (considerable  either  in  number  or  character),  in 
which  however  good  work  preponderates  (80).  3.  Good  examples,  without  important 
defects  (24).  4.  Excellent  work,  with  decided  preeminence  both  in  substance  and 
form  and  (almost)  without  any  real  defects  (3  poems,  viz.  c.  3,  7.  9.  29).  Goethe's 
language  (Riemku's  Mitteil.  2,  643)  is  equally  exaggerated  and  incorrect,  where  ho 
^Jays  that  he  recognises  Horace's  poetical  talent  only  in  regard  to  technical  and  lin- 
guistic pei-fection,  i.e.  successful  imitation  of  the  Greek  metres  and  )X)etical  diction, 
and  this  combined  with  a  fearful  ivalism,  devoid  of  any  real  poetry,  especially  in 
the  (xles;  and  so  are  Gruppe's  dictum  (Mines  412)  *  Horace  is  himself  only  in  his 
odes'  and  KLeuks'  paradoxical  opinion  (N.  Schweiz.  Mus.  1861,  04)*  The  real 
Hoi-ace  is  never  found  in  his  odes.'  On  the  contraiy,  the  same  individuality  which 
is  snen  in  the  satires  and  epistles  appears  to  all  intents  and  purposes  in  the  odes ; 
whence  we  should  also  explain  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the  latter.  An  im- 
partial criticism  on  Horace's  lyrics  by  GBernhardy,  Berl.  Jahrbb.  1835,  750. 
Lkhrs,  Horatius  p.  lxxv,  justly  says,  *  we  should  learn  not  to  exaggerate  the  poeti- 
cal character  of  Hcjrace  and  even  be  prepared  to  meet  with  great  defects.'  But  he 
Joes  not  act  up  to  this  maxim ;  see  n.  7.    Cf.  also  the  remarks  in  MHaupt's  op.  3, 52. 

7.  An  opinion  which  still  widely  obtains  starts  with  the  assumption  that  Horace 
U  a  faultless  lyrical  poet.  An  attempt  is  made  to  support  this  by  arbitrary  construc- 
tion  (recently  either  a  vapid  mystic-melancholy  interpretation  has  been  adopted 
which  readily  discovers  dcej)  st/ntimont,  or  else  a  humoristic  one,  which,  when  at 
fault,  detects  cliarming  sallies  and  conceits) :  v/hile  others  assert  that  the  Hora- 
lian  jx)euis  liave  been  very  largely  interpolatinl.  It  is  of  course  oj)en  to  each  writer 
and  to  ev(  ry  age  to  praise  or  to  blame  the  poet  according  to  their  own  standard, 
but  it  is  absui'd  to  pretend  to  judge  solely  by  the  criterion  of  modem  aestheticism, 
what  is  aiul  wliat  is  not  the  work  of  the  {xyet.  The  strong  rhetorical  alloy  in  the 
^)des  is  oft+^n  diftpl^^asiug  to  us,  while  it  delighted  the  Romans.  The  absence  of  a 
<Ioininant  motive  and  of  warm  feeling,  which  seems  to  us  a  defect,  was  to  the 
Romans  amply  coniiK-usated  by  the  musical  and  artistic  quality  of  the  language  in 
its  metrical  mould.  Again,  it  has  been  forgotten  that  Horace  produced  his  odes 
by  slow,  deliberate  ixjlLshing,  remodelling  and  gradual  elaboration  (§  238,  1,  2. 
KiEssLiNG  1.1.),  aiid  likewise  that  the  poet  reckoned  upon  careful  readers,  capable 
of  following  up  concealed  allusions.  It  became  usual  to  declare  spurious  every- 
thing which  contradicted  the  unfounded  assumption  of  the  perfection  of  the  odes. 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that,  even  after  the  most  extensive  omissions,  much  re- 
mains which  might  justify  renewed  objections,  and  consequently  new  omissionB,  so 
that  we  should  never  have  done  with  them.  This  method  of  holding  interpo- 
lators responsible  for  everything  which  did  not  exactly  suit  the  casual  reader  (no 
trouble  being  taken  to  prove  the  possibility  of  such  interpolation)  caused  the  poems 
to  bc!  unjustly  criticised ;  passages  which  deserved  no  blame  at  all  were  treated 
superciliously  and  immoderately  censured.    The  firat  writer  who,  following  certain 
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predecessors  such  as  DLaxbinus,  TFaber  and  especially  FGuyet  (see  liis  objections 
enumerated  in  tlie  Phil.  35,  479),  applied  this  fixed  idea  of  the  absolute  perfection 
of  Horace^s  lyrical  poems  in  a  one-sided  way,  even  making  it  the  test  of  the  genuine 
or  spurious  origin  of  the  whole  or  jiart  of  the  odes,  was  the  Dutch  scholar  PHof- 
*ian-Pe£rlkaup  (ed.  of  the  odes  of  1884).  Cf.  GBebnuardy,  Berl.  Jahrbb.  1835, 
737.  Teuffel,  Peerlkamp  und  seine  Bestreiter,  JJ.  41,  488 ;  Jahrbb.  der  Gegenwart 
1843,  no.  50  sqq.  =  Ck>rrespondenzblatt  f.  d.  wiirttemb.  Gelehrtenschulen  l^oQ^  196  ; 
iiber  Horatius  (Tttb.  1868),  20 ;  die  horaz.  Lyrik  u.  deren  Kritik,  at  the  Tubingen 
Philol.-Versammlung,  Tttb.  1876,  p.  1.  Madvio,  adv.  crit.  1,  98.  LMult.er,  JJ. 
87,  171. 176;  Gesch.  d.  class.  PhiloL  in  den  Niederl.,  Lpz.  1869,  18.  Among  those 
who  followed  in  the  waJte  of  Peerlkamp  must  be  mentioned  FMabtin  (in  the  Poeen 
Programme  of  1844.  1^8. 1860. 1865 ;  cf.  n.  5  and  9  and  §  287,  2),  AMeineke  (in  his 
ed.),  CPhien,  GLinkib  (ed.  of  1856  and  in  the  transactions  of  the  Breslau,  Frank- 
fort, Meissen,  Halle,  Innsbruck,  Wiesbaden  and  Gera  Philologenversammhmg ; 
quaestt.  Hor.,  Festschr.  z.  Tttbinger  Jubil&um,  Prague  1877  etc.),  OPGruppe  (Minos ; 
on  the  interpolations  etc.,  Lpz.  1889  *,  Aeacus,  Berl.  1872 ;  cf.  Teuffel,  KhM.  28, 
634  and  on  Gruppe's  self-contradictions  MHestz,  JJ.  93,  577),  KLehrs  (Horatius, 
Lpz.  1869)  and  others.  Cf .  besides  KGesell,  de  interpolatt.  mythoL  ap.  Hor.,  Bonn 
1865.  On  the  other  side  ABischoff,  hor.  Lyr.  L  SchaflTh.  1872,  81.  NMadviu,  adv. 
crit.  2,  50;  Scheble,  Horatiana,  Merseb.  1874.  IOlbson,  Lund  1882.  1885  and 
others. — More  circumspect  investigators  have  long  since  recognised  that  only  a 
few  passages  necessitate  the  assumption  of  interpolations:  PuButtmann,  Mytho- 
logus,  2,  364,  MHaupt,  op.  3,  42  (cf.  ChrBelger,  MHaupt  als  akad.  Lehivr  [Berl. 
1879],  187),  also  LMGller  in  his  editions,  AKiesslinq,  z\ir  Interpol,  u.  Intor- 
pretation  der  Oden,  in  his  and  Wilamowitz'  phil.  Unterss.  2,  75 ;  cf.  also  SHeynk- 
ma.sn,  de  interpolationibus  in  carm.  Hor.  certa  ratione  diiudicandis,  Bonn  1871 
(against  this  FAHoffmann,  vindic.  Venusinae,  Neisse  1873).  A  review  of  the 
atheteses  of  Peerlkamp  and  his  followers  in  the  odes  in  ThFritzscue,  de  Interpol, 
hor.  1,  Giiatrow  1873 ;  a  supplement  on  FGuyet,  Phil.  35,  477. 

8.  Recent  separate  editions  of  the  odes  (and  epodes)  (cf.  the  general  editions 
§  240,  8)  by  ChDJani  (Lps.^  1809  II),  CuWMiTscHERLicn  (Lips.  1800  II),  CFPreisb 
(Lpz.  1805-1807  IV),  ChVanderbourg  (ad  fidem  XVIII  MSS.  Paris,  rec.  etc.  Par. 
1812  II),  PHofman-Peerlkamp  (Harlem  1834 ;  ^Amsterd.  1862.  Cf.  above  n.  7), 
FL^bkkr  (commentary  on  b.  I-HI,  Schlesw.  1841  ),ThObbariu8  (Jena  1848),CIGhy8ar 
(Vienna  l^>d),  LMCller  (with  notes,  Giessen  1882),  JMMarshall,  Lond.  1874, 
TEPage,  Lond.*  1890,  ECTWickham,  Lond.*  1887,  AFrioell  («Upsala  1888;  also 
ailnott.  ad  H.  carmm.,  Ups.  1888),  EBosenbero,  Gotha  1888. 

9.  Beviews  of  and  discussions  on  single  odes,  esp.  recent  ones :  1, 1-4  EAnspachj 
Cleves  1888.  1, 1  by  GHerm ann,  op.  8,  395 ;  ChbJahn,  Lpz.  1845 ;  cf.  JJ.  43,  462  ; 
HSchwalbk,  Eisleben  1865 ;  ALowinski,  Deutsch-Krone  1878;  Miscellen,  Deutsch- 
Krone  1886 ;  JChFCampe,  JJ.  101,  125 ;  ADOrino,  Phil.  38,  718 ;  HStOpler,  Dannst. 
1881 ;  LReinhardt,  JJ.  129,  429.  ThPlCss,  JJ.  188,  115.  1,  2  (and  2, 13  sq.)  by 
HBuNGB,  Osnabr.  1871 ;  EBenoist,  rev.  de  phil.  2,  62.  1,  1.  3.  12.  20  GBoissiiai, 
rev.  de  phiL  2,  204.        1,  8JBartsch,  JJ.  109,  275;  ERosekberg,  ZfGW.  a5,  396. 

1,  3.  4, 12  EWfiLFFLiN,  Phil.  89,  367.  1, 4  ThPlCss,  JJ.  133,  785.  1, 6  TiiPi.Oss, 
JJ.  129, 189;  MGiTLBAUER,  philol.  Streifz.  1,  125.  1,  4  and  12  ABeiffkrkcheid, 
unalL  hor.,  Bresl.  1870.  1,  7  JBartsch,  JJ.  Ill,  701;  KSchenkl,  ZfoG.  29,  1; 
AReifferscheid,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1879/80, 1 ;  1884/5,  11.        1,  12  JBerxays,  op. 

2,  300;  MHaupt,  op.  8,  55;  ThPlCss,  JJ.  107,  111;  WHerbst,  JJ.  Ill,  119; 
JStrenge,  Friedl.  i.  M.  1882 ;  ThKock,  Herm.  17,497.  1, 5-12  EAnspach,  Cleves, 
1889.        1, 14  RUnger,  JJ.  115,  768 ;  ThPlObs,  JJ.  129,  838.         1, 16  KNikueyeh, 
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JJ.  183,  129.  1,  20  AKiESSLiNo,  Wiesbad.  Philol.-Vers.  142 ;  cf.  Phil.  An«.  8,  447* 
1,  20.  30.  2,  11.  4,  3  FAEcKSTEiN,  echolae  Horat.,  Lpz.  1869.  1,  22  KStkffkk, 
Lpz.  1882.        1,  22  and  3,  8  ARrHE,  Mtinst.  1873.        1,  25  ThPlOss,  JJ.  127,  498. 

1,  28  BGWkiske,  JJ.  12,  349;  CPrantl,  Munich  1842;  AMeinekk,  Phil.  5,  171; 
LDOderlein,  Erlang.  Philol.-Vers.  51;  cf.  59;  CGOttmno,  ges.  Abhh.  2,  214; 
JMAhly,  RhM.  10,  127  ;  FMartim,  Poeen  1858;  HJHellbr,  Phil.  16,  731 ;  AMeyeb, 
Pestechr.  v.  Parchim  1877,  p.  45 ;  FAdah,  Patschkau  1881 ;  LCaktarrlli,  riv.  di 
filol.  11,  86;  AEeipfebbcheid,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1884/85,  12;  ThPlOsb,  JJ.  188, 
123.  1,  32  EBrocks,  Schwetz  1881.  1,  34  GLinkkr,  Wiesbad.  PhiloL-Vers. 
167.  1,  34.  3, 1  Kerw,  Ulm  1878.  1, 37  HProbst,  Easen  1871.  2, 1  PRitschl,^ 
op.  3,  602;  FMartin,  Posen  1^8;  ThPlOss,  J  J.  117,  641;  GBoissier,  ann.  de  la 
fac.  de  Bordeaux,  1, 80.  2,  2  KFisch,  Frauenfeld  1883.  2,  5  ThPlOss,  JJ.  131, 
272.  2,  6  JCFCampe,  JJ.  115,  136 ;  ThPlOss,  JJ.  117,  137 ;  JBabtsch,  ib.  Ill, 
703;  ALucHS,  Erl.  1888.  2,  7  WALEWTrK,  Frankf.  1887.  2,  11  ThPlOss,  JJ. 
119,  209.  2, 12  JProschberoer,  BlfbayrGW.  23,  201.  2, 13  WHBobcher,  JJ. 
185,  676.  2,  19  ThPlCss,  ZfGW.  35,  720.  2,  20  ThPlOsa,  J  J.  123,  189.  3, 
1-6  HWabbchauer,  de  Hor.  1.  Ill,  1-6  carmm.  p.  I  (esp.  on  3,  3),  BresL  J.877. 
In  addition  ThPi.Cbr,  ZfGW.  33,  707 ;  EBosKtrnERn,  ZfGW.  34,  309 ;  ThMommsek, 
preuss.  Akad.  24  Jan.  1889.  3,  3  CLStbuve,  op.  2,  339 ;  CKiesbl,  IKisseld.  1845; 
FBambeboer,  op.  200;  BBauchen stein,  N.  schweiz.  Mus.  1,  129;  HSchwalbe,  EisK 
1863;  EBosENRERo,  JJ.  133,  344.  3,  4  GSchepss,  BlfbayrG.  24, 185;  ATsuber, 
JJ.  139,  147.  3,  5  sq.  16  sq.  Schrele,  Merseb.  1874.  3,  8  ABuhe,  Mtinst.  1878  ; 
FHardrr,  JJ.  129,  412.        3,  11  FNake,  op.  1,  73.        3,  12  KLachmahn,  kl.  Schr. 

2,  84 ;  PKnapp,  JJ.  115,  326 ;  LQuicuerat,  m61anges  (Par.  1879)  59.  3,  25  Tir 
Pi.UHs,  Pforta  1879.  3,  27  ThSchIfer,  Lpz.  1868;  ThPlCss,  ZfGW.  82,  649; 
LBoLLK,  JJ.  134,  578;  BBlack,  Class,  nrview,  3,  3  p.  107.  3,  30£Schulze,  JJ. 
135,  621 ;  EAnspacm,  JJ.  137,  383.  4,  2  and  8  FSOss,  St.  POlten  1888.  4,  2* 
KZiwsA,  Zf6G.  31,  246;  BOcheler,  BhM.  44,  317.  4,  6  FBCcheleb,  BhM.  14, 
158.  4,  7  FMartih,  Berl.  1837;  HProbbt,  JJ.  131,  140.  4,  8  KLachmakk,  kL 
iSchr.  2,  95;  GHermaxn,  op.  8,  401;  AKiKssLiNn,  Oreifsw.  1874;  JHaussker, 
Freib.  i.  Br.  1876;  HJordan,  Herm.  14.  270. ;  AWVkrrall,  joum.  of  phil.  17,  145. 
4,  11  MGiTLHAirER,  philol.  Streifz.  1,  130.  Carm.  sa^cul. :  JWSteiner,  Kreuzn.. 
1841;  CFHkkmanx,  de  loco  Apollinis  in  c.  a.,  GOtt.  1843;  AKOhn,  Bresl.  1877; 
HBkhskr,  JJ.  133,  692.  MMkssina  Faulf^^i,  il  carm.  sec.  de  Dr.,  Catania  1889.— 
Critical,  linj^istic  and  other  writings  on  Horace's  odes,  e.g.  in  Lachmakm^s  kl. 
Schr.  2,  81,  Madvig's  adv.  2,  50,  Blchkler's  coniectanea  (Bonn  1878)  10;  BhM.  37, 
220.  TiiFkitzschk,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des  Hor.,  Gtistrow  1877.  EUnoer,  analecta 
Hor.,  Halle  1877.  HThPlCsb  Horaz-studien  .  .  .  uber  horaz.  Lyrik,  Lpz.  1882. 
EKosknrerg,  d.  Lyrik  des  H.,  Gotha  1883.  WGeiihardi,  asthet.  Commentar  z.  d. 
lyr.  Dichtt.  d.  Hor.,  Paderborn  1885.  FBoiuiik,  Horaz.  Entdeckungen  (II)  u. 
Forschungen  I,  Lpz.  1885  (compare  FCuiis*  iimann,  Darmst.  18^).  AWVerrai.l, 
Studies  ...  in  the  odes  of  H.,  Lond.  1885.  JJCornelissen,  Mnemos.  16,  293. 
LBoLLj^  d.  Realien  in  den  Oden  d.  H.,  Wismar  1882,  and  others. 

10.  Translations  of  the  odes  especially  by  K  WBamler  (Berl.*  1818 II),  WBinder 
(Stuttg.-*  1855),  v.d.Deckex  (Brunswick  1838  II),  JSStrodtmann  (with  Lat.  text  and 
noU«,  Lpz.  1852),  GLudwio  (Stuttg.  1853.  1860),  ABacmkisteb  (Stuttg.  [1871]), 
TiiKayskk  (Od.  and  Epod.,  text  and  transl.  with  notes,  Tub.  1877),  CBbuch,  Minden 
18r)5.— 50  odes  translated  in  EGeibel's  class.  Liederbuch,  Berl.*  1882.  12  odes  and 
epodes  transl.  by  LMOller,  Petersb.  1882.  English  verse :  JConinoton,  Lond.'**  1888^ 
By  various  translators  :  ed.  CWFCoopeu,  Lond.  1880.     SdkVere,  Lond.*  1888. 

11.  The  musical  settings  of  some  of  the  odes  are  extant  proving  that  Horace 
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-vvas  occasionally  sung  in  convents:  seo^ORELi.i-BAiTEH'»  ed.  2,  p.  915*  Kiruiinkk, 
novae  quaest.  Hor.  37. — BVLilibncron,  d.  horaz.  Metren  in  deutschen  Compositt. 
des  16.  Jahm.,  Lpz.  1888. 

239.  The  epistles  are  written  in  the  same  metre  as  the  satires ; 
they  share  with  the  latter  the  general  character  of  serm ones  and 
together  with  them  constitute  the  most  remarkable  production  of 
the  muse  of  Horace.  In  freshness  and  liveliness  they  are  indeed 
inferior  to  the  satires,  and  in  not  a  few  passages  they  are  mere 
prose  done  into  verse  as  regards  their  structure,  but  they  atone 
for  these  defects  by  a  more  mature  tone  and  form,  refinement, 
and  moderation  of  view,  and  conscious  power.  Now  portraying 
the  character  of  the  author,  now  absorbed  in  the  immediate  pur- 
pose of  a  letter,  now  deaUng  with  a  given  subject  in  quite  d 
didactic  style,  they  are  distinguished  sometimes  by  the  nice  tact 
with  which  difficult  questions  touching  personal  or  social  rela- 
tions are  treated,  sometimes  by  their  abundance  of  sound,  sug- 
gestive matter.  The  latter  especially  applies  to  the  letters  (in  b. 
2  and  in  the  epistle  de  arte  poetica  extant  in  a  separate  form)  in 
which  Horace's  literary  views  are  defended  with  much  warmth 
and  in  some  passages  with  partiality,  his  contention  being  that 
the  EiOmans  ought  to  fall  back  upon  the  genuine  Greek  models 
and  endeavour  after  their  formal  polish  rather  than  imitate  the 
negligence  and  disregard  of  form  peculiar  to  the  old  Roman 
poets.  The  most  famous  of  these  epistles  is  the  one  addressed  to 
the  brothers  Piso,  in  which  a  number  of  aesthetic  questions  are 
dealt  with  in  a  very  sensible  manner,  somewhat  on  Greek  lines, 
but  with  considerable  originality. 

1.  The  epistles  speak  of  themselves  (ep.  2,  1,  250)  as  ^ermoties  (i.e.  in  antithesis 
to  compositions  in  an  elevated  style),  though  this  is  not  meant  to  stand  for  their 
title,  which  is  constantly  given  as  ejnstulae  by  the  gi*ammarians  and  MSS.  Cf. 
PoRPUYB.  on  ep.  1, 1,  1  Flacci  epistulanim  libri  titulo  tantum  dissimiles  a  sermonum 
^iifU.  nam  et  metruvi  ei  materia  verhorttjn  et  communis  ctdsumptio  eadem  est;  the 
same  "writer  sat.  1,  1,  1  (juamvis  saturam  esse  hoc  opus  suuui  Uoratius  ipse  conJUeatur 
(sat.  2,  1,  1),  tamen  proprios  titulos  voluit  ei  adcommodare.  nam,  hos  priores  libros 
duos  sermonum,  posteriores  epistuJantm  inscripsit.  in  sermonum  autem  vult  inlclleyi 
quasi  apud  praesentem  se  loqui,  epistulas  vero  quasi  ad  absentes  missas. 

2.  Regarded  as  the  expression  of  the  poet's  moods,  the  letters  present  great 
variety ;  cf.  ep.  1,  8  with  7  and  10 ;  1,  15  with  14.  On  the  whole  they  show  a  more 
highly  matured  art,  and  this  even  in  details;  for  instance,  elisions  in  the  epistles 
are  comparatively  far  less  numerous  (by^about  §)  than  in  the  satires.  J  Jeep,  de 
eiisionibus  Horat.,  WolfenbUttel  1844.  Long  vowels  are  very  rarely  elided  before 
«hort  (i.e.  invariably  short,  which  AMichaelis,  comment.  Mommsen.  428  dis- 
regards) in  the  epistles  (and  never  in  the  AP.).  MKaupt,  op.  1,  91;  cf.  121. 
IiACuif AMN  on  Lucr.  p.  77.    Cf.  also  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat,  Bonn  1876,  88. 
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3.  Separate  editions  of  the  epistles  (cf.  the  collective  editions  §  240,  8), 
Explained  by  FEThSchjiid,  Halberst.  1828.  30  II  (without  Ars  ixjet.).  Commen- 
tariis  uberrimis  instructas  ed.  SObbarius,  Ljis.  1837-47  II  (without  book  II). 
With  an  intn>duction  etc.,  by  OBibbeck,  Berl.  1869  (against  this  e.g.  OLemcke, 
Jena  1874).  By  ASWilkiks,  Lond.*  1889.  B.  1  by  ESShuckburoii,  Cambr.  1888. 
With  Satt.  and  AP.,  by  ECWickham  (forthcoming).  • 

4.  Latin  and  German  by  JSStkodtmanx  (Lpz.  1854),  LDOdebleik  (Lpz.  1^6. 
58  II).  Other  translations:  by  CMWi eland  (Dessau  1782.  Lpz.  1837  II.  Bresl. 
1883),  CPassow  (Lpz.  1833;  without  AP.),  JMebkkl  (Aschaffenb.  1841),  WEWebkr 
and  WTeuffel  (Stuttg.  1853.  1859),  FList,  Erl.  1883.  CBabut,  Bielef.  1887. 
JCoNiNOTON  (Lond.^  1888,  with  Satt.,  in  verse). 

5.  CMohgenstern,  de  sat.  et  epist.  hor.  discrimine,  Lpz.  1801.  CPassow 
(see  n.  4)  cxxxix  n.  178.  180.  282.  Teuffbl,  Charakteristik  des  Hor.  (1842)  61. 
DOntzer,  Kritik  u.  Erkl.  3,  73.  WEWeber,  Hoi-atius  (1844)  281.  Schibkenberg, 
die  Persouen  der  Briefe  d.  Hor.,  Detmold  1846.  MA^'so,  Hor.'.«».  "Beurtheil.  d. 
ttlU>i\'n  rOm.  Dichter,  in  his  Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Treatises  (Bresl.  1821)  87. 
KHkiciikl,  Hor.  u.  die  ftltere  rOm.  Poesie,  Pressb.  1852.  ABarkuolt,  Horatii  de 
vett.  Bom.  poetis  sententiae,  Warburg  1876.  EMeissner,  d.  Kampf  d.  H.  ftir  eine 
bessere  Geschmacksrichtung  in  der  Poesie,  Dresd.  1867.  Bebnino,  d.  Geist  der 
horaz.  Briefe,  Becklingsh.  1856.  LDOderlkin,  translation  p.  78.  KLehrs, 
lloi-atius  (1869)  p.  clvii.  WHKolstek,  die  Episteln  des  H.  welche  ersichtlich 
Antwortschreiben  sind,  Meldorf  1867. 

6.  Hofman-Peerlkamp,  adnott.  ineditae  ad  Hor.  epp.,  Mnemos.  14,  305. 
HKkck,  de  Hor.  epist.  libro  I  critica  ad  L.  Doederleinum  epistola,  Kiel  1857. 
HMuTHEK,  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  u.  z.  Hmendation  der  horaz.  Epp.,  CJob.  1864.  FPaulk, 
zur  Erkl.  von  Epp.  I,  JJ.  97,  1^.  269.  LCMAubert,  adnott.  in  I  H.  epp.  libr., 
Tidskr.  f.  fil.  9, 170.  MBedjakic^,  de  H.  epp.  1.  1,  jwirs  I,  Serajewo  1883.  FCBibch, 
Tidskr.  f-filol.  8, 161.  0,  186. — Bevisions  of  and  discussions  on  particular  epistles : 
1,  1  APlanck,  Corr.-Bl.  f.  d.  wtirttemb.  Gel.-Sch.  31,  521.  1,  1  and  7  LDrewes, 
J  J.  113,  705.  1,  2  the  same  writer  in  JJ.  Ill,  705.  1,  5  ThFritzsche,  Phil.  42, 
700.  1,  G  APlaxck,  wiirtt.  Corr.-Bl.  32,  542.  1,  G  and  10  OLemcke,  Jena  1874. 
1,  G.  10.  IG  GBiiTAKT,  Prague  1887.  1, 7  by  BHaspeh,  Naumb.  1874  ;  ThOstbri.en, 
wiirtt.  Corr.-Bl.  29, 283.  1, 11  and  14  JChFCampk.  Phil. 29, 448.  1,11  Teuffkl, 
BhM.  27, 347 ;  AKNUTGEN,Oppeln  1882 ;  ABkikkekscheid,  Bresl.  ind.  schol.  1884/8">, 
15;  GFaltix,  JJ.  137,  567.  1,  12  JArnoldt,  JJ.  101,  619;  JChFCampe,  JJ.  115, 
129;  AScm:iiEKT,  Anklam  1879.  1,  14  WGillischewski,  Lauban  1885.  1,15 
MScHANz,  Verhandl.  d.  Wiirzb.  Philol.-Vers.  (Lpz.  1869)  115;  Courtoy,  rev.de 
rinstr.  publ.  en  Belg.  11,4  ;  BDuncker,  J  J.  129,  57.  1,  16-18  PGeyek,  de  Hor.  ep. 
1,  1(^-18,  Joua  1872.  1,  18  JBaron,  lambor  1881.  1,  19  FClausen,  Jena  1868. 
1,  20  OMuLLKu,  ein  Begleitschi-eiben  des  H.  zu  s.  Sermonen,  Berl.  1876.  2,  1.  2 
ami  AP.  JVahlen,  die  Zeit  u.  Abfolge  der  Literaturbriefe  des  H.,  SBer.  d.  Bej-1. 
Akad.  1H78,  (388,  compare  TuMummsex,  Herm.  15,  103;  AKeissling,  Griefsw.  ind. 
k'ct.  1887/88.  2, 1  by  KZell,  Heidelb.  1819 ;  HBiedel,  Groning.  1831 ;  JVaulen. 
Zf(>G.  22,  1.  254  (against  Bibbeck,  ib.  241).  24,  18;  JNFischer,  ZfoG.  35,  481. 
KMacke,  JJ.  137,  697.  2,  2  ALowinski,  scholae  crit.  in  H.  ep.  2,  2,  DKrone  1875  ; 
JVaulen,  ZfoG.  25,  12;  AOPrickard,  transact,  of  Oxf.  philol.  soc.  1886/87,  9. 

7.  In  the  MSS.  the  liber  de  arte  poetica  follows  immediately  after  the  odes 
(§  234,  7).  This  work  is  already  quoted  by  Quintilian  (8,  3,  60  Horatius  itt  prima 
jxfrte  libri  de  arte.  i)oetica)\  cf.  Svm.mach.  ej).  1,4.  Apoll.  Sid.  carm.  22  {lyricm^ 
Flac/iUH  in  artin  i>oeticae  vofuminc),  and  9,  220.     Phihc.  GL.  3,  254,  KJ  {Horatius  de 
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arte  poelica).  Charis.  GL.  1,  2<>2,  26.  204,  5  includes  the  Ars  \yoQt.  anion*;  the 
•'pbbles,  and  since  HSrEPUANua  and  Ceuquius  it  has  been  accounted  the  third  epistle 
of  b.  2.  This  epistle  is  usually  considered  to  be  among  the  latest  works  of  Horace, 
or  is  even  taken  to  be  the  very  last  (cf.  Teufpel*»  transl.,  Stuttg.  1859,  304  together 
with  ARiEHE,  J  J.  93,  476 ;  see  also  above  n.  2  ad  fin.).  See  however  AMichaelis, 
commentat.  Mommsen.  420,  who  for  reasons  not  quite  conclusive  holds  (with 
Kkknex)  that  the  Horatian  Pisones  are  Cn.  Calpumius  Piso  (cos.  731/23)  and  his 
sons  (coss.  747/7  and  753/1)  and  believes  the  Ars  poetica  to  have  been  composed 
simultaneously  with  the  first  book  of  the  epistles,  about  734/20.  Cf.also  Mommsen, 
Herm.  15,  114.  20,  282.  HNet  flesh ip,  journ.  of  phil.  12,  43. — Porphyrio  at  the 
commencement  (p.  344  Meyer) :  hunc  librum,  qui  imcrihitur  de  arte  poetica^  ad  L. 
Pisottem  qui  postea  urlna  eustos  fuit  (=cos.  739/15)  .  .  .  eiusque  liberof  viM 
.  .  .  in  quern  libi^m  congessit  praecepta  Neoptolenii  rod  Ilapia^ov  de  arte  poet  tea  y 
ifoit  quidem  omnia,  sed  eminentiHsima,  This  distinct  statement  of  Porphyrio  i)re- 
cludes  the  conjecture  of  Meineke,  who  suggests  the  work  of  that  Alexandrian 
writer  ircpi  dffreXafiCjVy  though  again  it  does  not  oblige  us  to  believe  that  Horace 
availed  himself  of  such  an  inferior  authority  on  a  subject  of  which  he  was  complete 
mast*}r.  But  Aristotle's  treatise  on  poetry  could  neither  be  ignored  nor  over- 
looked by  Horace;  a  parallelism  between  Aristotle's  poetica  and  this  epistle, 
though  partly  exaggerated,  is  given  by  Stueubker,  1.1.  72. 

8.  Editions  of  the  Ars  poetica  e.g.  by  FvPHocheder  (Passau  1824),  PHokman- 
Pkerlkamp  (Leid.  1845).  MAlbert  (Par.  188G).  Various  experiments  in  criticism 
by  Peerlkamp,  JGKJttema  (LOwen  1846),  Gruppe,  Kibbeck  (against  him  Reuer, 
die  AP.  des  Hor.,  Passau  1873),  Leiirs,  MSihmidt  and  others  (see  n.  9).  See  also 
Teuffel,  RhM.  28,  493;  LSPE.vtiKL,  Phil.  33,  574.  Translations  (cf.  n.  4  and  9)  by 
AArxold  (Berl.  1836)  and  another  AAbnold  (in  rhyme,  Erfurt  1853.  Halle  1860), 
JMahly  (Jahn's  Archiv  19,  436;  rOm.  Lyr.  [1880]  60),  ThKayhkk,  Stuttg.  1888 
and  others. 

9.  Explanatory  treatises  on  the  Ars  i>oetica.  VanReenex,  dissertat.  philol. 
crit.  etc.,  Amst.  1806.  Eichstadt,  quo  tempore  et  ad  quos  scripba  sit,  Jenae  1811. 
Bosch,  curae  secundae  in  Hor.  epist.  ad  Pis.  Jenae,  1812 ;  cf.  Erxesti  Parerga  p. 
LI.  EMtJLLER,  Gesch.  der  Theorie  der  Kunst  bei  den  Alten  2  p.  269-284.  WTh 
Streuber,  Basl.  1839.  Likdemanx,  Zittau  1841 II.  F Jacob,  on  the  reUition  of  the 
Epistles  of  Horace  to  his  Satires  (Ltib.  1841),  7.  Teuffel,  on  the  character  of 
Horace  (1842)  64.  GBernuardv,  prooemium  de  Hor.  ep.  ad  Pis.,  Halle  1847. 
AMichaelis,  de  auctoribus  quos  Hor.  in  arte  poetica  secutus  esse  videatur,  Kiel 
1857 ;  die  horaz.  Pisonen,  commentatt.  Mommsen.  420.  BBuchsexschutz,  Phil.  12, 
150.  LSpekgel,  ib.  18,  94.  AKiexe,  Composition  der  etc.,  Stade  1861,  likewise 
Walextin,  Frankf.  1876.  FABeck,  Beitr.  zur  WUrdigung  der  AP.,  Giessen  1863. 
FBeck,  die  Ep.  an  d.  P.  nach  ihrem  Zusammenhang  etc.,  Eos  1,  196.  JVahlex, 
ZfoG.  18,  1.  MSchmidt,  horazische  Blatter,  Jen.  1874  p.  1-57.  EBahrexs,  miscell. 
critt.  (GrOn.  1878)  35.  VZambra,  I'epistola  ai  Pisoni,  Trent  1875-79  IV.  OWeis- 
senfels,  asthet.-krit.  Analyse  der  AP.,  GOrlitz  1880.  Adam,  Cic.'s  Orat.  u.  Hor. 
AP.,  Urach  1882.  GFaltix,  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1884,  1223 ;  Horazstudien  I :  d. 
Zusammenh.  d.  ep.  ad  Pis.,  Neuruppin  1886,  GAxtonibox,  studj  sull'  A.P.  di 
Oraz.,  Bassano  1888.  V  A.P.  commentata  da  GBBoxixo,  Turin  1888. 

240.  The  poems  of  Horace  obtained  immediate  recognition, 
and  maintained  their  position  throughout  antiquity.  Their  use 
as  a  text-book  for  schools  contributed  to  this  in  a  great  degree. 
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The  necessity  of  having  numerous  copies  of  them  rendered  inter- 
polation extremely  difficult,  and  any  attempts  of  this  kind  were 
soon  rejected  and  remained  without  influence  upon  the  text. 
These  poems  were  also  commented  on  at  a  very  early  time  by 
Julius  Modestus,  Valerius  Probus,  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus,  Helenius 
Aero,  Pomponius  Porphyrio,  perhaps  also  Claranus.  Scholia  by 
Porphyrio  are  extant.  Those  which  bear  the  name  of  Aero  are 
of  a  later  period.  The  number  of  MSS.  of  the  works  of  Horace 
is  very  considerable,  but  none  of  them  goes  beyond  the  ninth 
century. 

1.  Horace  himself  (ep.  1,  20,  17)  prophesied  that  he  would  become  a  school- 
author,  and  as  early  as  in  the  time  of  Juvenal  (7,  226)  he  liad  regularly  taken 
that  position.  On  the  reception  and  spread  of  H/s  works  in  the  Ist  cent,  see 
JHLMeierotto,  de  rebus  ad  auctores  quosdam  class,  pertinentibus  dubia,  Berl. 
1785.  SHeynemaxn,  de  interjiolatt.  in  carm.  Hor.,  Bonn  1871.  AKiessling,  Verb, 
der  Kieler  Philol.-Vers.  1869,  28.  Cf.  §  219,  17.  §  882,  4.  Hor.  is  often  cited  by 
Quintilian  who,  as  well  as  other  authors,  quotes  passages  (e.g.  c.  1, 12,  40  in  Quikt. 
9,  3,  18;  c.  2,  17,  17  in  Persius  5,  45)  which  have  been  doubted  by  the  hyper- 
critical wisdom  of  modern  times ;  Caesius  Bassus  and  Martial  also  quote  him. 
List  of  the  quotations  from  Horace  in  the  editions  of  Ritter  and  Keller-Holdeb, 
WDiLLENBURGKR,  tcstimouia  zu  Horaz,  ZfGW.  22,  822.  Cf.  Haupt,  t)p.  3,  47.  Be- 
sides Persius  (see  §  802,  4)  Horace  had  for  his  imitators  esp.  Seneca  (tragedies), 
Statins,  Ausonius,  and  Martial,  Claudian,  Prudentius  etc.  HPaldahus,  de  imita- 
tione  Horatii  (Greifsw.  1851).  AZingerle,  zu  spat.  lat.  Dichtem  1  (Innsbr.  1873), 
XH  and  1;  Ovids  Verhaltn.  zu  s.  Vorgttng.  8  (Innsbr.  1871),  9  and  esp.  MHebtz, 
analecta  ad  carminum  Hor.  historiam,  Bresl.  1876-82  V. 

2.  Suetonius  (Reiffersch.  p.  47)  vcnerunt  in  manna  mean  et  elciji  snh  titulo  eius 
ct  epiatoln  prasa  oratione  qnani  rommendantis  se  Maecenati.  .sed  utraque  /aha  puto 
(see  §  46,  7).  nam  degi  vulgares^  epistcia  ctiam  obscura^  quo  vitio  minimetenebaiur. 
These  attempted  deceptions  were  so  strongly  rejected  by  general  tradition,  that 
they  do  not  even  survive  in  a  single  MS.,  nor  do  we  perceive  any  fluctuation  as 
concerns  the  extent  of  the  existing  works.  No  doubt  Horace  himself  suppressed  his 
youthful  Greek  poems  (see  1,  10,  31).  The  two  new  odes  asserted  by  Pallavicini 
to  have  been  discovered  by  him  in  the  Vatican  library  (printed  1788  in  Villoisok, 
animadv.  ad  Long.  p.  310,  and  in  the  Gentleman's  magazine,  also  in  Jasi's  edition 
1  p.  cvi ;  Pkeiss  1,  110,  Peerlkamp  p.  xxviii  and  elsewhere)  are  the  production 
of  a  very  late  time;  cf.  Vaxderbouro  1,  356.  Ballenstedt,  Hanover  1788.  A 
(lissci-tation  concerning  two  odes  of  Hor.,  London  1789.  Richter,  vita  Horatii 
p.  127. 

3.  Commentaries:  Hieruxym.  apol.  c.  Rufin.  1,  16  (cf.  §  41,  4)  puto  quod  puer 
Icf/erift  .  ,  .  commeniarios  ,  .  .  et  aliorum  in  alios^  Platitum  videlicet^  Lucre- 
tium,  Ftaccum  etc.  The  vita  in  the  Bern.  363  (B)  and  Paris.  7975  (7),  with  which 
Paeudo-Acro  introduces  his  expositions,  says  :  commentati  in  ilium  sunt  Porphyrion 
(§  374,  3),  Modestus  (§  231,  6.  282,  1)  et  Helenius  Acron  (§  374,  1)  omnibus  melius. 
On  Valerius  Probus  §  300.  On  the  supposed  commentator  of  Horace,  C.  Aemilius, 
see  FHauthal,  RhM.  5,  516.— The  Scaurus  quoted  by  Porphyrio  on  sat.  2,  5,  92  is 
no  doubt  Q.  Terentius  Scaurus  §  352,  1.    On  the  supposed  Chalcidius  §  407,  5. 
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The  headings  of  the  poeius  hi  the  MSS.  sometimes  only  name  the  recipient 
(ad  Maecenatem^  €ul  d.  Augustum  etc.)  sometimes  they  add  in  Greek  technical  terms 
•a  designation  of  the  metre  {nionocolon,  dicoiosy  tetracoloa  etc.)  and  of  the  contents 
{encomiastice^  erotice,  hymnut,  paraeneticCj  pragmatice^  proseucticej  protphonetice  and 
•so  forth).  Not  one  of  these  notices  is  by  the  poet  himself :  but  in  several  of  the 
designations  of  recipients  we  can  discern  the  traces  of  an  expert  scholar  of  a  good 
period ;  cf.  esp.  the  heading  to  c.  1, 4  o^  Sestiuni  Quirinuniy  owing  to  which  it  has 
been  feasible  to  fix  this  name  (that  of  the  consul  of  a.  731/23)  in  a  fragment  of  the 
fasti  Capit.  (CIL.  1,  p.  441).  AKiessliko,  de  horatian.  carrom.  inscriptionibus, 
(Jreifsw.  1876.  WHexzen,  ephem.  epigr.  3,  15.  Those  data  concerning  contents 
and  metre,  which  are  entirely  external  in  their  character,  are  derived  from  the 
schools,  in  which  Horace  was  treated  of  and  commented  upon  according  to  the 
canons  of  rhetoric.  EZarncke,  de  vocab.  graecanicis  in  inscriptt.  carmm.  Horat., 
<Strassb.  1880 ;  J  J.  123,  7K. — There  were  writers  qui  de  personu  horctttanis  serip- 
iterunt  (Porpu.  on  sat.  1,  3,  21.  91),  who  have  been  made  use  of  in  Porphyrio's 
commentary :  the  notices  from  this  liave  been  collected  by  AIviessling,  de  personis 
horat.,  Greifsw.  1880. 

The  so-called  Commentator  Cruquianus  is  a  collection  of  glosses  from  among 
his  MSS.,  especially  the  Blandinii  (n.  5)  and  other  authorities  (amongst  them  more 
i*ecent  ones,  e.g.  the  Basle  editions  of  1527  and  1555)  carelessly  compiled  by 
J^Cruquius;  cf.  Cruquius  on  ep.  1,  18,  15  (p.  581  a):  Blandin.  antiquissimuSj  ex  quo 
comment,  descripsimus.  A  number  of  scholia  formerly  only  known  from  the  comm. 
Cruq.  are  to  be  found  in  the  Paris.  7975  s.  XI  (n.  (>) :  cf.  HJordan  1.1.  3  and 
AKuRscHAT,  unedierte  Horaz-Scholien  d.  Par.  7975  (7)  zu  c.  1.  IV,  epod.,  carin. 
.saec.,  sat.  1. 1,  Tilsit  1884.  The  comm.  Crnq.  contains  many  excellent  notices  not 
to  be  found  elsewhere.  KZangemeister,  RhM.  19,  333.  WHikschfeldek,  quaestt. 
hor.  spec.,  Berl.  18(32;  ZfGW.  18,  568.  FMatthiah,  quaestt.  Blandinianae,  Halle 
1882,  29.  HJohdan,  de  commentatore  Hor.  Cruquiano,  KOnigsb.  1888.— In  the 
Viudob.  213  s.  X-XI  are  pi-eserved  scholia  on  the  Ars  poetica  by  Alcuin  (or  be- 
longing to  his  school),  founded  on  the  so-called  Acron  (see  §  374,  2),  cf.  Sciiol. 
VixDon.  ad  Hor.  a.  p.  etl.  JZechmeistek,  Vienna  1877;  cf.  OKeller,  ZfoG.  28,  51(). 
Spe  for  similar  scholia  on  the  AP.  and  other  epistles  in  the  Monac.  14693  s.  XI, 
JHcemer,  Wien.  SBer.  96,  506. 

4.  Editions  of  the  scholia  by  GFabricius  (Basle  1555),  by  FPauly  (Prague  1858 
sq.  11,  see  on  these  JMOtzell,  ZfGW.  9,  850;  cf.  FPauly,  Beitr.  zu  Porph.,  Prague 
1876;  new  additions  Prague  1877)  ajid  by  FHauthal,  Berl.  1864.  1866  II  (cf. 
OKeller,  JJ.  91,  175.  Haltual,  ZfGW.  20,  398).  Porphyrionis  comnientarii  in 
Horatium,  rec.  WMeyer,  Lps.  1874  (see  the  same  author  in  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des 
Porph.,  Munich  1870).  Concerning  the  scholia  see  WHDSurinoar,  hist.  crit. 
scholiastarum  latt.  Vol.  Ill,  Leid.  1835.  WDillexburger,  Horatiana,  Aachen 
1841.  WTkufkel,  RhM.  3,  473.  CKirchxer,  novae  quaestt.  hor.  1847,  59. 
CLBoTH,  BhM.  13,  517.  GLinker,  ZfoG.  9,  813.  HUsener,  de  scholiis  horat., 
Berne  1863.  OKeller,  RhM.  19,  154  ;  symbola  philolog.  Bonnens.  (Lps.  1867)  491. 
FScHWEiKERT,  dc  Porphyriouis  et  Acronis  scholiis  horat.,  Miinst.  1865;  de  Acrone 
qui  fertur  Hor.  scholiasta,  Gobi.  1871.  MGitlbauer,  Porphyrion's  text  of  Horace 
in  his  phil.  Streifziigen  120.— Textual  criticism  MPetscuenio,  ZfOG.  22,  649.  27, 
721.30,801;  Progr.  of  Klagenfurt  1872;  of  Graz  1873.  Critical  estimate  of  the 
Schol.  of  HBUnuek,  JJ.  115,  490.  WAHoffmaxs,  in  schol.  hor.  quaestt.  Munst. 
1874. 

5.  The  number  of  the  MSS.  of  Hoi-ace  amounts  to  about  250,  most  of  which 
come  from  France.    In  Italy  the  MSS.  of  Horace  are  much  more  scarce,  and  almost 
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all  of  late  date.  Horitce  was  not  really  acclimatised  in  O^irmany  until  the 
inidille  of  the  IQth  century ;  previous  to  this  period  the  odes  esx)ecially  were  known 
only  to  the  most  learned  scholars  in  the  convents  (see  EVoiax  1.1.  27).  Of  the 
1175  hexameters  of  the  ecbasis  captivi  (a  beast-epic  of  a.  X  edited  by  EVoiot, 
Strassb.  1875.  Cf.  AEbert,  Lit.  d.  MAlt.  8,  276.  CBuusian,  Gesch.  d.  class.  PhiL 
in  Deutschl.  49 ;  Mttiich.  SBer.  1878,  457)  250  are  derived  f mm  Horace  (esp.  from 
the  satt.  and  epp.). — Enumerations  of  the  MS8.  e.g.  in  Keli.ku-Holdeb,  praef.  to 
vol.  I  and  II. — The  codices  Blandinii,  which  were  in  the  Abbaye  de  St.  Pierre  au 
mont  Blandin  (at  Ghent)  and  perished  when  it  was  destroyed  a.  1566,  we  know 
(apart  from  insignificant  notices  in  the  miscell.  of  PNannius?)  only  through  the- 
information  supplied  by  JCrcquius  in  his  separate  and  collective  editions  (see  u.  8) 
of  Horace:  see  on  this  KZangemeistkk,  BhM.  19,321  and  £ScuwEiKERT,Cruquiana, 
MGladbach  1879.  Cf.  also  JMCxzELii,  ZfGW.  9,  860.  KHalm,  ib.  946.  FRitteb, 
ib.  11,  359  and  against  him  HDCxtzeb,  ib.  11,  927.  18,  876.  Among  these  codd. 
Blandinii  the  antiqiiissimus  is  by  RBentley,  KLachmakn  (ad  Lucret.  p.  37), 
MHaupt  (see  e.g.  op.  8,  45),  KZangkmeistek  (BhM.  19,  321)  and  others  rightly 
considered  to  be  the  principal  basis  for  the  formation  of  the  text,  while  ThBehgk 
(op.  1,  737.  J  J.  83,  861)  maintained  that  the  statements  of  Cruquius  on  his  MSS.  of 
Horace  were  partly  falsifications.  The  latter  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  OKeller 
(BhM.  18,  281.  19,  684 ;  Epilegomena  zu  Hor.  292.  800).  See  the  palaeographic 
juggling  in  AHolder,  Herm.  12,  501  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  awkward  reading 
in  the  Bland,  antiquiss.  (s.  1,  6,  126),  wliich  in  itself  shows  the  superiority  of  this 
MS.  over  the  others ;  another  *  methodical '  essay  with  the  same  intention  in  OKel- 
i.ER,  Epileg.  483.  Unfortunately  the  text  of  the  Blandine  MSS.  of  Cruquius  ha* 
been  transmitted  incompletely,  superficially  and  with  numerous  errors  and  con- 
fusions; but  there  is  neither  evidence  nor  likelihood  of  his  having  falsified  it. 
The  still  extant  cod.  Divaei,  now  Leid.  127  A  s.  XII,  has  likewise  been  used  by 
Cruquius,  also  with  great  carelessness,  but  without  falsification  :  JHXussner,  phil. 
Bundschau  1883, 233.  FMatthias,  quaestt.  Bland.  52.  Becent  treatises :  WDitten- 
iirrqer,  ZfGW.  35,  321.  WMkwes,  de  codicis  Hor.  Blandin.  vetustisa.  natura  et 
indole,  Festschr.  d.  Friedr.-Werderachen  Gymn.,  Berl.  1881,  51  (compare  BKukula, 
phil.  Bundsch.  1882,  1001) ;  der  Wert  des  cod.  Bland.  Vetust.,  Berl.  1882.  FMat- 
iiifAs,  quaestt.  Blandiniarum  capp.  Ill,  Halle  1882.  PHOhn,  d.  cod.  Blandin. 
antiquiss.,  Jena  1883.  JHaussner,  Cruquius  u.  die  Horazkritik,  Br^chsal  1884; 
phil.  Bundsch.  1884,  430.    BCKukula,  de  Cruquii  codice  vetustissimo,  Vienna  1885. 

().  Among  the  MSS.  of  Horace  pn^sei-^'ed  to  us  (of  which  not  one  was  written 
in  uncial  letters,  the  Blandin.  antiquiss.  had  barbarissimos  charactered^  see  Cruti-  on 
sat.  2,  7,  64,  therefore  was  likewise  not  in  uncials)  the  following  are  notable  for 
their  antiquity  and  excellence:  Bemensis  3<j3  [Bongarsianus]  s.  VIII-IX  (B  in 
Kklleu-Holder  ;  on  critical  marks  in  this  MS.  see  HHaoen,  Ziiricher  Philol.-Vers. 
1887),  Sueco-Vaticanus  1703  [from  Weissenburg  in  Alsace]  s.  IX-X  (B),  Harleian. 
2725  [Graevianus]  s.  IX-X  (5).  Harleian.  2<i88  s.  IX-X  (d),  ParLs.  7972  [Mentelia- 
nus)  s.  IX-X  (\),  Palis.  10310  [Augustodunensis,  Autissiodorensis]  s.  IX-X  (ir) 
(CnATELAiN,  rev.  de  phil.  12,  13  ;  MHektz,  anall.  ad  hist.  Hor.  5,  24) ;  Argentora- 
tensis  s.  (IX-)  X,  burnt  a.  1870  (D),  Einsidlensis  361  s.  X  ineuntis  (e),  Paris.  7973 
s.  X  in.  (u),  Ambrosian.  O  136  [from  Avignon]  s.  X  in.  (a),  Dessaviensis  s.  X  in.  (v), 
Leid.  28  [from  Beauvais]  s.  X  in.  (1),  Paris.  7900*  [Puteaneus]  s.  X,  a  few  leaves  of 
this  an>  in  the  town  library  at  Hamburg,  see  AKiessling,  Jen.  LZ.  1875,  158  (A), 
TuriwnsLs  s.  X  (t),  Paris.  7974  s.  X  (<p),  Paris.  7971  s.  X.  (^f^),  Lips.  s.  X  (L),  Paris. 
7975  s.  XI  (7;,  Mellicensis  s.  XI  (M)  and  others.  Photographic  facsimiles  of  most 
of  these  MSS.  (and  of  a  few  others)  in  Chatklaix,  paleogr.  d'js  class,  lat.  pi.  76-JK). 
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— In  8  MSS.  (e.g.  in  A,  X,  1,  and  also  in  the  Gothanns  s.  XV,  in  which  alone  of  all 
th(»  MSS.  sat.  1,  6,  126  agrees  with  the  Bland,  vetuatisa.)  we  find  after  the  epodes 
the  following  subscriptio:  Vettiua  Agorius  Banliua  Mavortius  v.  e.  et  inl.  excom.  dom. 
excons.  ord.  legi  et  ut  potui  emendavi  eon/erente  mihi  magiatro  Felice  (§  452,  6)  oratare 
Mrbis  Romae  (OKellkr,  Epilegom  415.  7^).  Cf.  below  §  477,  3.— Hitherto  it  has 
not  been  feasible  to  establish  an  authentic  pedigree  for  the  MSS.  Certain  more 
or  less  closely  related  groups  may  indeed  be  distinguished  among  the  mass,  but  the 
differences  between  these  groups  are  so  slightly  marked,  their  readings  are  so  mixed 
and  interchanged,  that  the  decision  between  the  various  readings  of  the  earliest 
MSS. — for  these,  of  the  MSS.  named  above,  especially  B  and  R,  must  naturally 
first  be  consulted — rests  less  U]X)n  the  fact  of  their  belonging  to  this  or  that  groujy 
than  ui)on  other  grounds,  such  as  the  poet's  language  elsewhere,  and  the  logic  and 
coluision  of  the  passage.  The  text  lias  been  transmitted,  on  the  whole,  with  very 
remarkable  uniformity,  and  the  very  numerous  quotations  from  Horace  (see  n.  1) 
in  later  authors  show  no  important  divergence  from  our  MSS.  There  is  not  much 
scoiH*  for  conjectural  criticism  in  the  Horatian  text. — MHaupt,  op.  3,  45  *  the  MSS.. 
of  Horace  are  the  better  the  nearer  they  approach  to  the  earliest  of  the  lost  Blan- 
dines  ...  It  is  one  of  the  laws  of  Horatian  criticisms  tliat  there  be  no  im- 
n«»ces8ary  departure  from  this  Bland ine  MS.,  even  where  it  is  unsupported.*" 
AKii-iu^HLixc,  de  horat.  carm.  inscript.  (Greifsw.  187(5)  p.  8.  LMCller,  pref.  to  his 
ed.  of  Hor.  (Lpz.«  1879)  p.  vii.  OKellek,  RhM.  19,  225.  33,  122;  Epileg.  p.  vii.. 
7i)<J  and  in  the  prefaces  of  the  ed.  mai.  (cf.  besides  JJ.  133,  509)  distinguishes  8 
classes  of  MSS.  (he  reckons  e.g.  in  I :  MB^Dr ;  in  II :  AB,  the  revision  by  Mavor- 
tius  ;  in  III :  0^3).  Teuffel,  z.  Beurtheil.  der  Hss.  des  H.  in  the  Begrtis8.-Sclirift 
f.d.  Tlibinger  Philol.-Vera.  (Tilb.  187G)  p.  19  unites  in  one  Kt^ller's  classes  I  and  II, 
see  on  this  Keller,  BhM.  38,  127. 

7.  Horace's  influence  on  German  literature:  see  Tkuffkl,  Charakt.  d.  H.  (1842) 
50.  HFritzsche,  JJ.  88,  168.  CLCholkvius,  Gesch.  d.  deutsch.  Ptiesie  nach  ihren 
antiken  Elementen  1  (Lpz.  1854),  335.  469.  488.  2(ia56),  75.  435.  ALeunert,  d. 
deutsche  Dichtung  d.  17.  u.  18.  Jahrh.  in  ihrer  Bez.  z.  Hor.,  KOnigsb.  1882. 

8.  Complete  editions.  The  ed.  princ.  (fol.)  s.  1.  et  a.,  (though  printed  in 
Italy  about  1470-73).  Further  may  be  mentionetl :  with  the  conmientary  of  Chk 
Lamdinus,  Flor.  1482.  GFABiiicirs,  Bas.  l.">55.  With  Murktl-s'  CJomm.,  Ven.  1555. 
DLamrin's  ed.,  Lugd.  15(>1  II.  Par.  1567.  1579.  1587  II  and  fretiuently ;  reprinted 
Coblenz  1829  II.  Ed.  HStephanus  1577  and  subsequently.  JCruquius  (Cruucke), 
first  separately  Od.  b.  IV,  Brtigge  1565 ;  epod.  and  carm.  saec.  1567 ;  satt.  1572,  then 
complete  Antverp.  1578  (see  n.  5) ;  (subsequently  with  JDousa's  commentary)  1597 
and  1611.  Ed.  LTorrentius,  Antv.  1608.  DHeinsius,  Leid.  1612  and  frequently.  Ed.. 
MdeMarolles,  Par.-  1660  (in  this  are  FGuyet's  atheteses,  reprinted  Phil.  35.  478; 
otherwise  Marolles  is  entirely  imtrustworthy ;  JUri,  un  circle  savant  au  XVII 
siecle:  FGuyet,  Par.  188<)).  (WHi-axz,  de  Hor.  exemplari  olim  Guyetiano  I,  Bresl. 
1889.)  A  translation  into  French,  with  crit.  and  histor.  notes  by  Dacier,  Par. 
1<)81  X  ;  Amstel.^  1727. — Leading  epoch-making  work  :  ed.  RBentley,  Cantabrig. 
1711  (republished  Amsterd.  1713.  172H.  Lps.  17(>4.  1826.  Berl.  imd  II).  Ed.. 
ACuNiMOHAM,  Hag.  Com.  1721.  Chronol.  arrangement,  French  translation  and 
notes  by  NCSanadon,  Par.«  175<)  VIII.  JMGesner  (after  WBaxtek,  Lond.«  1725), 
Lps.»  1772.  GWakefieli),  Lond.  1794  II.  JFHaberfeldt,  Vorless.  lib.  die  class.. 
Dichter  der  ROmer,  Lpz.  1800  IV.  CFea,  Rome  1811  II;  denuo  rec.  FHBotiie^. 
Heidelb.  1821.  1827.  FWDOrino,  Lps.  1803  (Vol.  I,  cur.  Kk«kl»1839;  Vol.  II., 
3183(>);  ed.  minor,  Lps.  1880.  JCOrelli,  Berl.*  1885  sqq.  (by  WHirschfelder).. 
At  the  same  time  an  editio  minor  (<*  1881-84  by  \VHi«s(  iifkldkr).    HDOntzer,. 
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Kritik.  u.  Erklftr.  der  horaz.  Gcdichte  (without  Text),  Brunsw.  1840-45  V;  with  the 
text,  firansw.  1849.  Explanatory  school  edition  Paderb.  1868  sq.  WJJii*lmi- 
BUROER,  Bonn^  1881.  Explained  by  CWNauck,  and  GTAKrOoer  (and  GKrO- 
'Ukr),  Lpz.^^'^  1885  II.  Cum  novo  oomm.  ad  modum  JBokdii  (with  illustra- 
tions) Par.  (Didot)  1855.  Ad  codices  saec.  IX  et  X  exact,  comm.  critico  et  exeget. 
illustr.  ed.  FBitter,  Lps.  185G  sq.  II.  In  us.  scholarum  brevi  annot.  instr. 
FBiTTER,  Lps.  1^7.  Ed.  with  notes,  by  AJMacleare  (Lond.  1869),  by  JEYosob 
(Lond.  1867).  Cura  WHMilman,  Lond.  1868.— Kecensuerunt  OKeller  (cf.  BhM. 
18, 271. 19,  211)  et  AHolder,  Lps.  1864-70  II ;  ed.  minor,  Lps.  187a  In  addition, 
OKeller,  Epilegomena  zu.  Hor.,  Lpz.  1879-80. — With  a  commentary  by  ECWick- 
HAM,  Vol.  I^,  Oxf.  1878.  Edited  with  special  regard  to  the  spurious  passages  and 
poems  by  KLeurs,  Lpz.  1869;  a  supplement  to  this,  Lpz.  1871.  Explained  by 
HSchOtz,  Berl.»  1880-88  III.  Expl.  by  AKiesslino,  Berl.  1884-88  III.  By 
AWaltz,  Par.  1887. 

Editions  of  the  text  e.g.  by  AMeineke,  Berl.*  1854.  MHaui»t  (and  JVahlen), 
Lps.*  1881  (compare  Haupt,  op.  3,  42  and  JVahlek,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1896). 
GLinker,  Vienna  1856.  Becogn.  et  praefatus  est  LMCller,  Lps.*  1879  (cf.  BhM. 
25,  561),  ed.  min.  ib.  1885  and  (ed.  nitida)  ib.  1874  (cf.  LM&ller,  lectiones  Hor.  in 
the  Pctersb.  Mel.  Gr6co-rom.  8,  688)  and  Chicago  1882.  Ed.  FAEcksteix,  Bielef. 
1876  (editio  bibliophilorum).  Ed.  MPetschenio,  Prague  1883,  edd.  OEjsller  et 
JHaussner,  Prague  1885. — Illustrated  edition  by  Milman,  Lond.  1860.  Hor.  opera 
illustrated  from  antique  gems  by  CWKino,  the  text  revised  with  an  intro- 
<luction  by  HAJMunro,  Lond.  1860.    See  also  above  the  Paris  ed.  of  1855. 

f».  Becent  general  explanatory  works  on  the  poems  of  Horace  e.g.  JHobkkl, 
analecta  Horat.,  Berl.  1^2.  ELTrompheller,  Beitrttge  (§  238,  5).  GBippart, 
Beitr.  z.  Krit.  u.  Erkl.  d.  H.,  Prague  1864.  AKiesslino,  Hor.  Kleinigkeiten,  Bas. 
1867.  BUnoek,  emendatt.  Hor.,  Halle  1872 ;  analecta  H.,  Halle  1877.  Madvio,  ad- 
vers.  2,  51.  ThFritzsche,  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des  Hor.,  Gtistrow  1877.  GSIngkb,  Ver- 
besserungen  z.  Texte  d.  H.,  Kiew  1878-81  III.  EBahkenr,  lectt.  Hor.,  Gr5n.  1880. 
•(}Stieu,  Horatiana,  Zerbst  1884.  HNettleship,  lecturos  and  essays  143. 
TiiOrteklkx,  Studd.  z.  Verg.  u.  Hor.,  Tilb.  188.");  Komik  ii.  Humor  bei  H.,  Stuttg. 
1885-87  111.  OJagek,  Nachlese  zu  H.,  Cologne  1887  etc.-  FSFeldbausch,  zur  Erkl. 
d.  H. ;  Einloitt.  in  dieeinzoliien  G^dichte,  Heidclb.  1851-1853  III. 

10.  Language  etc. :  indices  by  TuTrkter,  Antw.  1576 ;  DAveman,  Brunswick 
1<>67.  The  latter,  augmented  by  JVkrbuug,  is  repeated  in  the  ed.  of  Bentley^s 
Hoi-ace  of  a.  1713  and  othei'S  (e.g.  also  in  the  ed.  published  at  Lpz.  1826) ;  again 
(augmented)  in  FRitter's  edition;  new  indices  (by  WBegel)  in  DOring's  ed. 
of  1836  and  especially  (by  KZangemeister)  in  the  Berlin  ed.  of  Bentley's  Horace 
of  a.  1869.  Separate  indices  for  the  lyrical  poems  and  for  the  satires  and  epistles 
in  Kellek-Holdkr's  ed.  maior. — JHMERkEsxi,  clavis  horatiana,  Lps.*  1823  III. 
GAKocu,  Worterb,  zu  Hor.,  Hanov.^  1879. — GEdkling,  de  casuum  usu  Horatiauo, 
Wernigerode  186(J;  de  imperativi  usu  Hor.,  ib.  1870.  HDittel,  de  dativi  ap. 
Hor.  usu,  Landskron  1878.  EOtt,  d.  Congruenz  des  Prild.  m.  mehreren  Subjecten 
im  Numerus  bei  H.,  Bohm.  Leipa  1887.  Abt.  2, 1888.  FTeetz,  de  verbb.  com- 
jxysitorum  ap.  H.  structura,  Halle  1885.  JAVoigt,  d.  Gebi-auch  des  Adjective  bei 
H.,  Halle  1844.  OLautensach,  analecta  hor.  grammatica  (on  the  connection 
between  the  noun  and  its  attribute),  Greifsw.  1878.  FWDahleke,  de  usu  infini- 
tivi  hor.  I,  Bresl.  1854.  FJHkster,  de  infinitivi  .  .  .  ap.  Hor.  usu,  Miinst. 
1858.  HOlNUEnKToi',  de  usu  infinitivi  Hor.,  Upsala  1875.  AGrabenstein,  de  in- 
terrogationum  enuntiativanim  usu  Hor.,  Halle  1883.  LUnterberoer,  die  syntak- 
tischen  Griicismen  lx*i  H.,  Brixen  1877.    ABuhe,  de  omamentis  elocutionis  quibus 
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in  componendis  carmm.  Hor.  usus  est,  Coesfeld  1879.  OGkbnt,  das  epitheton 
omans  in  den  hor.  Oden,  Brllnn  1878.  HEogkrs,  dc  ordine  et  figuria  verborum  in 
H.  carmm.,  LOwen  1877.  GBeste,  de  generis  dicendi  inter  H.  carmina  sermonesque 
discrimine,  MUnst.  1876.  FBarta,  sprachl.  Stud,  zu  d.  Satt.,  Linz  1879. — 
HHabenicht,  d.  Allitteration  b.  H.,  Eger  1885.  AWrinhold,  quaestt.  Hor., 
Grimma,  1882. — JNeuss,  quaestt.  hor.  fpiimm.,  Mtlnst.  1870.  ABoTHMALRRf  de 
Hor.  verborum  inventore,  Berl.  1862.  CZanokxkistrr,  de  Hor.  verbis  singularibos, 
Berlin  1862.  AWrinoXrtxer,  de  Hor.  Lucretii  imitatore,  Halle  1874.  AWaltz, 
des  variations  de  la  langue  et  de  la  m^trique  d*H.  dans  ses  diff^rents  ouvrages, 
Par.  1881.  On  the  metre :  see  the  summary  before  the  various  editions  and  e.g. 
the  writings  cited  §  288,  8.  289,  2. 

11.  Translations  of  the  whole  of  the  poems  into  German  by  JHYoss  (Heidelb. 
»  1820  n),  KGNeumann  (Treves  «  1868),  JSStrodtmakn  (Lpz.  «  1860),  WBindbr 
(Stuttg.  1855),  FOvNoRDKNFLYCHT  (Bcrl.  1861.  Bresl.  1874.  1881)  and  others.— 
Hor.  in  nenen  metrisohen  tTbersetzungen,  ausgewfthlt  von  ThObbarius,  Paderb.  * 
1872.  English  (verse),  by  ThMartin,  II.  Lond.  1881 :  (prose),  by  JGLonsdalb  and 
JLbjb,  Lond."  1890. 

241.  On  friendly  terms  with  Horace  was  C.  Valgius  Bafus, 
COS.  742/12,  the  author  of  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  work  on  herbs, 
a  Latin  version  of  the  rhetoric  of  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon 
his  master,  and  of  grammatical  disquisitions  in  epistolary  form. 

1.  C.  Valgius  C.  f.  Bufus  was  in  the  year  742/12  cos.  (suff.)  with  P.  Solpioins 
Quirinos ;  see  JKleim^s  fasti  cons,  for  that  year.  Porphyrio  on  Hor.  c.  2, 9  Vedgium 
cofuularem,  amicum  8uum  (cf.  v.  5),  comolcUur  morte  delicati  pueri  gravUer  adfectum. 
To  judge  from  the  tone  of  this  poem,  he  was  probably  younger  than  Horace.  He 
belonged  to  the  circle  of  Maecenas ;  Hor.  s.  1, 10,  82.  Perhaps  he  is  meant  by  the 
Pyrrhus  {wppds  =  rufus)  of  Hob.  c.  8,  20  (Bambergkr).  ]>aneg.  ad  Messal.  (Tib.  4, 
1)  179  eat  tibi  qui  poasit  niagnia  ae  {tccingere  rehua  Valgiua^  aetemo  propiar  non  alter 
Homero,  words  at  least  expressive  of  the  expectations  cherished  of  his  talent  for 
epic  poetry  in  these  circles ;  cf.  Hor.  c.  2,  9,  18  (probably  of  a.  727/27).  Schol. 
Yeron.  on  Verg.  buc.  7,  22  (p.  74,  10  Keil)  aimUiter  hune  Codrum  in  degiia  VaLgiua 
honarifice  appdlat  et  quctdam  in  edoga  de  eo  ait  etc.  (see  §  288,  1).  Sbryius  ib. : 
Codrua  poeta  eiuadeni  temporia  fuit^  ut  Valgiua  in  elegiia  auia  refert ;  ad  Aen.  11,  457 
Valgius  in  degia,  Isidor.  orig.  19,  4,  8  {Valgiua:  a  distich).  Unoeb,  Yalg.  1.1. 
238.  In  these  poems  Valgius  had  probably  also  sung  of  and  bewailed  his  favourite 
slave  Mystes  (Hob.  c.  2,  9,  9).  Chabih.  GL.  1, 108,  7  Vtdgiua  in  epigrammatia  (a 
phalaecean  verse  follows).  Unqeb  considers  Valgius  to  be  also  the  author  of  the 
elegy  on  Messalla,  see  §  230,  5,  n.  1 1.  24.  Philabqtr.  on  georg.  8, 177  {ut  Valgiua 
ait)  quotes  two  hexameters,  which  Unoeb  1.1.  265  assigns  to  alleged  Bucolica  by 
Valgius. 

2.  A  book  on  herbs :  Plin.  NH.  25,  4  poat  eum  (see  §  53,  1)  umia  Uluatrium 
temptavit  C,  Valgiua  eruditidhe  apectatua,  imperfedo  vclumine  ad  divum  Auguatum^ 
incohata  etiam  praefatione  religioaa,  ut  omnibua  malia  huniania  illiua  potiaaimum 
principia  aemper  mederetur  maieataa.  According  to  this  the  work  must  neverthe- 
less have  been  published  (which  e.g.  HMorsch,  de  Verg.  ge.  52  erroneously  denies). 
C.  Valgius  is  also  quoted  by  Plibtt  among  his  authorities  for  b.  20-27  (medicinal 
botany).  For  BUnoeb^s  conjecture  on  Quint.  10, 1,  56  Macer  atque  Valgiua  (instead 
of  Vergiliua)  see  §  227,  2. 

8.  Gbll.  12,  8, 1  Valgiua  Rufua^  in  aecundo  librorum  quoa  inacripail  de  rebua  per 
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4ipistitlam  quaesitis^  lidoreni  dicit  a  ligando  appellatum  esse.  Cuabis.  GL.  1,  106,  28 
(Valgiua  de  rebus  jxr  epistulam  quacsiti%  solitaurilia  dicta  ait  esse  etc) ;  ib.  135,  23 
*(  Vcdgius  de  rebus  per  epist.  quaes,  in  support  of  lacer).  Hence  also  ib.  102,  10  (et 
Valgius  et  Verrius  et  Tragus  de  animalibus  lacte  dicunt)  and  148,  24  {secunda  ralio^ 
qua  Flinius  ait  Valgium  niti).  UNCfER  1.1.  163.  Biom.  GL.  1,  387,  6  Vcdgius  de 
iranslatione  {ait) :  coniesa  (not  coniesta)  patina.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  formed 
part  of  his  version  of  the  t^x»"7  o^  Apollodoros  of  Pergamon  (§  44, 10.  202,  1.  208, 
5.  243,  3.  268,  3.  276,  6 ;  also  Skx.  contr.  2,  5, 11  Attico  Vipsanio^  Apoilodori  dis- 
cipulo).  Quint.  3,  1,  18  (see  §  44, 10).  3,  5,  17  (causam  finU  Apollodorus,  ut  inter- 
pretatione  Valgii^  discipidi  eius,  utar^  ita),  5,  10,  4  (epichirema  Valgius  aggressionem 
ixxMt).  RiTKHL,  op.  3,  269  calls  attention  to  the  iambic  rhythm  of  the  quotations 
tfrom  Valgius'  Ars  in  Quint.  3,  5,  17  (cf.  §  243,  3).  See  also  Unoer  1.1.  145. 
Vague  quotations  in  Sen.  ep.  51,  1  {Aetnain  qttare  dixcrit  Messala  unicum^  sive 
Valgius^  apud  utrumque  enini  legi).  In  the  little  book  de  dubiis  nominibus  GL.  5, 
•586  we  read :  Vallius  '  pcrfusam  pelvem,^  where  Haupt  conjectures  Valgius. — 
Weichekt,  poetar.  lat.  vitae  etc.  209.  BUnger,  de  C.  Valgii  Kufi  poematis,  Halle 
1848  (510  with  xvi 1 1  pp. !).    The  scanty  fragments  also  in  FPK.  342. 

242.  Other  friends  of  Horace,  who  themselves  wrote  in  metre, 
were  Aristius  Fuscus,  the  two  Visci,  Fimdanius,  Servins  Sul- 
picins  and  Florus,  and  Titius  and  luUus  Antonius. 

1.  Hea<ling  of  Hon.  c.  1,  22  ad  M.  Arist  ium  Fuscum,  In  the  same  way  Hor. 
ep.  1,  10  is  addressed  to  him  (heading:  ad  Fuscum  Aristium  grammaticum,  cf. 
PoRPiiYR.  on  sat.  1,  9,  60  Arint.  Fuscus  praestantissiniM  grammaticus  Ulo  tempore  et 
amicus  Horatii  fuit);  cf.  sat.  1,  9,  61.  1,  10,  83.  Porph.  on  ep.  1,  10  ad  Aristium 
Fuscum  scriptorem  comoediarum ;  but  in  part  of  the  MS8.  of  Acro  on  ep.  1,  10, 
1  (p.  422  H.):  aUwpiilur  Aristium  scrijjtorem  tragoediarum^  which  renders  the  whole 
notice  dubious.  The  Varronian  excerpt  GL.  7,  35  relates  to  Aufustius  ;  see  §  lf>9, 
8. — Together  with  him  Hok.  s.  1,  10,  83  mentions  among  his  learned  friends  Vis- 
corum  ntci'quc:  on  this  tho  connncnt.  Cruq.  (=Porphyrio  ;  see  AKiesslixg  ail  l(x\): 
Visci  duo  fratrcs  fuerunt  optimi  poeiae  ct  indices  r.ritici^  quorum  jHzter  Vibius  Viscus 

etc. 

2.  Hok.  s.  1,  10,  40  a  r  gut  a  meretrice  potes  Davoque  Chremeia  eludente  seuem 

(hence  palliatac)  ro?iii.v  gar r Ire  (at  recitationes)  libelhs  unus  vivorum^  Fundani. 
Of.  PoRrH.  ad  loc. :  solum  illis  tcmporibus  Gaium  Fundanium  dicit  comoediam  bene 
scribere.    Cf.  also  Hok.  s.  2,  8,  19. 

3.  Hok.  s.  1,  10,  86  te  diccre  jmssujii  (among  the  docti  et  amici)  .  .  .  AServi. 
Perhaps  he  is  identical  with  the  JSer.  Sulpicius  whom  Pliny  (ep.  5, 3,  5 ;  see  §  31,  1 ) 
enumerates  among  the  writers  of  erotic  poetry  ;  cf.  Ovid,  trist.  2,  441  ncc  sunt 
minus  improba  8crvi  carmina.    As  far  as  tlie  time  is  concerned,  he  might  be  the 

•son  of  the  jurist  Serv.  Sulpicius  Kufus  (§  174,  2),  the  husband  of  Valeria  Mes- 
salarum  (that  is  of  Coi'vinus  §  222  and  of  Potitus  cos.  722/32)  soror  (Hikrox.  adv. 
lovin.  1,  46  Vail.)  and  the  father  of  TibuUus'  Sulpicia  (§  245,  3).  Cf.  MHaupt,  op. 
3,  502. 

4.  HoR.  ep.  1,  3  and  2,  2  are  addressed  to  Julius  Florus,  who  was  according 
to  PoRpii.  on  ep.  1,3,  1  a  saturarum  scriptor,  cuius  sunt  electae  ex  Ennio^  Lucilio, 
Varrone  saturae. — Hor.  ep.  1,  3,  9  quid  Titius^  romana  brevi  venturus  in  ora^ 
Pindaric  i  font  is  qui  noti  expalluit  haustus,  fastidire  locus  et  rivos  ausus  apertos? 
.  .  .  fidibusne  latinis  Tfiebanos  aptare  modos  studet  auspice  Musa  an  tragica 
<lesaevit  et  ampuUatur  in  artcf  We  do  not  know  whether  anything  of  the  kind 
was  ever  finished.     He  is  probably  also  referi^  to  by  Tin.  1,  4,  73.  74  (see 
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EHOnNEB,  Henn.  14,  'M)).  He  is  pcrhajw  the  son  of  M.  Titius,  cos.  auff.  723/31 
XPRE.  6,  201).  8ee  also  §  2r>4,  3.  At  all  events  he  belongs  to  Horace's  junior 
friends.  See  F Jacobs,  vcTm.  schrr.  5,  344.  Tlukfel,  translation  of  the  epLstles  of 
Horace  (Stuttg.  1859)  208. 

5.  Of  Albinovanus  Celsus  also  (schol.  Hor.  ep.  1,  8),  the  comes  and  scriba  of 
.(Tiberius)  Nero  (ib.  2)  about  a.  734/20,  who  is  warned  (ib.  1,  3, 15)  to  beware  of 
l)Iagiarism,  it  is  unknown  whether  he  ever  published  his  poems.  He  may  be  the 
•Celsus  whose  death  is  mourned  by  Ovid  Pont.  1,  9.  Cf.  ib.  37-40  to  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus:  muUoB  habeas  cum  dignus  amicos^  non  fuU  e  multis  quolibet  tile  minor;  si  modo 
ncc  census  nee  clarum  nomen  avorum^  sed  probitas  magnos  ingeniumque  facif.  He 
was  probably  a  relation  of  Albinovanus  Pedo  §  252,  6;  see  EHCdker,  ephem.  ^^pigr. 
2,33. 

G.  luUus  Antonius  (on  the  pi^aenomen  LtUuSy  which  is  now  established  by  in- 
.scriptions,  and  is  also  found  in  Hob.  c.  4,  2,  2  and  must  be  read  there,  see  Chr 
HClskn,  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1888,  667.  Cf.  Momhsen,  rOm.  Forsch.  1, 85.  Hemi. 
2-1,  155.  FBCcHELEH,  RhM.  44,  317.  Borohesi,  op.  1,  468),  triumviri  (M.  Anto- 
nius) filius  (ScET.  gr.  18,  cf.  §  268,  2),  born  c.  710/44;  praet.  741/18;  cos.  744/10; 
t  752/2.  PRE.  12,  1181,  c.  According  to  Acro  on  Hor.  c.  4,  2,  33  heroico  metro 
AiofirjMat  XII  lihros  scrij)sit  egregios^  praeterea  et  prosa  aliqua^  cf.  comm.  Cruq.  ad 
loc. — Cf.  AKiESSLiNO,  de  horat.  carmm.  inscriptt.  p.  6. 

7 

243.  Domitius  Marsus,  (700/64-760/4?)  a  younger  contem- 
porary of  Horace,  is  never  mentioned  by  the  latter ;  he  made  him- 
self known  by  a  collection  of  pointed  epigrams  (Cicuta)  and  comic 
narratives  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  application  of  wit  in 
oratory  (de  urbanitate).  He  also  wrote  an  epic  (Am^onis)  and 
perhaps  erotic  elegies  (on  Melaeuis). 

1.  Marsus  possibly  enjoyed  like  Horace  the  instruction  of  Orbilius  (§  200,  3), 
though  scarcely  at  the  same  time  with  Horace.  He  was  still  living  after  735/19 
(in  which  year  Vergil  and  Tibullus  died),  but  had  long  been  deceased  at  the  time  of 
Ovid's  exile,  (a.  761/8  a.d.)  ;  tee  Ovid.  Pont. 4, 16,  ^faniaque  post  cineres  maior  venil ; 
•et  mihi  nomen  tunc  quoque  cum  vivis  adnumerarer  (before  my  exile)  erat;  cum  foret 
•et  Marsus  niagnujuc  liabirius  oris  etc.  For  his  relations  to  Augustus  or  his  inti- 
mate friends,  especially  Matc4>nas,  see  Mart.  8,  56,  21  (cf.  §  223,  3) :  quid  Varios 
Marsosque  loquar  ditafa^iue  vatum  nominal  ib.  7,  99,  7  (n.  2).  Horace's  silence 
concerning  him  (cf.  §  219.  17)  may  possibly  have  originated  in  the  offence  taken 
by  the  self-conscious  and  sensitive  satirist  at  the  acerbity  of  the  epigrammatist. 
(Perhaps  Hor.  c.  4,  4,  20  is  in  ridicule  of  the  Amazonis  of  Marsus ;  see  MHaupt, 
op.  3,  332).  It  was  easier  to  get  on  with  such  sterling  men  as  Vergil  and 
Tibullus ;  Marsus'  epigram  on  the  death  of  Tibullus;  see  §  245, 1. 

2.  He  is  often  mentione<l  by  Martial  as  his  predecessor,  e.g.  in  the  preface  to 
1  concerning  the  Itisciva  cerborum  Veritas:  sic  scribit  Catullus^  sic  Marsus^  sic  Pedo^ 
^ic  Oaetulicus  etc.  5,  5,  5  sit  locus  et  nostris  aliqua  tibi  parte  libellis,  qua  Pedo^  qua 
Marsus,  quoque  Catullus  erit.  7,  99,  7  nee  Marso  nimium  minor  est  doctoque  Catullo. 
^  56,  24  Vergilius  non  ero,  Marsus  ero,  2,  71,  3.  2,  77,  5  (Marsi  doctique  Pedonis 
saepe  duplex  unum  pagina  tracUU  opus).  The  collection  of  his  Epigrams  was 
entitled  Cicuta  (Bkrgk:  Scutica).  Philaro.  on  Verg.  buc.  3,  90  Doniitius  in 
Cicuta :  here  follows  an  epigram  on  Bavius  (§  233,  2)  and  his  brother,  recently 
supplemented  from  a  Paris  MS.:  sec  HSauppb,  Lpz.  SBer.  1852,  185,  and  the  dis- 
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cussions  on  it,  Phil.  13,  222.     14,  217. 19, 150 ;  RhM.  15, 132.     152.    18, 476.    688. 
JJ.  99,  268.     From  the  same  are  probably  derived  the  hexameters  on  Orbilins- 
(Suet.  gr.  9)  and  Caecilius  Epirota  (ib.  16),  the  incomplete  line  ap.  Prisc.  GL.  2, 
168, 16,  as  well  as  the  hemistich  ap.  Diom.  GL.  1,  319,  13.     BUnokr,  epistola  de 
Marsi  Cicuta,  Friedl.  1861. 

3.  Crab  1 8.  GL.  1,  72,  4  Marsut  fabellarum  Villi  (hexameter) :  perhaps  anec- 
dotes,  miscellaneous  trifles  in  verse,  like  much  in  Lucilius  and  Horace? — Quiht» 
6,  3,  102  Domitxu9  Marsus^  qui  de  urbanitate  diligentianme  acripsit.  From  this  are 
derived  the  definitions  of  urbanitaa  and  the  urhanua  ib.  104  sq.  Cf.  ib.  106  {Marsi^ 
fiominis  eruditissimi)  and  111  (dictum  Pompeii^  quod  refert  Maraus^  in  Ciceronem). 
This  work  has  perhaps  been  made  use  of  by  Macr.  sat.  b.  2,  see  GWissowa,  Herm. 
16,  499. — Mart.  7,  29,  7  et  Maecenatis  Maro  cum  cantaret  Alexiriy  nola  tamen  Marsi 
fMca  MelcLenia  ereU:  accordingly  the  composition  of  erotic  elegies  is  usually  attri- 
buted to  Marsus :  epigrams  might  also  be  alluded  to  (n.  2). — Mart.  4,  29,  7  attepius 
in  libro  numercUur  Peraius  uno  quam  levis  (perhaps  on  account  of  his  erotica)  in 
tota  Maraua  Amazonide  (Wklcker,  ep.  Cykl.  1,  319) ;  see  n.  1  in  fin. — Marsus  is  pro- 
bably also  indicated  by  Quint.  3,  1,  18  ceteraa  miaaa  ad  Domitium  epistola  noti 
agnoacit  (Apollodoros  of  Pergamon).  Cf.  §  241,  3.  Maraua  jjoeta  is  mentioned  by 
Plik.  NH.  as  an  authority  for  b.  84  (eteria  met  alia) :  conjectures  concerning  this  in 
Urlichs,  d.  Quellenregister  zu  Plin.  (Wlirzb.  1878),  11. — Weichert,  poett.  latt» 
vitae  etc.  p.  241.    The  fragments  also  FPR.  ai6. 

244.  Among  the  poets  of  this  period  we  should  also  mention 
Pupius,  the  author  of  lacrimose  tragedies,  and  Maecenas'  freed- 
man  C.  Melissus,  the  inventor  of  a  new  learned  variety  of  the 
national  Roman  comedy  (the  trabeata)  and  the  editor  of  a  volu- 
minous collection  of  anecdotes.  Propertius'  Lynceus  seems  also 
to  have  pubhshed  poems. 

1.  HoK.  ep.  1,  1,  67  ul  propius  specteH  facrimma  poemxita  Pupi.  On  this  Acro 
(p.  364  H.)  tragoedi  vel  tragoediographi.  Pu}nus  tragoediographua  ita  adfedua  ajjec- 
tantium  movit  ttt  eoaflere  compeUeret,  unde  diatirhon  fecit:  ''Flehunt  amic.i  et  Jteue  noti 
mortem  meam ;  nam  populus  in  me  vivo  lacrimavit  satis.  It  seems  more  probablf^ 
that  these  senarii  contain  a  joke  made  on  him  by  others  and  placed  to  his  account. 

2.  Sl'kt.  gramm.  21  (\  (Cn.  in  Acro,  see  §  254,  3)  Meliasua  Spoleti  natus 
ingenuusj  aed  oh  diacordiam  jxirentum  expositua,  cura  el  induatria  educatoris  sui 
altiora  atudia  percepit  ac  Maecenati  pro  grammatico  munere  datus  eat,  cui  cum  sr 
gratum  et  acceptum  in  modum  amici  videref,  quamquam  axserente  matre^  permansit 
tamen  in  statu  servitutia^  .  .  .  quare  cito  manumiasus  et  Au gusto  inainuatua  est,  quo 
delegantc  curam  ordinandarum  hyhliothecarum  in  Octaviae  porticu  suacepit.  atque,  ui 
ipse  tradit,  aexageMmum  aetatia  annum  agena  liheUos  Ineptiarumy  qui  nunc  locorum 
inscribuntur,  componere  inatituif,  ahaolvitquc  CL,  quihua  el  alios  diverai  operis  poafea 
addidit.  fecit  et  novum  genua  togatarum  inacripaitque  trabeata  a  (above  §  17,  1). 
Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  39  tua  cum  aocco  Muaa,  Meliase,  levis.  Lachmann  proposed  to  take 
paneg.  in  Pis.  237  Maecenaa  alta  tonatUia(apta  togatia  Lachm.)  eruit  etpopulis  ostendii 
nomina  Grais  (acumina  Gai  Lachm.)  in  reference  to  the  trabeata  of  Melissus,  see 
Haupt,  op.  1,  406,  and  against  him  Bucheler,  RhM.  86,  336  and  below  §  246,  4. 
These  inejttiae  or  ioci  were  a  collection  of  witty  sayings,  in  which  earlier  ones 
(e.g.  those  of  Cato  §  121,  6,  of  Tiro  §  191,  2,  of  Caesar  §  195,  5,  of  Fiirius  Bibaculus 
§  192,  4 ;   cf.  besides  §  207,  4.    248,  8)  were  included .  sifted  and  added  to.    His. 
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literary  activity  iiuist  belong  to  the  later  Augiistan  period.  Hikron.  chron.  ad  a. 
Abr.  2013=750/4  b.c.  MelisMus  Spdctinus  granunaticus  agnoscitur.  Plik.  NH.  28, 
<>2,  triennio  Metecetiatem  MelUnuin  accephnus  silentium,  »ibi  imperavUae,  He  is  proba- 
bly the  same  Melissus  who  is  named  as  his  authority  by  Pliny  in  b.  7  (man),  9 
(aquatic  animals),  10  (birds),  11  (insects),  35  (painting),  and  also  the  Mdissus,  qui 
de  apihus  Hcripsit  (see  FGlOckner,  KhM.  33,  159),  mentioned  by  Sebv.  Aen.  7,  66. 
By  the  same  author  may  also  be  the  notice  on  Vergil  in  Donatus'  vita  (see  §  224, 
4).  But  the  references  in  Skrv.  Aen.  4,  146  {hoe  Mdissus  ah  Hcmero  Achahctn  appel- 
iari  aU\  Pour.  GL.  5,  287  (on  pronunciation)  and  gramm.  de  dub.  nom.  GL,  5, 
575  (clibanun  yeneris  inascuUni^  ut  Mdissua  docet\  should  rather  be  traced  back  to 
the  grammaiian  Aelius  Meliasus  (§  852,  4)  in  the  time  of  Gellius. 

3.  To  Lynceus  (with  a  fictitious  name),  an  older  friend,  who  had  formerly 
been  attracted  to  philosophy  and  tragic  poetry,  Propertius  3,  34  gives  the  advice 
that  he  should  devote  himsc*lf  to  the  Alexandrine  erotic  elegy.  Of.  TuBirt,  RhM. 
5J2,  409.    OHaube,  de  carm.  ep.  29.    See  also  §  230,  2,  1. 

246y  Among  the  elegiac  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  Albius 
Tibullus  (c.  700/64-735/19;  followed  indeed  the  Alexandrine 
poets  in  his  almost  exclusive  choice  of  erotic  subjects,  but  lie 
discarded  their  inevitable  aroma  of  learning  and  based  his  poems 
on  warm  and  real  feeling.  Being  less  remarkable  for  power  and 
talent  than  for  depth  and  sentiment,  he  generally  prefers  a 
medium  key.  But  though  he  is  perfectly  natural  and  his  diction 
exceedingly  simple,  Tibullus  succeeds  in  imaging  each  successive 
mood  in  lively  hues,  and  expresses  the  fluctuations  of  feeling 
with  consummate  art.  His  genial  and  gentle  spirit  is  agreeably 
impressed  on^  his  poetry,  his  passion  for  the  peacefiil  calm  of 
rural  life,  his  yearning  after  true  love  impart  to  his  elegies  a 
sitrain  of  tender  melancholy.  His  most  perfect  poems  are  those 
to  Delia.  In  others  it  is  discernible  that  the  poet  was  surprised 
by  an  early  death  before  he  had  finally  polished  them.  The  first 
editor  added  to  this  collection,  consisting  of  two  books,  a  third, 
which  comprised  besides  Tibulline  poems  elegiac  poems  by  other 
members  of  the  circle  of  Messalla,  among  which  we  should 
mention  the  song  in  praise  of  Messalla,  the  elegies  of  a  certain 
Lygdamus  and  those  of  Sulpicia. 

1.  We  have  in  our  best  MSS.  of  Tibullus  (n.  7)  and  at  one  time  it  was  also  to 
ha  found  in  the  original  (perhaps  it  might  be  traced  back  to  Sueton.  de  poetis ; 
«f.  EBaurenb,  tib.  Bl&tter  [Jena  187(3]  8.  ABeifferscueid,  JB.  1880  3,  284. 
flHiLLER,  Herm.  18,  351) :  Doinitii  Martti  (§  248, 1 ;  this  heading  is  found  only  in 
the  best  MS.  F,  see  n.  7) :  '  Te  (juoque  VtrgUio  comitem  non  aequo,  Tibullcj  Mors 
iucenem  campoa  misit  ad  Eiysio8y  Neforet  aut  elegia  moU^  quijferet  amoresAut  canertt 
forti  regia  bdla  pede.''  Albius  Tibullus  eques  B,  (eques  regalia  in  the  MSS.)  itmgnie 
forma  (Hor.  ep.  1,  4,  G)  cuUuque  corporis  obsercabilisy  ante  alios  Corvinum  Messalam 
(S  222, 1)  oratorem  {originem  in  the  MSS.)  dilexit,  cuius  ei  contuhernalis  aquitanico 
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hello  (a.  72QI2S  8q.)  milUarihtts  donis  donatui  est  hie  multontm  iudicio  princijpem 
inter  deyiographoi  obiinet  locum  (cf.  Quint,  above  §  82,  1).  epistol4»e  quoque  etM« 
amatoriae  quaniquam  breves  (those  of  b.  IV  ?)  omnino  utiles  (HuhtUea  Bahrknb)  tunt, 
obiit  adulescem^  ut  indicat  epigramma  eup^^a  scriptum.  Thus  according  to  Domitias 
Marsos  T.  died  785/19  at  the  latest,  being  still  iuvenis.  Ovid,  trist.  4,  10,  51 
Vergilimn  vidi  tanium  nee  aniara  Tihullo  tenipus  amicUiae  fata  dedere  meat. 
suc-ceHHor  fuit  hie  tihi^  GcUle  etc.  (above  §  82, 1),  ib.  2,  468  legiturque  Tibullu9  et  placet 
et  iam  te  (Augustus)  principe  notus  era/.— The  praenomen  of  the  x>oet  is  unknown  ; 
it  was  i)erhaps  A. — He  seems  to  have  been  well  off  originally  (el.  1, 1,  41 ;  cf.  4, 1, 
188?),  but  to  have  suffered  afterwards  through  the  agrarian  distributions  of 
a.  718/41 ;  he  got,  however,  into  comfortable  circumstances,  |)erhap6  through  the 
recommendation  of  Messalla  (Hor.  ep.  1,  4,  7.  11.  of.  Tm.  1,  1,  49  sqq.  77  sq.). 
When  Messalla  was  going  to  Asia,  Tibullus  at  first  refused  to  join  him  (el.  1,  1), 
but  subsequently  travelled  after  him  (1,  8,  9).  and  remained  ill  at  Corcyra  (1,  8,  8), 
HoitACK  addressed  to  Tibullus  c.  1,  88  and  ep.  1,  4  (against  this  BAhbeks,  tib.  BK 
7;  see  however  KPSouulze,  ZfGW.  81,  658.  LGuahbebqeb  1.1.  WMewes,  ZfGW. 
Jahresber.  5,  85) ;  Ovid.  am.  8, 9  is  a  ix)em  on  his  death.  Belations  between  Tibullus 
and  Proi)ertius :  Zinokrlk,  kl.  philol.  Abhh.  2,  84.  WOlskn  in  the  commentatt. 
sodal.  philol.  Gryphiswald.  27.  F\Vidi>er,  de  Tib.  codd.  85;  see  §  246,  2  ad  fin. 
— HAWSpohh,  de  Tib.  vita  et  carmm.  I,  Lpz.  1819.  NOestliko,  de  Tib.  vita  et 
carmm.,  Upeala  1860.    LGuahberoeu,  JJ.  125,  888. 

2.  Tibullus  himself  mentions  as  his  mistresses  Delia  (and  Marathus,  b.  1)  and 
Nemesis  (b.  2)  ;  Ovid.  am.  8,  9,  81  sic  Nemesis  Ion  gum,  sic  Delia  nomen  Jiabebunt, 
altera  (NemcKis,  see  y.  57  w*e — Nemesis  is  the  speaker — tettuit  moriens  deficiente 
manu)  cura  recens,  altera  primus  amor.  Mart.  8^  78,  7  fama  est  arguti  Xetneeis- 
formosa  TibuUi,  14, 198,  1.  Apul.  apoL  10  accusent  .  .  .  Tibulluvi  quod  ei  sit 
Plania  in  an  imo,  Delia  in  versu  (cf.  plajtus=5rj\os\  a  gens  Plania  is  not  other* 
wise  known).  In  Hob.  c.  1,  88,  2  Glycera  is  named  as  a  mistress  of  Tibtillus. 
Fragments  of  the  miserabiles  elegi  he  wrote  on  her  are  perha])6  to  l)e  found  iiv 
Till.  4,  18  sq.  (if  indeed  Glycei-a  is  not  rather  one  and  the  same  with  Nemesis,  see 
AKiKSHLiN(t  on  Hor.  1.1.).  Cf.  Teuffel,  Stud.  (1871)  847.  Spohn  1.1.  32.  HA 
PiKi  Kuicii,  de  TibuUi  amoribus,  Marb.  1844.  ORichteb,  RbM.  25, 518.  GDoncikux, 
do  Tib.  amoribus,  Par.  1887.  ESchkidemantkl,  e,ommentatt.  Bibbeck.  878- 
(Marathus  odes).  See  also  n.  8. — Epigrams  on  thisC?)  Delia  are  to  be  found  AL. 
4r»l  s(i.     PLM.  I,  80.  81. 

ii.  In  the  MSS.  the  Tibulline  coUecLion  is  dividetl  into  thi-ee  b<x)ks :  most 
(»clitioiis  reckon  four,  by  a  subdivision  of  the  third  (we  here  quote  in  accordanco 
A\fth  this,  the  usual  method).  B.  1  (10  elegies,  i)rincipal  subject:  Delia  [and 
Marathus])  was  published  by  the  poet  himself.  B.  2  ((>  elegies,  chief  subject : 
NiMn(*sis)  probably  published  soon  after  the  jXHit's  death.  B.  8  adds  to  these 
earlier  colkKitions  of  the  Tibulline  poems  in  two  books  a  supplement,  which 
1x*1<»u«:j«h1  to  the  family  of  Mt^salla,  containing  works  both  by  Tibullus  and  by 
oth'^r  authors,  first  6  elegies  (=8,  1-6  Lygdamus  and  Neaera,  see  n.  4),  then  (here 
bc'giiis  b.  4)  panegyricus  Mc^ssallae  ( =4,  1),  then  5  short  familiar  elegies  of  Tibullus 
(  —  4,  2-0)  relating  the  love  between  Sulpicia  (Messalla's  niece,  cf.  §  242,  8)  and 
Ceriiithus  ( =Coniutus  2, 2.  2, 8),  variations  on  the  theme  already  announced  in  the 
G  charming  poetical  lettei*  by  Sulpicia  hei-self  which  follow  (=4,  7-12  ;  Teuffel, 
Stud.  80.');  on  the  supposed  heading  Sulpicia  before  4,  8  see  EHilleb,  RhM.  29, 
100).  A  shoi-t  elegy  and  an  epigram  (=4,  18. 14)  form  the  close.— Among  these 
l><x?ms  the  earliest  is  the  Panegyricus  Messallae  (4,  1)  of  a.  728/81.  If  this  ode 
were  i-eally  by  Tibullus  (whose  authorship  is  not  expressly  certified  in  the  MSS.), 
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it  would  represent  to  us  the  poet's  period  of  Alexau'lrino  transition.  It  is  built 
after  the  method  of  Greek  hymns  (OCbusius,  WschrfklPhil.  2,  1299;  Ziirich 
Phil.-Vers.  265),  it  attests  a  certain  talent,  but  still  more  evidently  unripe  tasto 
and  low  views,  and  betrays  the  exaggeration  and  want  of  tact  peculiar  to  a  youth 
just  come  from  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  features  by  which  some  scholars 
have  with  good  reason  been  led  to  deny  TibuUus'  authorship  of  it;  see  Lachmann, 
kl.  Schr.  2, 149.  EBXuhexb,  tib.  Bliitter  4 1.  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  49.  HHautl-ng, 
de  paneg.  ad  Mess,  pseudo-tibulliano,  Halle  1880.  Cf.  in  favour  of  the  Tibullino 
authorship  Teuffel,  Stud.  352.  FTkufei.,  de  CatuUi  etc.  vocibus  sing.  (1872)48 
and  FHankkl,  act.  societ.  phil.  Lijis.  5,  45.  VVaccaro,  de  avdiyrla  Tib.  iu  Mess, 
paneg.,  Palermo  1887.  Of  i)rfttty  much  the  sam*?  kind,  though  somewhat  superior 
(OCBUSirs  1.1.),  is  the  poem  on  the  triumph  of  Msssalla  (a.  727/27)  1,  7.  Similarly 
the  elegies  on  Marathus  (1,  4.  9.  8)  and  1,  10  show  mistakes  and  faults  (eBp3cially 
1, 4  the  same  far-fetched  mythological  allusions  and  the  same  rhetorical  manner  as 
1,  7),  though  they  also  exhibit  a  decided  progress  in  the  artistic  grouping  of  the 
subject-matter  (Teuffkl,  Stud.  355).  But  the  highest  stage  of  the  poetical  develop- 
ment of  Tibnllus,  his  literary  prime,  was  attained  in  his  elegies  on  Delia  (1,  1.  3. 
5.  2.  6)  i)erhaps  a.  730/24  sqq.  They  form  a  cycle  containing  a  piece  of  genuine 
biography,  a  complete  romance.  Cf.  ORichteu,  RhM.  25,  518.  Bahbens,  tib.  Bl. 
10.  OEiBBKCK,  EhM.  32,  445.  GGOtz  ib.  33,  145.  FLeo  l.l.  10.  On  the  same 
eminence  we  may  place  the  elegies  treating  of  the  love  of  Sulpicia  (4.  2-6).  On 
the  other  hand,  those  elegies  of  the  second  book  lack  final  ijolish,  which  treat  of 
Tibullus'  liaison  with  Nemesis  (Tkufkei.  1.1.  370).  In  general  see  KLacumann,  kl. 
Schr.  2, 149.  OFGbuppe,  rOm.  Elegie,  Li)z.  1838,  and  WHebtzberg,  Hall.  Jahrbb. 
1839  1,  1009.  Passow,  de  ordine  temporum  quo  libri  I  elegias  scrii)ait  Tib.,  in  his 
op.  (Lps.  1885)  p.  280.  RSohultz,  quaestt.  in  Tib.  1. 1,  chronologicae,  Lps.  1887. 
FKiNDSCHBR,  Chronol.  d.  Gedd.  T.s,  ZfGW.  13,  289.  APetbbsen,  de  libri  IV  Tib. 
elegiis  earumque  auctore,  Gliickst.  1849.  AZikgkri.e,  on  the  Sulpicia  elegies,  in 
his  kl.  philol.  Abh.  1,  22. 2, 45.  Also  W'^'olfflin,  act.  semin.  Erl.  1, 100.  JNMosl, 
Sulpiciae  el.  V,  in  the  symb.  phil.  ad  LSpengel,  Munich  1877,  17.  More  on  the  sub- 
ject n.  9.  On  the  arrangement  of  the  poems  (variatio  etc.)  KPSchulze,  JJ.  131, 880. 
GDoNciEUx,  corrections  a  Sulpicia,  rev.  de  phil.  12,  2<i. — RUr.LKicH,  studia  TibuU. 
de  libri  II  editione,  Berl.  1889;  JJ.  Sup])l.  17,  385. — 8Eekkx«;iiubkr,  de  paneg. 
Mess,  pseudo-tibull.,  Kremsmiinster  1889. 

4.  Of  the  six  elegies  collected  in  the  so-called  third  book,  five  treat  of  the  love 
between  Lygdamus  and  Neaera,  the  sixth  (3,  5)  is  an  epistle  to  friends.  The 
author  (bom  711/43;  se<»  3,  5,  17)  Is  a  younger  contemporary  and  imitator  of 
Tibnllus  in  particular  (see  Liese  1.1.8;  Kleeman  l.l.  55),  who  however  lacks  his 
spirit  and  is  altogether  only  moderately  gifted,  in  every  respect  diflK^rent  from 
Tibnllus  (Tbuffel,  Stud.  372).  Ovid  cannot  be  the  author  of  these  poems  (ib.  378 ; 
there  is  an  attempt  to  prove  that  3,  5  at  least  is  the  work  of  Ovid  in  the  Phil.  Anz. 
10,  184).  A  still  unsolved  problem  is  the  imitation  which  occurs  3,  5,  15-20  of 
three  passages  in  Ovid  (am.  2,  14,  23.  24.  a.  a.  2,  670.  trist.  4,  10,  G — the  latter 
only  concluded  765/12!)  together  with  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  it. 
Lygdamus  is  probably  an  assumed  name ;  i)erhai)s  the  author  desired  to  charac- 
terise himself  by  this  name  (cf.  Albius  and  \i>y5os,  Xiry3«'o?,  Ijigdos^  lygdinus)  as  a 
follower  of  Tibnllus.  But  our  author  certainly  belonged  to  the  circle  of  Messalla, 
hence  also  his  elegies  were  added  to  those  of  Tibnllus,  in  consequence;  of  which  his 
liersonality  remained  entirely  obscure  (Teuffkl,  Stud.  p.  381).  Conjectures 
concerning  this  literarj'  circle  of  Messalla  and  the  formation  of  the  corpus 
Tibullianum  in  its  midst  in  Lacumamn,  kl.  Sclir.  2,  15(J.    F  Ha  ask,  Berl.  Jahrbb. 
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ftir  wissensch.  Krit.  1887,  40,  Baurkns,  tib,  Bl.  47 ;  JJ,  111,  137.  ThBibt,  antikes 
Buchw,  426.  EHiLLER,  RhM,  18,  343.  In  general  cf,  AEichstadt,  de  Lygdami 
carmm,,  Jena  1819.  1823  sq.  1835,  KTOrnebladh,  de  elegiis  Lygdami,  (^dma 
1861.  CStumpe,  de  Lygd.  elegiis,  Halle  1867.  LBolle,  de  Lygd.  carmm.,  GOtt. 
1878.  LiEBSE,  die  Unechtheit  v.  Tib.  B.  8,  nebst  Untersuch.  Hh.  d.  CJonjunctt.  d. 
Tib.  u.  Lygd.,  Bromb.  1875.  SKleemann,  de  libri  III  carmm.  quae  T.  nomine 
circumferuntur,  Strassb.  1876.  CBOulau,  de  Lygd.  carmm.,  Neustettin  1877. 
GBiuso,  la  questione  del  terzo  libro  di  Tib.,  Bieti  1888.  Cf.  also  §  280,  5,  n.  1, 1. 
28.    GDoNciEux,  rev.  de  philol.  12, 129. 

5.  On  the  two  Priapea  attributed  to  Tibullus  see  §  254,  5. 

6.  The  oi)inions  of  Ovid  amor.  1,  15,  27  do»ec  erutit  ignea  arcusqiu  CupidinU 
arma  dincetUur  numeric  adte  Tihidle^  tui,  Vell.  2,  36,  3  .  .  .  TibuUusque  et  yato, 
perfect isHmi  in  forma  operU  sui  and  Quintilian  (10,  1,  98;  see  §  82,  1).  Like 
Horace,  Tibullus  also  is  fond  of  tripartite  arrangement :  see  FBitschl,  op.  8,  683. 
Bubemdey,  qu.  Tib.  9.  It  is  not  however  advisable  to  exaggerate  a  native  feeling 
for  symmetry  into  mechanical  calculation,  as  HBubbndey,  quaestt.  Tib.,  Bonn 
1864;  die  Symmetrie  der  rOm.  Elegie,  Hamb.  1876,  and  CPribn,  J  J.  88,  149,  and : 
Symmetrie  u.  Responsion  d.  rOm.  Elegie,  Liib.  1867,  3-36.  Cf .  JBiemann,  de  compos, 
stroph.  Tib.,  Cob.  1878.  HGroth,  quaestt.  Tib.,  Halle  1872.  HFritzsche,  quaestt. 
Tib.,  Halle  1875.  HTKarsten,  de  T.  elegiarum  structura,  Mnemos.  15,  211.  305. 
16,  39.  In  connection  with  this  exaggerated  idea  of  symmetry,  or  from  magnifying 
the  difficulties  of  explanation  and  so  forth,  the  empirical  method  of  resorting  to 
transposition  remained  for  some  time  in  favour :  it  has  now  gradually  fallen  into 
deserved  discredit. — Tibullus  deals  very  gracefully  with  his  pentameters,  in  which 
he  always  contrives  a  pleasing  parallelism  with  the  preceding  hexameter,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  succeeds  in  being  novel  and  attractive.  Tibullus  furnishes 
the  first  example,  on  a  large  scale,  of  the  limitation  of  elisions,  even  such  as  are  not 
at  all  objectionable :  this  was  attempted  by  Horace,  see  §  237, 1 ;  he  was  followed 
by  Ovid,  the  author  of  the  Culex,  Grattius,  Manilius,  and  later  poets.  For  other 
details  concerning  Tibullus'  poetical  individuality  see  LDissen's  prolegg.  p.  xxxvu, 
in  Gruppe  1.1.  p.  3  and  in  Tkuffel's  studies  384.  MKRAFtT,  de  artibus  Tib.  et 
Lygd.  in  versibus  concinnaiidis,  Halle  1874.  On  the  metre  see  LMOller's  ed.  p. 
XXV II.  RBoLTZENTHAL,  de  re  metr.  et  de  genere  dicendi  Tib.,  Ctistrin  1874. 
8Kleemann  (cap.  iv  and  v,  see  n.  4).  BLinke,  Tib.  quantum  in  poesi  eleg. 
profecerit  comparato  Catullo,  Luckau  1877.  BEhrltch,  de  Tib.  elocutione,  Halle 
1880.  JStrei  finger,  de  syntaxi  Tib.,  Wiirzb.  1882.  HIber,  de  dativi  usu  Tib., 
Marb.  1888.  MHani:>en,  de  tropis  et  figuris  ap.  T.,  Kiel  1881.  RStehle,  de  Tib. 
puri  sermonis  poetici  cultore,  Sti-assb.  1886.    Of.  also  §  32,  4  and  5. 

7.  Manuscripts:  Tibullus  hatl  disapj^eared  early  in  the  Middle  Ages,  cf. 
REuwALD,  Phil.  46,  639.  The  earliest  trac«  of  a  MS.  of  Tibullus  is  contained  in 
a  library  catalogue  of  the  9th  cent,  (see  Haupt,  op.  3,  426.  GBecker,  catalogi 
biblioth.  42)  Alhi  Tibulli  lib,  II.  (cf.  n.  3),  later  on  we  find  traces  of  a  (Veronese) 
MS.  of  Tibullus  in  William  of  Pastrengo  (1290-1365)  and  in  the  fiores  moral, 
autor.  of  a.  1829  (§  212,  4).  MHaupt,  op.  1,  276.  WMeyer,  Spruchverse  des 
Publ.,  Lpz.  1877,  61.  All  the  MSS.  still  extant  are,  like  those  of  Catullus  and 
Propertius,  of  a  late  date,  the  majority  of  them  being  interpolated  especially  by 
the  Italians  of  the  15th  C4*nt.  (e.g.  JAurispa  f  1459,  JPontanus  f  1503  and 
TuSeneca  in  Ancona  about  1420,  see  a  letter  by  the  latter  in  Bahrexs^  ed.  p.  viii). 
The  best  MSS.  extant  are  a  certain  A(mbrosianus)  R  26  sup.  s.  XIV  (once  in  the 
jwssession  of  Coluccio  Salutato,  §  187,  5.  246,  5)  and  V(aticanus)  8270  s.  XIV/XV. 
On  the  estimation  of  these  and  other  MSS.  (in  particular  the  G(uelferbytanus)  s 
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XV,  whose  value  has  been  exaggerated  by  Bahreiit*)  see  BXnuKNft  pref.  to  his  ed.  p. 
Vfi;  JJ.  119,  473.  KRossbeuo,  JJ.  119,  74.  GOotz,  RhM.  30,  141.  EHillku 
pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  v ;  BhM.  37,  567  ;  Phil.  Anz.  14,  2-1.  MBothstkin,  de  Tib.  codd., 
Berlin  1880.  KLeonhabd,  de  codd.  Tib.,  Munich  1SS2.  FWiddeii,  de  Tib.  codd., 
Lahr  1824.  PhIllmakx,  de  Tib.  cod.  Ambrosiauo,  Halle  188^).— More  correct  and 
of  much  greater  antiquity  was  th»*  fragmentnm  })eroiytimum  Cuiacii  (F)  made  use 
of  by  Scaliger,  but  which  commenced  only  with  3,  4,  iii)  (or  a  few  verses  earlier) : 
Scaliger's  collation  of  this  is  in  Leiden,  s«*e  CMFbaxckex,  verslagen  en  nieded. 
Amsterd.  10,  33;  EHilleu,  RhM.  29,  97;  JJ.  127,  273.  On  the  second,  quite  late 
Cuiacianus  of  Scaliger,  which  contained  Cat.  Tib.  Prop,  see  §  214,  11  1.  4.— Besides 
the  complete  MS8.  there  are  extant  two  varieties  of  excerpts,  which  are  of  impor- 
tance, even  though  the  verses  quoted  have  oft^'U  been  arbitrarily  altered  for  the 
purposes  of  selection.  The  most  valuable  are  the  excerpta  Frisingensia  (Monac. 
6292)  s.  XI.  printed  in  LMOlleb's  ed.  of  Tib.  p.  vrii ;  JJ.  99,  63 ;  cf.  Puotzen  1.1. 
8.  A  second  collection  of  excerpts  (i)erhai)s  of  s.  IX/X)  has  been  i)reserved  in 
various  copies,  the  earliest  and  fullest  is  Paris.  7647  (Thuaneus)  s.  XII/XIII  in 
Meyncke  1.1.  381,  and  again  Paris.  17903  (Nostradam.  188)  s,  XIII  ib.  and  in 
WoLPFLiN  1.1. 155  and  in  Prozen  1.1.  22.  From  this  second  collection  are  also 
derived  the  excerpts  used  by  Scaliger  (who  probably  made  use  of  the  Thuaneus 
itself)  and  that  of  Vincentius  of  Beauvaw  (f  about  12<i4)  in  his  speculum  doctrinale 
b.  5-7  (cf.  ORiCHTER,  de  Vincentii  Bellovacensis  excerptis  Tib.,  Bonn  1865  and 
Meyncke  1.1.  370.  372.  4-52.  On  other  excerpts  from  the  same  source  see  LMuller^s 
ed.  p.  VII,  Bahrkns  ed.  \).  xiii,  cf.  besides  GLOwe,  BhM.  37,  145.  Cf.  Lachmamn, 
kl.  Schr.  2,  146.  CMFrancken,  in  den  verslagen  en  meded.  Amsterd.  10  (1866), 
30 ;  JJ.  99,  207.  EWOlfflix.  Phil.  27,  152.  LMOller,  JJ.  99,  63  and  in  hia  ed. 
EProtzen,  de  excerptis  Tib.,  Greifsw.  1869.  GMeyxcke,  d.  Pariser  TibuUexcerpte, 
BhM.  25,  369. 

8.  Editions :  e.g.  JJScalioeu  (with  Cat.  and  Prop.),  Par.  1577  and  elsewhere. 
(JBroukhusius),  Amsterd.  1708  (with  ind.  verbb.).  JAVulpius,  Padua  1749. 
CGHbyke,  Lps.*  1817  (ed.  EFCWuxderlich  ;  supplem.  by  LDissex  1819).  JHVoss 
(corrected  from  MSS.,  Heidelb.  1811),  JGHuschke  (Lps.  1819  II).  First  critical 
edition  :  ex  rec.  CLacumanni,  Berl.  1829.  Explicuit  LDissen,  GOtt.  1835  U  (cf.  on 
it  CLachmamx,  kl.  Schr.  2,  145).  Tib.  eleg.  libri  II ;  ace.  Pseudotibulliana,  recens. 
Aem.  Bahrens,  Lpz.  1878.  Tib.  elegiae  cum  carmm.  i)seudotibull.  ed.  EHiller, 
ace.  index  verborum,  Lps.  1885. — Texts  by  MHaui»t  (§  214,  11),  ABosshacii,  Lps. 
1855,  and  LMOllbr,  Lps.  1870. 

9.  Becent  contributions  in  criticism  and  explanation  (see  also  n.  3) :  CLacu- 
MAKX,  kl.  Schr.  2,  42.  102.  FABioler  (annott.  ad.  T.,  Potedam  1839-44  III), 
FHaase  (de  tribus  Tib.  locis  transi)06itione  emendandis,  Breslau  1855  and  against 
this  MHauit,  op.  3,  36),  ODrexckhahx  (criticism  on  T.,  Putbus  1862),  FBitschl 
(on  Tibullus  1,  4.  op.  3,  616.  Also  GBuhendev,  Hamb.  1876  [see  n.  6],  EHOunee, 
Herm.  14,  307,  Westphal,  COslin  1880),  OBibheck  (de  Tib.  1,  1  et  Prop.  3,  34,  Kiel 
1867),  KixDsciiER  (onl,  10;  BhM.  17,  148),  OKorn  (on  1,  6  and  2,  5,  ib.  19,  497;  cf. 
"VVWaoxer,  ib.  20,  314;  Kom,  ib.  471 :  de  codice  archetyix)  carm.  Tib.,  ib.  20,  167), 
WWissER  (quaest.  Tib.  Lps.  1869;  on  2,  5,  Eutin  1874),  CPriex  (JJ.  101,  689), 
BBicuter  (de  Tib.  tribus  primus  carm.,  Zwickau  1873 ;  de  quarti  lib.  Tib.  elegiis, 
imprim.  de  qninta,  Dresd.  1875),  HGroth,  (quaestt.  Tib.,  Halle  1872,  esp.  on  4,  2 
sqq.  and  1,  4),  ESeiler  (Halle  1872,  on  1,2),  EDietrich,  quaestt.  Tib.  (on  the  trans- 
positions in  1, 1)  et  Prop.,  Marb.  1873,  CMFbanckex,  Mnemos.  NS.  6, 174,  Bahbeks, 
tib.  Blatt.  (Jena  1876)  64.  JVahlex  (on  2,  5.  1,  4.  1,  1),  Berl.  SBer.  1878,  348. 
FLko,  in  KiessL-Wilamow.  phil.  Unterss.  2,  1.    EMaass  (2,  5.    2,  2),  Herm.  18,  321. 
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480.  CiiKnappe,  de  Tib.  4,  2-4, 12,  Gr>tt.  1880.  GI^vhroumet  de  IV  Tib.  libro,  Par. 
1882.  CMFrancken,  Mnemos.  13,  176.— HMagnus,  JB.  1887  2,  301.  GBelling 
(Tib.  2,  4)  Phil.  47,  378.    RBaumgartner,  Wien.  Studd.  11,  823. 

10.  Metrical  translations  by  Count  Beinhardt  (Ztir.  1783),  FKvStrombeck 
(G«tt.«  1825),  JHVoss  (Tub.  1810),  WTeuffel  (Stuttg.  1853 ;  repeated  in  part  in 
the  rOm.  Elegiker,  ib.  1855,  Class,  d.  Alt.,  p.  73).  WBixder  (Stuttg.  1862),  AEberz 
(Fimnkf.  1865).  GFisciiek  (in  modem  metre),  Ulm  1882.  English  (verse)  by 
JCranstoun  (with  notes  and  life  of  the  poet),  Loud.  1872. 

246.  Sextus  Propertius  (c.  706/49-739/15)  was  a  native  of 
Umbria,  but  educated  at  Rome  and  admitted  to  the  circles  of 
Maecenas,  after  he  had  made  himself  known  by  his  book  on 
Cynthia.  Besides  this  book,  which  was  the  first  to  be  published, 
three  (or  four)  others  (although  much  damaged  and  curtailed) 
are  still  extant.  Like  TibuUus,  Propertius  is  almost  exclusively 
an  elegiac  and  erotic  poet,  but  far  more  than  TibuUus  he  is  a 
disciple  of  the  Alexandrine  school,  brimful  of  mythological  learn- 
ing and  frequently  obscure  ;  but  he  greatly  surpasses  his  models 
in  vivacity  and  originality  as  well  as  in  glowing  fervour.  How- 
ever strong  his  feelings,  he  has  a  still  stronger  reserve  of  thought 
to  keep  them  in  their  place,  and  of  art  wherewith  to  embody 
them  in  his  poems.  His  diction  and  metre  are  likewise  nervous, 
but  the  sequence  of  his  ideas  is  often  desultory.  The  contents 
of  the  last  book  are  in  remarkable  contrast  with  those  of  the 
others  ;  especially  in  its  more  descriptive,  semi-didactic  poems 
on  Roman  (Italian)  subjects  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Ovid's 
Fasti.  These  (together  with  a  few  which  are  rather  political) 
show  us  the  poet  in  a  new  aspect  as  a  Roman  who  looks  with 
pride  upon  his  country's  past  and  present,  eulogising  it  with 
patriotic  ardour. 

1.  The  poet  calls  himself  ((^ight  timos)  simply  Propertius,  and  the  other 
authors  allude  to  him  similarly :  only  Doxat.  vita  Verg.  45  calls  him  Sex. 
Propertius;  cf.  besides  AL.  2i'A  PLM.  4,  158.  The  Neapolitanus  (n.  5)  has  the 
heading  Incipit  Proi)€rtifis ;  other  MSS.  before  b.  1  Incipii  monchihlos  Ptopertii 
Aurelii  Nautae  ad  TnUum,  which  cannot  be  credited :  mouobiblos  is  taken  from 
^Fart.  14,  189  (see  n.  1  ad  fin.),  Xautae  from  the  erroneous  reading  in  Phop.  3,  24, 
38  Proj)ci'ti  .  .  .  navlia  (for  hand  ita)  dives  eras,  lastly  yltireitw*  probably  arose 
f i-om  a  confusion  with  Prudentius  (§  486,  see  the  same  mistake  GL.  5,  576,  22)  and 
was  copied  from  the  MSS.  into  spurious  inscriptions  (from  Ameria:  L,  Aurelio 
Propertio  L.f.^  and  from  Hispellum  :  Sext.  AureL  Propert,  tSex.f.  Lorn.).  ZVIHaupt, 
op.  1,  280,  cf.  ThMdmmsen,  Lpz.  SBer.  1849,  261.  266.  His  home  was  Umbria  (see 
1,  22,  9.  5,  1,  (>4.  121),  and  probably  the  town  of  Asisium  (5,  1, 125  scandentisque 
«*w,  wliich  Laciiman.n  rightly  corrects  Asisi,  kl.  Schr.  2,  248;  cf.  below  §  332,  4), 
where  Propertii  have  been  discovered  in  inscriptions  (MHaupt  1.1. 282).  EMattoli, 
la  patria  di  Prop,  ed  il  Torti  rivendicato,  Citta  di  Castello  1886.     GUbbini,  la 
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patria  di  Prop.,  Torino  1889  (forSpello).  WYSkllar,  Class,  review,  Nov.  1«X)  (for 
Assisi).  The  year  in  which  he  was  bom  is  not  known  and  can  only  be  approxi- 
mately guessed  at  by  various  combinations.  Propertius  is  certainly  younger  than 
Tibullus  and  older  than  Ovid ;  see  trist  4,  10,  58  sq.  (above  §  82, 1)  and  2, 4Ci5 
incenies  eadem  (as  in  Tibullus)  Uandi  praecepta  PropeHi  .  ,  ,  his  eyo  success i. 
Hence  it  appears  that  he  was  born  between  700/54  and  710/44.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  allusion  leads  us  beyond  the  year  739/15  (5,  6  to  the  quinquennales  738/16  and 
43, 11,  65  to  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  cos.  a.  788/16).  There  are,  however,  not  many  of 
"these  allusions.  The  designation  of  Octavianus  as  Augustus  shows  that  the  po«'ms 
in  (luestion  were  written  later  than  Januaiy  727/27,  uiodo  Gallua  morluns  (3,34, 91) 
After  a.  727/27  (cf.  §  232/2).  The  early  loss  of  his  father  and  injury  to  his  proi)erty 
by  the  agrarian  distribution  of  713/41 ;  5,  1,  127,  cf.  8,  84,  55.  Delicate  health 
(and  early  decease)  are  indicated  by  frequent  dwelling  on  death  (e.g.  2,  1,  71.  2, 
8,17.  3,13,17.  3,15,54.  3, 24,  ax  4,16,21.  4,21,88).  We  perhaps  possess  a 
portrait  of  Propertius  in  a  double  Hermes  (in  the  ViUa  Albani  and  the  Vatican, 
see  ViscoNTi,  ioonogr.  rom.  pi.  14,  3. 4)  which  unites  the  head  of  a  youthful,  beard- 
less, nervous,  and  delicate-looking  Roman  with  that  of  a  Greek  poet  (Kallimachos? 
Philetas?),  see  EBrizio,  aim.  dell'  inst.  arch.  1873,  105;  CRobert,  arch.  Zeit.  38, 
^5.  This  same  Roman  head  is  ako  perhaps  still  extant  in  Madrid.  Friedrichs- 
WoLTERB,  Berliner  Gipsabgtlsse  no.  1^7- — The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  the 
poet's  statements  about  his  amores  are  very  uncertain.  His  first  love  after  the 
assumption  of  the  toga  virilis  (at  the  age  of  15  or  16)  was  Lycinna ;  4, 15,  6.  This 
-was  succeeded  by  his  love  for  Cynthia  (about  725/29  sqq.) ;  this  had  already  lasted 
Ttwo  or  three  years  ivhen  4, 15  was  written  ;  see  ib.  v.  7 ;  five  years  to  the  time  of 
the  (perhaps  final)  rupture  in  4,  25,  8  («f.  multoa  annos  2,  8,  18),  in  which  we  may 
include  the  period  of  estrangement  mentioned  4, 16,  9  (cf.  1, 1,  6).  Cynthia  was 
4)lder  than  Propertius  (3,  18, 19 ;  cf.  §  214,  3)  and  died  before  him  (5,  7,  3).  AruL. 
apol.  10  (Kcusent  .  .  .  Propertium,  qni  C,tjnthiam  dicat^  Hostiam  dvtsimulet,  Cf. 
-§  146,  1  in  fin.  In  general  Martial.  8,  78,  5  Cynthia  U  vatem  fecit^  la^ive  Properti, 
14, 189  (with  the  heading  Manobiblos  Properti)  Cynthia  facundi  carmen  itn^tuUe 
Properti^  accepit  famam  nee  minus  ipsa  dedit,  luv.  6,  7.  Cf.  Prop.  3,  25,  3.  8,34, 
i)8.  AMarx,  de  Pix)p.  vita  ct  librorum  online  temporibusque,  Lps.  1884.  GUkbini, 
vita,  tempi,  elegie  di  Prop.  I,  Foligno  1884. 

2.  On  his  relation  to  Ovid,  who  repeatedly  mentions  Prop,  with  heai-ty  appre- 
ciation, see  trist.  4, 10,  45  sape  suos  solittis  recitare  Propertius  ignes,  iure  sodalicio 
qui  iiiihi  not  us  eraf.  On  the  numerous  points  of  resemblance  to  Propertius  in  Ovid 
see  AZinoerle,  Ovid  u.  s.  Vorgftnger  1  (Innsbr.  1869),  109.  JAWashietl,  similitud. 
Ovid.,  Vienna  1883, 160.  It  is  even  possible  that  Ovid  may  have  been  prompted  to 
write  his  Heroides  by  Prop.  5,  3  (cf.  §  248,  8)  and  his  Fasti  by  5,  2.  4.  9.  10  (see 
n.  4) ;  cf.  §  249,  6  ad  fin.  He  was  on  friendly  terms  e.g.  with  the  j'ounger  ( Volca- 
cius)  Tullus,  the  nephew  of  the  cos,  721/83  ;  see  1,  1,  9.  1,  6,  2.  1, 14,  20.  1,  22,  1. 
4, 22,  2.  Not  until  after  the  publication  of  the  first  book  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
introduced  to  Maecenas ;  in  it  we  find  no  allusion  to  relations  between  the  poet 
and  the  leading  men  and  circles.  Addressed  to  Maecenas  are  2, 1  (v.  17)  and  4,  9 ; 
in  the  latter  elegy  he  refuses  a  reciuest  to  write  on  greater  subjects,  but  at  the  end 
(if  indeed  this  part  belongs  to  the  poem  ;  see  Heimreich  I.l.  23)  he  promises  poems 
on  national  subjects  (probably  like  the  greater  number  in  book  5).  Propertius, 
like  Vergil  (§  224,  5),  lived  on  the  Eaquiline  (4,  28,  24),  perhaps  with  Maecenas ; 
but  such  familiarity  as  existed  between  Maecenas  and  Horace  was  rendered 
impossible  by  the  difierence  of  age.  We  find  phrases  in  praise  of  Augustus  such 
.as  arma  deus  Caesar  diles  nieditatur  ad  Indos  (4,  8, 1) ;  Caesar  dum  canitur^  quaeso^ 
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Jupjnter  ipne  races  (5,  6,  14) ;  vix  timeat  aalvo  Caesare  Soma  loreni  (4,  11,  66) ;, 
la^irwtas  vidimus  ire  deo  (5, 11,  60.  To  understand  this  cf.  3, 15, 40  node  una  quivis 
vel  dens  ease  potest,  4,  9,  45  haec  urant  scripta  pueUas  nieque  deum  clament  el  miht 
sacra  ferant ;  also  3,  34, 18.  46).  Warm  praise  of  Vergil  and  of  the  as  yet  un- 
published Aeneid  :  3,  34,  61.  Beminiscences  of  Verg.  Georgica  e.g.  Prop.  4, 18,  41 
=Verg.  georg.  1,  21.  Prop.  4.  24,  15=georg.  1,  303.  Cf.  EEeusch  1.1.  121.  140. 
MRoTHSTEiN,  Herm.  24,  1.  Horace  is  never  mentioned  by  him,  nor  is  Tibullus; 
but  we  often  meet  in  Propertius  with  reminiscences  of  Horace,  e.g.  3,  24,  17  hoc 
erai  in  primis^Hon.  s.  2,  6,  1;  Prop.  4,  2,  17  pyramidum  stnnptus  ad  sidera  ducti 
cf.  HoR.  c.  3,  30,  2 ;  4,  9, 17  est  quihus  eleae  concurrxt  italf^^^  qttadriyae  cf.  Hor.  c.  1, 
1,  3  ;  4,  23,  23  i  puer  et  citus  haec='KoB,  s.  1,  10,  100  ;  with  5.  6,  65  cf.  Hor.  cpod.  9, 
23 ;  with  ib.  79  (sero  confessinn  foedere  Parthum)  Hor.  c.  3,  8,  22 ;  with  1,  6,  11 
{horam  possum  durare)  Hor.  ep.  1,  1,  82 ;  with  4,  13,  60  (frangitur  ipsa  suis  Roma 
superJta  bonis)  Hor.  epod.  16,  2  etc.  Cf.  Mkierotto,  de  rebus  ad  auctores  quoed. 
class,  pertinent,  dubia  (Berl.  1785),  143.  EBeisch,  Wien.  Stud.  9, 120.  We  might 
rather  be  justified  in  concluding  from  Hoi'ace's  sUence  as  to  Propertius  that  the 
calm  mind  of  Horace  was  not  much  attracted  by  the  passionate  manner  of  the 
young  elegiac  poet.  Cf .  §  219, 17.  243, 1.  Possibly  Hor.  ej).  2,  2, 90  sqq.  is  intended 
to  satirise  Propertius  (JPPostoate,  Sel.  eleg.  of  Prop.  p.  xxxii). — Imitations  of 
Tibullus :  AZinoerle,  Ovid  u.  s.  Vorgftnger  1,  55.  98.  101.  103.  132  and  else- 
where. BKuTTNER  (see  n.  4  ad  fin.)  72.  AMarx  1.1.  41  and  above  §  245, 1.  Bemin- 
iscences of  Catullus :  HMaqnus,  JJ.  115,  418.    Quintilian^s  opinion  of  Prop. :  §  32^ 

1.  Ov.  a.  a.  3,  333  tsneri    .     .     .     Properti,  tr.  5, 1, 17  blandiqne  Propertius  oris  (cf. 

2,  465).    Mart.  8,  73,  1  lascive  Properti.  14,  1B9  facumli    .     .     .    Properti. 

3.  It  was  divided  into  books,  the  first  of  which  was  published  separately  by 
the  author  himself  (hence,  at  the  close  of  b.  1  c.  22,  the  poet  introduces  himself  to 
the  reader) :  2,  8.  4  turpis  de  te  iam  liber  alter  erit ;  3,  24,  1  cuin  sis  inm  noto  fabula 
libra  et  tua  sit  toto  Cynthia  lecta  foro.    The  title  Propertii  Cynthia^  monobiblos  in 
the  MSS.  is  therefore  just,  as  far  as  the  matter  itself  is  concerned,  see  n.  1  1.  4.. 
The  first  book  shows  remarkable  indifference  with  r»^8iKH.'t  to  the  concluding  jjenta- 
metfii-s  ill  tliree  or  more  syllables,  and  in  the  books  following  these  occur  more  and 
mon^  rarely;  Propertius  here  lias  regard  to  the  more  skilful  (Os'idian)  metrical 
construction.     The  second  book  contains  much  that  is  fragmentary. — Lachmann 
(ed.  of  1816  p.  XXI  and  in  the  ed.  of  1829)  has  divided  the  second  book  into  two. 
According  to  this  ari*angement  b.  1  of  the  inaniLscripts  =  b.  1  in  Lachmann  ;  b.  2,. 
1-9  MS.»b.  2  Lachm.;  b.  2,  10-^1  MS.  =  b.  8  Lachm. ;  b.  3  MS.  =  b.  4  Lachm.;  b.. 
4  MS.  =  b.  5  Lachm.    In  Laciimann's  etl.  of  182t) — from  wliich  we  quote — and  like- 
wise in  Haupt's  editions,  onlj-  the  numbei's  of  the  books  are  set  down  acconling  to 
Lachmann's  arrangement,  but  the  counting  of  the  iK>eiiis  and  of  the  lines  has  been 
retained  from  the  vulgate.    In  favour  of  the  division  of  b.  2  Lachmann  advances 
es]KK'ially  3,  13,  25,  whei*e  Propertius  says  in  picturing  to  himself  his  funeral :  sat 
mea    sit   magna ^  si    tres  sint  jjompa  Ubelii^  quos  ego  Perseplionae   maxima  dona 
feram  ;  a  passage  which  must,  therefore,  belong  to  the  third  Ixwk  although  in  the 
MiSS.  it  is  in  b.  2;  see  however  e.g.  EBeisch,  Wien.  Stud.  9,  94.    Lachmann  be- 
gins a  new  book  with  2  (3  Lachm.),  10 :  this  poem  is  evidently  intended  to  form, 
the  dcnlication  of  a  book  to  Augustus  (corresi)ondiiig  with  2,  1  to  Maecenas)  :  b.  2. 
in  Lachmann  is  indeed  comparatively  rather  short  (it  may  have  been  incompletely 
preserved,  see  also  ThBirt,  BhM.  32,  393,  AOtto,  JJ.  131,  411),  but  b.  2  of  the 
MSS.  is  on  the  other  hand  disproportionately  long.    It  is  more  important  that  the 
only  (J  notation  from  Propertius  with  a  reference  to  the  number  of  the  book  (iui 
NoMUh  1(>9,  32  iVo/>cr/ 1 M*  elegiarum  libra  JII  ^  iam  liquidum  nautin  aura  secundat 
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t^<»r'  =  3  [4  Lm.],  21,  14)  tells  against  Lachmann  and  for  the  enumeration  of  the 
MSS,,  although  it  is  ver^'  easy  to  write  ////  instead  of  ///.  ThBikt,  antikes 
Buchw.  413 ;  BhM.  38,  19?)  a  remodelling  of  Lachmann's  theory :  first  collection 
C>Tithia,  monobiblos,  publishetl  and  consisting  independently ;  a  second  later  col- 
lection of  4  books:  b.  1  (—MS.  b.  2,  1-9  incomplete;  see  above),  b.  2  (  =  MS.  2, 
10-34),  b.  3  and  4  as  transmitted  in  the  MSS.  Cf.  also  Hkiitziikro  in  his  ed.  1, 
p.  213.  ChrHeimreicu,  quaestt.  Prop.  22  (and  compare  Hkydknkeicu,  quaestt. 
Prop.  22).  LCtjohann,  qu.  Prop.  77.  CBraxdt  (n.  7)  cap.  3.  Barrens  pref.  to  his 
ed.  p.  XL.  FPlessis,  6tudes  97.  JPrusziksky,  de  Prop,  carmm.  in  libros  dis- 
tribuendis,  Pesth  1886.  EBbisch,  Wien.  St.  9,  95. — The  date  of  composition  of  the 
several  poems  cannot  usually  be  exactly  determined,  and  the  date  of  publication 
of  the  books  is  also  uncertain:  b.  1  perhaps  in  the  middle  of  726/28;  b.  2+3  (in 
this  3,  31  was  written  immediately  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple  to  Apollo  on 
the  Palatine  9th  Oct.  726/28,  and  in  the  closing  poem  3,  34  Cornelius  Gallus  (§  232, 
1)  t  727/27  is  mentioned  as  modo  martuuH)  about  728/26-729/25 ;  b.  4  (in  this  4,  18 
on  the  death  of  Marcellus  (n.  4),  f  731/23)  about  732/22-733/21 ;  b.  5  (in  this  5,  11 
on  Cornelia,  f  738/ 16)  about  788/16-739/15.  See  besides  BEsciiENiiuRa  in  the  liber 
misc.  soc.  Bonn.  (1864)  83.  Baureks  1.1.  xlv,  and  the  treatises  by  AMarx  (n.  1.  ad 
fin.),  BSchark  (n.  7),  KKirchkeh  (n.  4),  FPlehsis,  6tud.  195,  EBeiscii,  Wien.  Stud. 
-0,  IfKJ  and  many  others. 

4.  Among  the  Alexandrine  })oets  Pix)i)ertius  mentions  as  his  models  especially 
Kallimachos  and  Philetas  (4, 1,  1.  4,  3,  52.  5,  1,  64.  5,  6,  3).  He  rendered  £liem 
admiring  homage  and  imitated  them  zealously,  both  as  regards  the  legendary 
materials  they  employed  and  individual  2X)etical  images  and  phrases,  although  it 
is  very  difficult  to  give  proof  of  this  owing  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the 
Alexandrine  literature,  and  e.g.  many  of  the  reminiscences  of  Kallimachos  are  only 
to  be  recognised  from  the  reflection  of  them  in  Paulus  Silentiarus  (ABeikkerschkid, 
JB.  1880  8,  271).  Cf.  in  general  Hertzbero  1,  p.  186.  AOtto,  de  fabulis  Proj*.  I, 
Bresl.  1880, 11,  Groes-Glogau  1886.  FMallet,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Gott.  1882.  In  point 
of  natural  character,  these  scholar-poets  were  really  the  antipodes  of  Propertius 
with  his  rich  imagination,  and  indeed  the  flames  of  his  passion  often  rise  above  his 
mythological  manner :  but  that  which  after  all  attracted  him  towards  them  wa^i 
their  mastery  over  form,  and  this  very  adherence  is  proof  sufficient  that  in  spite  of 
his  sensuous  fervour  Propertius  maintained  his  intellectual  self-conmiand.  He 
Ti-us  almost  too  apt  a  pupil  of  his  models  ;  when  he  has  moved,  elevated  and  car- 
ried away  his  readers,  it  suddenly  occurs  to  him  to  return  to  the  Alexandrine 
manner :  mythological  names,  stories  and  allusions  are  rattled  off  in  strange  med- 
ley, and  the  reader's  interest  cools.  Propertius'  poetical  gifts  less  than  any  had 
need  of  external  props ;  but  his  impetuous  nature  imposed  on  itself  this  scholastic 
ballast,  so  as  not  to  be  driven  without  goal  or  helm  on  the  sea  of  passion.  It  was 
Propertius  who  inspired  the  Boman  elegies  of  Goethe,  who  says  later  on  in  Biemer, 
Mittheil.  2,  646  *  Propertius'  elegies  .  .  .  the  greater  part  of  which  I  have  re- 
read, have  strongly  stirred  my  nature,  as  works  of  this  kind  usually  do,  and  given 
me  a  desire  to  produce  something  of  the  same  kind,  etc.'  His  books,  the  inexhaust- 
ible life  of  the  huge  metropolis,  and  his  own  exuberant  fancy  sui)plied  our  poet, 
however  monotonous  a  life  he  might  chance  to  lead,  with  the  abundance  of  ideas 
which  distinguishes  him  from  Tibullus,  but  they  also  destroyed  the  even  balance 
of  his  powers,  the  harmony  of  his  colouring,  and  the  clear  steadiness  of  his 
thoughts. 

The  poems  on  Italian  or  Boman  subjects  are  to  be  found  in  the  last  book : 
Propertius'  intention  is  to  celebrate  Borne  in  a  work  to  which  5, 1  forms  the  intro- 
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tluction:  we  there  find  v.  G7  Rmtia^fave^  tibi  suryit  opus:  date  Candida^  cives,  otuitia 
et  inceptis  dextera  cantel  avis :  sacra  diesqtie  canam  el  coynomitia  prisea  Iccorum  :  has 
ineus  ad  nietas  sudet  oportet  ajnits.  Cf.  besides  4,  8,  8  sqq.  4,  9,  49  sqq.  Hence  these 
must  have  been  afrta  in  imitation  of  Kallimachos  adapted  to  Italy.  Propertius 
probably  undertook  the  work  at  the  solicitation  of  Maecenas :  4,  9,  49  and  paneg. 
in  PLsonem  287  Maecenas  alia  Tonantis  entit  et  populis  ostendU  noniina  Graisj 
'carmina  Ronwnis  etlani  reHonantia  chordis^  on  which  see  BCcheler,  KhM.  36,  836 
und  EBeisch  1.1.  13<)  (cf.  §  244,  2).  Propertius,  however,  did  not  complete  the 
work.  We  have  fragments  of  it  in  5,  2  (Vertumnu«).  4  (Tarpeia).  9  (Hercules 
and  Cacus).  10  (luppiter  Feretrius).  Varro,  no  doubt,  principally  supplied  the 
subject-matter  for  these  poems.  MTOrk,  de  Prop,  carminum  quae  pertinent  ad 
antiquitatem  Bom.  auctoribus,  Halle  1885. — With  these  poems  are  connected  to 
some  extent  those  on  the  most  recent  and  contemporary  events ;  B,  6  (on  the  battle 
of  Actium).  11  (on  the  death  of  Cornelia,  f  738/16) :  the  last-named  poem,  *  the 
queen  of  elegies,'  as  it  has  been  called,  of  most  touching  and  thrilling  beauty,  was 
perhaps  designeil  to  ornament  the  grave  of  the  deceased  (cf.  v.  86  in  lapide  Imc  uni 
nupta  fuisse  legar.  Cf.  EHObner,  commentatt.  Mommsen.,  Berl.  1877,  98 ;  Herm. 
18,  428.  Separate  editions  by  Hofmax-Peerlkamp,  Amsterd.  1865  (cf.  LMCller, 
J  J.  91,  777).  Further  4,  4  (on  Augustus'  armaments  against  the  Parthians 
782/22?).  4, 18  (on  the  death  of  the  young  Marcellus,  f  Sept.  781/28;  BOchelkr, 
BhM.  89,  621,  cf.  Vero.  A.  6,  865  sqq.).  The  last  book  is  proved  by  its  increased 
severity  of  metrical  treatment  to  be  the  latest  composition  of  the  writer  (KKirch- 
NER  1.1.  caj).  4),  but  it  was  probably  not  published  by  the  poet  himself.  Cf. 
JRMerkel  on  Ovid's  Fasti  p.  ccxlviii.  LMOller  ed.  p.  xiii.  xlvii.  See  aL^o 
§  882,  4.  The  Propertian  origin  of  b.  5  is  contested  with  insufficient  reason  by 
iDCARUTTi  (Prop.  Cynthia,  cum  libro  IV  qui  Propertii  nomine  fertur,  HagaeCom. 
1869,  p.  xxxiv).  Cf.  the  same  writer,  Mem.  dell.  Acad,  di  Torino  2,  26  (1868),  23. 
A  vindication  of  the  tradition  by  BVoigt,  de  quarto  (V)  Prop,  libro,  Helsingf. 
1872  and  KKirchner,  de  Prop.  1.  V,  Bost.  1882;  Festgabe  f.  WCrecelius,  Elberf. 
1881,  62.  BScHARF  (n.  7)  62.  Cf.  also  Reihc  u  1.1.  123.— Cn  the  rhetorical  element 
in  P.'s  method  see  the  references  in  HKKTZBKBd's  prolegg.  p.  105.  On  the  refined 
construction  of  his  elegies  Hertzberg  ib.  p.  8t)-l()3 ;  and,  with  much  exaggei-ation, 
KMOllexhokk  (allg.  Monatsschrift  18.54,  186  ;  see  now  the  same  author  Herm.  13, 
423)  and  CPbien  (Symmetrie  u.  Besponsion  d.  rOm.  Elegie,  Ltib.  1867,  36). 
ODrenckhaiix,  stroph.  Composition  in  b.  3  d.  Prop.,  ZfGW.  22,  177.  257;  in  b.  4, 
Stendal  1868. — On  the  succession  and  ari-angemeut  of  the  poems  (variatio,  etc.)  cif. 
KPScuuLZE,  J  J.  131,  8(i7.  AOtto,  Herm.  20,  552.  On  the  metre  of  Prop.  cf. 
EscHENBURd,  observ.  p.  1,  CukLutjoiiaxx,  comni.  propert.  (Hi,  TiiBirt,  hist,  hexam. 
lat.  (1876)  2()  and  LMuller's  etl.  p.  xlvii,  Poshmte  (n.  6)  p.  cxxvi.  Cf.  also  §  32 
4  and  5.— On  the  diction  cf.  besides  Hebtzbero,  Postgate  (n.  6)  p.  lxxxix  and 
others,  BKuttxer,  de  Prop,  elocutione  quaestt.,  Halle  1878.  PHeymaxn,  in  Prop, 
quaestt.  gramm.  et  orthogr.,  Halle  1883.  Fraiixert,  zum  Sprachgebr.  des  P.  (on 
Supina,  Gerundia,  Participia),  Halle  1874.  AHorle  de  casuum  usu  Prop.,  Halle 
1887.  NMBuTLER,  the  postpositive  et  in  Prop.,  Americ.  joum.  of  philol.  12,  349. 
AWac.xkr,  de  syntaxi  Proi)ertiana,  Passau  1H8H.  WAEdwards,  d.  syntakt. 
Oriicismen  bei  Pr.,  (Geneva  1889.  WSciixeii>kr,  de  Prop,  sermonis  iiovaton>  et 
amplificatore,  Strassb.  1888.  ASrAXDAU,  de  sei-m.  Prop.  I,  Ljjs.  1888.  HSpindlek, 
^yntaxeos  Trap.  capp.  II  (de  v€Tbi  t«;*nipp.  et  nK>dis),  Marb.  1888. 

5.  Propertius'  works  are  very  rarely  cited  by  later  authors  and  were  un- 
known during  the  Middle  Ages,  hence  we  do  not  find  him  quoted  in  anthologies 
etc.  (see  Bahuexs'  ed.  p.  197).     There  are  extant  at  the  present  time  only  late  and 
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for  the  most  pait  very  corrupt  MSS.,  derived  from  one  and  the  same  original, 
which  has  disappeared.  A  MS.  of  Propertius  belonging  to  Petrarch  is  the  first 
mentioned.  It  is  about  this  MS.  or  a  transcription  of  it  that  Coluccio  Salutato  is 
concerned  (§  187,  5)  in  a  letter  of  a.  1374  (see  MHaupt's  op.  1,  277).  Ck)mparativoly 
the  most  correct  version  is  the  cod.  Neapolitanus,  now  in  Wolfenbtittel  Gud.  224,  s. 
XII/XIII?;  facsimile  of  6  pages  of  the  Neapol.  in  FPlessis,  (Etudes  sur  Prop.,  Par. 
1884.  On  the  history  of  the  Neapolitanus  see  PdkNolhac,  bibl.  de  FOlrsini,  Par. 
1887,  238.  The  MSS.  (Laur.  36,  49  s.  XV,  Leidensis  Voss.  38  s.  XIV,  Ottoboniano- 
Vaticanus  1514  s.  XV,  Daventriensis  1792  s.  XV)  preferred  by  Baiirens  (in  his  ed.) 
•<lo  not  merit  this  preference  above  the  Neapol.,  and  only  the  two  latter  should  be 
ranked  with  but  after  it.  FLeo,  RhM.  So,  441.  AKiesslino,  DLZ.  1880,  231. 
APalmer,  Hermath.  7  (1881),  40.  KHossbero.  J  J.  127,  65.  KSolbisky,  de  codd. 
Prop.,  .Jena  1882  ( =diss.  lenens.  2, 139).  CWebkk,  de  auctoritate  codd.  Prop.,  Hagen 
1887.  The  Groninganus  s.  XV,  which  was  formerly  much  valued,  also  abounds  in 
interpolations;  see  HKiel,  obss.  11.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  58.  CiirHeimreich,  quaestt. 
Prop.  (Bomi.  1863)  p.  2.  WGrumme,  de  codd.  Prop.  Groning.  et  Neapol.,  Aurich 
1869.  Chr  LCtjohaxn,  comment,  propert.  p.  8.  EHeydexrkich,  quaest.  Prop.  37. 
On  the  Propertian  MSS.  generally  see  Hertzberc^s  ed.  1,  p.  231,  LMCller^s  ed.  p. 
IV  together  with  RhM.  27, 162.  EBahrens^  ed.  p.  iv.  FPlessis,  ^tud.  s.  Prop.  p. 
1.  On  the  re-discovered  Cuiacianus  of  Scaliger :  §  214, 11  (collated  with  Propertius 
in  Palmer's  ed.  [n.  6]  p.  139). — On  a  cod.  Corsin.  s.  XV  see  HSciienkl,  Wien.  Stud. 
:3, 160. 

6.  Editions  (see  Hertzbero  1,  p.  248,  Plessis  1.1.  p.  47)  e.g.  JScalioer,  Par. 
.1577  (and  else%vhere).  JPasseratius,  Par.  1608  (with  a  full  ind.  verb,  and  a 
^commentary).    JBroukhusius,  Amsterd.  1727.    JAVulpi,  Padua  1755  II.    PBur- 

MANNUB  (and  LvSanten),  Utr.  1870. — CLachmaxx,  Lps.  1816  with  a  commentary; 
ed.  of  the  text  Berl.  1829.  FJacob,  Lps.  1827.  WAHertzbero,  Halle  1843-45  III 
(cf.  HKeil,  ZfAW.  1845,  519).  Kecens.  EBahrexr,  Lps.  1880,  rec.  APalmer,  Lond. 
1881.  FAPalev,  Loud.2  1872  (also  b.  5  with  vei-se  transl.,  Lond.  1866.)  JPPosr- 
.<iate.  Select  elegies,  ed.  with  introd.,  notes  etc.,  Lond.  1881. — Texts  by  HKeil, 
Lps.  1850.    MHaupt  (§  214,  11).    LMCller  (§  214,  11). 

7.  The  obstacles  which  the  poet  offers  to  rapid  comprehension,  the  uneven 
method  of  his  composition,  which  develops  the  ideas  now  by  anticipation,  now  by 

.retrospect,  here  passing  over  the  connecting  details,  there  throwing  them  in  as 
.Afterthoughts — all  this  has  caused  Propertius  to  be  loaded  with  useless  conjectures, 
and  it  has  been  attempted  to  mend  the  text  by  numerous  arbitrary  transpositions. 
Recent  contributions  to  criticism  and  explanation :  HKeil,  observatt.  crit.  in 
Prop.,  Bonn  1843.  FJacob,  Phil.  2,  446.  3,  552.  BUnoer,  anall.  Philetaea  et 
Propertiana,  Neubrandenb.  1850 ;  anall.  Propert.  etc.,  Halle  1851 ;  Phil.  19,  319 ; 
emendd.  Prop.,  Friedland  1868.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  52.  101.  3,205.  513 :  in  Belger's 
Biogr.  of  Haupt  (Berl.  1879)  249  and  elsewhere.  WFisciikr,  de  locis  quibusd. 
Prop.,  Bonn  1868.  ChrHeimreich,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Bonn  1863;  novae  quaestt. 
Prop,  in  the  symb.  philol.  Bonn.  ()69.  HAKoch,  symb.  phil.  Bonn.  321.  BEbchen- 
JHJRO  in  the  liber  miscellaneus  (Bonn  1864),  83 ;  obss.  crit.  in  Prop.,  Bonn  1865. 
•  ChrLCtjohann,  commentatt.  Prop.,  Kiel  1869  (esp.  on  b.  5).  BEllis  in  the  pro- 
fessorial dissertations  of  Univeraity  College,  London  1871-72.  1872-78 ;  joum.  of 
phil.  15,  12.  AKiESSLiNO,  coniectan.  Prop.,  Greifsw.  1875.  EHeydenreich  in 
•commentatt.  phil.  sem.  Lips.  (1874)  p.  8  on  3,  34  (see  Teuffel,  Jen.  LZ.  1875,  453) ; 
quaestt.  Prop.,  Lps.  1875;  tJbersichten  tiber  die  neuere  Prop.-Lit.,  JB.  1886  2,  189. 
1887  2,  88.  KWeber,  quaestt.  Prop,  (on  interpolation),  HaUe  1876.  EBAhre.x8, 
misc.  crit.  (Groning.  1879)  70.     CBossbero,  lucubratt.  Prop.,  Stade  1877 ;  JJ.  127, 
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64.  CESakdsthOm,  emendatt.  in  Prop.,  LucaD.,  Valer.  Fl.,  Ups.  1878.  HKkauth, 
quaestt.  Prop,,  Halle  1878.  CPeiper,  quaestt.  Prop.,  Creuzburg  1879.  HAJMukro^ 
joum.  of  phil.  6,  28.  JPPostgate,  ibid.  9,  62.  JJGornklisskn,  Mnemos.  NS.  7,  98. 
INMadvio,  adv.  crit.  2,  62.  APalmer  in  Hermathena  b.  1  sq.,  Dublin  1873  sq.. 
11,  318.  EDiETRicH,  quaestt.  Tib.  et  Prop,  (transpositions  in  2,  6.  2,  8.  2,  11). 
Marb.  1873.  LKuahner,  Phil.  27,  58  (on  5,  1).  FLeo,  RhM.  35,  431.  CBrandt, 
quaestt.  Prop.,  Berl.  1880.  LPolster,  qu.  P.,  Ostrowo  1881.  BScharf,  qu.  P., 
GOtt.  1881.  JWeidqen,  qu.  P.,  Gobi.  1881-82  II.  JVaulen,  Beitrr.  z.  Berichtigg. 
des  P.,  Berl.  SBer.  1881,  335.  1882,  263,  (on  1,  8.  2,  1);  die  Patus-Elegie  d.  P.  (4. 
7),  ib.  1883,  69 ;  Berl.  ind.  schol.  1886/87.  AOtto,  die  Versumstellungen  bei  Prop. 
I,  Glogau  1884  ;  die  Versumstellungen  b.  Proj).  4,  1^,  in  the  commentatt.  in  hon. 
Reifferscheidii,  Bresl.  1884,  11 ;  BerlphWschr.  5,  481 ;  d.  Reihenfolge  d.  Gedd.  d. 
Prop.,  Herm.  20,  552;  neue  Beitr.  z.  Erkl.  d.  Prop.,  Herm.  23.  21.  ThKorsch,  de 
interpolatt.  Prop.,  Nord.  Tidskr.  f.  ill.  5,  257.  FAPaley,  joum.  of  phil.  16,  183. 
WEHousmank,  ibid.  16,  1.  Eibbeck,  RhM.  10,  481.  OTappe,  anall.  ad  Prop.  1.  I, 
in  the  Festschr.  d.  KOnigst.  Realsch.,  Berl.  1882,  75.  GKOhleweik,  in  the  Festpr. 
an  HHeerwagen,  Erl.  1882,  p.  1.  ThBirt  (b.  I),  RliM.  38, 196.  FPlessis,  6tudes 
critiques  sur  Prop,  et  ses  ^l^gies.  Par.  1886 ;  Propertiana.  extr.  du  bull,  de  la  fac. 
de  Poitiers,  Par.  1886.  HFleischmann,  Wien.  St.  10,  150.  AKiesslino,  commen- 
tariolum  Propert.  (on  5, 11),  Greifsw.  1889. 

8.  On  Pi'opertius  see  e.g.  Gruppe,  rOm.  £leg.  1,  274.  FJacob,  Properz,  Ltib. 
1847.  WTeuffel,  PRE.  6,  99.  MHaupt,  op.  3,  205.  ThFKylakder,  Prop.,  en 
lit.-historisk  Studie  I,  Upsala  1877.  Postoate  (n.  G)  in  his  introduction.  Plessih, 
6tud.  281.    BCcHELER,  Properz,  in  the  deutsche  Revue  8  (1883),  187. 

9.  Translations  by  CLvKnehel  (Lpz.  1798;  new  ed.  Lpz.  1882  Reclam), 
FCvStrombeck  (Brunswick  1822),  JHVoss  (Brunswick  1830),  WHertzberu 
(Stuttg.  1838;  ausgewahlte  Elegien,  Class,  d.  Alt.  1855,  p.  137),  FJacob  (Stuttg.* 
1868).    In  English  (verse)  6,  JCranstoun,  Lond.  1875. 

247.  P.  Ovid  ins  Naso,  of  an  equestrian  family  at  Sulmo  (a. 
711/43  B.C. — 770/17  or  771/18  a.d.),  received  an  extensive  rhetori- 
cal training,  but  at  an  early  age  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
poetry,  for  which  he  possessed  an  uncommon  formal  talent.  Yet 
he  remained  rhetorical  even  in  poetry,  dallying  with  thought 
and  subject-matter,  rejoicing  in  brilliant  figures  and  witty  turns, 
without  any  seriousness,  higher  aims  or  firmness,  indifferent  to 
the  claims  and  problems  of  life,  but  ingenious,  piquant  and  origi- 
nal, showing  unsurpassed  mastery  in  all  points  of  form,  and  in- 
imitable lightness,  adroitness  and  grace.  In  his  first  period  he 
treated  almost  exclusively  of  sensual  love,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Alexandrine  elegiac  poets,  though  he  always  imparted  to  mytho- 
logy? ^l^gy  ^^^  didactic  poems  a  dash  of  irony  by  his  frivolous 
selection  of  subjects.  In  his  second  period  he  wrote  on  subjects, 
of  Greek  mythology  and  Italian  legends,  in  nearly  the  same 
manner,  but  with  greater  care  and  earnestness.  The  works  ot 
his  third  period  were  composed   at  Tomi,  and    contain   endless. 
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"Complaints  about  his  exile  alternating  with  humble  prayers  for 
pardon. 

1.  Ovid's  description  of  himself :  tr.  4, 13.  His  name  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  MSS. ;  he  often  calls  himself  Naso,  e.g.  am.  1,  11,  27.  2,  1,  2.  He  was  bom 
-20  March  (trist.  4,  10,  13.  cf.  fast.  3,  813)  711/43  (trist.  4, 10,  6  cf.  Hikbon.  on  Eus. 
chron.  a.  Abr.  11»75)  at  Sulmo  (am.  3,  15,  11.  Pont.  4,  14,  49  and  elsewhere)  in 
Paelignis  (am.  2,  1,  1.  2,  16.  37.  3, 15,  3.  8  and  elsewhere),  being  the  second  son 
of  a  well-to-do  (trist.  2,  113)  father.  His  brother  died  as  early  as  730/24  at  the 
age  of  20  (ib.  4,  10,  31).  He  studied  rhetoric:  see  Sex.  controv.  2,  10,  SJianc  con- 
trovernam  memlni  ah  Ovidio  ytmone  ded^imari  apiid  rhetorem  Arellium  Fusvum^ 
cuius  auditor  fuif ;  tiaiu  Latronin  culmircUor  erat,  cum  diversum  sequerelur  dicendi 
yenui.  hcdjebat  ille  i^mjMuut  et  dcrens  et  anuibile  ingenimn.  orcUio  eius  tain  turn  nihil 
4iliud  poterat  videri  quam  aolutuni  carmen,  adeo  aufem  sftudiotie  Latronem  audiit  ut 
multatt  illiun  sententias  in  ceraus  mos  Iranstiderit  .  .  .  (9)  tunc  autem  rum 
ntuderet  habebatur  bonun  declamator.  .  .  .  (12)  declamabat  autem  Nano  raro  con- 
iroversioH^  et  nan  nisi  efhicas ;  lil)enfius  dicebat.  snasorias.  molesta  illi  erat  omnia 
argumentation  verbis  minime  licenfer  usus  e*/,  nisi  in  carminibus,  in  quibus  non 
ignoravit  vitia  »««,  sed  amavif.  .  .  .  adparet  summi  ingenii  viro  wom  iudicimn 
<lefuisse  €ul  compescendam  licentiam  carminum  suorum^  ycd  animum.  aiebat  interim 
decenliorem  fariem  esse  in  qua  aliquis  naevos  fuisset. — Ov.  tr.  1,  7,  1.  8  mentions 
portraits  of  himself  (bust**  and  gems). 

2.  The  official  career  of  Ovid  :  (twice)  XXvir,  i.e.  triumvir  capitalis  (trist.  4, 
10,  33)  and  decemvir  (stlitibus  iudic,  fast.  4,  883),  a  member  of  the  court  of  the 
centumvirs  (trist.  2,  93.  Pont.  3,  5,  23) ;  judge  (trist.  2,  95).  There  are,  however, 
but  very  slight  traces  in  his  writings  of  special  knowledge  of  the  ius  civile.  A 
fiirther  continuation  of  this  career  was  prevented  by  Ovid's  laziness  and  preference 
for  poetry  (trist.  4,  10,  35).  He  undertook  a  journey  to  Athens,  Asia,  and  Sicily 
(trist.  1,  2,  77.  Pont.  2.  10,  21).  He  was  twice  married  at  an  early  age  and  soon 
<livorced  (trist.  4, 10,  69) ;  his  thiixl  wife,  Fabia  (cf.  HPetek  on  Ov.  fast.  6,  802), 
remained  faithful  to  him  in  exile.  Ovid  had  a  legitimate  daughter  who  was  twice 
married,  trist.  4,  10,75;  cf.  1,3,  19.  Sen.  dial.  2,  17  Fidum  Cornelium^  Nasonis 
Ovuii  generum.  This  daughter  cannot  be  the  Perilla  alluded  to  in  trist.  3,  7, 
whose  poetical  taste  was  encouraged  by  Ovid.  VLoers,  de  Ovidii  filia,  BhM.  1 
(1833),  125.  ZK^K(XXap^Toi;\os,  if  Bvydrrip  toD  'Oj8i3/ou  in  the'Arriirdy  iiftepoXoytoif 
1879,  14.  SGOwKN  on  trist.  p.  xvii,  xxix.  Friends  and  intimates:  Propertius 
(trist.  4,  10,  45),  Gallio  (Pont.  41,  1.  Sen.  suas.  8,  7.  p.  27  K.),  Hyginus  (Suet.  gr. 
20),  the  poets  Ponticus,  Bassus,  Macer,  Sabinus,  Tuticanus  (see  §  252,  1  sqq.),  0)tta 
(§  267, 6),  Graecinus  (am.  2,  10.  Pont.  1,  6),  Atticus  (am.  1,  9,  2.  Pont.  2,  4)  and 
others;  MKoch,  prosographiae  Ovidianae  elementa,  Bresl.  1865.  OHennig,  do 
Ovidii  sodalibus  (—the  contemporary  poets  mentioned  in  Ovid),  Berl.  1883  and 
further  references  §  250,  1. 

3.  His  exile.  Decern  lustris  peractia  (trist.  4,  8, 83  cf.  4, 10,  95.  Ibis  1)  Tomitas 
quaerere  me  laesi  principis  ira  iubet  (tr.  4,  10,  97).  In  Elba  he  received  the  first 
news  of  his  prosecution  (Pont.  2, 8,  88).  He  was  relegatus,  non  exsul  (tr.  2, 187),  and 
henoe  retained  his  fortune  (Ibis  24).  The  description  of  his  departure  from  Bomo 
tr.  1,  8.  It  took  place  towards  the  end  of  761/8  a.d.  In  December  Ovid  was  on 
the  Adriatic  (trist.  1, 11,  8)  and  it  was  probably  only  in  the  spring  of  762/9  that, 
after  a  long  and  tedious  voyage  (tr.  1, 10),  he  arrived  at  Tomi :  he  passed  there  as 
aexta  bruma  the  winter  of  767/14  (Pont.  4,  18,  40).  HBrandes,  J  J.  115,  353, 
CScHRADER,  ib.  846,  EMeyer,  ZfGW.  82,  451.    GGraber,  quaestt.  Ovid.  1,  Elbc^rf. 
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1881,  III.    ThMatthias,  JJ.  121),  201.     GNick,  Pliil.  Anz.  12,  104  and  other  refer- 
ences §  250,  1.      The  cause  consisted  in  duo  crimina^  carmen  et  error  (tr.  2,  207). 
The  first  of  these,  his  immoral  and  dangerous  ars  amandi,  is  often  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  who  attempts  to  justify  himself  (esp.  in  b.  2  of  the  tristia,  specially  addressed 
to  Augustus,  ib.  3, 1,  7.    Pont.  2,  9,  69.    2, 10,  15.    3,  3,  69.    4,  13,  41.    Ibis  6  and 
elsewhere),  and  hence  Apoll.  Sii>on.  c.  23,  157,  Vict.  epit.  1,  27  mention  his  tre^ 
libellos  amcUoriae  arth  as  the  sole  cause  of  his  exile  (Ovid.  Pont.  4,  18,  42  says- 
}vrima  cama).    It  is  indeed  quite  credible  that  Augustus  should  have  been  highly 
displeased  with  a  work  so  greatly  opposed  to  his  attempts  to  promote  marriage 
and  a  moral  life  (tr.  2,  7  carmina  feceinttU  ut  me  moresque  volaret  iam  detiium  viva 
Caesar  ab  arte  mea^i.    2,  212  aryuor  ohsceni  doctor  adulterii).    But  ten  years  had 
}>assed  since  the  first  api)eai*ance  of'  it,  and  the  immediate  cause  must  have  con- 
sisted in  quite  a  different  error.    Concerning  this  (his  error,  not  acelus  tr.  1,  8,  37, 
3,  1,  52.    4,  10,  90.    Pont.  3,  3,  75 ;  cf.  1,  6,  25.    2,  9,  75)  Ovid  always  speaks  in 
mysterious  expression?.    Even  the  reason  g^ven  for  his  silence,  his  unwillingness 
tt>  renew  Augustus'  pain  (trist.  2,  209  cf.  3,  0,  27),  shows  that  the  latter  must  have 
felt  offended  in  his  i>er9onal  interests  (cf.  tr.  2,  133  tristifjus  inveciun  verbis    .    .    , 
«//«?  es  cffenHos    ,    .    .    ipte  tuait).    And  as  Ovid  blames  his  eyes  as  the  guilty 
])art  (tr.  2,  103  rur  allquid  vidij  cur  noxia  luminafeci!  cur  imprudenti  cognita  culpa 
mihi  eat !  cf.  3,  5,  49  inscia  quod  crimen  viderunt  lumina  piedor,  peccatuvique  oculot 
est  habuisse  meum ;  ib.  3,  6,  27.    Pont.  3,  3,  74),  it  is  highly  probable  that  he 
witnessed  without  preventing  the  guilty  act  of  some  member  of  the  Imperial 
family,  perhaps  under  the  erroneous   impression   (jxirtem  nontri  criminis  error 
habetj  tr.  3,  5,  52)  that  Augustus  himself  knew  of  it  and  connived  at  it.    This  was. 
probably  the  younger  Julia's  (Augustus'  grand-daughter)  adulterous  connection 
with  D.  Silanus  (Tac-.  aim.  3,  24).    Julia  was  banished  in  the  same  year  as  Ovid 
(Tac.  aim.  4,  71) :  Silanus  was  disgraced  and  went  into  voluntary  exile  (Tac.  ann. 
3,  24) :  the  principal  blame  was  ijerhaps  laid  ujwn  Ovid,  against  whom  Augustus 
may  have  been  still  predisixwed  on  account  of  his  ars  amandi.    The  whole  of 
Ovid's  works  (not  only  the  ars,  cf.  v.  (io)  were  removed  from  the  three  jiublic 
libraries  (§  219,  21),  see  trist.  3,  1,  00  sci^.— TiiDvkr,  in  the  Classical  Mus.  1847,  p. 
22^).     GBoissiEK,  rev.  des  deux  mondes  09  (1867)  i>.  580.     CLRotu,  wiirtt.  Corresp.- 
Bl.  1854,  185.     AD>:viLLK,  sur  I'exil  d'Ovide,  Par.  1859.     EAtpkl,  quibus  de  causLs 
Ovid  relegatus  sit,  Li)s.  1872.    Mixicii,  atti  dell'  inst.  Veneto  di  scienze  6,  5,  10^ 
(1881).     GScHMMAXx,  Phil.  41,  171.     EKOuueu,  de  Ov.  ivlogationis  causis,  Petersb. 
1883.      JHrnnu,  d.  Ursaclien  d.  Verbannung  Ov.'s,  Rt'gensb.  1888.     ETiiomas,  rev. 
de  pbil.  13,  47. 

4.  The  manner  in  which  Ovid  bore  his  exile  can  only  be  compared  with  the 
mcM'kness  of  Schubart  when  broken  down  by  a  lengthy  imprisonment ;  his  com- 
plaints resemble  those  of  Cicero  in  his  exile;  his  crouching  to  Augustus  is  carrie<l 
U^  a  delire  d'adulation  (Boissikr).  In  losing  Rome,  he  had  lost  himself.  He  now 
confines  hims^'lf  to  the  re«|uest  that  at  least  some  other  place  of  exile  may  b«^ 
assigned  to  hiia  (e.g.  trist.  2,  577.  Ibis  18),  or  again  he  cries  to  be  jmrdonod  and 
n»called.  Augustus  was  already  softened  or  tired  out  by  the  continual  prayers  oi 
Ovid,  but  he  di^nl  (Pont.  4,  G,  25  sq.),  and  his  successor's  cold  heart  was  inaccessible 
to  siglis  and  flatteries  (Pont.  1.1.  17).  So  it  came  that  Ovid  died  at  Tomi  (on  the 
Black  Sea,  in  Moesia,  the  modern  Kustindje) :  Hieron.  on  Eus.  chron.  a.  Abr. 
2033^770/17  a.d.  (in  the  Amand.  as  early  as  a.  2032,  in  the  Bongars.  not  until  a. 
2034)  Ovidins  poeta  in  cxilio  diem  obi  it  et  iuxta  oiqndum  Tonios  sepelitur.  TuM  at- 
TiiiAs,  JJ.  129,  214  conjectures  from  fast.  1,  2*23  that  Ovid  must  have  died  during 
the  first  four  months  of  771 '18:  cf.  Meukki.  on  Ov.  fast.  p.  cclxvii. 
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5.  The  MS.  vitae  Ovidii  (esp.  Vindob.,  Vat.  and  Fames.)  are  of  no  value,  but 
Ovid*8  own  poems  are  excellent  sources  for  his  life,  especially  trist.  4,  10.  Among 
mtxiem  biographies  the  best  is  JMassok,  Ovidii  vita  ordine  chronologico  sic 
delineata  ut  poetae  fata  et  opera  veris  aseignentur  annis  etc.,  Amstelod.  1708.  A 
detailed  and  elaborate  account  is  given  by  EvLkutsch,  in  Ersch  and  G rubers 
Allg.  Enc.  3,  8  (1836),  39.— ENaokottk,  Ovide,  Dijon  1872.— No  authentic  jwrtraits 
of  Ovid  (cf.  n.  1  ad  fin.)  are  extant :  JJBerxoulli,  rOm.  Ikonogr.  1,  287. 

6.  On  the  character  of  Ovid ;  Sen.  controv.  2,  10  (above  note  1)  and  9,  28,  17 
OuUUhs  n&icU  quod  bene  ceanit  relinquere.  Skx.  nat.  qu.  3,  27,  IS  poetarum  ingniio- 
*iVv?mM#,  .  .  .  ifi>»  tatitttm  impetum  ingenii  et  mctteriae  ad  puerilex  ineptius 
reduxianet.  Quint.  10,  1,  88  lancivua  qitidem  in  herois  qrtoqiie  Ovidiun  et  vimium 
amator  ingenii  eui^  laudandua  tamen  inpartihuH,  Cf.  ib.  93  (Oviditis  ntroque — Tibullus 
and  Propertius — laacivior).  98  Ovidii  Medea  videtur  mihi  otttendere  quantum  Ule  tir 
praeatare  potuerity  si  ingenio  9uo  imperare  quam  indulgere  maJuxsaet.  Among  Ovid's 
own  expressions  the  following  are  most  significant :  trist.  4,  10,  26  quidqnid 
tentaham  direre  (in  prose)  veraua  erai ;  ib.  40  otia  iudirio  aemj^er  aviata  meo.  He 
fiM'ls  himself  to  be  the  child  of  his  time:  (a.  a.  3,  121  priaca  iuvent  alioa^  ego  mc 
nunc  denique  ncUum  gratulor ;  haer  aetaa  morihua  apta  meia  .  .  .  quia  vultua 
ttdeif,  nee  noatroe  manait  iu  annoa  ruatiritaa).  His  ideas  on  the  gods  are  very  free  : 
expedit  eaaedeoa^  et  ut  expedtt  eiae  putemua  .  .  .  inncrue  vivite^  nunien  ad^t  (a.  a. 
1,  637 ;  cf.  3,  654.  am.  3,  3,  23).  Kbuse,  de  Ov.  moribus  et  operibus,  Strals.  1^06. 
AJBeichart,  die  sittliche  Lebensanschauung  des  Ovid,  Potsd.  1867. 

7.  As  his  proper  domain  and  chief  jierformance  Ovid  himself  coiLsiders  (erotic) 
elegy  (am.  2, 18,  13.  8,  1.  3,  15,  13.  a.  a.  3,  343.  rem.  am.  389.  395.  trist.  4,  10, 
54.  Pont.  3,  3, 29),  in  the  peculiar  metre  of  which  he  also  treated  subjects  properly 
belonging  to  epic  (the  Fasti)  or  iambic  j)oetry  (Ibis).  Among  liis  predecessors 
he  thought  most  of  Tibullus  (cf.  am.  3,  9),  from  whom  he  frequently  borrowe<l 
subjects,  thoughts,  illustrations,  expressions  and  phrases  (AZinokrle  1,  especially 
54),  though  he  often  turns  them  to  frivolous  use  (cf.  a.  a.  2,  669  with  Tib.  1,  1), 

•  next  of  Propertius  (cf.  §  246,  2).  There  are  also  reminiscences  of  the  other 
literature  of  the  time  (Vergil,  Horace,  Lygdamus  etc.)  and  of  Lucretius,  as  indeed 
may  easily  be  supposed  of  a  iKX»t  gifted  with  such  a  prodigious  memory ;  he  is 
fond  of  dressing  up  citations  of  this  kind  mythologically  (fast.  3,  465  =  Catuli..  64, 
132;  met.  14,  812  and  fast.  2,  487  =  Enn.  anu.  1,  47  Vahl.).  Reminiscences  of  the 
epigrammatist  Philodemos  of  Gadara :  see  below  p.  497,  1.  5.  The  comparisons 
and  metaphors  so  frequent  iu  Ovid  are  also  almost  all  the  result  of  reading. 
JAWashiktl,  de  similitudinibus  imaginibusque  Ovidianis,  Vienna  1888.  Ho 
also  repeats  himself  very  frequently,  and  sometimes,  it  may  be  supposed,  quite  in- 
tentionally (e.g.  a.  a.  2,  77  =  met.  8,  217).  Cf.  Sen.  suas.  3,  7.  Cf.  AZikoerlk,  Ovid 
u.  s.  Verh&ltnis  zu  den  Vorgftngem  u.  gleichaseitigen  rOmischen  Dichtern  (I  Cat. 
Tib.  Prop.,  II  Enn.  Lucr.  Verg..  Ill  Hor.),  Innsbr.  1869-71  HI.  ALOneburo,  de 
Ovidio  8ui  imitatore,  KOnigsberg  1888.  All  this,  and  his  treatment  of  his 
materials,  show  that  Ovid^s  principal  strength  lies  in  his  formal  style.  His 
wonderful  gift  of  adaptation  and  his  sensibility  enable  him  to  deal  with  every 
kind  of  idea,  to  transform  it  with  ever-varying  modifications,  and  to  illuminate  it 
with  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  skilful  rhetoric.  After  the  fashion  of  an  improvisa- 
tore,  Ovid  delights  his  readers  with  a  display  which,  like  a  fine  show  of  fireworks, 
bums  out  and  leaves  no  lasting  impression.  Ovid  has  a  masterly  command  of  the 
mythological  jargon  of  his  time,  though  he  is  just  as  lax  in  regard  to  the  particu- 
lars as  he  is  in  all  matters  of  detail  (e.g.  am.  3,  6,  31.    12,  21.    rem.  am.  783). 
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8.  His  diction  is  simple,  clear  and  full  of  natural  grace ;  his  verse  is  smooth, 
fluent  and  elegant :  no  Boman  has  shown  greater  mastery  of  the  elegiac  metre 
than  Ovid ;  yet  his  verse,  as  applied  to  all  subjects  alike,  gives  a  certain  impression 
of  monotony. — GVBucht,  de  usu  infinitivi  ap.  Ov.,  Upsala  1875.  ETrillhaas,  d. 
Inf.  bei  Ov.,  Erlangen  1877.  StSobieski  (see  §  225,  7).  RvKittlitz,  Phil.  11,  283 
(part.  fut.  act.  in  Ov.).  PHau,  de  casuum  usu  Ovid.,  Mtinst.  1887.  LOwe, 
Lexikalisches  zu  Ov.,  Strehlen  1888.  See  further  under  the  various  poems. — 
MScHMiDT,  de  Ovidii  hexametris,  Cleves  1856.  LMOller,  de  re  metr.  91.  408. 
ThBirt,  hist,  hexam.  lat.  52.  JDbaheim,  Herm.  14,  258.  Cf.  above  §  19,  2.  82,  4 
and  5.  On  the  same  or  similar  verse-endings :  EGeiuel,  Hadersleben  1872. 
HStSedlmayer,  Wien.  Stud.  2,  298. 

9.  On  Ovid  and  his  wi'itings  see  EvLeutsch  in  Ersch.  and  Gruber''s  Enc. 
8,  8,  54.  Teuffel,  PRE.  5,  1028.  MHaupt  pref.  to  hb  ed.  of  the  met.  p.  iir. 
WABHertzberq  in  the  ausgew.  Qedd.  d.  rOm.  Elegiker  (Stuttg.  1855)  227. 
CAVALLiN,ad  libros  Ov.  prolegg.,  Lund  1859.  ABiese  pref.  to  his  ed.  1,  v.  MSappa, 
Ovidio  umorista,  Riv.  di  filol.  11,  347. 

248.  The  most  faithful  image  of  Ovid's  peculiar  character 
may  be  gained  from  his  erotic  poems,  with  which  he  commenced 
his  literary  career :  the  A  mo  res,  three  books  of  elegies,  lasci- 
vious scenes  connected  with  the  name  of  Corinna,  the  rhetorical 
Epistulae  (Heroides),  fictitious  love-letters  addressed  by  ladies 
of  the  heroic  age  to  their  lovers,  with  the  addition  of  some 
spurious  compositions  ;  then  also  the  Arsamatoria,  a  humorous 
didactic  poem  in  three  books,  wanton  in  tone  and  contents 
though  displaying  great  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  much 
psychological  refinement — and  it^j  companion,  the  Bemedia 
amoris,  also  the  poem  on  female  toilet  (libellus  demedicamine 
faciei).  In  the  same  period  Ovid  wrote  his  tragedy  of  Medea 
And  other  works  which  have  not  come  down  to  us. 

1.  Lines  from  the  A  mores  and  Ars  were  found  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii ;  see 
CIL.  4,  p.  260.  The  MSiS.  of  all  the  carmina  amatoria  of  Ovid  are  derived  from 
«,n  archetype,  where  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  following  order:  ars.  am., 
remedia,  amores,  epistultw?,  mtnlicamina  (seen.  7).  The  best  MSS.are  two  Parisini, 
•8242  P(utanus)  s.  XI  and  7311  R(egiua)  s.  X,  and  Sangallens.  864  s.  XI,  EtononsLs 
«.  XI  (see  Sedlmaykk,  proleg.  crit.  ad  Ov.  her.  p.  4)  etc.  See  further  under  the 
various  works. — Editions:  Ovidii  amatoria  c.  var.  lect.  ed.  CGWernsdorf, 
Helmstedt^  1802;  recogn.  (without  epist.  and  medic.)  LMClleb,  Berl.  1861.  Cf. 
LMCller,  zur  Kritik  iles  ersten  Teils  der  ovid.  Dichtungen,  KhM.  17,  522.  18, 
71.  20,256;  de  re  metr.  43.  Ovid's  erotic  works  ti*anslated  by  ABkuo,  Stuttg. 
1867. 

2.  Early  poems,  trLst.  4,  10,  57  carmina  cum  primum  populo  iuvetiilia  If'.gi^  harha 
reseda  mihi  bisve  senielve  fuit.  nioverat  inyeninm  iotani  cantata  per  urhem  nomine 
non  cero  dicta  Cor  in  na  mihi  (cf.  am.  2,  13.  a.  a.  3,  538.  Mart.  5, 10, 10.  8,  73,  10 
and  other  jjassages).  Ap.  Sidon.  carm.  23,  159  calls  her  (manifestly  by  an  error) 
4Jaesarea  paella.    Much  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  amores  was  no  doubt  fur- 
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nished  by  the  ix^et's  own  life  (cf.  am.  3,  1,  16.  22,  58.  3,  12) ;  but  the  whole  work 
is  nevertheless  a  creation  of  poetic  fancy  fed  on  well-known  themes,  situations  and 
literary  models,  not  a  |x>etic  idealisation  of  actual  facts,  such  as  Tibullus'  and  Pro- 
jiertius'  songs  on  Delia  and  Cj'nthia.  The  name  Corinna  is  only  chosen  as  a  col- 
lective title  for  the  eleocies  (cf.  besides  a.  2,  17.  29.  a.  a.  3,  538).  The  work  breathes 
the  refined  difts<.>lutoness  of  the  Koman  aristocracy.  The  obscenity  of  these  poems 
is  sometimes  quite  distressing  (e.g.  esp.  2,  13  sq.  3,  7).  But  they  also  contain  such 
beautiful  compositions  as  the  elegy  on  the  death  of  Tibullus  (3,  9).  Ovid  (accord- 
ing to  the  epigram  prefixed)  himself  brought  out  two  editions  of  his  Amores  :  the 
iirst  in  five  books  probably  published  in  his  early  youth  about  740/14  (e.g.  3,  9 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Tibullus  735/19),  the  second  (now  extant)  had  been 
revised,  what  was  immature  being  rejected.  The  Amores  appeared  (the  second 
edition  as  well)  before  the  a.  a.,  therefore  before  752/2 ;  see  am.  2,  18,  19.  a.  a. 
3,  343  deve  trxbus  (?)  lxbri»  titulus  qum  siynai  amorum  elige  quod  docili  niolliter  ore 
leges.  3,  638.  The  epilogue  (am.  3,  15,  18)  announces  an  important  work  (perhaps 
tragedies ;  cf.  n.  8). — Grdppe,  rttm.  El.  1,  374.  2,  205.  LMCller,  de  Ov.  amorum 
libris,  Phil.  11,  60.  192.  EBautenbero,  de  arte  compositionis  in  Ov.  am.,  Bresl. 
1868.  JHeuwks,  de  tempore  quo  Ov.  amores,  heroides,  ars  am.  ccnscripta  et  edita 
sint,  Mtlnster  1888.  His  use  of  the  epigrams  of  Philodemos  of  Gadara  (a  friend 
of  L.Calpumius  Piso  cos.  696/58  §  179,37):  GKatbkl,  Philod.  Gtul.  epigr.,  Greifsw. 
1885. — Translated  by  WHertzbekg  (Stuttg.  1854  ;'a  selection  in  the  rttm.  Elegiker, 
CI.  d.  Alt.  p.  225),  HLindemann  (Lpz.  1859),  ABeru  (sae  n.  1)  and  HOelschlaukk, 
Lpz.«  1881. 

3.  Ars.  am.  3,  345  (after  mentioning  the  Amores)  vel  iihi  conij)o»it<$  cantetur 
ep  is  tula  voce;  ignotum  hoc  aliis  ille  (Ovid)  uovavit  opus.  It  is  a  s[)ecial  kind  of 
the  poetic  epistle  first  introduced  by  Ovid  (§  25),  which  may  have  beun  suggeste*! 
by  Propertius'  letter  of  Arethusa  (5,  3)  to  Lycotas  (ERkihch,  Wien.  Stud.  9,  143) 
or  by  Greek  models  (KDilthev,  obes.  in  Ov.  her.  I,  Gott.  1884,  i).  The  jK>et  is  not 
very  careful  as  to  the  exact  character  of  time  and  situation,  but  even  here  the 
fluctuating  moods  are  finely  represented.  Prisc.  G1.  2,  544,  4  Ovidius  in  heroidibus. 
In  the  MSS.  they  are  generally  entitled  ejnutulae.  The  letters  of  a)  Peneloi>e,  b) 
Phyllis,  c)  Oenone,  d)  Canace,  e)  Hypsii^yle,  f)  Ariadne,  g)  Phaedra,  h)  Dido,  and 
i)  Sappho  are  mentioned  as  finished  or  planned  by  Ovid  am.  2,  18,  21-26,  als:)  an- 
swers by  their  respective  lovers  to  a.  g.  h.  b.  e.  i.  com  post  d  by  his  friend  Sabinus 
ib.  27-88  (§  252,  4). — The  present  collection  consists  of  the  following  letttirs  (those 
which  are  also  mentioned  in  the  amor.  1.1.  are  spaced):  by  1)  Penelope,  2) 
Phyllis,  8)  Briseis,  4)  Phaedra,  5)  Oenone,  6)  Hypsipyle,  7)  Dido,  8) 
Hermione,  9)  Deianira,  10)  Ariadne,  11)  Canace,  12)  Medea,  13)  Laodamia,  14) 
Hypermnestra,  15)  Sappho,  16)  Paris,  17)  Helena,  18)  Leander,  19)  Hero,  20) 
Aoontius,  21)  Cydippe. — Among  these  no.  15  Sapplio  occupies  a  special  position,  as 
it  either  does  not  appear  at  all  in  tlie  MSS.  of  the  Heroides  at  present  known  to  us 
(this  applies  to  the  majority  of  them  and  to  the  best),  or  it  is  not  to  be  found  included 
among  the  Heroides  and  hardly  ever  (only  in  the  Vindob.  3111  s.  XV)  bears  the 
name  of  Ovid.  But  that  there  did  exist  an  early  MS.  version  which  gave  Sappho 
as  no.  15  of  the  Heroides  (perhaps  this  was  also  known  to  NHeissius  when  he 
placed  Sappho  after  no.  14)  is  shown  not  only  by  the  excerpta  in  Vincent  of  Beau- 
vais,  but  especially  by  the  Paris  MS.  excerpts  7647  and  17908  (see  §  245,  7),  in 
which  excerpts  from  no.  15  are  placed  between  those  from  14  and  16.  Allusions 
to  the  Sappho  in  the  Epicedion  Drusi  (§  251,  5)  also  prove  that  it  belonged  to  tlie 
best  period :  at  a  subsequent  time  we  find  such  allusioiLs  in  Sacerdos  GL,  6,  482, 
1  (from  this  Pbobus  GL.  4,  30,  19)  and  in  Ausonius,  while  its  author  himself  made 
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uae  of  Lucan  (cf.  v.  139  with  Lucam.  6,  508  sqq.)«  On  the  ver^'  exaggerated  use  of 
the  poems  of  Ovid  in  the  Sappho  epistle  see  FXWebkkr,  acta  sem.  Monac.  phiL  1, 
4  and  Loers  in  his  ed. — FWSchneidewin,  BhM.  2,  188.  8, 144  (for  the  contrary 
view  VLoERs,  BhM.  4,  40).  JMahly,  ib.  9,  624.  FGWelckeb,  BhM.  11,  241;  kl. 
Schr.  2j  116.  DCoMPARETTi,  sulla  epistola  Ovidiana  di  Saffo  (Publicaz.  dell^  In8t.di 
studi  superiori),  Florence  1876.  EBXhrens,  de  ep.  Sapphus,  Biv.  di  iiloL  13  (1884), 
40.  ThBirt,  BhM.  32,  888.  399.  HStSedlmayer,  prolegg.  p.  32;  Wien.  Stud.  10, 
167.  MHadpt,  op.  1, 339.  SdeVbies,  ep.  Sapph.  ad  Phaonem,  Leid.  1886.  NBarbu, 
de  Sapph.  ep.,  Berl.  1887. — ILuniak,  quaestt.  Sapphicae  (p.  2  de  Ovid.  Sapphus  ep. 
fontt. ;  p.  97  critt.  et  exeget.),  Xasan  1888.  ABilger,  de  Ovid.  her.  appendice. 
Paridis  et  Helenae  epp.  sintne  Ovidi  quaeritur,  Marb.  1888. — Of  21  (Cydippe), 
the  last  number,  the  majority  and  the  best  of  the  MSS.  give  only  vs.  1-12,  the  rest 
occurs  only  in  old  editions  and  in  very  few  and  quite  late  MSS.,  e.g.  vs.  13-144 
Par.  7997,  Guelferb.  Gud.  279,  Cremifaiiensis  329,  and  on  the  other  hand  vs.  13-248 
Laur.  36,  27  (here  however  these  lines  are  only  added  by  some  writer  of  s.  XVI ; 
Sedlmayer,  Wien.  Stud.  3,  158),  and  Lips.  47,  all  s.  XV.  These  lines  are  neverthe- 
less most  certainly  genuine,  i.e.  they  are  the  original  continuation  of  the  commence- 
ment extant  in  the  MSS.  In  the  old  editions  we  find  heroidum  Ovidii  ultima  recem 
reperta  (cf.  §  251,  5).  CDilthky,  de  Cydippe  Callimachea,  Lpa.  1863  (where  also  p. 
133  is  the  text  of  no.  20  and  21,  together  with  Maximus  Planudes'  Greek  transla- 
tion of  20  and  21,  1-12 ;  on  the-latter  see  WStudemdnd,  Phil.  34,  370.  AGudbm ah, 
Berl.  Studd.  8,  1) — Lastly,  it  is  only  in  old  copies  (e.g.  Parm.  1477)  that  we  find 
preserved  lines  16,  39-142,  which  are  indeed  very  weak  (see  also  ABiese,  Lit.  Centr.- 
Bl.  1879,  776),  but  which  probably  formed  part  of  the  original ;  the  gaps  are  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  loss  of  some  leaves,  Peters  1.1.  ThBiht,  Gott.  GA.  1882,  831. 
—The  best  of  the  MSS.  now  extant  is  the  P  (§  248,  1),  next  Eton,  (ib.),  Bern.  478  s. 
XII  (a  collation  by  GWartkkbero,  WschrfklPh.  1887,  1272.  1366.  1464 ;  cf.  Dil- 
THEY,  obss.  in  her.  1, 11),  the  G(uelferb3rtanus  260  s.  XIII),  but  the  later  MSS.  are 
valuable  by  way  of  check  and  supplement,  especially  where  the  P  is  wanting.  An 
enumeration  and  critique  of  the  MSS.  in  Sedlmayer,  prolegg.  1,  32.  85  and  also 
Dilthey's  obss.  in  her.  1,  10.     WPeters  1.1.  cap.  1. 

The  last  six  epistulae  differ  even  externally  from  1-14,  both  by  their  being  in 
pail's,  and  by  tlieir  greater  volume  and  peculiarities  of  metrc  and  prosody.  Lachhank, 
kl.  Schriften  2,  61.  LMOllkr,  de  re  metr.  46 ;  BhM.  17,  192.  18,  87.  BEschenbcro, 
metr.  Untei-suchungen  tib.  die  Echtheit  der  Heroiden  des  Ovid,  Lubeck  1874 ;  wie 
hat  Ov.  einzelne  Ww.  u.  Wortklassen  verwandt?  e.  Beitr.  z.  Echtheitsfrage  der 
Her.,  Liib.  1886.  But  they  too  follow  throughout  the  metrical  construction  of  the 
first  centur3\  It  remains  a  question  how  these  differences  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
Apparently  (and  this  view  seems  the  most  obvious  and  probable)  some  clever  imitator 
comix>sed  those  last  pieces  as  a  continuation  of  the  Ovidian  style  of  composition 
(si^  e.g.  Haupt,  op.  1,  125.  NMadvig,  adv.  2,  77.  ThBiiit,  BhM.  32,  386),  and  they 
were  afterwards,  togeth  »r  with  the  Sappho  (15)  which  is  certainly  not  by  Ovid,  in- 
corporated with  the  Ovidian  collection  :  or  did  Ovid  himself  in  later  years  (perhaps 
in  order  to  amuse  himself  during  the  dreary  period  of  his  banishment)  return  with 
It^ss  freshness,  but  with  all  the  more  abundant  phraseology  to  the  kind  of  composi- 
tion which  he  had  originated  in  his  youth?  ABiese,  J  J.  109,  569;  JB.  1874/75  1, 
2ai.  1877  2,  20.  1878  2,  243.— WZinoerle,  Unterss.  zur  Echtheitsfrage  der 
Heroiden  Ovids,  Innsbr.  1878.  HStSedlmayer,  ZfoG.  30,  816.  JVahlen,  d. 
Anfange  der  Her.  d.  Ov.  (on  missing  parts  at  the  beginning  of  the  Her.),  Abhh. 
d.  Berl.  Akad.  1881.  BBodensteix,  Studd.  zu.  Ov.  Her.,  Merseb.  1882.  HJurbnka, 
Beittr.  z.  Krit.  d.  Ov.   Her.,  Vienna    1881 ;    quaestt.  crit.,  Vienna  18^,  6.    12. 
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WPeters.  obss.  tid  Ov.  her.,  GfJtt.  1882.  CDilthkt,  obss.  in  Ov.  epp.  her.  I,  Gott. 
1884.  AStJbzierski,  de  universis  Ov.  epist.  her.  et  singillatim  de  Sappb.  ep., 
Tarnow  1886.  Gilbbbt,  Meissen  1887.  JTolkiehn,  KOnigsb.  188a-On  the 
sources  of  the  Heruides  (principally  Hellenistic,  but  with  occasional  use  of  the  tra- 
gedians) see  CDiLTHKY  Cyd.41  and  elsewhere.  £Bohde,  gr.  Boman  129.  Welckbr, 
gr.  Trag.  495  and  elsewhere.  ThBibt,  BhM.  32,  398;  antikes  Buchwesen  378. 
AKalkmakn  (§  249,  1).  MMayeb,  de  Eur.  mythopoeia,  Berl.  1883;  Herm.  20,  101. 
— In  general  cf.  besides  Gbuppe,  Minos  495.  KLehrs  in  his  Horatius  (1869) 
ocxxii-ccLiv.  Separate  editions  by  GBachet  de  Mezibiac,  la  Haye  *1716  II,  DJv 
Lennep,  Amst.»  1812,  WTerpstba  (Leid.  1829),  VLoebs  (Cologne  1829  sq.  II),  APal- 
MER,  Lond.  1874.  Ovidii  epp.  XIII,  ESShuckbubgh,  Lond.  1879.  Ov.  heroides  appar. 
crit.  instr.  HStSedlmayer,  Vienna  1878  and  a  small  ed.,  Prague  1886  (cf.  the  same 
writer,  prolog,  crit.  ad  her.  Ov.,  Vienna  1878;  krit.  Commentar  zu  Ov.  Her., 
Vienna  1881).— Translated  by  JHbnnino,  EFMetzoeb  (Stuttg.  1855),  HLindemaitn 
(Lpz.  1867), 

4.  A.  Sabini  epistolae  tres  (cf.  n.  3  1.  12),  printed  in  editions  of  Ovid  (first 
Vicent.  1480,  Venet.  1486),  were  composed  by  the  Italian  Angelus  Quirinus 
Sabinus  about  a.  1467  (Sabini  poetae  opp.,  Bome  1474,  as  a  supplement  to  his 
Ammianus).    OJahn,  Zf  AW.  1837,  631.    CEGlaseb,  BhM.  1,  437. 

5.  Ars  amatoria  is  the  title  in  the  MSS.,  against  which  there  is  no  very 
weighty  argument  in  1,  1  ni  <2uis  .  .  .  ariem  non  novit  amandi  me  legcU,  and 
am.  2,  18,  19  artes  teneri  proJUemur  amoria  (cf.  Sen.  controv,  3,  7  eat  eius  qui  hoc 
sfieculum  amcUoriis  non  artihus  tantum  sed  aententiia  imjAevit),  Ovid  generally  calls 
it  only  ars  (e.g.  trist.  2,  808).  The  first  two  books  contain  rules  for  men  how  to 
gain  (b.  1)  and  to  retain  (b.  2)  the  love  of  young  girls  (libertinae) ;  b.  3  contains 
similar  rules  for  girls.  It  is  in  vain  that  the  poet  now  and  then  talks  gravely 
(2,  599.  3,  483.  615)  or  plays  the  moral  man  (3,  494.  613)  and  pretends  to  have 
written  his  poem  soils  meretricibus  (tr.  2,  303  cf.  ib.  244.  Pont.  3,  3,  50),  as  love  is 
here  taken  as  mere  sensual  pastime.  The  poem,  didactic  in  form,  becomes  ironical 
from  the  lively  enjoyment  which  the  poet  derives  from  dressing  up  his  wanton 
subject-matter.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  ordinary  feminine  nature,  e.g.  1,  99 
speclatum  veniunty  veniiint  speclentur  ut  ipse ;  705  ,  ,  .  ut  pudor  est  quondam 
coepisse  priorem^  sic  alio  gratumst  ineipiente  pati.  The  work  was  probably  pub- 
lished a.  752/2  or  753/1.  Allusions  to  contemporary  history  1,  177  e.g.  Parihe^ 
dabis  poenas;  .  .  .  ultor  adest  .  .  .  bellaque  non  puero  trcuAat  agenda  puer,  parcite 
natales^  iimidi^  numerare  deorum  etc. — CJollation  of  a  MS.  Oxon.  s.  IX  for  b.  1 : 
BEllis,  Herm.  15,  425. — Translated  by  ChbFAdler  (Lpz.  18-13)  and  esp.  by 
WABHbbtzbero  (with  introd.  and  notes,  Stuttg.  1854),  and  by  HCbiepen  (= 
Pbbnicb),  Lpz.  1856.    Edited  (with  the  Amores)  by  J H  Williams,  Lond.  1884. 

6.  Bemedia  amoris,in  one  book,  probably  written  a.  754/1  or  755/2,  advice 
how  to  free  oneself  from  troublesome  passion  (v.  15,  41),  rather  a  weak  performance 
when  compared  with  the  Ars,  but  not  without  psychological  refinement  and 
masterly  technique,  rem.  385,  Thais  in  arte  mea.  Utscivia  libera  nostrast  .  .  . 
si  mea  mcUeriae  respondet  Musa  iocosae,  vicimus  etc. — A.  Zingerle,  Notes  from  MSS. 
on  Ov.  B.  A.  (from  an  Innsbruck  MS.  saec.  XV),  in  his  kl.  philol.  Abhh.,  I  (Inns- 
bruck 1871)  p.  31-34. — Transl.  by  Stbombeck  (Brunswick  *1829).  WHebtzbebo, 
(Stuttg.  1855). 

7.  Ovid.  a.  a.  3,  205  est  mihi  quo  dixi  vestrae  (ladies)  medicamina  formae 
panmSj  sed  eura  grande  libellus  opus.  It  was,  therefore,  written  before  the  close 
of  the  a.  a. ;  the  lively  introdaction  was  transferred  as  a  whole  (part  of  it  without 
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the  slightest  change)  into  the  a.  a.  8, 101.  2,  97.  Y.  89  is  quoted  as  Ovidian  in 
Charis.  GL.  1,  90, 16 ;  Plimt  NH.  80,  88  huiua  medicitute  auctor  est  Ovidiua  poeta 
is  an  allusion  to  this  work.  Cf,  ThBibt,  de  Halieuticis  (1878),  41.  On  the  MSS.  see 
KuNz  1.1.  In  the  100  lines  which  are  extant  (the  heading  in  the  Laur.  Marc.  228 
s.  XI/XII,  the  best  MS.,  is  lihellua  cle  medicamine  faciei  feviineae,  in  the  other  MSS. 
de  medicamine  faciei)  we  have  only  the  smaller  part  (perhaps  a  fifth)  of  the  whole, 
which  was  based  on  Greek  medical  authorities.  LMOlleb,  de  re  metr.  p.  48; 
BhM.  20,  256  accounts  for  the  lost  portions  by  supposing  the  poem  to  have  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  archetype  (see  n.  1) ;  cf.  also  MSchamz,  BhM.  89,  818.  BEhwald, 
JB.  1882  2,  179.  1885  2,  184.— Ov.  de  medic,  faciei  ed.,  Ovidio  vindicavit  AKunz, 
Vienna  1881.    Translated  by  WHebtzbero  (Stuttg.  1855). 

8.  Tac.  dial.  12  nee  ullua  Asinii  atU  Mesacdae  liber  (speech)  tarn  iUustrisest  qtuim 
Medea  Ovidii  aut  Varii  Thyestes,  Quint.  10,  1,  98  (above  §  247,  6).  Cf. Ovid. am. 
2, 18, 18.  8,  1, 11.  67.  trist.  2,  558,  above  n.  2  1.  20.  Also  cited  in  the  epistola 
Valerii  ad  Bufinum  (see  however  §  477,  7).  LMOlleb,  JJ.  95,  496.  Only  two  lines 
from  it  are  preserved  in  Quint.  8,  5,  6  and  Sen.  suas.  8,  7.  Cf.  OBibdeck,  BhM. 
80,  626.  It  may  perhaps  have  been  used  in  Seneca^s  Medea.  FLeo,  Sen.  trag. 
1.166. 

9.  A  poem  on  the  nuptials  of  Fabius  Maximus  (cos.  748/11)  Pont.  1,  2, 188. 

10.  Quint.  6,  8,  96  Ouidius  ex  tetrastichon  Macri  (§  228,  4)  carmine  lib  rum  (an 
entire  book)  in  malos  poet  a  a  composuit. — Pbisc.  GL.  2.  149  Ovidiua  in  epigram- 
matis  (a  pentameter  follows).  From  the  same  source  is  perhaps  derived  the  satirical 
pentameter  in  Quint.  9,  8,  70  and  the  two  phalaecic  lines  ib.  12, 10,  75. — Lactant. 
inst.  div.  2,  8  Naao  .  .  .  eum  librum  quo  ^ai,v6yL€va  breviter  comprehendit,  hit 
tribus  versibua  terminavit  (8  hex.  follow).  Pbob.  ad  Verg.  ge.  1, 188  Ovidiua  in  phae- 
nomenia  (2  hex.).    See  also  FPB.  849.    Cf.  ThBibt,  de  HaUeut.  Ovid.  (Berl.  1878)  40. 

249.  The  Metamorphoses,  in  fifteen  books,  contain  a  version 
of  the  Greek  legends  concerning  transformations,  beginning  with 
Chaos:  with  these  are  connected  in  the  two  last  books  a  few 
Italo-Roman  ones.  The  whole  work  closes — somewhat  abruptly 
— with  an  act  of  homage  to  the  reigning  princely  house,  i.e. 
Caesar's  transformation  into  a  star,  and  a  reference  to  the  future 
deification  of  Augustus  himself.  The  poet  cleverly  arranges  his 
chronology  and  the  sequence  of  the  various  legends  so  as  to 
mystify  the  reader,  and  derives  one  transformation  from  another, 
or  knits  them  together.  The  subject-matter,  which  is  borrowed 
almost  entirely  from  the  Greeks,  but  treated  freely  throughout, 
offers  an  abundant  opportunity  for  the  display  of  Ovid's  brilliant 
talent  for  narrative,  the  flowing  eloquence  of  his  diction,  the 
ease  and  elegance  of  his  verse.  He  unweariedly  invents  fresh 
alternations  in  order  to  avoid  monotony  and  to  gain  the  reader's 
sympathy  for  the  varied  and  almost  bewildering  succession  of 
pictures  in  this  book  of  magic  and  marvels.  The  Fasti  (six 
books  in  elegiac  metre)   explain    and    interpret    the    calendar 
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(astronomical,  civil  and  religions)  of  the  Romans  according  to 
the  months.  The  work  was  begnn  before  Ovid's  banishment 
and  was  planned  to  extend  to  twelve  books.  It  was  first  in- 
tended to  be  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  after  his  death  to 
Germanicus,  but  it  was  never  completed  and  was  published 
only  after  the  death  of  the  author. 

1.  On  the  subject-matter  see  e.g.  IGLMellmann,  de  causis    et   auctoribns 
narrationum  de  mutatis  formis,  Lps.  1786.    Among  the  Greeks  it  had  "tK«en  treated 
by  Ps.  Boios  COp¥i0oyoyLa  Athen.  9,  893  ad  fin.    Anton.  Liber.  8,  7,  11,  and  else- 
where;  GKnaack,  anali.   1)  and   especially  the  Alexandrine  poet  Nikandros  of 
Colophon  {'ET€poioiffi€ya,bhh.  in  hex.),  aswellasPartheniosof  Nicaea(M€Ta/Aop0c6<r«f, 
and  likewise  Theodoros  and  Didymarchos),  and  Antigonos  (*A\X<Hw<r€if).     It  is  not 
possible  to  refer  to  Ovid's  sources  in  detail,  as  the  Greek  originals  are  not  extant, 
and  besides  Ovid  evidently  dealt  very  freely  with  the  fantastic  materials  which 
his   incomparable  memory  culled   from   his  reading  both  of  earlier  and   later 
literature.    Nikandros  and  Parthenios  are  rightly  mentioned  among  his  sources 
(for  Theodoros  see  Probus  on  Verg.  ge.  1.  399);  also  other  Alexandrines  (e.g. 
Euphorion,  PhanokUis  etc.),  then  Homer,  the  Greek  tragedians  (esp.  Euripides), 
Theokritos  and  others.    But  Ovid  assuredly  did  not  trouble  himself  with  arduous 
researches ;  he  drew  his  materials  from  works  lying  ready  to  his  hand,  therefore 
also  from   manuals,   epitomes,   summaries  (e.g.  the    hypothesis  to  Eur.  Med.; 
KKoBERT,  Bild  und  Lied,  in  Kiessl.-Wilamow.  philol.  Unterss.  5,  231)  and  so  forth. 
Cf.  ABikse,  praef.  ad  metam.  p.  iv.    ERuodr,  gr.  Bom.  124.  127.    ASubber,  die 
Meleagersage    .     .    .    zur  Bestimmung  der  Quellen  von  Ov.  met.  8,  170  sqq.,  Zttr. 
1880.    RFOrster,  Raub.  d.  Perseph.  (Sbuttg.   1874)  84.    GKnaack,   anall.  alex- 
andrino-rom.,  Greifsw.   1880,  53;    quaestt.    Phaethonteae,  in  Kiessl.-Wilamow. 
philol.  Unterss.  8,  22.    UvWilamowitz,  Herm.   18,  896;  ind.  lect.  Gott.   1884; 
Isyllos  V.  Epid.  60.      AKalkuann,  de  Hippolytis  Eurip.  quaestt.,   Bonn   1882. 
GPlaeiin,  de  Nicandro  aliisque  poetis  gr.  ab  Ov.  in  met.  adhibitis,  Halle  1882. — 
AScHifEKEL,  de  Ovidiana  Pythagorae  doctrinae  (esp.  met.  15,  75)  adumbratione 
Greifsw.  1884. — The  attempt  of  WPetersen,  quaestt.  Ov.,  Kiel  1877,  to  prove  that 
Parthenios'  work  was  Ovid's  only  original  has  entirely  failed.    GNick,  ])hil.  Anz. 
9,   554. — Quint.  4,    1,   77  ilia  vero  frigida  et  puerilis  est  in  acholU  affectation   ut 
ipse  transitus  efficiat  aliquam   tUique  aententiam^     .     ,     ,    ut  Ovidius  lasclvire  in 
'M.erafiop^xJlHreffiy  solet^  quern  tamen  excusare  necessitas  potest.    Sen.  nat.  quaest.  8,  27, 
31  (cf.  above  §  247,  6). 

2.  Ovid,  trist.  1,  7,  13  carmina  mutatas  hominum  dicentia  formas^  infelix  domini 
quodfuga  rupit  opus,  haec  ego  discedens^  sicut  bene  multa  meorum,  ijyse  rnea  posui 
maestus  in  igne  manu,  .  .  .  (23)  quae  quoniam  non  sunt  penitus  sublata^  sed 
exstant,  pluribua  exemplis  scripta  fuisse  reor  (cf.  trist.  4,  10,  62  sqq. ;  supposing 
Ovid  to  have  actually  burnt  them,  still  he  knew  that  they  were  preserved  else- 
where) .  .  .  (26)  nee  tamen  ilia  legi  poterunt  patienter  ab  ullo,  nesciet  his  sum- 
mam  si  quis  ahesse  manum.  aUatum  mediis  opus  est  incudibus  illud^  defuit  et  scriptis 
ultima  lima  meis,  .  .  .  (39)  quidquid  in  his  igitur  vitii  rude  carmen  habebit 
emendcUurus^  si  licuisset^  eram.  See  trist.  2,  255  dictaque  sunt  nobis  (quamvis  martus 
ultima  coepto  defuit)  in  fades  corpora  versa  novas,  559  pauca  quibus  prima  surgens 
ab  origine  mundi  in  tua  deduxi  tempora^  Caesar,  opus,  trist.  3,  14,  19  sunt  quoque 
mutatae  ter  quinque  volumina  formae.  Sen.  nat.  quaest.  3,  27,  12.  Quint.  4,  1,  77. 
The  length  of  the  Metam.  according  to  an  epigram  in  the  MSS.  was  11985  lines 
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(our  vulgate  numbers  11996) :  Bibt,  antikes  Buohwesen  507. — *  Narrationes  fabu- 
larum  quae  in  Ov.  Metam.  occurrunt ^  (in  15  books),  in  the  Marcianus  (seen.  8) 
without  the  name  of  the  author ;  in  a  later  Laur.  entitled  *  Donati  breviatio  fabu- 
larum  Ovidii  ^ ;  in  the  editions  it  is  for  some  unexplained  reason  attributed  to 
Lactantius  Placidus  (§  821,  10  e.g.  in  the  ed.  of  the  Met.,  Antverp.  1591,  in  the 
Mythographi  lat.  by  Muncker  2,  p.  189 ;  cf.  2,  praef.  p.  vii).  Cf.  BFObster,  Baub 
d.  Perseph.  289.— In  1210  Albrecht  von  Halberstadt  composed  in  rhyme  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Met.,  which  was  remodelled  by  JOrg  Wickram  (Mayence  1545),  see 
§  251,  2.  'O^idlov  fjLeTaftop4>u)<r€is  (a  Greek  translation  by  Maximus  Planudes)  ed. 
FBoissoNADE,  Par.  1822. — On  a  (worthless)  mediaeval  commentary  on  the  Met.  s. 
XI/XII  (in  the  Monac.  4610)  see  EMeiser,  MUnch.  SBer.  1885  1,  47  ;  on  another 
s.  XV  MBHaub^au,  acad.  des  inscript.  80,  2  (1883),  45.  Cf.  also  HStSedlmayr, 
Wien.  Stud.,  6,  142. 

8.  Manuscripts :  Laur.  Marc.  225  s.  XI,  Harl.  2610  s.  XI  (for  b.  I-III ;  cf . 
BEllis,  joum.  of  phil.  12,  62 ;  collation  by  Ellis  in  the  anecd.  Oxon.  1  —  1885  — , 
5;  cf.  BEuwALD,  JB.  1885  2,  181).  Laur.  86,  12  s.  XI,  fragments  in  Bern.  868  8. 
Vni,  London  (Brit.  11967  s.  XI),  Leipzig  s.  X  (on  these  and  on  some  in  Munich 
ClHelmuth,  Mtinch.  SBer.  1888  1,  221).  The  numerous  late  MSS.  are  often  much 
interpolated.  Ov.  MSS.  in  Paris  Ellis,  joum.  of  phil.  15,  241. — ABikse,  praef. 
metam.  p.  vi. — Critical  and  explanatory  editions  of  the  Met.  by  GEGierio  ('Lps. 
1821-23  II  by  JChrJahn),  ECChrBach  (Hanover  1881-56  II),  DCGBaumoarteh- 
Crusius  (Ljis.  1884),  VLoers  (Lpz.  1848). — Becensuit  OKorn,  BerL  1880.  Ex- 
plained by  MHaupt,  OKorn  and  HJMOllbr  (Berl.  V  1885,  IP  1881).  Ed. 
AZiNQEKLE,  Prague  1884  (cf.  the  same  Wien.  Stud.  6,  59).  Explained  by  HMaohus, 
Gotha  1885  (and  the  same  writer  in  JJ.  185,  129;  Studd.  z.  Ov.  Met.,  Berl.  1887). 

Becent  selections  for  schools  e.g.  by  OEichert  (Bresl.*  1866),  JSiebelis  and 
FPoLLE  (Lpz."  1887  II),  LEnolmann  (Munich «  1878).  JMeuser,  Paderb.  »1886. 
B.  18  by  CHKeene,  Lond.  1884.  B.  18  and  14  by  CuSimmons,  Lond.  1887.— Lexicons 
for  the  Metamorphoses  by  OEichert  (Hanov.*  1886)  and  JSiebelis  (Lpz.*  1885  by 
FPolle). 

4.  Likbau,  de  consilio  Ov.  in  comp.  met.,  Elberf.  1846.  GBr^iton,  metam.  Ov. 
quo  consilio  susceperit,  qua  arte  perfecerit.  Par.  1882.  Hennebergeu,  Ov.  met. 
coutin.  S(3ri(.»sque,  Hild burgh.  1846.  LtJDKE,  Lautmaleri  in  Ov.  Met.,  Strals.  1871 ; 
rhythmischo  Malerei  in  Ov.  Met.,  Strals.  1878.  79  II.  HLoewe,  de  nonnullis  figuris 
in  met.  I-VII,  Grimiiia  1863.  LScueibe,  do  sermonis  Ov.  proprietatibus  .  .  . 
in  metam.,  Halberst.  1880.  FUrban,  d.  Alliteration  in  Ov.  Met.,  Braunau  1882. 
JFavre,  de  Ovidio  novatore  vocabulorum  in  metam.,  Par.  1885. — IBekker,  variae 
lectt.  cod.  Berol.  Ov.  Met.,  Berl.  SBar.  1858.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  195.  JE-appold,  z. 
Krit.  u.  Erkl.  d.  Met.,  Leobeu  1870  (cf.  §  251,  7  ad  fin.).  PSciiOnkeld,  Ov.s  Met. 
in  ihrem  Verhaltn.  ziir  antiken  Kunst,  Lpz.  1877.  LLanue,  Leipz.  Studien  1, 
381.  HKostlin,  Phil.  39,  175.  ClHellmutu,  zu  Ov.  Met.,  Kaiserslautern  1880. 
EGnesotto,  in  Ov.  met.,  Padua  1881.  REllis,  journ.  of  phil.  12,  62.  FPolle,  JJ. 
131,  889.    Ebert,  d.  Anachronismus  in  Ov.  Met.,  Ansb.  1888. 

5.  Translations  by  AvBode  (Berl.  1816),  JHVoss  (Brunswick*  1829;  a  selec- 
tion, newly  revised  by  FLeo,  Stuttg.  1883),  HCuhPfitz  (Stuttg.),  HLinoehan.n 
(Lpz.  1853-56),  RSuchier  (Stuttg.  1858),  WvTippklskircu  (Berl.  1873). 

6.  Trist.  2,  549  sex  ego  fa storum  scripsi  totidemque  liheUos  {sex  .  .  . 
totidemquc  =  12  bb.,  see  fast.  6,  725 ;  scripsi  refers  to  his  labour  upon  the  work,  not 
to  its  completion),  cumque  suo  finem  mense  volumen  habet.  idque  tuo  nuper  scrtptum 
sub  nomine,  Caesar  (Augustus),  et  tibi  sacralum  sors  mea  rupit  opus.    The  extant 
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work  is,  however,  dedicated  to  Germanicus  (§  275,  4) ;  see  1,  3  sqq.  68.  285.  After 
the  death  of  Augustus  Ovid  probably  commenced  at  Tomi  a  revision  of  bb.  1-6  in 
order  to  dedicate  them  to  Germanicus,  but  (except  in  a  few  passages;  e.g.  4,  81 
sqq.)  he  did  not  get  beyond  the  first  book.  Mkrkkl,  quaest.  Ov.  critt.,  Halle  1835 
and  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  cclvii.  ARiese  in  his  ed.  of  Ovid  3,  vi ;  JJ.  109,  563;  JB. 
1874/75  1,  243.  1877  2,  26.  HPeter  in  his  ed.  1,  p.  11 ;  JJ.  Ill,  499.  PGold- 
scHKiDER,  de  retractione  fastorum  Ov.,  Halle  1877.  WKnoeoel,  de  retractione 
fastorum  ab  Ovid.  Tomis  instituta,  Montabaur  1885  (and  HWinther,  "WschrfklPh. 
1886,  826).  On  the  subject-matter  see  fast.  1,  1  tempora  cum  caiisis  {cUtIcus)  Latium 
digesta  per  annum  Japsaque  sub  terras  ortaque  signa  canam.  1,  7  sacra  recoy- 
nosces  annalibus  eruta  priscis  el  quo  sit  merilo  quaeque  notata  dies^  4,  11  temjtora 
cum  causis  annalibus  eruta  priscis  lapsaque  .  .  .  cano  (same  as  1,  2).  The  chief 
source  whence  Ovid  took  the  whole  framework  of  his  poem  was  the  Fasti  of 
Verrius  Flaccus  which,  at  that  time,  had  not  long  been  published  (§  74,  3.  261,  1) : 
the  fragments  of  these  Fasti  extant  in  inscriptions  coincide  in  a  remarkable 
degree  with  Ovid's  statements,  and  the  calendar  of  Verrius  in  book  form  probably 
supplied  other  matter.  HWinther,  de  fastis  Verrii  Flacci  ab  Ovidio  adhibitis, 
Berl.  1885.  As  in  the  Metamorphoses,  Ovid  here  no  doubt  preferred  to  transfer 
into  verse  the  materials  thus  ready  to  his  hand  rather  than  to  work  them  out  for 
himself.  In  the  astronomical  portion  we  meet  with  numerous  errors  (LIdeler, 
Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  a.  1882,  187  ;  Hoffmann,  die  Auf-  und  Niedergiinge  etc.,  Trieste 
1879),  which  existed  only  in  part  in  his  authorities.  Elsewhere  too  in  this  poet, 
who  cared  more  for  the  form  than  for  the  subject,  we  meet  with  numerous  blunders, 
cf.  e.g.  GNiCK,  Pbil.  41,  450.  Perhaps  Ovid  may  have  made  use  of  Eratosthenes' 
KaTarrcpKTfioi  for  the  legends  connected  with  the  celestial  bodies.  See  CRubkut  on 
Eratosth.  catast.  29.  Against  ChrHulsem,  Varronianae  doctrinae  (from  the  anti- 
quitt.  div.  et  hum.)  quaenam  in  Ovidii  fast,  extent  vestigia,  Berl.  1680,  sue  GNick, 
phil.  Anz.  11, 182  ;  Phil.  40,  380.  ARiesk,  JB.  1881  2,  89.  Ovid  besides  probably 
turned  to  account  (especially  in  some  poetical  artifices)  Kail i machos'  Afrta 
(HPeters  ed.  1,  p.  15.  RFOrsteh,  Raub  d.  Perseph.  76.  ERhode,  gr.  Rom.  87). 
Are  there  traces  of  Livy  being  used?  see  KScuenkl,  ZfoCJ.  11,  401.  It  is  possible 
that  the  choice  of  this  subject  maj-  have  been  suggested  by  the  unfinished  fifth  book 
of  Propertius  (Merkel  1.1.  p.  ccxlviii).  Cf.  §  246, 2.  The  elegiac  form  shows  iteelf 
to  be  in  many  ways  less  appropriate  to  the  descriptive  subject. — On  calendars 
drawn  up  in  accordance  with  Ovid's  Fasti  (extant  in  31SS.)  see  Mkkkel  pref.  to  his 
ed.  p.  Liii  and  GBoissier,  rev.  de  phiL  8,  55. 

7.  Manuscripts:  Vatic.-Regin.  1709  (Petavianus)  s.  X,  also  Vatic.  3262 
(Ursinianus)  s.  XI,  Monac.  8122  (Mallerstorfiensis)  s.  XII/XIII;  besides  these, 
later  manuscripts,  often  much  interpolated.  Merkel  p.  cclxxi.  HPetkr,  disp. 
crit.  de  Ov.  fastis,  Meissen  1877.  VLoers,  de  tribus  Ov.  fast.  codd.  MSS.  (witli 
var.  lect.  of  the  cod.  Trevir.),  Treves  1857,  CMFrancken,  cod.  Fonteinii  ap.  Mer- 
kelium  in  fast.,  Mnemos.  12,  21>2. — FKrDgeu,  de  Ov.  fast,  recensendis,  Rostock 
1887. 

8.  More  recent  editions  of  the  Fasti  by  GEGierio  (Li>s.  1812-14  II)  and  es- 
pecially by  RMerkel  (ed.  et  iuterpr.,  Berlin  1841).  Explained  by  HPeter,  Lpz.* 
1879  II.— Text  by  OGOtijlino,  Prague  1883.  With  notes  by  TKkigiitley,  Loud. 
1848,  FA  Pa  LEY,  Lond.*  1888,  GHHallam,  Lond.  1881.  Criticism  and  explanation  : 
OKreussler  (Bautzen  1872).  HPeter,  Lps.  1874.  EHoffmann,  JJ.  115,  3iKi. 
GNick,  Phil.  36,  428.  41,  445.  ARiese,  JJ.  117,  398.  WGilbert,  ib.  117,  771.  - 
Translations  by  EFMetzger  (Stuttg.)  and  EK^lussmann  (Stuttg.  1859).  WvTifpei^- 
KiACu,  BerL  1873. 
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9.  In  the  time  immediately  preceding  his  exile  Ovid  composed  an  elegy  on  the 
death  of  Messalla  (§  222,  1) ;  Pont.  1,  7,  SO  cut  no*  .  .  dedimtu  medio  $cripia 
canendaforo. 

260.  During  his  exile  Ovid  wrote  in  762/9-765/12  his  five 
books  of  Tristia,  and  the  continuation  of  them  in  the  four  books 
of  Epistles  ex  Ponto,  composed  with  failing  powers  and  hopes 
and  with  less  care,  from  765/12  nearly  until  the  death  of  the 
poet;  then  Ibis,  an  abusive  poem  in  elegiac  metre,  in  imitation 
of  Kallimachos,  against  an  anonymous  person  at  Borne  who 
endeavoured  to  injure  the  interests  of  the  exile.  The  panegyric 
poems  on  Augustus  and  Tiberius  (one  on  the  former  in  the  native 
Getic  dialect)  composed  also  at  Tomi,  have  not  come  down  to  us  ; 
the  didactic  poem  on  fish  (Halieutica),  in  imitation  of  Greek 
originals,  was  left  incomplete  by  the  author. 

1.  Chronology  of  the  trist.  and  epp.  ex  Ponto,  recipients  of  the  letters  (whose 
names,  though  disguised  in  the  tristia,  are  mentioned  in  ex  Ponto,  n.  2):  HBbandes, 
JJ.  115,  350.  CScHRADER,  JJ.  115,  816;  131,  487.  EMeykr,  ZfGW.  82,  449. 
TrMatthias,  JJ.  129,  206.  HSohulz,  qua^stt.  Ovid.,  Greifsw.  1883.  GtGrXber, 
(luaestt.  Ovid.,  Elberf.  1881 ;  Unterss.  (lb.  Ov.  Brief e  aus  d.  Verbann.,  Elberf. 
1884.  BLoRENTZ,  de  amicorum  in  Ov.  trist,  personis,  Lpz.  1881.  GWartksberg, 
quaestt.  Ovid,  de  trist.  Ibid.  epp.  ex  Ponto  temporibus,  Berl.  1884.  The  separate 
tristia  are  arranged  chronologically,  the  books  were  published  separately:  I 
during  the  journey,  in  the  spring  of  762/9  a.d.,  II  consisting  of  a  letter  to 
Augustus  in  self-defence,  elaborated  with  much  care  and  skill,  and  closing  with 
the  petition  that  a  more  endurable  place  of  banishment  may  be  assigned  to  him, 
written  at  Tomi  in  the  end  of  762/9;  III  7G3/10;  IV  commencement  of  764/11 
(cf.  4,  7,  1) ;  V  conunc*nc4»mont  of  765/12  (cf.  5,  10,  1)  describes  Ovid's  departure 
fn)m  Rome.  The  jjoet's  letters  to  his  wife  are  especially  touching  (1,  6.  8,  3.  4, 
3.    5,5.11.14). 

For  trist.  1,  5,  11-3,  7,  I  and  4,  1,  12-4,  7,  5  the  most  imjxjrtant  MS.  is  the 
Ijaiirentianus  olim  S.  Marci  223  s.  XI,  for  the  rest  of  the  work  esi>ecially  the 
Guelferbyt.  Gud.  192  s.  XHl  and  Vatic.  1606  s.  XIII.  FTank,  de  tristibus  Ov. 
reconsendis,  Greifsw.  1879. — Separate  editions  by  BMekkel  (Berl.  1837),  VLokrs 
(Treves  1K39).  B.  I  by  SGOwen,  Lond.  1885.  Libri  V  rec.  SGOwen,  Lond.  1889. 
— Contnbutions  to  n.'search  and  criticism  on  the  manuscripts:  JPBinsfeld,  qu. 
Ov.  crit.  I  B«3nn  1853.  II  Cologne  1855.  Ill  RhM.  14,  39 ;  obss.  Ov.,  Bonn  1860. 
REhwali),  a<l.  liist^  carmm.  Ovid,  recensionemque  symbb.,  Gotha  1889. — Transla- 
tion by  HWulffel  (Stnttg.  1858)  and  ABkrg  (with  Pont.,  Ibis  and  Halieut.,  Stuttg. 
18()5). 

2.  The  epistles  ex  Ponto,  mostly  of  765/12,  at  first  published  separately,  were 
aft<'rward3  brought  out  collectively  in  three  books  766/13.  Pont.  3,  9,  51  nee  liher 
uf  Jierety  sed  uti  sua  cuique  daretur  Utt^ra^  proposituin  curctque  nostra  fuit,  post  modo 
cAUevta^^  utcumque  sine  ordine^  iunxi:  hoc  opus  elcrtum  ne  mihi  forte  pute^.  The 
later  epistles  (down  to  769/16)  were  added  as  b.  4  (perhaps  only  after  the  death 
of  Ovid).  On  the  relation  of  this  work  to  the  Tristia  see  Pont.  1,  1,  16  non  v\inu9 
hoc  itlo  triste  quod  ante  dedi.     rebus  idem  titulo  differt^  el  epistola  cui  sit  non  oocuUato 
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nomine  misaa  docet,  Ovid^s  store  of  words  is  quite  inexhaustible,  and  he  has  done 
his  best  in  point  of  variation,  yet  the  nature  of  the  subject  does  not  admit  of  much 
variety.  Repetitions  and  slight  mistakes  of  all  kinds,  in  thought,  diction,  and 
metre,  are  not  rare  in  these  productions  of  melancholy.  His  flattery  and  adula- 
tion surpass  all  bounds. 

Manuscripts  (besides  the  Wolfenbtittel  fragment  s.  VI  / VII)  Hamburg,  s. 
Xll,  Monac.  3*1  (*  Bavaricus ')  s.  XII/XIII  and  Monac.  19476,  concerning  them 
see  OKoKN,  Strehlen  1874. — Ov.  ex  Ponto  1.  IV,  ad  codd.  fidem  apparatu  crit.  instr. 
OKoRN,  Lps.  18(J8  (cf.  OKoRN,  zur  Hs9.-Kunde  der  Br.  ex  P.,  Wesel  1866;  de  codd. 
duobus  carmm.  Ov.  ex  Ponto  Monac,  Strehlen  1874;  de  carm.  Ov.  ex  P.  compos, 
atrophica,  RhM.  22,  201).  B.  I  by  CHKeene,  Lond.  1887.— BDikter,  de  Ov.  ex  P. 
libris,  Grimma  1858.  65  II. — Translated  by  HWOlpfel  (with  introduction  and 
notes,  Stuttg.  1858)  and  ABero  (see  n.  1). — OEJacobi,  de  syntax!  in  Ov.  trist.  et 
epp.  ex  P.,  Lyck  1870.  ABothhaler,  emend.  Ov.  (on  Tr.  and  ex  P.),  Nordhausen 
1871. 

3.  The  title  of  Ibis  was  taken  from  a  similar  poem  of  Kallimachos  against 
ApoUonios  of  Bhodes  (v.  55).  It  was  written  after  the  50th  year  of  the  poet  (v.  1 
luHris  bis  iam  mihi  quinque  peractis)  in  Tomi  (v.  6.  11  et  al.)  during  the  lifetime 
of  Augustus '(v.  23)  and  before  the  composition  of  Pont.  4,  14 ;  cf.  44  eoestat  ctdhuc 
nemo  saucius  ore  meo.  Riese^s  ed.  8,  vii.  GWartenbero,  quaestt.  Ov.  112. 
ThMatthias,  J  J.  129,  212.  The  name  of  the  person  attacked  is  at  first  withheld 
(v.  9.  51. 61.  637),  though  there  are  threats  of  subsequent  iambic  poems  with  mention 
of  the  name  (v.  53.  641).  From  v.  19  {debuerat)  we  might  infer  him  to  have  been 
a  relation  or  former  friend  of  Ovid.  The  incongruity  between  the  elegiac  metre 
(which  was  usfHl  also  by  Kallimachos  in  his  Ibis)  and  the  subject  is  admitted  by 
Ovid  himself  (v.  46),  as  well  as  the  fact  that  Kallimachos^  ambages  and  obscure 
(caecae)  subjects  (especially  those  taken  from  mythology)  were  not  in  general  his 
business  (v.  57-60).  Against  OSchneider,  Callimach.  2,  278  ARiese,  JJ.  109,  877 
argues  pertinently.    In  general  see  Ellis  pref.  to  his  ed. 

Manuscripts:  Turon.,  Cantabrig.,  both  s.  XII,  Vindob.  s.  XII/XIII,  AMaag, 
de  Ibidis  Ov.  codd.,  Berne  1887. — On  the  confused  and  almost  useless  scholia  to  the 
Ibis  (in  Merkel  p.  460,  of  saec.  VI/VII)  see  REhwald,  de  schol.  qui  est  ad  Ov. 
Ibin,  Grotlia  1876.  JGeffcken,  die  Kallimachuscitate  der  Ibis-Scholien,  Herm.  25, 
91.  Editions  with  the  Tristia  ;  especially  by  RMkrkel  (with  a  prolusio  ad  Ibin,  p. 
333).  Separate  edition :  ex  novis  codd.  ed.,  scholia  vet.,  commentarium  add.  REllis, 
Oxf.  1881  (supplementary  notes:  joiim.  of  phiL  18^,  93).  Criticism:  MSchmidt, 
RliM.  20,  457.  KScHENKL,  ZfoG.  34,  259.— Translated  (with  Halieut.  and  Nux)  by 
HWoLFFEL  (Stuttg.  1867)  and  others. 

4.  The  fragment  (130  hexam.)  on  fishes,  in  the  Vienna  MS.  entitled  versus  Ovidi 
de  piscibus  et  feris  (this  addition  on  account  of  animals  being  mentioned  vs. 
49-81),  was  known  to  Pliny  as  Ovidi  Halieutica^  and  only  as  a  fragment.  Ovid  has 
treated  drily  and  without  much  success  the  thankless  subject-matter,  which  is  not, 
as  Pliny  (see  below)  asserts,  peculiar  to  the  author  and  based  on  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  fish,  but  is  derived  simply  from  Greek  books.  Notwithstanding  this, 
and  in  spite  of  much  that  is  strange  in  diction  and  metrical  construction,  the 
genuineness  of  the  poem  is  undoubted. — Plin.  NH.  32,  11  mihi  videntur  mira  et 
quae  Ovidius  prodidit  piscium  ingenia  in  eo  volumine  quod  Halieuiicon  inscribitur ; 
ib.  152  his  adieiemus  ab  Ovidio  posita  nomina  (animalia  Birt)  quae  apud  neminem 
alium  reperiuntur^  sed  fortassis  in  Ponto  nascentia^  ubi  id  volumen  supremis  suis 
temporibus  incohauit.  In  the  list  of  his  authorities  for  b.  81  ex  .  .  .  Ovidio 
and  for  b.  82  ex    .    .    .    Ovidio  poeta.    In  the  face  of  these  passages  to  allow  aa 
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we  must,  that  Pliny  was  acquainted  with  the  identical  poem  of  which  a  f raf^ment 
is  preserved  to  ns,  and  yet  to  assert  on  the  other  hand  that  this  was  a  forgery  de- 
liberately written  under  the  name  of  Ovid  about  the  middle  of  the  1st  cent.,  is 
an  inadmissible  evasion  which  is  not  made  more  plausible  by  a  reference  to  the 
supposed  Vergilian  Culex. — The  best  MSS.  Vindob.  277  (Sannazarianus)  s.  IX  and 
Paris.  8071  (Thuaneus)  s.  IX/X :  an  edition  (with  Grattius  and  others ;  see  §  258, 
1)  by  MHaupt,  Lpz.  1888.  Already  Mubetus  and  others  doubted  Ovid's  author- 
ship. See  also  WBLa.rtel,  ZfoG.  17,  884  and  esp.  ThBirt,  de  Halieuticis  Ovidio 
poetae  falso  adscriptis,  Berl.  1877 ;  cf.  the  same  writer's  antikes  Buchwesen  298. 
The  genuineness  was  defended  by  AZingeble,  kl.  philol.  Abhandl.  (Innsbr.  1877) 
2, 1 ;  cf.  ib.  114 ;  and  ZfoG.  80,  178. 

5.  A  poem  on  Tiberius'  triumph  (16  Jan.  766/18,  HSchclz  1.1. 15),  accompanied 
by  Pont.  8,  4  (to  Bufinus).    Cf.  ib.  2,  5,  27.    KSchradeb,  JJ.  189,  218. 

6.  In  point  of  linguistic  interest  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  Getic  poem 
in  honour  of  Augustus,  his  successor,  and  his  family,  on  which  see  ex  Pont.  4, 18, 
19 ;  cf.  8,  2,  40 ;  see  als3  trist.  8, 14,  48. 

7.  For  another  poem  on  the  death  of  Augustus  see  Pont.  4,  6, 17  ;  cf.  4,  9, 181. 


2B1.  The  authority  enjoyed  by  Ovid  during  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era  in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians  and  still 
longer  with  the  poets,  as  well  as  the  smoothness  and  ease  of  his 
verse,  were  the  reason  that  at  an  early  time  and  also  in  the 
Middle  Ages  many  productions,  especially  in  elegiacs,  were 
ascribed  to  his  name.  Such  productions  of  ancient  date,  and 
belonging  to  a  good  period,  are  the  elegy  entitled  Nux  and  the 
Consolatio  ad  Liviam  ;  in  the  Middle  Ages  jocular  poems 
such  as  the  Elegia  de  pulice,  de  vetula,  the  verses  de  philomela 
and  others. 

1.  The  philosopher  Seneca  shows  his  intell(.*ctual  affinity  with  Ovid  in  his 
predilection  for  quoting  him,  e.g.  benef.  4,  14,  1.  5,  15,  3.  iiat.  quaest.  2,  44,  1. 
8,  1,  1.  3,  20,  3.  3,  26,  4.  The  frequent  quotations  from  Ovid  in  Quintilian  show 
his  great  authority  in  the  schools  of  the  rlietoricians  of  the  period.  The  IslUt 
poets  imitated  Ovid  industriously  (trist.  4y  10,  bbutque  ego  maioresyfsic  me  coluere 
minores),  e.g.  the  Priapea,  Manilius,  Seneca,  Lucanus,  Calpurnius  (paneg.  iul 
Pisonem),  Silius  Italicus  (Ilomerus  latinus),  Statins,  Martialis  and  many  others. 
Cf.  also  LMCller,  de  re  metr.  136. — The  (perhaps  incom])lete)  inscription  Ovidi- 
anus  poeta  hie  quiescit  CIL.  10,  6271  Wilm.  218(.)  refers  to  an  imitator  of  Ovid  (of. 
§  231,  3). 

2.  In  the  Middle  Ages  especially  the  Metamorphoses  (see  §  219,  2),  the  Ars 
and  the  lleroides  were  much  read,  employed  and  imitated:  see  KBartsch,  Al- 
brecht  von  Halberstadt  und  Ovid  im  Mittelalter,  Quedlinb.  18G1.  HDungkr,  di«* 
Sage  vom  trojanischen  Kriege  (Drtsd.  1869)  p.  49.  53  and  elsewhere.  See  also 
Ixjlow  n.  G.  ad  fin. 

3.  No.  3  of  the  Priapea  (§  254,  5)  is  attributed  by  Sen.  controv.  1.  2,  22  (p.  92 
K.)  to  Ovid  {Ovidianum  illud  ^inepia  loci\  a  passage  found  Priap.  3,  8j.     It  is  poti- 
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sible  that  other  pieces  of  that  collection  are  by  Ovid  (cf.  Wernicke,  Priapei.  p. 
120-124.     126-131),  though  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  with  certainty. 

4.  The  elegy  of  N  u  x  (in  182  lines,  P,  Ovidii  Naaonis  liber  nucis  in  the  Laur.) 
somewhat  diffdse  and  rhetorically  ornate  (e.  g.  v.  108. 175),  but  pure  and  fluent  in 
metrical  construction  and  in  parts  of  graceful  style.  The  subject  is  a  develop- 
ment of  a  Greek  theme  (anth.  Pal.  9,  8),  being  the  complaint  of  a  nut-tree  concern- 
ing ill-treatment,  with  mournful  reflections  on  better  times  and  manners  (e.  g.  v. 
2B).  Caesar  .  .  deua  v.  142.  Nothing  prevents  us  from  assigning  the  composi- 
tion of  this  poem  to  a  time  soon  after  Ovid.  LMOllek,  de  re  metr.  49 ;  ABiksk 
JJ.  101, 282.  According  to  Wilamowitz  1.1. 400  it  is  a  manifestum  indicium  against 
Ovid^s  authorship  that  minerum  illud  ^foraitan^^  quod  .  .  Ooidius  conatanUr 
vitavit  should  occur  in  the  poem  :  it  is  unfortunate  that  Ovid  uses  the  proscribed 
forsitan  more  than  eighty  times  (AlKunz,  Ov.  de  medic,  fac.  p.  54).  WFkOhner, 
Phil.  Suppl.  5,  46  takes  it  to  be  a  youthful  work  of  Ovid.  The  earliest  MS.  is  a 
Laur.  s.  XI  (§  250,  1).  Printed  e.  g.  with  a  commentary  by  FLindemann,  Zittau 
1844.  New  critical  revision  by  UvWilamowitz,  commentt.  Mommsen.  890  and 
EBahrems  PLM.  1.  90.  Supplements  to  the  collation  of  the  Laur.  ABiese,  JB.  1878, 
2,  160.  OGoETz,  quaestt.  misc.  Ill,  Jena  1889,  p.  vii.— Translated  by  HWOlfkel 
see  §  250,  8  ad  fin.). 

5.  P.  Ovidii  Ntisonis  conaolatio  ad  Liviam  Augwttam  de  morie  Druni 
Neronis^jilii  eiusj  qui  in  Germania  morho  periU- :  this  poem  is  extant  in  a  few  quite 
late  MSS.  (Dresd.,  Laur.  86,  2,  Urbinas  858,  Brit.  11978,  Ottobon.  1469,  all  s.  XV; 
see  on  this  subject  KSchenkl,  Wien.  Stud.  2,  56.  7,  889,  where  are  also  the  complete 
collations),  and  is  printed  in  the  ed.  Bomana  of  Ovid's  works,  a.  1471  (not  however 
in  the  contemporary  Bononiensis),  in  the  Veneta  of  1472  and  subsequently :  most 
recently  in  MHadpt's  op.  1,  815  and  EBaiirens'  PLM.  1,  104.  In  the  Laur.  86,  2 
there  is  a  vita  Ovidii,  in  which  we  read  concerning  the  consolatio  as  a  poem  by 
Ovid:  quae  nuper  inventa  est  (see  HObnek  1.1.  427).  This  is  a  rhetorical  exercise 
by  a  petty  imitator  of  Ovid  and  Propertius,  and  also  of  Tibullus  and  Vergil,  who 
had  before  him  Seneca's  consolationes  (§  289,  4,  6.  11. 12)  ;  it  is  very  similar  to  the 
first  elegy  on  Maecenas  (§  229,  8),  and  probably  also  dates  fmm  the  first  century. 
EWagneii,  de  Martiale  imitatore,  KOnigsb.  1880.  44  supposes  that  the  author  of 
this  elegy  on  Maecenas  intends  by  its  opening  words  Dejieram  iuvenis  tristi  modo 
carmine  fata  to  designate  himself  as  the  author  of  the  consolatio.  Haupt  (Epicedion 
Drusi,  Lps.  1849  =  op.  1,  815)  held  the  poem  to  have  been  composed  by  some 
Italian  scholar  of  the  15th  cent.,  because  up  to  the  presont  time  no  early  MSS.  of  it 
have  been  discovered  and  the  poem  shows  an  absence  of  all  positive  information 
which  might  not  be  derived  from  well-known  writers  (see  however  laargus  886 
and  Dacius  Appulus  888),  etc.  See  for  the  contrary  view  FThAdleb,  de  Ovidii 
consolat.  etc.,  Anclam  1851  and  esp.  EHOdner,  Herm.  18,  145.  427 ;  cf.  besides 
FBtJcHELEB,  phil.  Kritik  (Bonn  1878)  21.  EBAhrens,  PLM.  1,  97.  KSchenkl  1.1. 
See  in  addition  Gruppe,  Aeacus  157,  JMahly,  de  Drusi  atq.  Maecen.  epicediis  etc., 
B^.  1878.  HNettleship,  the  latinity  of  epic.  Dr.,  Transact,  of  Oxf.  phil.  soc. 
1885/86,  16.  OHiRSCHFELD,  Berl.  SBer.  1886,  1164.  WWildino,  de  aetate  conso- 
lationis  ad  Liv.  deque  carmm.  consolatoriorum  ap.  Gr.  et  Bom.  hist.,  Marb.  1889. 

6.  A  collection  of  most  of  the  spurious  Ovidiana  in  Goldast,  Catalecta  Ovidii, 
Francof.  1610.  Of  mediaeval  origin  are  the  lines  de  philomela  (§  28,  8),  de  pedi- 
culo,  de  medicamine  aurium  (MS.  in  Berne,  Sinner  1,  548.  Haoen  429),  de  pulice 
(by  Ofilius  Sergianus)  and  the  three  books  de  vet  ula  (UCoch&rib, la  Vielle,  ou  les 
derniers  amours  d'Ovide,  po^me  fran^ais  du  XIV  si6cle  etc.,  i)r6c6d6  de  recherches 
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8ur  Tauteur  de  Vetula,  Paris,  1861).  De  antilo  and  Somnium  are  in  Ovid.  am.  2, 
15  and  3,  5  though  they  have  frequently  been  copied  with  spuriouA  pieces  in  MBS. 
Cf.  KBartsch,  Albr.  v.  Halberst  p.  iv. — Tables  of  contents  for  the  Vergilian  poems 
wrongly  attributed  to  Ovid :  §  231,  8.  Cf.  ROpitz,  Lpz,  Stud,  6,  298.  Various 
works  on  Ovid  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  HStSedlmater,  Wien.  Stud.  6, 142 ;  also 
JHuEMER,  ZfoG.  32,  415. 

7.  Collective  editions  e.g.  by  GBersm ann  (Lps.  1582  sqq. cum notis  varr., 
Frankf.  1601),  by  DHeinsius  (Leid.  1629  III),  but  esp.  by  Nicolaus  Heinsius  (Am- 
stelod.  1652.  1658,  the  best  in  1661  III ;  cum  Heinsii  notis  integris  (these  have  also 
appeared  separately)  cur.  JFFischer,  Lps.  1758  II  (with  ind.  verbb.),  illustr.  DCris- 
piNUS  in  us.  Delphini,  Lyons  1689  IV  (vol.  4  ind.  verbb.),  ed.  PBueman  (cum  notis 
variorum,  Amstelod.  1727  IV  [with  ind.  verbb.] ;  praefatio,  ib.  1756) ;  cum  notis 
variorum,  Oxf.  1827  V  (in  it  are  RBentlby's  MS.  notes).  First  methodical  revision 
with  praefationos  criticae  by  BMerkel  (and  BEhwald,  Lps.  *  1888  sqq.  III). — Ed. 
ABeise,  Lpz.'  1889  sqq.  III.  Ed.  OGOthlino,  HStSedlmayer,  AZinoerlb,  Prague 
1883  sqq. — Criticism  (besides  what  is  cited  above)  Madvio,  adv.  2,  66.  Bbrgk,  op.  1, 
655.  AZinoerle,  kl.  phil.  Abhh.  3  (Innsbr.  1882),  35.  JBappold,  ZfoG.  32,  401. 
801  and  many  other  treatises.  Literary  reviews  of  Ovid  by  ABiebe  and  BEhwald, 
JB.  1873, 137.  1874/75  1,  229.  1876  2,  97.  1877  2,  20.  1878  2,  241.  1881  2,  72. 
1882  2, 157. 1885  2,  125. 

2B2.  Among  those  friends  of  Ovid,  who  attempted  poetical 
composition,  the  oldest  are  the  epic  poet  Ponticns,  who  was  also 
on  friendly  terms  with  Propertius,  the  translator  Tuticanus,  Macer, 
who  was  somewhat  younger,  and  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the 
Trojan  legends,  and  Sabinus,  the  author  of  answers  to  the 
heroic  Epistles  of  jOvid  and  of  a  work  resembling  his  Fasti ;  then 
also  Cornelius  Severus,  an  epic  poet  who  chose  his  subject  from 
the  history  of  the  time  (bellum  siculum) ;  Albinovanus  Pedo, 
the  author  both  of  a  Theseis  and  of  an  epic  poem  on  a  subject 
derived  from  contemporary  history,  as  well  as  of  epigrams ;  and 
others.  Outside  of  this  circle,  Rabirius  and  Sextilius  Ena  of 
Corduba  chose  their  material  from  the  recent  Civil  Wars.  Most 
of  the  epic  poets,  however,  followed  the  track  of  the  Alexandrines, 
and  besides  Homer  the  Cyclic  poets  were  also  made  use  of.  Epic 
poems  of  this  kind  on  mythological  subjects  were  written  by 
lullus  Antonius  and  Largus,  Camerinus,  Lupus,  Abronius  Silo, 
and  others. 

1.  The  principal  source  of  information  on  the  poets  contempoi-ary  with  Ovid  is 
ex  Ponto  4, 16,  a  poem  which,  however,  gives  only  indirect  allusions  and  is  obscure 
and  corrupt  in  parts  (on  its  construction  see  Eiiwald  1.1.).  In  general  see  the 
treatises  (cited  §  250,  1)  by  GGraber,  GWartenbekq,  BLorkntz  and  by  OHennio 
(§  247,  2  ad  iin.)  and  also  REhwald,  JB.  1885  2,  140.— Trlst.  4,  10,  47  Pontic  us 
heroo^  Baitsus  quoque  clarus  iamhoy  dulcia  convidus  membra  fuere  mei.  An  allusion 
to  the  latter  occurs  probably  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  21  vdivolique  maris  vateft^  cut  credere 
possis  carvxina  caeruleos  compoisuisse  deoa  (this  is  disputed  by  OHaube,  carm.  ep.  p. 
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19).  That  he  wrote  a  Thebaid  appears  from  Prop.  1,  7, 1  dum  tibi  Ccnimeae  dicim- 
tuVj  Pontice^  Thebae  armaque  frcUertitte  tristia  militieiey  cUque^  ila  aim  fdix^  primo 
contendvf  Homero  etc.  cf.  ib.  9,  9  quid  tibi  nunc  misero  prodent  grave  dicere  carmen 
aut  Ampkioniae  moenia  flere  lyrae  f  It  may  be  inferred  that  he  imitated  Antimachoe>. 
He  seems  to  have  been  still  living  when  Ovid  wrote  Pont.  4, 16. 

2.  Tuticanus  is  mentioned  las  a  friend  in  youth  and  a  contemporary  of  Ovid, 
ex  Pont.  4,  12,  20.  Besides  this  letter,  4,  14  is  also  addressed  to  him,  both  with  the 
observation  that  the  trochaic  measure  of  the  name  did  not  agree  with  dactylic 
metre.  Hence  his  name  is  avoided  ib.  4,  16,  27  et  qui  Maeoniam  Fhaeacida  vertit 
(the  translator  of  the  story  of  !Nausikaa).  But  that  he  is  meant  appears  from  ib. 
4,  12, 27  dignam  Maeoniia  Phaeacida  condere  chartis  cum  tt  Pieridea  perdocuere  deae, 
lb.  V.  25  shows  that  he  was  very  strict  in  ix)int  of  form. 

8.  M  a  c  e  r  (who  should  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  didactic  poet  of  the 
same  name,  §  223,  4)  was  Ovid's  companion  in  his  travels  in  Asia  and  Sicily  (Pont. 
2, 10,  21.  81).  He  calls  him  Hiacuifj  Pont.  4, 16,  6,  and  he  seems  to  have  treated 
the  legends  antecedent  to  the  Iliad,  i.e.  Antehomerica  (am.  2,  18,  1  carmen  ad 
ircUum  dum  tu  perducia  AchiUen primaque  iuratis  induia  arma  viris^nos^  Macer^  .  .  . 
ce88amus)y  cf.  Pont.  2,  10,  18  tu  canis  aeferno  quidquid  reatahat  HomerOy  ne  careant 
aumma  troica  bella  manu),  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  the  Cyclic  poets;  cf.  Hennio  1.1. 
(see  n.  1)  22.  BEhwald,  JB.  1885  2,  142.  He  is  perhaps  identical  with  the  Macer 
mentioned  by  Quint.  6,  8,  96  (see  above  §  228,  4  ad  fin.).  The  opinion  (of  Werns- 
DORF  and  others)  is  probable  that  he  is  identical  with  (the  grandson  of  the  Pom- 
peian  Theophanes of  Mytilene)  Pompeius  Macer,  to  whom  Augustus  ordinandaa 
bybliothecaa  delegaverat  (Suet.  lul.  56  extr.).  Perhaps  he  may  also  have  been  a 
grammarian ;  Prise.  GL.  2, 18,  9  audoritaa  quoque  tam  Varronia  quam  Macri  teate 
Cenaorino  nee  k  nee  q  nee  h  in  numero  adhibet  litterarum.  The  son  of  this  Macer 
was  probably  the  praetor  of  768/15  a.d.  (Tag.  ann.  1,  72,  cf.  6, 18  praeloriua)^  who 
together  with  his  father  (illuatria  equea  rom.^  Tag.  ann.  6,  18)  died  a  voluntary 
death,  a.  786/88  a.d. 

4.  Ovid.,  am.  1, 18,  27  meua  Sabinua,  Pont.  4, 16,  IS  et  qui  Penelopae  reacribere 
iuaait  Ulixen  {c{,a.m,2jlSj27)y  .  .  .  quique  auamftriaemem  imperfectumquedierum 
(GlIser,  B.hM.  1, 437)  deaeruit  celeri  morte  ScUnnua  opua.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
epic  poem,  the  title  of  which  is  corrupt,  was  actually  finished.  In  point  of  chron- 
ology he  might  be  the  Sabinus  mentioned  by  Hor.  ep.  1,  5,  27.  His  gentile  name 
is  not  known.    Cf.  §  248,  8  (1.  12)  and  4. 

5.  Quint.  10, 1,  89  Comdiua  Sever ua^  etiamai veraifictUor  quam  poeta  meliorj  ai 
tamen  ad  exemplar  primi  libri  bellum  Siculum  (with  Sex.  Pompeius,  a.  716/88  sqq.) 
peracripaiaaety  vindicaret  aibi  iure  aecundum  locum  (among  the  Boman  epic  poets). 
Valer.  Prob.  GL.  4,208, 16  Comeliua  JSeverua  rerum  romanarumlib.  I  dicit  ^  pelagum 
pontumque  moveriJ*  As  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  9  alludes  only  to  a  carmen  regale  which 
Severus  Lo^io  dedit  (cf.  Pont.  4,  2, 1 ;  see  below),  the  b.  sic.  probably  formed  part  of 
these  res  romanae.  GWartenberg,  quaestt.  Ovid.,  Berl.  1884, 100  takes  a  different 
view.  From  this  epic  may  be  the  quotation  in  Sen.  suas.  2,  12,  the  ffwovdeidi^uy  in 
ScHOL.  Pers.  1,  95,  the  quotations  in  Charis.  GL.  1, 80,  7.  81,  16  ( -  GL.  7,  291,  8). 
86,  7.  100,  24. 107,  29  (=  GL.  5,  590,  28).  Diomed.  GL.  1,  878,  2.  sghol.  Bern,  ad 
Luc.  9,  402,  as  well  as  the  description  of  Aetna  mentioned  by  Sen.  ep.  79,  5  (cf. 
App.  b.  c.  5,  117).  From  the  same  also  the  25  eloquent  and  elegant  hexameters  on 
the  death  of  Cicero  in  Sen.  suas.  6,  26  (with  the  introductory  observation :  nemo  ex 
tot  diaertiaaimia  viria  meliua  Ciceronia  mortem  deflevU  quam  Severua  Comeliua),    A 
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line  gWen  without  special  mention  of  the  author  in  an  incomplete  passage  of 
GuABis.  GL.  1,  105,  19,  by  collation  with  gramm.  de  dub.  nom.  GL.  5,  588,  2,  has 
l)een  proved  to  belong  to  Cornelius  (Severus ;  cf .  ib.  588,  26.  590,  1).  This  line  is 
in  Charisius  followed  by  the  words :  cuius  (Ck)m.  8ev.)  moveremur^  inquit  I^liniug^ 
auctoritaUj  si  quidquam  eo  carmine  puerilius  dixisset.  Diomed.  GL.  1,  875,  22  is 
doubtful,  where  after  Severus  the  quotation  given  by  Priscian.  GL.  2,  546,  21  but 
corruptly,  (in  VIII  de  statu  suo  ad  quern  etc.)  seems  to  have  been  lost ;  this  quota- 
tion has  not  yet  been  put  into  any  metrical  form  such  as  would  agree  with  the 
well-known  elegance  of  Com.  Sev.,  whence  we  may  perhaps  ascribe  it  to  Cassius 
Sev.  (§  267,  11) ;  lastly  Severus'  claim  to  two  anonymous  hexameters  in  Chahis. 
GL.  1,  287,  4  is  quite  uncertain,  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  2  is  addressed  to  Com.  Sev.  (v. 
1  o  vat^  magnorum  maxinie  regum ;  11  fertile  pectus  hahes  interque  Helicona  colentes 
uberitis  nuUi  provenit  ista  seges^  i.e.  carmina\  and  so  perhaps  is  1, 8  (v.  2  pars  animae 
magna  J  Severe^  meae.  25  o  iucunde  sodalis)^  though  4,  2  Ovid  apologises  eius  ttdhuc 
namen  nostras  tacuisse  libellos  (v.  3).  In  general  see  Wernsdorf,  PLM.  4,  25 ;  the 
fragments  ib,  217  and  FPB.  352.— JBecker,  Zf AW.  1848,  587.  OHaube,  de  carm. 
ep.  (Brcsl.  1870)  p.  10. 

/  6.  Albino vanus  Pe do;  the  correct  sequence  of  names — for  Albino vanus  is 

the  gentile  name,  see  EHObner,  ephem.  epigr.  2,  32^occurs  in  Sew.  contr.  2,  2, 12  p. 
180  and  233  K ;  it  is  inverted  Pedo  Alhin.  in  Sen.  ep.  122,  15 ;  both  names  occur 
sejMirately  in  Ovid,  ex  Ponto  4, 10,  4.  65  ;  elsewhere  the  poet  is  only  named  as  Pedo, 
his  praenomen  is  unknown.  He  is  probably  the  praef.  eqq.  Pedo  •mentioned  in 
Tag.  ann.  1,  60.  Cf.  also  above  §  242,  5.  The  philosopher  Seneca  knew  him  per- 
sonally, calls  him  fabulator  elegantissimus  and  gives  a  specimen  of  this  gift  of  his 
for  stories  (ep.  122,  15).  Another  of  his  good  stories  is  given  by  Sen.  controv.  2, 
10,  12  (p.  180  K.).  A  witty  saying  of  his  in  Quint.  6,  3,  61,  Martial,  who  in  one 
instance  calls  him  doctus  (see  §  248,  2),  mentions  him  repeatedly  as  one  of  his  fore- 
runners and  a  master  of  epigram.  Cf.  also  Sidon.  Apoll.  1,  256. — He  is  enumerated 
among  the  epic  writers  by  Quint.  10,  1,  90.  Rahirius  ac  Pedo  non  indigni  cognitione^ 
si  vacet.  He  wrote  a  Theseis ;  see  Ovid  in  the  epistle  ex  Ponto  4,  10,  71.  75  ad- 
dressed to  Pedo  (carissime  v.  3).  Concerning  an  epic  poem  on  a  Koman  subject  see 
Sen.  suas.  14  latini  declamatorts  in  descriptionc  Occani  non  nimis  viguerunt.  .  .  . 
nenw  illorum  potuit  tanto  spiritu  dicere  quanto  Pedo,  qui  navigantt  Germanico  dicit 
*  iam  prid^m,  etc.'  Here  follow  23  hexameters  of  sonorous  cadence  and  rhetorical 
descriptive  style  (commented  on  by  Wernsdorf,  PLM.  4,  229 ;  cf.  MHaupt,  op.  3, 
412.  ThBekck,  mon.  Anc.  97.  124.  OHaube,  Albin.  Pedo  12).  The  description 
refers  to  tlie  storm  which  the  fleet  of  Germanicus  encountered  in  the  North-sea 
709/16  A.D.,  see  Tac.  ann.  2,^23;  not  to  the  expf^dition  of  Drusus  to  the  North-sea 
742/12  A.D.,  as  Haubk  Alb.  Pe<lo  21  and  others  suppose.  PHOfer,  d.  Feldz.  dts 
Germanicus  im  J.  16,  Festschr.  z.  Begrtiss.  d.  Dessauer  Phil.- Vers.,  B<>mb.  1884, 
attempts  unsuccessfully  to  prove  that  Tacitus  made  use  of  this  epic.  Haubk,  de 
cArm.  ej).  (1870)  14  and  Albin.  Pedo  22  refers  also  to  Albinovanus  Prisc.  GL.  2, 
304,  20  AWinuft  rcrum  romnnaruvi  /(followed  by  three  hexameters),  which  is  not 
borne  out  by  the  twice  reiK»at<d  us^^of  cui  as  an  iambic.  Cf.  §  383,  8.  To  conclude 
(with  Weichert,  rell.  poett.  382,  Ha^bk,  Albin.  Pedo  9  and  others)  from  the  epithet 
sidereus  (Ov.  Pont.  4,  16,  6  Hiacusque  Macer  [above  n.  3)  sidereusque  Pedo)  that 
Pedo  wi-ote  do  sideribus  is  so  much  the  less  admissible  as  Ovid  Pont.  4,  10 — where 
the  description  of  the  freezing  of  the  Pontus  should  have  been  set  down  to  Pedo's 
interest  in  natural  phenomena — expressly  gives  a  personal  reason  for  the  insertion 
of  this  description  (v.  05),  and  in  this  poem  mention  is  made  (not  of  the  supposed 
phenomena  but)  only  of  the  Theseis  (v. 71)  of  Pedo.    Concerning  sidereus  cf.  the 
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passage  quoted  from  Sen.  saas.  1,  14  and  Ov.  Pont.  4, 10,  76,  also  Colum.  10,  434. 
In  gen.  see  OHaube,  zur  Kenntn.  des  Alb.  Pedo,  Fraustadt  1880. 

7.  Cams  (the  gentile  name  unknown),  the  tutor  of  the  sons  of  (Jermanicus 
( Pont.  4, 13,  47),  non  dubios  inter  sodales^  vere  carus  (ib.  v.  2 ;  cf.  trist.  3,  5,  17).  On 
tlieir  joint  studies  in  poetry  see  Pont.  4,  13,  43,.  An  allusion  to  his  epic  poem  on 
Hercules  ib.  v.  11  and  4, 16,  7  et  qui  lunonem  laesisset  in  Hercule  (by  composing 
p<x^try  on  him)  Carm^  lunonis  *i  non  iam  gener  (as  the  husband  of  Hebe)  ille  fortt. 
Cf.  Sen.  Here.  Oet.  1441,  and  Octavia  216. — Possibly  it  is  from  a  Heracleis  of  this 
period  that  was  derived  the  hexameter  Barbarus  aere  cavo  tubicen  dedit  .  .  . 
ififjna  (CIL.  4,  1069»),  which  occurs  under  a  Pompeian  wall-painting  (Hesione  set 
fi-ee  by  Uerakles  and  Tolamon,  WHkluio,  campan.  Wandgem.  1132  pi.  xiv). 
REhwald,  Phil.  46,  640. 

8.  A  list  of  epic  poets  who  wrote  on  mythological  subjects  is  given  in  Ovid. 
(.'X  Pont.  4,  16, 17  ingtniique  8ui  dictua  cognamine  LarguSy  gallics  qui  phrygium 
duxit  in  arva  seneni,  quique  canit  domito  CamerinuB  ah  Hercule  Tr&iam.  ib.  v. 25 
TritMicri usque  suae  Perseidos  audor^  et  auctor  Tantalidcte  reducia  Tyndaridoaque 
Lupus,  Largus,  who  appears  to  have  written  on  the  legendary  settlement  of 
Antenor  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  is  supposed  to  be  the  faithless  friend  and  accuser  of 
Cornelius  Gallus  (§  232,  2),  called  Valerius  Largus  (Dio  53, 23).  Camerinus,  whose 
subject  was  the  capture  of  Troy,  might  be  identical  with  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinus, 
(ionsul  762/9  a.d.  Lupus  (who  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  return  of  Menelaos  and 
Helena)  is  generally  identified  with  tlie  rhetorician  Butilius  Lupus  (§  270).  Tri- 
na<;rius  (  «  Siculus  ?)  does  not  look  like  a  proper  name ;  a  Perseid  had  been  written 
among  the  Greeks  by  Choirilos  and  Musaios.  See  Merkel^s  edition  of  the  Tristia 
etc.  p.  376. — The  words  of  Ovid  Pont.  4, 16,20  concerning  Tuscus,  who  is  mentioned 
in  a  list  of  exclusively  epic  poets,  quique  sua  nomen  Fhyllide  Tuscus  habet  may  mean : 
'  Tuscus,  who  is  named  after  his  epyllion  on  the  story  of  Damophon  and  Phyllis ' 
(see  Ov.  Her.  2)  i.e.  who  has  been  sumamed  Damophon  as  though  he  were  the 
admirer  of  the  Phyllis  celebrated  in  his  poem.  In  that  case  Tuscus  should  be 
identified  with  Damophoon,  the  pseudonymous  friend  of  Propertius  (3,  22).  Cf. 
AKiESSLiNG,  coniecturae  Prop.,  Greifsw.  1875.  Merkel  l.L  373  suggested  that  he 
might  be  the  grammarian  Clodius  Tuscus  (§  263,  3).  On  lullus  Antonius  see  § 
242,6. 

9.  Vell.  2,  36,  3  inter  quae  {ingenia)  maxime  nostri  aevi  eminent  princepa  car- 
minum  Vergilius  Rabiriusque  (whUe  Horace  is  not  mentioned  !).  Quint,  judges 
more  sensibly  10,  1,  90  (above  n.  6).  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  5  magnique  Babirius  oris. 
An  hexameter  by  Babirius  ap.  Charis.  GL.  1,  65,  9.  Other  notices  in  the  gramm. 
de  dub.  rom.  GL.  5,  578,  7.  13.  590, 19.  Cf.  FPB.  356  and  MHaupt,  op.  1,  158. 
On  the  subject  of  his  poem  see  Sen.  benef.  6,  3,  1  egregie  mihi  videtur  M,  Anfonius 
apud  Rahirium  poetiira  ,  .  .  exdamare  ^  hoe  habeo  quodcumque  dediJ*  From  this 
indication  of  the  subject-matter,  he  is  supposed  by  Ciampitti  and  others  to  be  the 
author  of  the  fragment  discovered  in  the  papyrus  no.  817  of  Herculaneum  (speci- 
men in  Zanqemeister-Wattenbach's  exempl.  codd.  pi.  3;  Hayter's  copy  is  fac- 
similed in  WScott's  fragm.  Herculanensia,  Oxf.  1885)  on  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  death  of  Kleopatra;  see  Volumina  Herculan.  (Naples  1809)  2,  7  sqq. 
JThKhetssio,  carminis  latini  de  bello  actiaco  sive  alexandrino  fragmenta,  Lps. 
1814,  and  esp.  after  his  comm.  de  Sail.  hist,  fragm.  (Meissen  1835)  p.  117.  AL. 
482,  cf.  2,  VI.  PLM.  1,  214.  Cf.  AWeichert,  de  L.  Vario  157,  163.  REllis,  Joum. 
of  phil.  16,  81.     Those  fragments  actually  exhibit  a  preference  for  the  same 
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caesura  which  is  noticed  in  the  citation  in  Sen.  1.1.    The  mention  of  Atropos  points 
to  a  treatment  of  the  subject  similar  to  that  in  the  Aeneid  (cf.  §  228,  n.  5). 

10.  Sen.  suas.  6, 27  Sex tiliua  £n a  (f)fuit  homo ingeniosus magis  quam  erudiiu9^ 
inaeqwdia  poeia  et  jilane  quibusdam  locis  talU  qualea  esse  Cicero  (pArch.  26)  Cordu- 
benses  poetaa  aitj  pingut  quiddam  sonantes  atque  peregrinum.  is  hanc  i2»am  pro- 
acriptionem  (of  Cicero)  recitaturua  in  domo  Messalae  Corvini  .  .  .  in  principio 
hunc  versum  .  .  .  recUavit '  deflendua  Cicero  eat '  etc.  From  this  and  the  preceding 
expression  municipeni  nostrum  it  appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  Corduba. 

11.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  10  tt  cum  auhtiU  Friactia  uterque  Numa,  The  con- 
nection of  the  passage  justifies  the  inference  that  both  Priscus  and  Numa  were 
also  epic  poets.  They  are,  however,  completely  unknown,  unless  Priscus  is  the 
Clutorius  Priscus  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Dio.  Tag.  ann.  3.  49  fine  anni  (21  a.d.) 
Cluiorium  Priscum  eq.  rom.  poat  c^ehre  carmen  quo  Oermanici  auprema  defieverat 
pecunia  donatum  a  Caesare  corripuit  delator  obiectana  aegro  Druao  compoauisse  quod, 
si  extinctua  esaet,  maiore  praemio  volgaretur.  Priscus  was  immediately  put  to  death. 
Cf.  Dio  57,  20.    OHennio,  de  Ovidii  sodalibus. 

12.  Equally  obscure  is  the  allusion  in  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4, 16,  23  quique  aciea 
libycaa  romanaque  proelia  dixit,  et  Mariua  acripti  dexter  in  omne  genua.  The  first 
would  from  this  appear  to  have  i^Titten  a  bellum  punicum.  OHaube,  de  carm. 
ep.  (1870)  18  understands  it  of  the  wars  in  Africa  with  Juba  and  the  partisans  of 
Pompey.  Pont.  4,  16,  33  is  quite  corrupt  and  not  yet  set  right  Tityron  antiques 
pcuaerque  rediret  ad  herbas  (so  cod.  Bavar.). 

13.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  11  quique  vel  imparibua  numeria,  Montane,  vel  aequia 
aufficia  et  gemino  carmine  nomen  habea.  This  Montanus,  a  person  equally  celebrated 
in  elegy  and  in  epic  iK)etry,  is  probably  the  same  as  lulius  Montanus  in  Sen.  contr. 
7,  16,  27  Montanua  luliua,  qui  comia  fuit  quique  egregius  poeta ;  cf.  the  judgment  of 
Seneca's  son  (ep.  122, 11)  tolerabilia  poeta  et  amicitia  Tiberii  notus  etfrigore  (Tecffel 
on  Hor.  sat.  2,  p.  28).  ortua  et  ocjcaaus  lihentiHitime  inaerebat  (cf.  Apocoioc.  2).  Ho 
then  givrs  (11-13)  specimens  of  his  vei-sp.  Donat.  vita  Vergil.  29  (44)  Seneca 
tradidit  lulium  Montanum  poetani  aolitum  dicer c  etc. 

14.  Sen.  suas.  2,  Id  meniini auditorem  (Porcii)  Latronia  Arbronium  {or  Abronium) 
Silonem,  pairem  Iiuius  Silonis  qui  pantojnimlf  falulas  acripsit  et  ingenium  grande  non 
tantum  deseruit  sed  polluit  (see  §  8,  13  ud  fin.),  recitare  carmen,  of  which  the  sub- 
ject-matter was  derived  from  the  Iliad,  and  from  which  Seneca  quotes  two 
rhetorical  hexameters. 

15.  We  are  not  aware  what  department  of  poetry  the  younger  son  of  the 
orator  Messalla,  Gotta,  attempted  (see  §  267,  (i).  Cf.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  42  (Pieri- 
dum  lumen  praesidiumque  fori)  and  3,  5,  39  (recitaa  factum  modo  carmen  amicis,  cf. 
1,  5,  57). 

253.  J)idactic  poetry  was  in  the  Augustan  period  cultivated 
by  Grattius,  of  whose  dull  poem  on  the  chase  (Cynegetica)  we 
possess  a  part.  It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius  that  the 
so-called  Manilius  published  his  Astronomica  (now  five  books), 
a  work  which  treats  less  of  astronomy  than  of  astrology,  and 
though  he  fails  to  win  our  sympathy  by  his  superstitious  treat- 
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ment  of  this  worthless  subject,  we  are  yet  attracted  by  the 
versatility  of  his  knowledge,  the  independence  of  his  views  and 
especially  by  his  originality  and  power  of  giving  shape  to  his  dry 
and  stubborn  subject-matter,  and  his  seriousness  and  depth  of 
thought.  Both  by  the  latter  qualities  and  by  the  unevenness 
and  heaviness  of  his  style,  Manilius  reminds  us  of  Lucretius, 
though  he  differs  from  him  in  his  mastery  of  all  technical  forms. 

1.  Ovid,  ex  Pont.  4,  16,  84  {cum)  aptaque  venanli  Or  alius  arma  daret,  an 
allusion  to  Grat.  cyneg.  28  carmine  et  arma  dabo  venanti  et  peraequar  artes  armorum. 
He  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  It  has  been  supposed,  without  sufficient  reason, 
from  V.  40  (nostrU — Falitcia)  that  he  came  from  Falerii.  We  can  only  tell  that  he 
was  an  Italian  from  the  passage  in  question  (in  contrast  with  the  Una  Hifpanae 
Saetabis  mentioned  above).  586  lines  are  extant  (together  with  5  fragments  of  lines) 
in  Vindob.  277  (Sannazarianus)  s.  IX ;  the  Paris.  8071  (Thuaneus)  s.  IX/X  consLsts 
only  of  V.  l-ir>9.  Cf.  §  250,  4.  The  work  is  incomplete  at  the  end :  the  heading 
in  both  MSS.  graiti  cyneyeticon  libt  (libri)  shows  that  there  were  originally  several 
books;  see  ARibse,  anth.  lat.  1,  xxxvi. — Tlie  poot  is  generally  called  Oratiua  and 
he  appears  to  be  mentioned  under  this  name  in  the  MSS.  of  Ovid.  1.1.,  but  in  the 
two  MSS.  of  the  Cynegetica  the  name  is  GraUius  (see  above)  and  this  form  is  to  be 
preferred  as  it  occurs  in  the  inscriptions  and  elsewhere  (e.g.  Cic.  pArch.  8. 12  in 
the  MSS.)  almost  exclusivel}'  (see  the  indices  nominum  in  CIL.  vol  2.  3.  5.  8. 10. 
12.  14  and  CIL.  6,  19117-19125),  FBCchelkr,  RhM.  85,  407.— The  style  of  the  work 
is  technical,  dry,  and  heavy,  and  but  very  rarely  rises  somewhat  higher,  e.g.  v. 
812  in  the  rhetorical  excursus  on  the  disadvantages  of  luxury.  The  metrical  con- 
struction is  careful.  The  episodes  427,  479  contain  many  reminiscence*  of  Vergil. 
V.  848  (Fatum  .  .  .  nigris  circumvolnt  alia)  reminds  the  reader  of  Hor.  s.  2,  1, 
5H.— Ed.  princeps  (with  Halieut.,  Nemes.  and  Calpumius)  cura  GLogi,  Ven.  1534. 
Then  in  the  Auctt.  rei  venaticae  ed.  IUlitius  (Leid.  1645.  1655)  and  SHavercamp 
(Leid.  1728) ;  in  vol.  1  of  the  PLM.  by  PBubman  (Leid.  1781),  by  JCWernsdorf 
(Altenb.  1780)  and  by  EBXhrexs  (Lps.  1879).  Cum  comm.  varior.  ed.  BSteun, 
UaUe  1832  (with  Nemesianus).  Ex  rec.  MHauptii,  Lps.  1888  (with  Ov.  Halieut., 
Nemes.  etc.) — Cf.  ThBirt,  hist.  hex.  lat.  57. 

2.  The  name  of  the  poet  of  the  Astronomica  is  uncertain.  It  is  just  the  earli- 
est and  best  MSS.  which  furnish  us  with  no  useful  data  (in  the  Gembl.  the  heading 
is  scratched  out,  in  the  Lips.,  Voss.  1,  Brux.  2,  we  read  :  Arati  pkiloaophi  astronomican 
liber  primus  etc.) ;  in  the  late  MSS.  also  the  headings  are  evidently  very  corrupt : 
Voas.  2  and  3  M.  MaUii  sqroM  {eq.  rom.  ?  — for  this  in  the  Voss.  3  Anliochi  [from 
Pi.iM.  NH.  35,  199  ?  cf.  §  212,  3]  Poeni)  aatronomicon  divo  oct.  (octavio  Voss.  8) 
quirino  aug.^  similarly  also  Vat.  8099 ;  M.  Manlii  Laur.  80,  15 ;  M,  Manilii  Vatic- 
Urbiu.  667  ;  M,  Manilii  Boeci  Urbin.  668 ;  C.  Manilii  cod.  Cassin.  Gerbert  (f  1003) 
ep.  78  p.  45  Olleris  entreats  a  friend  for  a  copy  of  M.  Man(i)liu8  de  aatrol4>gia, — The 
author  is  entirely  unknown,  and  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  writer.  The 
inscription  (Orelli  4804)  which  contains  Mamil.  4,  16  is  spurious ;  see  Ritschl,  op. 
4,  251.  Possibly  G^rmanicus  in  his  Aratea  (§  275,  6)  already  imitated  Manilius ; 
cf.  Fbeier  1.1.  63.  Cramer  1.1.  58.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  his  having  been 
used  in  Nemesianus  (§  886,  1)  1,  89,  40=Manil.  1,  760.  761. 1,  800  has  been  imi- 
tated by  Dracont.  5,  826^  see  BobsberOi  J  J.  119,  476. — The  non- Italian  origin  of  the 
author  (Bemtley  took  bim  to  be  a  Greek  from  Asia  Minor,  Jacob,  an  African,  cf . 
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besides  the  spurious  heading  in  the  Voss.  8,  above  1.  6)  was  formerly  assumed, 
without  sufficient  reason,  from  the  nature  of  the  languao^e  (see  n.  5).  There  are 
also  certain  passages  which  tell  the  other  way,  e.g.  2,  888  censum  sic  proxima 
Oraiae  nostra  auhit  linguae,  Sy  40  et  si  qua  externa  referentur  nomina  lingua,  hoc 
operis,  non  vaiis  erit,  4,  41.  His  geographical  horizon  is  uncommonly  large ;  cf . 
e.g.  4,  715.  749.  The  choice  of  such  a  subject  necessitated  an  exact  acquaintance 
with  Greek  literature,  see  however  esp.  e.g.  2,  1  sqq.,  8,  5  sqq.,  5, 461  sqq.  Allusions 
to  the  poems  of  Aemilius  Macer  (§  223,  4),  of  Grattius  (above  n.  1)  ?  see  2,  43  sqq. 
(  cf.  5,  197  sqq.). 

8.  CJhronological  hints.  The  first  book  must  have  been  written  after  the  battle 
in  the  Teutoburg  Wood  (a.  762/9  a.d.)  ;  1,  898  ul  foedere  rupto  cum  fera  ductorem 
rapuit  Germania  Varum  infecilque  trium  legionum  sanguine  campos,  Tiberius  had 
however  already  been  at  least  recognised  as  Augustus'  successor.  4, 764  est  Bhodos 
hospitium  recturi  principis  orbem.  Opinions  differ  as  to  whether  the  first  books 
were  composed  after  the  death  of  Augustus ;  it  is  certain  that  book  5  was  not 
written  until  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Cf.  5,  513  kinc  Fompeia  manent  veteris  numu- 
menla  triumphi,  non  exstincia  acie  semper  que  recentia  flammis',  this  may  be  under- 
stood of  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  which  was  burnt  down  a.  775/22  a.d.  (Tag.  ann.  3, 
72,  cf.  Suet.  Tib.  47).  FJacob  p.  xvi.  Lachmann,  kl.  Schrr.  2,  42.  There  is  evi- 
dence that  even  the  first  book  was  written  under  Tiberius,  particularly  1,  800 
caelum  ....  quod  regit  (presumably  after  his  deification!)  Augustus  socio 
per  signa  Tonante.  Other  passages  are  more  doubtful  1,  7  /«,  Caesar,  patriae 
princepsque  paterque,  qui  regis  augustis  parentem  legibus  orbem  concessumque  patri 
mundum  deus  ipse  mereris.  1,  884  cetera  (sidera)  non  cedunt ;  uno  vincuntur  in  astro 
AugustOy  sidus  nostro  quod  contigit  orhi ;  Caesar  nunc  terris,  post  caelo  maximus 
auctor.  Lacumann  1.1.  BFreier,  de  Manilii  astronomicon  aetate,  OGtt,  1880.  The 
fifth  book  is  incomplete  at  the  end;  the  work  must  have  contained  6  books 
(MBechert,  Lpz.  Studd.  1,  17.    Woltjer  1.1.  80). 

4.  Manilius  takes  astronomy  in  the  sense  usually  attached  to  it  in  antiquity 
as  also  embracing  astrology,  and  the  latter  even  preponderates  with  him,  see  at 
the  very  commencement  1,  1  Carmine  divlnas  artes  et  conscia  fati  sidera,  diversos 
hominum  varianiia  casus  deducere  mundo  aggredior.  On  the  difficulty  of  putting 
the  subject  in  verse  see  1,  20.  3,  26.  He  apologises  for  using  foreign  i.e.  Greek 
(technical)  expressions :  2,  693.  830.  897. 3,  41.  He  is  proud  of  being  the  first  poetic 
writer  on  this  subject  in  Latin  literature :  1,  4.  113.  2,  57.  136.  3,  1.  5,  1.  He 
disdains  the  old  beaten  track  of  legendary  and  historical  epic  poetry :  3,  5.  He 
unfolds  his  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter:  1,  120.  2,  750.  4,  119.  A  review 
of  the  contents  of  the  work  in  Woltjer  1.1.  41.  He  volnntfirily  resigns  all  claims 
to  elegance :  ne  dulcia  carmina  quaeras.  ornari  res  ijysa  negate  contenta  doc^ri  (3, 
38).  But  in  his  excui-suses  (especially  his  introductions,  also  1,  884,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  fifth  Ixwk  in  various  descriptions)  he  furnishes  ornament,  and  when- 
ever he  comes  to  speak  of  the  dignity  of  man  and  of  his  reason  (2,  106.  4,  883) 
or  of  human  greed  (4,  1),  he  is  eloquent,  earnest,  and  pleasing.  Fatalism  is  im- 
plied 4,  14  ;  on  the  relation  of  this  to  free  will  and  human  resix)iisibility  see  4,  108 
(e.g.  117  non  rt-fert  sc.elus  unde  cadil;  scelus  esse  fatendumst).  On  the  sway  of  ratio 
in  the  world  :  1,  483  (against  the  atomists).  2,  60  cf.  4,  920  (932  ratio  omnia  vincit). 
Over-finished  rhetorical  colouring  may  be  notic^  in  the  account  of  Andromeda 
and  Perseus  5,  540.  OGkuppk,  Herm.  11,  235  tried  to  prove  that  book  6  of  Varro's 
disciplinae  (§  166,  6,  a.)  was  M's  chief  authority:  cf.  howler  HDiels,  doxogr.  gr. 
and  EhM.  31,  490. 
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5.  Manilius^  style  ia  remarkable  in  many  ways,  especially  for  its  violent  con- 
trasts e.g.  between  dry  or  dull  and  elevated,  inspired  or  rhetorically  ornate  lan- 
guage, which  is  sometimes  so  intricate  and  pompous  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible, 
and  crowded  with  metaphors  and  figures  and  miscellaneous  ingredients  drawn 
from  legend  or  real  life.    The  poet  has  not  succeeded  in  etiualising  and  smoothing 
<lown  these  contrasts  in  tone  which  irritate  and  perplex  the  reader ;  but  the  later 
books,  especially  the  fifth,  show  decided  improvements.     The  diction  too  is  not 
without  peculiarities,  e.g.  in  the  use  of  the  prepositions  and  moods,  but  they  do 
not  nearly  suffice  to  establish  the  assumption  of  former  times  that  Manilius  was 
not  of  Italian  origin ;  in  particular  no  graecisms  are  adduced  as  evidence  to  CA)r- 
roborate  the  theory  of  his  Greek  extraction.     He  rarely  employs  new  words  or 
antique  phraseology  (only  itiner  1,  88;  clepaisset  1,  27,  diu=die  4,  8*23),  but  he 
abounds  in  alliteration.      Of  the  early  poets  Manilius  imitates  especially  Vergil 
and  Lucretius  in  their  diction,  also  Ovid  and  others,  see  Jacobus  index  p.  199, 
Frbikr  1.1.  44.     WoLTjEU  1.1.  30  and  esp.  AGkauer,  de  Manilii  elocutione,  Strassb. 
1882  (diss.  Argentor.  7,  57).    Cf.  also  MBecuert,  J  J.  119,  798. — Manilius'  metrical 
and  prosodiacal  treatment  is  strict  and  elegant,  e.g.  he  is  careful  in  the  employ- 
ment of  elision.     LMOller,  Phil.  15, 481.    492 ;  de  re  metr.  52.    329.   333.    ThBiut, 
hist.  hex.  lat.  52.     ACeaher  l.l.  7.     By  the  same  writer,  d.  Inf.  bei  Manil.,  comm. 
in  honor.  Studemundi,  Strassb.  1889,  60. 

6.  All  our  MSS.  of  Manilius  are  derived  from  an  archetype  itself  very  corrupt. 
Most  of  them  are  of  s.  XV  and  greatly  interpolated,  as  is  also  the  Leidensis  3 
(Vces.  2)  s.  XV  erroneously  preferred  by  Jacob.  By  far  the  best  MS.  is  the  Bru- 
xellensis  10012  (Gemblacensis)  s.  X/XI,  then  the  Lipsiensis  1465  s.  XI,  the  1  ss 
important  Leidensis  18  (Voss.  1)  s.  XII  and  Bruxell.  10609  (Cusanus)  s.  XII.  Cf. 
Jacob's  praefatio  p.  v.  CTBreiter,  de  emendatione  Manilii,  Hanim  185-1  and  esp. 
MBecuert,  de  Manili  emendaudi  ratione,  Leipz.  Stud.  z.  Phil.  1,  3.  PThomas, 
lucubratt.  Manil.  (cont.  a  new  collation  of  the  Gnmblac.),  Ghent  1888. 

7.  Ed.  princeps  at  Nllrnberg  about  1472  (see  CGSchwarz,  de  prima  Manilii 
astr.  editione,  Altorf  1764).  Principal  editions  by  JScaliger  (Par.  1579.  Heidelb. 
1590.  Leid.  1600),  BBentley  (Lond.  1739  •,  see  on  this  MHaui't,  op.  3,  43)  and 
FJacob  (rec,  Berl.  1846). — Explanatory:  by  FJacob,  Posen  1830  (spec.  ed.). 
Ltibeck  1832  (I  de  Manilio  poeta).  1833  sqq.  (II  de  versibus  a  Bantleio  abiudicatis 
libr.  1-6). — JWoLTJER,  de  Manilio  poeta,  Groningen,  1881.  GLanson,  de  Manilio 
poeta  eiusque  ingenio.  Par.  1887.  AKraemer,  de  Man.  astronomicis,  Marb.  1890. 
Critical:  HHadpt,  op.  3, 473.  583. — Book  I  with  a  German  translation  by  JMkrkel 
(Manilius*  celestial  globe  etc.),  Aschafienb.  1844.  1857.  THBreitkr,  J  J.  139,  193 . 
693.  845.    KRossbero,  JJ.  139,  705. 

8.  IsiD.  or.  18,  69  pila  .  .  .  quod  sit  pilis  plena,  haec  anten  et  sphaera 
dieta^de  quorum  genere  et  pondere  Dorcatius  (concerning  the  name  cf.  CIL.  5, 
2793)  sic  Iradit,  Here  follow  two  hexameters,  probably  therefore  from  a  didactic 
poem,  which  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Ovid  trist.  2,  485  ecce  canit  fornias  alius 
iactusque  pilarum.  MHaupt,  op.  3,  571. — On  Plotius  Crispinus,  who  versified  the 
Stoic  doctrine,  see  §  2G6,  3. 

254.  In  other  departments  of  poetry  the  declining  age  of 
Augustus  produced  only  mediocrities.  Such  were  the  erotic 
elegiac  poets  Prooulus  and  perhaps  Alfius  Flavus,  the  iambic 
poet  Bassus,  the  lyric  poet  Rufus,  the  tragic  poets  Turranius  and 
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Gracchus.  On  the  other  hand  the  collection  of  the  Priapea, 
which  as  far  as  most  of  the  pieces  are  concerned  certainly  belongs 
to  the  period  of  Augustus  and  is  chiefly  derived  from  the  circles 
of  aristocratic  dilettantism,  shows  perfection  of  metrical .  con- 
struction, and  sparkling  though  strongly  flavoured  humour. 

1.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  32  (cum)  Callimachi  Proculus  molle  teneret  iter  (which 
JIEhwald,  JB.  1885  2,  141  insists  on  taking  in  reference  to  an  imitation  of  the 
ffarvpiKd  Spd^iara,  rpayt^Lai^  KUfupdlai  of  Kallimachos !). — On  Tuscus  see  §  252,  8  in 
fin. — On  Alf  ins  Flavns,  the  author  of  trifling  erotic  poems,  see  §  268,  9.— Ovid. 
Pont.  4,  16,  86  (cum)  Naidas  a  Satyris  caneref  (in  idylls?)  Fontanua  amataSj 
clauderet  im paribus  verba  Cape II a  modis,  Cf.  ib.  11  (§  252, 18).  Perhaps  therefore 
(Japella  composed  epigrams,  or  rather  elegies. 

2.  Tlie  iambographer  Bassus,  a  friend  of  Ovid,  (see  §  252, 1)  is  probably  the 
])erson  addressed  by  Propertius  1,4,  1. 12,  and  perhaps  identical  with  a  rhetorician 
of  this  period,  Julius  Bassus,  Jionio  disertus^  cui  demptam  velles  quam  c^msectabatur 
aniaritudinem  et  simulationem  a^^tionia  oratoriae  (Sex.  contr.  10,  pracf.  12),  and  who 
consectarl  sohlmt  res  sordidas  et  inveniebat  qui  illas  unice  suspicerent  (ib.  10,  80,  13. 
j>.  475,  7  K.).    Lengthy  specimens  of  his  lectures  ib.  1, 6,  2-6.    7,  8. 

3.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  28  Pindar icaejidicen  tu  quoque^  Rufe^  lyrae.  It  is  not  very 
probable  that  ho  is  the  same  Kufus  who  is  addressed  ib.  2, 11  and  who  had  an 
estate  at  Fundi,  considering  that  the  latter  is  not  complimented  on  any  poetical 
productions;  nor  is  he  the  same  as  Valgius  Bufus  (§241)  or  An  ton  i  us  Bufus,  for 
Glandorp's  statement  that  he  teste  Acrone  vertit  Hmnerum  et  Pindarum  rests  only 
on  an  erroneous  combination  (cf.  Wernsdobf  PLM.  8,  xxx).  Acro  on  Hor.  AP. 
288  says  only:  praelexius  et  togatas  scripserunt  Aelius  Lamia  (a  certain  <^f/fu*^ 
Lamia  is  quoted  by  Fest.  131^,  5.  6  in  a  fragmentary  passage),  Antonius  Hufua, 
On.  Melissus  etc.  On  the  other  hand  this  poet  of  togatae  may  well  be  identical 
with  the  grammarian  Antonius  Bufus  in  Quint.  1,  5,  43  and  Vel.  Long.  GL.  7,  79, 
18.  ABeiffersciieid,  coniectanea  nova  (Bresl.  1880)  7  attempts  to  connect  this 
Pindaric  Bufus  with  the  Pindaric  Titius  in  Horace  (§242,  4)  as  Titius  Bufus,  and 
takes  liim  to  be  the  son  of  C.  Titius  L.  f.  Bufus  praetor  704/50. — Ov.  Pont.  4,  16, 
2  ) Muaaiiue  Turrani  trayicia  innixa  cothurnis.  Cf.  §  132,  6.  The  psoudo-Ajmleius 
(de  orthogr.,  see  §  867,  10)  pretends  to  know  that  he  had  written  a  tragedy  on  the 
subject  of  Helena  I 

4.  Ovid.  Pont.  4,  16,  31  cum  Varus  Oracchusque  darent  fera  dicia  tyrannis. 
The  name  is  generally  written  Varius  on  the  assumption  that  he  is  the  author  of 
th«)  Thyestes  (§  223,  2),  though  the  latter  died  as  early  as  740/14!     In  this  case 
tho  association  would  be  caused  by  the  fact  that  Gracchus  also  wrote  a  Thyestes. 
Puisc.  GL.  2,  269,  8  Gracchus  in  Thyeste  (a  well  constructed  senarius  follows).    So 
likewise'  is  the  one  quoted  from  Gracchus  in  Atalanta  (ib.  206, 11).     An  anapaestic 
dimeter  from  Graius  iu  Peliadibus  ap.  Non.  p.  202,  17.     Welcker,  griech.  Trag.  p. 
1431.    Trag.  lat.  (ed.  Bibb.)*  p.  230.     He  is  probably  identical  with  Sempronim 
Gracchus  familia  nobili,  solers  ingenio  et  pravc  facundas  whom  Tiberius  had  killed 
a.  767/14  A.D.  on  the  island  of  Cercina,  where  he  had  already  spent  14  years  in 
exile,  on  account  of  his  former  connection  with  Julia  (the  daughter  of  Augustus), 
see  Tac.  ann.  1,  58,  cf.  Vell.  2, 100,  5.    If  so,  Ovid  would  seem  to  have  mentioned 
two  deceased  poets  together. 

5.  Priapea  {diver sorum  audorum  Priapeia  incipit  in  the  Laur.)  is  the  name 
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given  in  late  MSS.  (the  earliest  is  Laur.  83,  31  s.  XIV),  in  which  they  are  pre- 
served, to  a  collection  of  80  jocular  and  obscene  poems  on  Priapus  in  various 
metrical  forms  (hendecasyllabics,  distichs,  choliambics),  which  the  editor  (wh<j 
himself  prefaced  them  by  1  and  2)  had  gleaned  from  literature  (8  is  from  Ovid, 
see  §  251,  8)  and  especially  from  the  walls  of  the  shrines  of  Priapus  (probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  first  Christian  century)  and  himself  revised.  Hob.  s.  1, 
8  is  also  a  kind  of  enlarged  Priapus  poem,  and  has  evidently  been  influenced  by 
the  fashion  then  prevailing. — To  this  collection,  which  had  been  transmitted  as  a 
whole,  the  editors  add  five  Priapea,  which  were  extant  elsewhere :  of  these  two  (81 
VilieuSj  82  Quid  hoc)  bear  the  name  of  Tibullus  (§  245,  5),  though  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  by  him.  The  first  of  these  (81)  was  discovered  in  an  inscription  at 
Padua,  and  by  chance  got  inserted  in  the  Tibullus  MSS.  See  Mommsex,  CIL.  5, 2808. 
EHiLLKR,  Herra.  18,  348.  EBahbens,  JJ.  127,  860.  The  second  (82)  was  in  the 
Cuiacianus  of  Tibullus  (§  245,  7)  and  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
Pseudovergiliana  (§  229, 1 ;  cf.  BIiikens^  ed.  of  Tib.  p.  xx),  and  in  the  s-ime  way 
the  three  others  (88-85)  have  been  transmitted  among  Vergil's  Catalepton,  see 
§  230,  5,  2. — The  Priapea  are  printed  in  the  Latt.  AnthoU.  by  Burmann  (1.  VI)  and 
HMeykr  (no.  1616  s.:iq.),  especially  in  FBCchkler^s  small  ed.  of  Petronius  (Berl.* 
1882;  cf.  his  vindiciae  libri  Priap<»orum,  KhM.  18,  881),  in  LMCllkr^s  Catullus 
(Lps.  1870)  and  in  EBahrems*  PLM.  1,  58.  A  treatise  by  JEWerxicke,  I  Thorn 
1853.    On  Vatic.  2876  s.  XV  of  the  Priapea  BEllis,  RliM.  43,  258. 

6,  HiKRON.  on  Eus.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2023  (in  the  cod.  Petav.  on  2022)  =  760/7 
A.D.;  Philistio  mimographus  natione  Magnes  Asianus  (according  to  Suidas  from 
Nicaea  or  Prusa)  Romae  clams  habetur.  He  w^rote  in  Greek  and  is  perhaps 
that  author  who  was  served  by  Crassicius  (§  263, 2)  as  an  interpreter  and  assistant 
{circa  acenam  veraatus  eat  dum  mimographos  adiuvat,  Suet.  gr.  18)  ;  he  may  also  b«^ 
identical  with  the  jocular  FUistus^  Augunto  familiaris^  orator  et  jtoesin  mediocriter 
doctus^  who  is  mentioned  in  a  passage  of  Donatus'  vita  Vergilii  (18,  77;  in 
BEiPFERSfJUETD's  Suetouius  p.  67).  On  the  other  hand  it  se<?ms  that  the  Ai'sopus 
mentioned  together  with  Philistion  in  Amu.<Marc.  30,  4,  21  {ex  Philistioniis  nut 
Aesopi  caoUl-ationibui)  must  have  composed  Latin  mimi,  as  Aristides  and  Cato  are 
compared  1.1.  with  these  two  authoi's. 


III.    PHOSE-WRITERS. 

255.  Among  the  prose-writers  of  the  Augustan  age  tlie 
historians  occupy  the  first  place.  At  first  a  great  number 
devoted  their  attention  to  defending  or  eulogising  the  celebrities 
of  the  times  immediately  preceding  their  own.  Thus  Volumnius 
and  Bibulus  wrote  on  M.  Brutus,  Q.  Dellius  on  M.  Antony,  Tiro 
on  Cicero ;  and  also  the  authors  of  Memoirs  on  their  own  share 
in  politics,  such  as  Augustus,  Agrippa,  and  M.  Messalla,  followed 
in  the  same  path.  Asinius  PoUio  started  a  large  work  on  the 
whole  period  of  the  Civil  Wars,  but  soon  found  that  the  time  was 
not  favourable  to  candid  relations  of  recent  events. 

1.  Plot.  M.  Brut.  48  II6rXios  BoXoiz/ii^tof,  &9i)p  4>i\6<ro4>o%  koI  aw€<rTpaT€v^Uvot 
dv  dpx^t  Bpo(rr(fi,     .     .     .     \4y€i.     ib.  51  duo  crixovSf  Up  rbp  (repop  BoXovfivtos  dviypayfc 
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etc.  Appian's  account  (b.  c.  4, 112-185)  seems  also  to  be  derived  in  parts  from 
this  source  (and  from  MeAsalla,  see  §  '222,  3),  see  HPbtkr,  die  Quellen  Plutarclw 
137.  A  certain  Volumnius  Flaccus  is  mentioned  as  a  friend  of  D.  Brutus  in  Cic.  ad 
fam.  11,  12.  18. 

2.  L.  Calpumius  B  i  b  u  1  u  s,  the  son  of  Porcia  (§  215,  8)  and  of  MJaibulas  cos. 
695/59.  He  served  with  his  step-father  at  Philippi,  was  taken  prisoner  by  M. 
Antony,  onteivd  his  service  and  fell  as  his  lieutenant  in  Syria  c.  728/81  (Drumamk, 
GR.  2.  Iffe) ;  Kal  T»  fii^Xldioy  ^UKpbv  dirofJW7jfu»f€Vfiar(aif  Bpourov,  yeypofifiei^oi'  vw*  avroO, 
Jmtrwfcrai,  Pllt.  Brut.  13 ;  of.  ib.  23  raOra  dTrjs  llopKias  vlbs  larbpnuKt  Bi);S\of.  HPbtbb, 
1.1.  139.  HoR.  sat.  1, 10.  80  (Bihule), 

8.  Strab.  11,  13,  3.  p.  528  C  &t  <i>r\<Tiv  6  A^Wiof  6  rov  ^kyru^lov  0^o$,  avytpdrf^as 
(probably  in  Latin;  see  WSikqlin,  phil.  Wschr.  1888,  1454)  Hip  iwl  Uap0vaiovt 
oi>Toi/  arpaTfiav^  iv  -j  vaprjv  koX  avrbi  iiyetiotfLatf  (xuv.  Plut.  Anton.  59  «-oXXoi>t  kqX  rGxp 
dXXu}v  0(Xa;v  o(  KXcov:aT/>at  ic6XaK6f  i^^PakWy  ,  ,  .  Sjv  koX  Jddpicot  ^p  ZiXaydt  ical 
AAXiOf  6  iffTopiKdi.  odroi  5i  ,  ,  ,  <pr}(riy  etc.  CWichmanm,  de  Plut.  in  vitis 
Bruti  et  Antonii  fontibus,  Bonn  1874.  ABCrcklkin,  Quellen  d.  rOm.  parth. 
Feldzup;e,  Berl.  1879,  7.  Skn.  suas.  1  hellUsiviam  rem  Dellius  dixit  quern  Messala 
CorcinuM  denuUorem  bellorum  civilium  vocaty  quia  tib  Dolahella  ad  Cassium  trauH- 
iiuruit  saluteni  aibi  pactuH  evt  9i  Dclahellam  occidissety  a  Casitio  deinde  transiit  ad 
Antomum,  novisHime  ah  Antonio  transfugit  ad  Cctesarem.  hie  est  Delliua  cuiu* 
epiftolae  ad  Cleopatrum  lancivae  feruntur.  Cf.  Hoh.  c.  2,  3.  WFabricius,  Theo- 
phanes  v.  Mitylone  u.  Q.  DeUius  als  Quellen  des  Strabo,  Strassb.  1888. 

4.  Tiro  on  Cicero  see  §  191,  2;  Munatius  Bufus  the  younger  on  Cato  §  215,  2. 
—The  autobiographies  of  Augustus  (see  §  220,  3),  Agrippa  (§  220, 14),  M.  Messalla 
(§  222,  3).— On  Asinius  Pollio^s  history  of  the  Civil  Wars  see  §  221,  8.  On  the 
historical  work  of  Q.  Tubero  st^e  §  208, 1 ;  on  that  of  the  rhetorician  Seneca  see 
§  269,  3. 

5.  Ps.-VEiuiiL.  catal.  11,  1  q^ls  deuHj  Octariy  te  noltis  abstmliif  5  scripia  qmidem 
lua  nos  muifuiu  mirnhimur  et  te  rajttum  et  romanam  flehimus  hisioriam.  He  is 
}»robably  idoiitical  with  ^fusa  V¥:r(jil.  cat.  4  (cf.  v.  JO  Clio  nam  per  te  Candida  nunc 
loiiuituv)  and  witli  th«»  Octavius  mentionod  Hor.  s.  1,  10,  82,  therefore  the  Octaviuv 
MusOy  civiti  Mant nanus  idcnupie  viayiiftratus  in  Sekv.  Vorg.  eel.  9,  7  and  Schol. 
Bkun.  eel.  8,  (j  (an  historian,  M.  Octavius,  is  quoted  in  the  origo  gentis  rom.  12,  19, 
SRM»  ^  414,  5).  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same  as  the  Octaviu$  veneraudus 
(vanrlus)  pmr  wlio  is  addressed  (§  2:50, 1)  in  the  Culex  (1.25.  20.  37).  OBibbeck, 
app.  Vvr<:.  p.  8.  BAI1UEN8,  tib.  Bl.  54;  JJ.  117,  119;  PLM.  2,  3-J.— Of  the  Ruso 
ineiiti«)in'(l  in  Hor.  s^.  1,  3,  86,  who  compelletl  his  debtor  to  listen  to  his  hi^ftoricte 
amarac,  Ptnti-ii.  ad  loc.  Siiys  OcfaviuH  liuao  .  .  .  scriptor  hhtoriorum  (the  same 
uani«'  is  borne  l.)y  a  cjuarstor  of  Marius,  Sall.  lug.  104,  3). — Perhaps  to  the  Augus- 
tan or  Tilwriaii  period  Ix^long  a  few  authors  otherwise  unknown,  whom  Suetonius 
in  ills  V.  Aug.  (quotes  as  authorities  for  doUiils  of  the  life  of  Augustus:  Aquilius 
Ni^ier  (Aug.  11),  (\  Drusus  (94),  Julius  Saturninus  (27)  and  Biiebius  Macer,  who  is 
quoted  for  the  same  i>urpos(.i  by  Servius  eel.  9,  47.  Aeii.  5,  556. 

<>.  Nothing  is  certain  concerning  the  Annales  of  the  younger  Cincius  (sw 
§  117,  4.     Pll  ss,  de  Cinciis  38 ;  NSchweiz.  Mus.  G  [miii] ,  45). 


2o(>.  Tl;e  most  important  prose-writer  of  the  Augustan  period 
is  T.  Liviusof  Patuvium  a.  095/59  B.C.-770/17  a.d.     He  spent 
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the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  far  from  political  life,  though 
on  friendly  terms  with  Augustus.  Having  studied  rhetoric  he 
wrote  several  philosophical  works  of  popular  tendency,  in  the 
shape  of  dialogues,  a  work  on  rhetorical  training  addressed  to  his 
son,  in  epistolary  form,  but  especially  a  comprehensive  account 
of  the  whole  history  of  Rome  from  the  foundation  of  the  City 
until  the  death  of  Drusus  (a.  746/9)  in  142  books,  of  which,  how- 
ever, only  36  have  come  down  to  us,  being  the  first  decade  and 
books  21-45.  The  outlines  (periochae)  which  we  possess  of  al- 
most all  the  books  are  but  an  unsatisfactory  compensation  for  the 
loss  of  the  rest. 

1.  Recent  general  literature  on  Livy  :  WWkissknbobn  (-HJMCllkr)  intnHluc- 
tion  to  the  Berlin  ed.  and  proli»gg.  Ijefore  the  second  Leipzig  ed.  (18G0).  MHkrtz 
(prolusio)  bifore  his  ed.  of  the  text  (Lpz.  1857).  AFkioell,  Li  v.  soni  historie- 
skrifvare,  Stockholm  1881.  HTaink,  easai  sur  Tite-Live,  Par.*  1888.  LEKohlkb, 
de  T.  L.  vita  ac  moribus,  Berl.  1851.    MWkinoXrtnkr,  de  T.  L.  vita,  I.  Berl.  1852. 

2.  HiERON.  on  Eiis.  chron.  a.  Abr.  1958=695/59  Measala  Corvinus  orator  neuci- 
tur  (this  is  incorrect :  see  §  222,  1)  et  T.  Liviun  PcUavinus  acriptor  historicus  ;  and 
a .  Abr.  2083  =  770/ 17  a.d.  Livius  historiogra pirns  Patavi  moritur.  His  birth  at  Padua 
is  confirmed  by  the  charge  of  j/a/At*iNi7a9  (see  §  257,  14),  and  by  Mart.  1,  (51,  3 
{censetur  Apona  Livio  auo  telbis)  and  Stat.  Silv.  4,  7,  55  (Timavi  alitmnum)^  q.\so 
Plut.  Caes.  47  (iy  JlarajSii^  Fdl'os  Kopi'T^Xioj,  .  .  .  Ai/3iou  too  (Tvyypa<p(u}%  ToKlTn^  i^al 
yvdpifioi), — On  the  8uppos-?d  grave  of  Livy  and  the  inscription  which  it  bears  (that 
of  a  freedman  T.  Livius  Halys)  see  Mommsen  in  CIL.  5,  2865.  Portraits:  BBeckkr, 
Gorlitzer  Philol.-Vers.  1890. 

3.  Liv.  4,  20,  7  hoc  ego  cum  Augustum  Caesarem  (see  n.  5)  .  .  .  se  ipsum  .  .  . 
legisse  audissem,  Tac.  ann.  4,  34  71  Livius  .  .  .  Cn.  Pompeium  tantis  laudihus  tulit 
nt  Pompeianum  eum  Augustus  appellaret ;  neque  id  amiciticie  eorum  ojf'ecit.  Scipioueniy 
A/raniunij  hunc  ipsum  Cassium^  hunc  Brutum  nusquam  latrones  et  parricidas,  quae 
nunc  vocahula  imponuntur,  saepe  ut  insignes  viros  nominat,  Cf.  Skn.  nat.  qua(»t. 
5,  18,  4  quod  de  Caesare  maiore  vol  go  dictitatum  est  et  a  T,  Livio  posit  urn,  in  incerto 
esse  utrum  ilium  nasci  magis  reip.  profuerit  an  non  nasci.  Suet.  Claud.  41  historiam 
in  adulescentia  Iiortante  T,  Livio  .  .  .  scrtbere  adgressus  eat  (Claudius,  bom  c. 
744/10).    G  Schwab,  de  Livio  et  Timagene  hist,  script,  aeniulis,  Stuttg.  1834. 

4.  Sex.  ep.  100,  9  nomina  ctdhuc  (as  a  philosophical  writer)  T.  Livium.  acripsit 
enim  et  dialogos^  quos  non  magis  philoaophiae  adnumerare  poasis  quam  hiatoriaCj  et  ex 
profeaao  philosophiam  continente^  lihroa.  In  the  swiuel  he  is  associated  witli  Cicero 
and  Asinius  Pol  Ho  (tribua  eloquent  iaaimia),  Liv.  is  also  named  as  a  philosophical 
writer  in  Sen.  ep.  46,  1  (see  §  307,  2).  Quint.  10,  1,  39  apud  Livium  in  epiatola  ad 
Jilium  scripta,  legendoa  Demoathenen  atque  Ciceronem,  turn  ita  ut  quiaque  Demoatheni 
et  Ciceroni  simillimus,  Cf.  ib.  2,  5,  20  (quemadmofium  Livius  praecipit).  Hence 
probably  also  ib.  8,  2,  18  (cum  iam,  apud  T,  Livium  inveniam  fuiaae  praeceptoreni 
aliquem  qui  diacipulos  obacurare  quae  dicerent  iuheret)^  and  the  quotations  of  Seneca 
oontr.  9,  24,  14  p.  399  K.  (on  Sallust),  and  9,  25,  26  (cf.  §  221,  6  in  lin.).  This  son 
of  the  historian  was  also  an  author :  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  5,  6  (geography) 
ex    .    .     T,  Livio  filio, — Strange  statements  by  Aelian   (fragm.  83  Herch.)  in 
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Saidas  v.  Kop^ovroi :  5«J«  ovyypaip^c  'Vw/jMlun^  IftrrriPt  Ttros  Alfiiot^  o5  diapptt  xoXi)  xal 
K\€ipb¥  d^ofia^  Kal  KoppovToSf  the  latter  of  whom,  being  childless  and  rich,  attracted 
a  ffresit  crowd  tCov  i.Kpoutfi4puy.  6  xP^ot  di  .  ,  ,  koIti  dXi^eta  ,  ,  ,  rbp  iiiv 
dviipfipay     .     .     .     Sxrrep  KeKpvfifUpop  0n<ravp6»     .     .     tovtop  rbp  M^lop  etc. 

5.  His  plan:  praef.  1  a  primordio  urhis  rea populi  Mom.  (=principU  terrarum 
populi)  perscribere.    The  author  takes  refuge  a  conspectu  nuUorum  of  the  present 
in  the  ancient  splendour  of  Borne,  he  intends  that  his  reader  should  feel  per  quos 
viros  quibusque  arttbtts  domi  militieteque  et  parlum  et  auctum  imperium  sit  and  how 
Borne  has  fallen  ad  hctec  tempora  quibus  nee  vitia  noeira  nee  remedia  p<Ui  possumut, — 
Livy  commenced  his  history  between  a.  727/27  and  729/25,  as  1,  19,  8  (see  n.  8) 
Octavian  is  already  entitled  Augustus  (since  727/27),  and  though  he  knows  of  the 
first  (a.  725/29)  he  is  unaware  of  the  second  closing  of  the  temple  of  Janus  by  him 
(729/25).     B.  9  was  written  before  784/20,  b.  28  after  735/19  (28,  12,  12),  b.  59 
after  736/18.    The  latest  event  which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  mentioned  by 
Livy  is  Drusus^  death  and  burial  in  the  winter  of  745/9  sq.;  it  is  an  idle  conjecture 
tliat  Livy  intended  continuing  his  work  down  to  the  death  of  Augustus  (767/14) 
and  c-ompleting  the  number  of  150  books,  as  Livy  (who  was  only  4  years  younger 
than  Augustus)  could  not  know  beforehand  the  time  of  Augustus'  death,  neither 
if  and  for  how  long  he  would  outlive  him,  hence  he  could  have  formed  that  plan 
only  after  the  death  of  Augustus.    But  Livy  himself  was  at  that  time  72  years 
old,  and  had  at  the  most  finished  book  120  down  to  711/48  (see  below).    He  had 
already  devoted  nearly  40  years  of  his  life  to  the  work,  and  yet  we  are  to  suppose 
that  like  a  thoughtless  boy,  ignorant  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  life,  he  would 
set  himself  the  task  of  chronicling  down  to  the  end  the  whole  of  Augustus'  over- 
eventful  reign  of  fifty-six  years !    The  single  portions  (§  257, 11)  were,  as  it  seems, 
separately  published  by  the  author  under  special  titles,  hence  supplementary  cor- 
rections could  not  be  added.     Cf.  above  p.  229  1.  9.     Books  109-116  in  the  cod. 
Nazar.  of  the  periochae  bear  the  title  belli  civilis  libri  VIII,    The  periocha  libri 
CXXI  in  the  cod.  Nazar.  is  headed :  ex  lib.  CXXI^  qui  edilua  post  excessum  Augusti 
dudiur.    The  passages  quote<l  in  n.  8,  and  the  opinion  of  Augustus  fn.  8)  and 
Asinius  Pollio  prcwupposo  that  large  }x>rtions  of  the  work  were  then  known;  so 
also  the  introductions  to  several  books  (§  257,  11).     S»>e  besides  Plin.  NH.  praef.  1(» 
T.  Liviwni     .      .      .     quodam  volumine  i<ic  orsuin^  satis  iam  sibi  gloriae  quaesilum  ft 
potui&se  sr  desidtre^  ni  animus  inquies  pasceretur  opere. 

G.  The  work  was  divided  into  books,  decades  etc.  see  §  257,  11. 

7.  The  title  of  the  history:  Liv.  43,  13,  2  ea  pro  indignis  habere  quae  in  meott 
annales  rcferain.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  13  T.  Liviuni  .  .  .  in  historiarum  suarum, 
qitas  re])etit  ab  origine  urbis^  qiiodayii  volumine.  Acconling  to  the  Veix)na  palimp- 
sest and  oilier  old  MSS.  of  Livy  and  the  periochae  and  citations  in  the  gram- 
marians, the  real  title  is  ab  urbe  condita  libri ;  cf.  Liv.  6,  1,  1  quae  ab  condita  urlte 
lioma  ad  mptavi  .  .  .  liomani  .  .  .  gcsserc  etc.  Cf.  the  similar  title 
of  Pliny  (§  812,  2.  5),  Tacitus  (§  33«,  1)  and  Ilerodian  (r^j  /xerd  Map/cov  fiaaCKflai 
laropiCbv  f3lfi\oi). 

8.  Estimation  by  the  writer's  contemjxDraries.  Skn.  controv.  10,  praef.  2  (p. 
459  K)  L.  MagiuSj  gener  T.  Livi  .  .  .  cum  ilium  homiiies  non  in  ipsius  honorcm 
laudarent^  scd  in  soccri  ferrent.  Plin.  ep.  2,  3,  8  nunquavine  legisti  Gaditanum 
qucndam  Titi  Livi  nomine  gloriaque  commotum  ad  visendum  eum  ab  ultimo  terrarum 
orbe  venisse  tstati/nque  ut  viderat  abissef  Cf.  Hieron.  ep.  53.  In  the  later  Imperial 
peritid  Livy's  work  was  used  almost  without  criticism,  and  it  was  also  copied  an<l 
epitomised.     UKOulek,  qua  ratione  T.  Livii   annalibus  usi  sint  historici  latini 
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atque  graeci,  Oott.  1861. — Self-confidence  of  the  author:    Plin.  NH.  praef.  16 
(above  n.  5  ad  fin.). 

9.  The  extant  books  treat  of  Boman  history  (b.  1-10  first  decade)  from  the 
foundation  of  the  City  to  the  third  Samnite  war  461/293,  then  b.  21-45  (the  thinl, 
fourth  and  half  of  the  fifth  decade),  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  (a. 
586/218)  to  the  triumph  of  Aemilius  Pauius  over  Macedonia  (a.  587/167).  The 
scanty  fragments  of  the  other  books  may  be  seen  in  the  editions,  e.g.  MHkrtz  and 
Weissenborn-MCller  1881.  Cf.  MHertz,  de  fragmentis  T.  Livii,  Bresl.  1864  II. 
The  loss  of  the  largest  part  was  no  doubt  caused  by  the  great  extent  of  the  whole 
work  (see  n.  10  init.).    Cf.  vanHeusde,  Verslagen  etc.  5,  4,  374. 

10.  An  abridgment  of  Livy  is  mentioned  already  in  Mart.  14,  190  Pellihus 
exiguis  artcUur  Livius  ingenSj  quern  mea  non  totum  hihliotheca  capU  (cf.  AKiesslin(}, 
coniectt.  II,  Greifsw.  1884,  vi).  The  extant  periochae  (71  Livi  periochae  omnium 
lihrorum  in  Nazar.)  give  a  dry  enumeration  of  the  most  important  facts  together 
with  a  few  hints  for  the  use  of  the  rhetorical  schools.  Those  of  book  136  and  187 
have  been  accidentally  lost,  but  two  of  b.  1  are  extant.  They  are  commonly 
found  in  the  MSS.  of  Florus,  the  best  example  being  in  the  Palat.  894  (Nazarianus) 
s.  IX  in  Heidelberg  (see  §  348,  5);  their  author  is  unknown.  These  periochae 
were  compiled  perhaps  in  the  4th  cent.  a.d.  from  a  fuller  abridgment  of  Livy  (now 
lost),  the  same  which  was  used  by  Orosius  (§  455,  4) ;  see  KZangkueister  on  Oros. 
p.  xxv ;  on  the  periochae  of  Liv.  in  the  Festschr.  of  the  Karlsruh.  Philol.-Vers., 
Freib.  1882,  p.  87.  An  edition  of  the  same  by  OJahn,  Lps.  1853.  Proposed  emen- 
dations by  CHalm,  J  J.  81, 507.  EvLeutsch,  exercitt.  critt.,  Gott.  1859.  Cf.  EWOlfk- 
i.iN,  die  Periochae  des  Liv.  (es[K*cially  on  interpolations),  comment.  Mommsen. 
887.  In  genera]  HNissen,  BhM.  27,  558.  FHeykr,  JJ.  Ill,  645  and  AEussner  ib. 
881.  OBossBACH,  BhM.  45,  65  (with  new  collations). — A  collation  of  the  prodigies 
noted  in  Livy  by  Julius  Obsequens,  see  §  416,  4;  of  Livy's  fasti  in  Cassiodorus' 
chronicle,  see  §  488,  4. 

11.  The  MSS.of  the  first  decade  bear  various  subscriptions.  At  the  end 
of  all  the  books  therein  we  read  :  Victorianua  v.  c.  emendabam  domnis  Si/mmachis  ; 
together  with  this  we  find  at  the  end  of  b.  6.  7  and  8 :  Xicomarhus  Flavianus  (§  428, 
2)  V,  c.  Ill  praefeci.  urbis  emeiidavi  apud  Hennam  ;  after  b.  3.  4  and  5  :  Nicomachuif 
Dexter  v.  c.  emendavi  ad  ex^mpfum  parentis  mei  Clenientiani.  It  would  seem  to  re- 
sult from  this  that  Victorianus  emended  the  whole  decade,  but  the  two  Nicomachi 
only  several  books  each.  OJahn,  Lpz.  SBer.  1851,  335. — Specimens  of  the  writing 
in  the  four  earliest  MSS.  (the  Veron.  and  Vatican,  palimpsests,  the  Putean.  and 
Vindob.)  in  Mommsen,  analecta  Liv.,  Lps.  1873.  WHerakus,  quaestt.  crit.  et 
palaeogr.  de  vetustiss.  codd.  Liv.,  Berl.  1885.    Vindiciae  Liv.  I,  Hanau  1889. 

12.  For  the  first  decade  we  possess  about  thirty  MSS.,  which  are  divided  into 
two  equally  important  classes.  One  of  these  is  represented  only  by  the  palimpsest 
in  the  chapter-library  at  Verona,  containing  b.  3-6,  first  published  by  FBlumk, 
BhM.  2  (1828),  836.  Cf.  AWZumpt,  de  Liv.  libr.  inscriptione  et  cod.  antiquiss. 
Veron.,  Berl.  1859.  Mommsen,  T.  Livii  ab  u.  c.  libr.  UI-VI  quae  supersunt  in  codice 
rescripto  Veronensi  descr.  et  ed.,  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  1868.  AWodrig,  anall.  Liv.  de 
cod.  veron.,  Greifsw.  1873.  WJung,  de  fide  cod.  Veron.  cum  recensione  Victoriana 
comparati,  Gott.  1881. — The  other  class  is  the  Nicomachean  recension  (see  ii.  11), 
which  is  best  represented  by  the  (now  lost)  cod.  Vorinaciensis  and  its  equal,  the 
important  Mediceus  s.  XI  (in  Florence  Laur.  62,  19).  Next  to  this  comes  the 
Farisinus  5725  (formerly  Colbertinus),  s.  X,  Florent.  Marc.  326  s.  XII,  Upsaliensis 
0.  XI/XII  and  Helmstad.  I  (on  these  two  MSS.,  which  are  very  nearly  related  to 
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efiwih  other,  see  EWHAogstrOm  excerpta  Liv.,  Ups.  nnivers.  arsskrift  1874),  Vatican. 
8329  s.  XI,  Paris.  5724  s.  X  (Floriacensis)  Paris.  5726  (on  this  see  LDuvad,  rev.  de 
phil.  1886,  148)  and  others.  AFrigell,  Livianonim  librornm  primae  decadis 
emendandae  ratio,  Ups.  1875;  collatio  codicum  Liv.  atqne  editt.  antiquiss.  I 
(b.  1-3),  Upsala  1878  (from  the  Nordisk  Tidskr.  f.  Filol.  NF.  5);  epilegomena  ad 
Liv.  1. 1,  Ups.  Univers.  arsskr.  1881.  Supplements  to  this  by  OBiemamn,  rev.  de 
phil.  4,  100. 159.    JCoRNELissEN,  Mnem.  17,  175. 

13.  For  the  third  decade  also  we  have  a  double  version  :  the  chief  representa- 
tive of  the  one  class  is  the  excellent  Paris.  5780  (Puteanus)  s.  V.  (specimens  of  the 
writing  in  Momhsen,  anall.  (see  n.  12)  and  Zanoem.-Wattenbach,  exempla  codd. 
Latt.  1. 19)  in  uncial  writing,  which  has  however  unfortunately  gaps  at  beginning 
and  end.  Cf.  EWOlfflin,  Herm.  8,  861.  PdeNolhac,  biblioth.  de  FOrsini,  Par. 
1887,  89.  The  results  of  a  new  collation  are  given  by  ALuchs,  Herm.  14,  141 ;  cf. 
especially  his  ed.  (n.  16).  Copies  of  this  are  Vat.  Begin.  762  s.  IX  (EWOlfflin, 
Phil.  88, 186),  also  Laur.  63,  20,  Paris.  5781  (Colbert.)  s.  XI  and  XII  (W6lffm», 
Herm.  8,  864),  and  Bamberg,  s.  XI  (JMeyer,  Nttmb.  1847  sq.  Progr.).— The  second 
version,  contemporaneous  with  that  of  the  Puteanus,  comes  to  us  through  seven 
leaves  of  a  Turin  palimpsest  (s.  V)  for  b.  27  and  29 ;  also  through  the  cod.  Spirensis 
s.  XI,  which  was  used  by  BRhenanus  in  his  annotationes  before  the  ed.  Frobeniana, 
Bas.  1535,  and  by  SGelknius,  who  brought  out  this  edition  ;  it  is  however  lost  all 
but  one  leaf  (containing  28,  39-41),  which  was  discovered  in  Munich  by  KHalm 
(see  Miinch.  SBer.  1869  2, 580) ;  finally  through  MSS.  nearly  related  to  the  Spiren- 
sis,  especially  Harl.  2684,  Vatic.-Palat.  876,  Londin.  (Bum.)  198  and  others. 
HWHeerwaqen,  comment,  crit.  de  Liv.  26,  41,  18-44,  1,  Ntimb.  1869.  Mommsen 
and  Studemund,  anal.  lAv,  p.  6.  32  (collation  of  single  passages  from  82  MSS.  of 
the  third  decade)  and  esp.  the  prolegg.  of  ALucus  in  his  ed.  of  b.  26-30  (see  n.  16). 
— Cf.  also  HPerthes,  quaest.  Liv.,  Bonn  1863.  JHasenmOller,  BhM.  19,  818. 
EWOlfflin,  Antioch.  und  Antip.  (1872)  87.  95 ;  Herm.  8.  866',  JB.  1874/75  1,  740. 
HNoHL,  Herm.  9,  218.    FLeo,  BhM.  85,  286.    OBiemann,  rev.  de  phil.  6,  198. 

14.  The  fourth  docade  rests  on  Bamberg,  s.  XI  (which  contains  b.  3.1-38,  46) 
and  the  now  lost  Moo^ntiiius,  tlio  readings  of  which  are  given  in  the  Mayence  ed. 
of  1518  and  th(»  B:islo  od.  of  1535  (see  n.  16).  LUrlichs,  Eos  1  (1864),  84.  W 
Wkissenijoun,  de  codice  Livii  Mogimtiiio,  Eis<'iaach  1865;  de  ratione  qua  Gelenius 
IV  Liv.  decadem  emendaverit,  oommentiit.  Mommsen.  302.  On  a  late  MS.  (of  no 
value)  at  Lio<^uitz  sw  HKuaffert,  J  J.  103,  69  and  BPeiper,  ib.  211. 

15.  "What  we  possf^s  of  the  fifth  decade  (b.  41-'15)  rests  on  cod.  Laurishamien- 
sis  (found  1527  in  the  Benedictine  monastr^'  at  Lorsch  by  SGrynaeus,  see  his 
hotter  to  Melanchtlion  in  Haupt's  op.  2,  117),  now  Vindolwnenais  15,  in  uncial 
writing  s.  V.  On  the  subscriptio  s.  VIII  Iste  codex  est  theuherti  {thentlterti  according 
to  GiTLRAUEu)  epi  dc  dorostat  (=Wijk  bij  Duurstede,  near  Utrecht)  see  esp. 
Gitlbaukk  1.1.  Cf.  Kreyssio,  annott.  ad  Liv.  XLI-XLV  ex  cod.  Viiidob.  I,  1849. 
Madvk;,  de  Liv.  libr.  xliii  initio  e  cod.  Vindob.  emendando,  Copenh.  1852.  JVah- 
LEN,  ZfOG.  5,  249.  17,  307.  WHartel,  ib.  17,  1  and  osp.  MGitlbauer,  de  c^i^d.  Liv. 
v^tust.  Vindobon.,  Vienna  1876;  ZfiiG,  29,  341.  Anall.  Bollandiana  6,  1  (1887),  no. 
5.  SixTinicn  of  waiting  in  ZASGEMEi«TER-WATTEX»Acn's  exempla  cod.  latt.  pi.  18. 
WHartel,  Krit-Vers.  3.  5.  Dek.  des  Liv.,  Wien.  SBer.  116,  1888. 

10.  C(Ulcctive  e<l  itionsfcf.DRAKEXRORcn  15,1,628.  Schweioer, cltt.ss. Biblio- 
graphie  2,  1,524.  Exgelmaxn-Precss  2, 3<i8  and  others).  Ed.  princeps  Bome  about 
1169  cura  Jo.  Aleriexkis  (without  b.  83  and  41-45),  su])plemented  (by  26,  41,  18 
flf.)  ed.  Ven.  1498  (by  Bartiiol.  de  Zanis),  also  (from  cod.  Mogunt.  see  n.  14)  in  the 
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Mayence  ed.of  1518  and  still  more  (from  the  cod.  Laurish.,  see  n.  15)  by  SGrynaeus 
(Basel  bei  Froben  1531) ;  lastly  (from  cod.  Bamberg,  see  n.  14)  a.  1616  sq.  especially 
by  JHoRRio.  On  account  of  the  use  of  the  cod.  Spirensis  (see  n.  13)  and  the 
Moguntinus  (see  n.  14)  the  ed.  by  BBhenanus  and  SGelenius  (Basel  bei  Froben 
1535)  is  important.  Cum  scholiis  CSioonii,  Ven.  1555. — First  critic-al  ed.  ex  rec. 
IFGronovii,  Leid.  1645.  1679  III.  Most  copious  collection  of  materials  by  A 
Drakknborch  (cum  comm.  Dukeri  et  variorum,  cum  supplementis  JFreinshemii), 
Amsterd.  1738-46  VII ;  Stuttg.  1820-28  XV.  Ed.  IBekker  and  ERaschio  (Borl.  1829 
SI.  III).  Critical  editions:  by  CFSAlschekski,  Berl.  1841^6  (only  down  to  b.  23) 
III.  JNMai>vio  and  JLUssin(}  (Co{)enh.  1801  miq  ;  *  1886  sqq.),  appar.  crit.  adi.  ed. 
ALucHs,  Berl.  1888  (up  to  the  present  b.  21-25).  Critical  editions  of  jwrtions : 
Livi  libri  xxvi-xxx,  recensuit  ALucus,  Berl.  1879  (compare  AWodrio,  J  J.  123, 
193). — Liber  xxx  ad.  codd.  fid.  emend,  ed.  CFSAlschefski,  Berl.  1839.— Lilx?r 
XXXIII  ad  cod.  Bamb.  denuo  ed.  JGKreyssig  ;  acced.  var.  lect.  in  libris  xxx- 
xxxviii  ex  cod.  Bamberg.,  Meissen  1839.  Texts  with  critical  prefaces  by  WWeis- 
SKNBORN  and  MMCller,  Lps.*  1860.  1881  sqq.,  by  MHertz  (Lps.  1857-64  IV). 
AZiNOERLE  (still  incomplete)  Prague  1883  sqq. — With  explanatory  German  notes 
by  W  Weissenborn  and  HJMuller,  Barl.  *-*  1867-88  X;  by  MMOller,  FLutek- 
BACHKR,  EWOlfflin,  HJMCller,  FFkiedersdorfp  (incomplete),  Lpz.  1875  sqq. ;  by 
MHetnacher,  FLuterbacher,  ThKlktt,  GEuelhaaf  (incomplete),  Gotha  1883  sqq. 
— Recent  edd.  of  texts  (still  incomplete)  by  HJMCllek,  Berl.  1881  sqq.  AFrioell, 
Gotha  1882  sqq.  (the  text  with  prolegg.  ad.  Liv.  XXII,  Gotha  1883,  ad  Liv.  XXIII, 
Gotha  1885).    AZimgkrle,  Prague  1883  sqq. :  see  also  n.  17. 

17.  A  large  number  of  school  editions  of  separate  portions :  e.g. ;  B.  1  by 
JRSkeley,  Oxf.2  1876.  LPurser,  Dublin  1881.  ECoccniA,  Turin  1887.  B.  2 
HBelcher,  Lond.  1881.  AFrigell,  Stockholm  1882.  B.  2,  3  HMStki'henson, 
Ijond.*  1886.  B.  4  HMStephenson,  Lond.  1890.  B.  5  ChSimmons,  Lond.  1881. 
LWhibley,  Lond.  1890.  JPrendeville,  Lond.**  1890.  B.  5-7  ARCluer  and 
PEMathbson,  Lond.  1881.  B.  7,  8  FLdterbacheb,  Lpz.  1889-90.  B.  21.  22 
AFrigell,  Ui)s.  1871,  Stockh.  1880  (with  epilegomena,  Ups.  1881).  EWFabri  and 
HWHeerwagen,  Niirnb.  *  1852.  LDDowdall,  Lond.  1885.  WWCapks,  Lond.«  1889. 
MSDiMSDALE,  Lond.  188^-9.  B.  21-23  MTTatdam,  Lond.«  1889.  B.  23  AFrigell, 
Stockh.  1888.— B.  21-25  AHarant,  Par.«  1886  11.  ORiema^nn  et  EBenoist,  Par.* 
1836  II.— B.  23  and  24  by  EWFabri,  Niirnb.  1840.  GCMacaulay,  Lond.«  1888. 
B.  27  HMStepue>'80n  (forthcoming).    B.  26-30  ORiemann  and  THomolle,  Par.  1889. 

18.  Contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  text:  e.g. :  JFGronov,  observationum 
libri  IV,  Leid.  1642  and  subs.  Emendationes  Livianae  by  GLWalch  (Bt^rl.  1815), 
EWFabri  (Niirnb.  18'12),  HAKoch  (Brandenb.  1860  f),  ALuchs,  Erl.  1881-87  III 
and  especially  (the  leading  work)  by  JNMadvig  (Copenh.  1860.  2 1877).  Emenda- 
tiunculae  by  SWesenberg  in  the  Tidskr.  f.  Filol.  IX  and  X.  1870  sqq.  EWOlfflin, 
livianische  Kritik  und  liv.  Sprachgebrauch,  Berl.  1864  (esp.  on  b.  22)  and  Antioch. 
u.  Antip.  (1872)  84 ;  Buot,  Verslagen  en  mededeel.  IX,  Amsterd.  1865  (on  B.  21) ; 
MMOllkr,  z.  Krit.  u.  Erklar.,  Stendal  1866.  1871.  1888;  J  J.  99,  339.  129,  185.  133, 
855.  LVieliiaber  (Liv.  Studien,  Vienna  1873  II),  AWodrio  (seen.  12),  Mommsem 
and  Stddemund  (analecta  Liv.,  Lps.  1878).  JVahlen,  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1876/77. 
ADkderich,  emendatt.  Liv.  I,  Emmerich  1876;  JJ.  119,  481.  AHarant,  rev.  de 
philol.  1,  36 ;  emendatt.  et  adnott.  ad  T.  Liv.,  Par.  1880.  ORiemann  (B.  23-25),  rev. 
de  phil.  6,  193.  12,  97.  CGCobet,  Mnemos.  9.  400.  10,  97. 113.  AMayeriiOfer,  crit. 
studd.  Liv.,  Bamb.  1881.  AZingerlk  (3.  Decade),  Wien.  SBer.  101, 555.  EGrunauer, 
zum  Text  des  Liv.,  Winterth.  1882.   CHachtmann,  symb.  critt.  ad  Liv.  decadem  III, 
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Dessau  1884  and  others.    JCGBoot,  Mnemoe.  17,  1.    JVahleh,  Berl.  SBsr.  1889, 
1049;  Berl.  ind.  lect.  1890. 

19.  Translations  by  EHeusinoer  (Brunswick  1821 V ;  Lpz.  1884  Beclam.),  Ortel 
(Munich  1822  sqq.  IX),  CFKlaiber  and  WTeuffel  (Stuttg.  « 1854-56  VI).  FDGer- 
LACii  (Stuttg.  1856  sqq.).  Philemon  Holland,  Lond.  1600.  B.  21-25,  AJChurch 
and  WJBrodripp,  Lond.'  1890. 


267.  If  we  examine  Livy's  work  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
modem  historian,  we  meet  with  many  shortcomings.  The  author 
has  not  troubled  himself  with  laborious  investigation  of  the 
sources  nor  visited  the  scenes  of  the  events  related  by  him,  but 
has  generally  contented  himself  with  rendering  the  narratives  of 
his  predecessors,  especially  Polybios  and  the  later  Roman  Anna- 
lists, in  an  improved  and  elegant  style.  He  also  lacks  adequate 
knowledge  of  political  law  and  most  of  all  of  military  art  and 
discipline,  and  he  even  writes  without  a  settled  system  of  chron- 
ology. But  these  numerous  faults  are  compensated  by  one  great 
virtue,  his  unquestionable  intention  of  stating  the  truth,  which 
he  never  violates  or  withholds  against  his  better  knowledge ;  and 
even  where  his  trifling  with  history  is  worst,  it  is  veiled  and  ex- 
cused by  the  writer's  irresistible  charm.  His  mild  nature  recoils 
from  harshness  and  sympathises  with  the  oppressed  and  van- 
quished ;  the  stalwart  characters  of  the  ancient  days  of  Rome  are 
worshipped  by  him  with  enthusiastic  fondness.  This  warm  sjmi- 
pathy  and  his  versatile  talent  for  description  make  him  as  great  an 
historical  writer  as  he  is  insignificant  as  an  historical  critic.  His 
strength  lies  in  the  representation  of  events,  moods  and  charac- 
ters. He  is  fond  of  giving  descriptive  sketches  of  his  actors  by 
attributing  speeches  to  them,  in  wliich  the  writer's  rhetorical 
training  appears  to  the  greatest  advantage.  On  the  whole,  like 
almost  all  Roman  historians,  ho  interests  his  readers  by  his  rhe- 
torical power  and  style  and  by  his  entertaining  and  instructive 
presentation  of  the  past,  more  than  by  the  endeavour  to  ascertain 
historical  fact.  Livj'^s  diction  lacks  severe  classicality  and  even 
polish  in  details,  but  is  lively,  elegant  and  adapted  to  every  situa- 
tion with  unerring  tact.  Both  his  contemporaries  and  posterity 
justly  celebrated  Livy  as  the  greatest  Roman  historian.  His  in- 
tluence  extended  over  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  of  all  the  severe 
losses  suffered  by  Roman  historical  literature,  none  is  sadder  than 
the  disappearance  of  the  greater  part  of  this  work,  the  product  of 
a  rare  combination  of  happy  gifts  and  fortunate  circumstances. 
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1.  Personal  avowals  of  Livy.  Praef .  5  ego  hoc  quoque  lahorU  prtiemium  petam  ut 
me  a  conspectu  malorum  quae  nostra  tot  per  annos  vidit  aetas  tantisper  certe,  dum 
prisca  ilia  tola  mente  repeto^  avertam^  omnis  expers  curae  quae  scribenlis  animum  etui 
nonjiectere  a  vero^  sollicitum  tamen  efficere  posset.  43,  18,  2  et  mihi  vetustcu  res  scri- 
benti  nescio  quo  peKto  anticusjit  animus  et  quaedam  religio  tenet  quae  illi  prudentissimi 
viri  publice  suscipietida  censuerint  (omens),  ea  pro  indignis  habere  quae  in  meos 
annales  re/eram. 

2.  Judgments  of  antiquity.  Sen.  suas,  6,  21  quotiens  magni  alicuius  viri  mors 
ab  historicis  narrata  est^  tot ies  fere  consuntnuUio  totius  vitae  et  quasi  funehris  laudatio 
retlditur,  hoe  .  ,  .  T.  Livius  benignius  omnibus  magnis  viris  praestUit.  .  .  . 
ut  est  naiura  candidissimus  omnium  magnorum  ingeniorum  aestimator  T,  Livius.  Skn. 
de  ira  1,  20,  6  apud  disertissimum  virum  Livium.  Plin.  NH.  praef.  16  T.  Livium^ 
aurJorem  celeberrimum.  Tac.  Agr.  10  Livius  veterum^  Fabius  Rusticus  recentium 
eloquentissimi  auctores.  ann.  4,  34  T.  Livius,  eloquentiae  acjidei  praeclarus  imprimis. 
Quint.  8,  1,  3  in  T.  Licio,  mirae  facundiae  viro.  A  very  happy  criticism  ib.  10,  1, 
101  neque  indignetur  sibi  Herodotus  aequari  T.  Livium,  cum  in  ftarrando  mirae 
iucutiditatis  clarissimique  candoris  turn  in  contionibus  supra  quam,  enarrari  potest 
eloquentem;  ita  quae  dicuntur  omnia  cum  rebus  tum  personis  accommodata  sunt, 
affectus  quidem,  pra^ipueque  eoa  qui  sunt  dulciores,  ut  parcissime  dicam,  nemo  histori- 
corum  commendavU  magis ;  ib.  82  neque  ilia  Sallustiana  brevitas  .  .  .  neque  ilia 
Livii  laclea  ubertas.  2,  5,  19  ego  candid issimum  quemque  (writer)  et  maxime  exposi- 
tum  velim,  ut  Liuium  a  pueris  magis  quam  Sallustium.  But  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal.  84) 
ut  verbosum  in  historia  neglegeniemque  carpebal  (T.  Livium). 

3.  Modem  opinions  on  Livy  as  an  historian:  Nieduhr,  r(im.  Geschichte  1,  3. 
2,  609 ;  Vortrftge  uber  RG.  1,  45 ;  and  other  writers  on  (early)  Boman  history,  e.g. 
ScuwEOLER  (1,  103.  2,  10)  and  GCLewis  (on  the  credibility  of  e^rly  Roman  history 
etc.  1,  51.  ch.  7,  §  3.  4.) ;  cf.  also  the  introductions  to  recent  editions  (n.  16)  e.g.  by 
Wkissenborn,  Hertz  and  others.  HUlrici,  antike  Historiographie  120.  FDGkr- 
LACH,  Geschichtschr.  d.  ROmer  133.  Mommsen,  Herm.  5,  270.  HNissen,  BhM.  27, 
539 ;  itaL  Landeskunde,  Berl.  1833,  21  and  many  others.    Cf .  also  §  256,  1. 

4.  Political  views  of  Livy  (see  FXFrChe,  Constance  1851).  Livy  is  no  jwlitical 
partisan ;  this  would  not  agree  with  his  romantic,  idealistic  and  sympathetic 
nature.  Nor  does  his  mild  temper  admit  of  party-hatred.  But  he  has  his  strong 
antipathies.  All  violence,  rant,  and  harshness  are  disagreeable  to  him,  wherever 
he  may  meet  with  them ;  hence  he  dislikes  App.  Claudius  as  much  as  C.  Terentius 
Varro,  C.  Flaminius  or  the  impatient  tribunes  of  the  people ;  even  Scipio  the  Elder 
is  not  quite  orderly  enough  for  him.  His  admiration  is  most  sincere  for  Romans 
of  the  old  style,  such  as  Cincinnatus,  Papirius  Cursor,  Camillus,  Sex.  Tempanius, 
P.  Decius,  Fabius  Cunctator ;  in  a  case  of  party-strife  he  is  always  on  the  side  of 
moderation,  reasonableness  and  conciliation.  He  is  most  averse  to  the  mob,  which 
he  frequently  lashes  for  its  want  of  sense  and  honour,  arid  for  its  licentiousness 
(e.g.  23, 2.  24, 25, 8.  81, 34.  44).  His  aversion  to  it  leads  to  his  unfairly  placing  on 
a  par  the  plebs  of  the  Civil  War  with  the  mob  of  his  own  time ;  this  is  at  once  an 
evidence  of  his  want  of  penetration  in  regard  to  the  political  development  of  Rome. 
EHktdenreich,  Liv.  u.  die  rOm.  Plebs,  Berl.  1882.  But  in  ancient  Rome  he  sees 
his  ideal  realised,  and  romanus  accordingly  signifies  in  his  language  all  that  is  noble 
(e.g.  1,  58,  4.  5,  28,  3.  5,  36, 1.  5,  38,  5.  22,  57,  6.  25,  36  extr.  Cf.  §  1,  2).  He  thus 
involuntarily  appears  partial  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  unjust  to  her  enemies ;  see 
Wkibsenbork^s  introd.  p.  ^  49.  Compared  with  those  palmy  days,  his  own  period 
appears,  to  him  depraved,  and  many  times  he  mourns  the  loss  of  ancient  pmdor, 
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iiimplicUas^  modestia^  ctequitcUj  altitudo  animi  and  esjiecially  of  pleUu.  On  th6  other 
hand,  neglegentia  deum^  omnis  divini  humanique  maris  characterises  the  time  in  his 
eyes.  This  sentimental  mode  of  viewing  things  renders  him  not  only  eloquent^  but 
also  courageous;  cf.  7,  40,  2  nondum  erarU  tarn  fortes  ad  sanguinem  civilem,  nee 
praeter  externa  noverarU  bella^  ultimaque  rabies  secessio  ab  suis  habebatur, 

5.  Liv3''*s  piety  is  altogether  of  a  pantheistic  colour.  Man,  conscious  of  his 
littleness  and  weakness,  must  be  meek,  watch  the  manifestations  of  divine  sw^y, 
honour  the  deity  and  beware  of  ever  sinning  against  it.  Hence  arises  also  Livy's 
fatalism,  which  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  first  decade,  in  the  absence  of  a  cl€»ar 
perception  of  a  reasonable  co-ordination  of  things,  e.g.  1,  42,  2  nee  rupit  tamen 
fati  necessitaiem  humanis  consiliis,  5,  87,  1  adeo  cbcaecat  animos  fortunOj  ubi  vim, 
suavi  ingruentem  refringi  non  volt.    8,  24,  4  ut  ferme  fugiendo  in  media  fata  ruitur, 

25,  6,  4  nulla  providerUia  fatum  imminens  moueri  potuit.  Another  passage  is  some- 
what rationalistic,  8,  7,  8  movet  ferocem  animum  iuvenis  seu  ira  seu  .  .  .  pwlor 
sen  inexsuperabilis  vis  fati.  Cf.  8,  8,  1.  Here  we  should  also  mention  his  belief  in 
miracles  (which  from  a.  586/218  he  chronicles  regularly) ;  cf.  27,  23,  6  in  capita 
consulum  rep.  incolumi  exitiabilis  prodigiorum  eventus  vertU,  48,  13,  1  non  sum 
nescius  ab  eadem  neglegentia  qua  nihil  deos  portendere  vol  go  nunc  credant  neque 
nuntiari  admodum  ulla  prodigia  iu  ptiblicum  neque  in  annates  referri.  Some  limita- 
tions 3,  5, 14.  5,21,9.  24,10,6.  27,  23,  2.— QuBCK,  Beitr.z.Charakt.de8Liv.,lSon- 
dersh.  1847.  OFabricius,  zur  religiOsen  Anschauungsweise  des  Liv.,  KOnigsb. 
1865. 

6.  Limitation  of  his  historical  subject-matter.  83,  20  extr.  non  operae  est  per- 
sequi  ut  quaeque  acta  in  his  locis  sint^  cum  ad  ea  quae  propria  romani  belli  sunt  vix 
sufficiam.  In  nearly  the  same  words  he  says  41,  25  extr.  89,  48,  6  cuius  belli  et 
eausas  et  ordinem  si  expromere  velim  immemor  sim  propositi^  quo  statui  non  ultra 
attingere  externa  nisi  qua  romanis  cohaerent.  rebus,  Cf.  8,  24,  18.  29,  29,  5  (excedere 
paululum).  85,  40,  1.  The  chronology  he  adopts  is  the  pontifical,  according  to 
which  the  foundation  of  Some  took  place  in  01.  7,  2=750  b.c. 

7.  The  aesthetical  view  which  Livy  takes  of  his  subject-matter  is  charact^risetl 
by  his  repeated  expressions  piget  scrihere^  enwnurarc  etc.  (e.g.  10,  18,  7.  10,  31,  If*. 

26,  49),  also  by  such  expressions  as  27,  37  (§  94,  7).  Of  the  two  motives  distin- 
guished by  him  praef.  2  {dum  novi  semper  scriptorcs  aut  in  rebus  ccrtius  aliquiU 
allaturos  se  aut  Hcribendi  arte  rudem  vetustatevi  »M/>f  ra^wros  cre</«w/)  he  has  certainly 
been  influenced  by  the  second. 

8.  Authorities.  Livy  with  his  imaginative  temperament  and  rhetorical 
training  could  not  bring  to  bear  on  the  historica,l  work  of  his  predecessors  a 
thorough  methodical  criticism,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  his  intention  to  do  so, 
considering  the  plan  of  his  work,  which  was  calculated  for  a  wide  circle  of  readers. 
He  was  therefore  not  very  j)articular  in  the  choice  of  his  authorities,  coutentt^l 
himself  for  the  period  concerned  with  a  few  (and  not  always  the  best)  sources,  and 
only  incidentally  i*ecognised  others.  He  did  not  attempt  to  avail  himself  of  orig- 
inal historical  documents  (inscriptions,  public  records,  etc.),  and  docs  not  appear 
to  have  used  even  the  annates  })ontificum  (§  76,  5).  He  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
regular  recourse  to  any  one  of  the  early  historians,  not  even  to  Fabius  Pictor  (seti 
§  116,  2)  nor  V\so  (§  132,  4),  but  contents  himself  with  comparing  authoi-s  of  a  later 
period,  such  as  Valerius  Antias  (§  155,  8),  Licinius  Macer  (§  156, 6),  Claudius  Quad- 
rigarius  (§  155,  1),  Coelius  Antipater  (§  137,  6),  his  chief  authority  for  the  war 
with  Hannibal,  and  Aelius  Tubero  (§  208,  1).  Only  at  a  later  time  did  he  begin 
to  estimate  Antias  more  justly,  see  §  155,  3.    Livy  did  i.ot  turn  to  account  Cato's 
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origines  until  the  fourth  decade,  for  the  description  of  Cato's  own  career.  He 
neither  used  Dionysios  of  Halioarnassus,  nor  was  he  used  hy  the  latter,  but  both 
probably  drew  from  the  same  sources.  Cf.  CPeter,  Phil.  33,  572;  KhM.  29,  513 ; 
Bur  Krit.  d.  Quellen  der  ftlteren  rOm.  Gesch.  (Halle,  1879)  82.  On  the  other  hand 
Poly  bios  is  one  of  his  principal  authorities.  From  his  cold  expression  {haud  sper- 
nendus  auctor,  P.  is  here  first  mentioned)  it  might  indeed  be  supposed  that  Livy 
undervalued  Polybios :  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  decade,  in  the 
narrative  of  the  wars  of  the  Bomans  in  the  Blast,  he  translates  him  almost  word  for 
word,  now  abridging,  now  amplifying  him  (83, 10,  10  nas  Pclybium  secuti  sumusy  non 
incerUim  auctoremcum omnium  romanarum  rerum turn  praecipue  in  Oraecia  gestarum). 
But  he  shrank  from  openly  confessing  himself  to  be  indebted  chiefly  to  a  Greek, 
Besides  it  is  even  now  a  moot  point  from  what  epoch  Livy  begins  to  use  him  :  it  is 
most  likely  however  that  from  the  Hannibalian  war  (beg.  b.  21)  Livy  compared 
Polybios,  whose  work  begins  with  an  account  of  that  war,  together  with  Coelius 
and  others  (perhaps  at  first  only  in  an  abridgment?  See  OHibschfeld,  ZfoG.  28, 
801 ;  cf .  above  §  210,  8). — It  is  hardly  likely  that  Livy  made  use  of  Ennius  himself, 
but  more  probable  that  in  his  account  of  the  earliest  period  much  of  Ennius'  work 
has  been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  the  annalists  whom  he  consulted.  Cf . 
§  101,  8  ad  fin,  EZabncke,  commentatt.  Kibbeck.  274. — In  regard  to  his  use  of  the 
authorities  the  details  must,  for  the  lao^t  part,  remain  uncertain,  inasmuch  as 
those  authorities  have  been  almost  entirely  lost.  Comparatively  little  evidence  of 
any  value  has  been  brought  to  light  by  the  over-zealous  research  of  the  last  ten 
years  in  this  field. 

FLachmann,  de  fontibus  historiarum  T.  Livii,  G<)tt.  1821  sq.  II.  CPeter,  d. 
Yerh.  d,  Liv,  u,  Dion.  Hal,  zu  einander  u.  zu  d,  fi,lteren  Annalisten,  Anclam  1853 
(cf.  above),  LKieserlino  (§  37,  6).  HPeter,  hist,  rell.  1,  lxxxix,  cxcviii.  ccxxv. 
cccxiii,  cccxLVii,  EWOlfflin,  Antioch.  u.  Antip.  (1872)22;  cf,  his  ed.  of  b.  21, 
p.  XIV. — KWNiTzscH,  Quellenanalyse  von  Liv,  2,  1-4,  8  and  Dion,  Hal.  5, 1-11,  68 
in  his  BOm,  Annabstik  (1873)  11,  HVibck,  d,  Quellen  d,  Liv.  (2, 1-88)  u.  Dionys. 
fttr  d,  alteste  Gesch,  der  rOm,  Rep,,  Strassb.  1877,  ELObbebt,  de  Liv,  libri  IV 
fontt.,  Giessen  1872.  EHeydenbeicii,  Fabius  Pictor  u,  Liv.,  Freiberg  1878. 
GKlinoeb,  de  Liv,  1,  X  fontt,,  Lpz.  1884.-tJNeulino,  de  belli  punici  primi  scrip- 
torum  fontibus,  G<5tt.  1873, — ThLucas,  qua  ratione  Liv,  usus  est  opere  Polybiano,  I 
Glogau  1854,  Michael,  in  wie  weit  hat  L.  den  Pol.  als  Hauptquelle  bentitzt,  Tor- 
gau  1859,  LTiLLMANNs,  qua  rat,  L.  (in  b.  81—45)  Polybio  usus  sit,  I  Bonn  1860 ; 
quo  libro  Liv.  Polybio  uti  cx)eperit.  J  J.  83,  844.  CPeteb,  Liv,  u,  Pol.,  tib.  d, 
Quellen  des  21.  u.  22.  B.  des  Liv.,  Halle  1863.  WMichael,  qua  ratione  L.  in  decade 
III  Polybio  usus  sit,  Bonn  1867.  CF6hli8Ch,  d,  Benutzung  des  Pol.  in  B.  21  u.  22 
des  Liv.,  Pforzh.  1884.  MPosmeb,  quibus  auctoribus  in  bello  Hannibalico  enarran- 
do  usus  sit  Dio  Cassius,  symbola  ad  cognoscendam  rationem  quae  inter  Liv.  et  Pol. 
intercedat,  Bonn  1874.  FFbikdebsdobff,  Liv.  et  Pol,  Scipionis  rerum  scriptores, 
Gott.  1869 ;  das  26.  B.  des  Liv.,  Marienb.  1874.  KXessleb,  secundum  quos  auctorts 
Liv.  res  a  Scipione  maiore  in  Africa  gestas  narraverit,  Marb.  1877.  CBottcheb,  de 
Liv.  1,  XXI  et  XXII  fontibus,  KOnigsb.  1867;  d.  Quellen  d.  Liv.  im  21.  u.  22.  B., 
J  J.  Suppl.  5,  353.  OHibschfeld,  ZfoG.  28,  801.  FLutebbacheb,  de  fontt.  1.  XXI 
et  XX IT,  Strassb.  1875.  AVollmeb,  unde  belli  punici  secundi  scriptores  sua  hau- 
serint  (Gott.  1872)  44 ;  d.  Quellen  der  3.  Dekade  des  Liv,,  Dttren  1881.  LKelleb, 
der  2,  pun,  Rrieg  u.  s,  Quellen,  Marb.  1875 ;  BhM.  29,  88.  OGilbebt,  Rom  u. 
Karthago  (Lpz.  1876)  10.  WPibogow,  Forschungen  z.  3.  Dekade  des  Liv., 
Petersb.  1878  (Buss.).  WSieolin,  Chronologic  der  Belagerung  von  Sagunt,  Lpz. 
1878 ;  BhM.  38,  848.    GEgelhaaf,  Pol.  u.  Liv.  Uber  den  Krieg  der  J.  218-217,  J  J, 
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Suppl.  10,  471.  OSeeck,  Herm.  8, 152.  HJMOlleb,  die  Schlacht  an  der  Trebia, 
Borl.  1867.  EMOller,  noch  einmal  die  Schlacht  an  der  Trebia,  Conitz  1876. 
HHf:»8elbartu,  de  pugna  Cannensi,  Gott.  1874 ;  hist.-krit.  Unterss.  im  Bereiche  der 
8.  Dekade  des  Liv.,  Lippstadt  1882.  JBStubm,  quae  ratio  inter  Liv.  decadem  III 
♦»t  Coelii  Antip.  historias  intercedat,  Wtlrzb.  1883  (compare  LBauer,  phil.  Bundsch. 
1884, 1578).  ThZielikski,  d.  letzten  Jahre  des  2.  pun.  Kriegs,  Lpz.  1880. — HNisskn, 
krit.  Unterss.  iiber  die  Quellen  der  4.  und  5.  Dekade  des  L.,  Berl.  1863.  GFUkgeh, 
die  rftm.  Quellen  des  L.  in  der  4.  u.  5.  Dekade,  Phil.  Suppl.  8,  2,  8. — WHeimbach, 
quid  et  quantum  Cassius  Dio  libro  XL  and  1.  XLVII  (a.  700/54-712/42)  e  Livio 
desumpsorit,  Bonn  1878.  HHesselbarth,  Unterss.*  z.  3.  Dek.  des  Liv.,  Halle  1889. 
AvBkeska,  Quellen  unterss,  im  21.-28.  B.,  Berl.  1889. 

9.  Livy^s  standard  of  historical  criticism.  Whenever  his  predecessors  agree, 
a  matter  must  be  very  improbable  in  itself  (cf.  5,  21,  8  sq.  6,  12,  2  sqq.)  if  Livy  is 
to  doubt  it.  Things  agreed  upon  by  his  authorities  he  generally  considers  true, 
and  thus  only  renders  the  ordinary  tradition.  If  his  predecessors  disagree,  he  fre- 
quently abstains  from  deciding  himself,  or  he  combines  their  views  (WOlfflin, 
Anti(x;h.  55.  57.  74),  or  pronounces  for  the  majority  or  the  earliest  and  least  sus- 
pected witness,  sometimes  also  for  the  more  intrinsically  probable  account,  but 
often  for  the  one  more  favourable  to  the  Komans  (e.g.  7,  27,  9. 10,  89)  or  the  most 
charitable  (e.g.  4, 29, 6.  6, 88, 10.  8, 18,  2)  or  the  most  impressive  (e.g.  7,  39  sqq.  10, 
87.  21,  46,  10.  •  26, 15),  or  merely  adopts  a  mediating  account  (e.g.  26,  49,  6).  Fs- 
liec'ially  in  the  earlier  period  his  judgment  frequently  wavers ;  cf.  5,  21,  9,  in  rdms 
tani  antiquU  si  quae  similia  vert  sint  pro  veris  accipiantur  satis  hdbeani.  In  this  part 
he  frequently  declares  himself  incompetent  to  decide.  But  elsewhere  also  he  is 
fond  of  choosing  this  solution,  partly  from  defective  study  of  his  authorities  or 
owing  to  his  shallow  estimation  of  the  controverted  points,  partly  from  his  natural 
diffidence  and  trustfulness.  This  is  carried  so  far  that  he  does  not  even  profit  by 
some  very  disagreeable  lessons.  Though  his  experience  with  Valerius  Antias  ought 
to  have  taught  him  to  beware  of  high  numbers  in  the  accounts  of  battles,  he  still 
does  not  hesitate  (37,  44)  in  stating  about  54,000  killed  and  even  (27,  49)  50,000. 
Siicli  instances  show  his  want  of  practical  discernment.  As  concerns  his  modesty, 
wo  may  refer  e.g.  to  29,  14,  9,  id  .  .  .  sicut  proditum  a  praximi^  memoriae  tem- 
jHyrum  iUorum  scripforihus  lihens  posteris  trctdcrem^  ita  ineas  opiniones  coniectando 
revi  vetusMc  obrutam  non  interjx)nam.  He  frequently  lets  his  own  preferences 
decide  whether  a  thing  is  true  or  has  not  taken  place  (FLachmann  1.1.  2,  69).  But 
h(^  tries  to  exclude  some  of  the  more  flagrant  inventions  of  Koman  national  vanity 
(WOlfflin,  Antioch.  22,  36.  39.  80). 

10.  His  dependence  on  his  authorities  and  a  certain  inadvertence — which  may 
bv*  easily  explained  in  sc  extensive  a  work, — partly  also  the  successive  elalx)ration 
and  public4ition  of  detached  pieces,  have  caused  many  errors  in  details,  repetitions, 
contradictions,  omissions,  mistakes,  erroneous  ti-anslations  etc.  Instances  are 
given  in  Weissknborn's  introduction  ^42.  Cf.  besides  JSchmidt,  Herm.  16, 155.  In 
consequence  of  all  this,  Livy  as  a  historical  authority  should  be  used,  especially  on 
tho  earliest  time,  only  witli  much  caution,  though  his  i^ersonal  intention  to  state 
the  truth  cannot  be  questioned.  Treatises  de  fide  Livii  (omitting  thos3  which  are 
antiquated)  b}'  CKruse  (Li)s.  1812.  II)  and  Baumkek  (Liv.  antiquiss.  rerum  rom. 
hist,  etc.,  Paderborn  18<33).  TuStade,  die  Schlachtenschilderungen  in  L.  erster 
Dekade,  Jena  1873.    JMaissiat,  Annibal  en  Gaule  (Par.  1874)  308. 

11.  Division  and  plan  of  the  work  :  Livy  divided  his  work  first  into  books;  10, 
81,  10  SamnUium  hella  quae  continua  per  quartum  iam  volumen  (  =  h,  7-10)  agimut. 
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6,  1,  1  quiiique  libris  expoani.  21,  1,  1  cum  in  mentem  venU  LXIII  annos  .  .  .  aetjue 
muUa  volumina  (that  is  15  books)  occu passe  mihi  quam  etc.  The  gigantic  subject 
next  fell  into  large  sections  (cf.  21,  1,  1  partem  snngulae  tanti  operis),  e.g.  the  earliest 
f)eriod  down  to  the  Punic  wars  (b.  1-15  with  the  sub-divisions:  Rome  down  to  the 
♦capture  by  the  Gauls  b.  1-5,  the  remainder  6-15  ;  b.  6  has  a  separate  preface) ;  th«' 
Punic  wars  (b.  16-30,  with  the  sub-division:  first  Punic  war  b.  16-20,  second  Punic 
war  b.  21-30 ;  b.  21  with  a  preface) ;  the  Macedonian  wars  (b.  31-45 ;  b.  31  with  a 
preface,  in  three  sub-divisions  of  5  books  each  ;  war  with  PhilipiK>s  ;  S\'ro-Aetolian 
war,  war  with  Perseus)  etc.  There  was  also,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  examples 
quoted  and  others  (b.  17  opens  with  the  plans  of  Livius  Drusus  and  the  Social  war; 
in  b.  80  we  have  the  death  of  Marius,  in  b.  90  that  of  Sulla),  a  systematical  internal 
arrangement  by  decades  or  half-decades,  or  rather  deaides-and-a-half«  At  the  close 
of  antiquity,  the  division  in  decades  was  taken  by  the  copyists  as  the  basis  of  the 
work.  The  earliest  mention  of  this  known  to  us  oc<;urs  in  Pope  Gelasius'  epist.  atl 
AndromsichuTa  {M.AHBI J  concH.  7^  197)  Lupercalia  propter  quid  instUiita  ftunt  .  .  . 
Livius  secunda  deccuU  loquitur.  But  the  recen.sion  of  Victorianus  (§  256,  11)  proves 
this  arrangement  to  be  of  earlier  date.— Livy  himself  in  the  progress  of  his  work 
and  especially  in  the  description  of  his  own  life-time  (from  b.  109 ;  cf.  Serv.  Aen. 
1, 373  Livius  ex  annalibus  el  historia  constat ;  cf.  §  37,  3)  did  not  carry  out  this  ar- 
rangement by  decades:  in  b.  100.  110.  120.  130.  110  there  is  evidently  no  division 
(nor  does  any,  according  to  HNissen  1.1.,  occur  in  b.  10.  50.  60.  80).  On  the  other 
hand  cf.  b.  lOQ-ilG^ belli  cicilia  libri  VIII  above  §  2U\  5.  EWOlfflin,  Phil.  33, 
139.  HNissen,  KhM.  27,  539.  In  detail  Livy's  work  i-esembles  that  of  the  annal- 
ists not  only  because  in  describing  events  it  follows  in  the  main  a  chronological 
order,  but  also  because  it  devotes  a  comparatively  short  space  to  the  most  remot<» 
past,  and  gradually  expands  as  it  approach*^  the  bettor  known  periods  (§  37  and 
116).  R  1-30  comprises  550  years,  b.  31-68  100  years,  b.  69-108  50  years,  lastly 
b.  109-142  (beginning  with  701/53)  42  years. 

12.  A  means  of  portraying  character  fre<iuently  and  successfully  employed  by 
Livy  is  that  of  speeches,  which  he  interposes  in  order  to  give  a  simulacrum  of  a 
certain  person  (45,  25,  3)  or  to  indicate  the  motives  of  the  actors  (e.g.  8,  7,  cf.  3,  47, 
5),  and  which  for  this  reason  have  so  little  pretension  to  historical  truth  {in  hanc 
HentetUiam  locutum  euxipio  3,  67,  1)  as  not  even  to  shun  anachronisms  (e.g.  5,  4,  12) 
or  to  attempt  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  time.  But  they  are  generally  a  very 
faithful  reflection  of  the  character  or  position  of  the  sieaker;  cf.  e.g.  7,  34.  In 
some  instances  we  are  still  able  to  trace  in  what  manner  Livy  rhetorically  en- 
larges upon  the  brief  hints  of  a  predecessor,  cf.  Polyb.  3,  64  with  Liv.  21,40sq. 
OKoHL,  Zweck  u.  Bedeutung  der  liv.  Reden,  Barmen  1872.  FFriedersdorff,  de 
oratt.  operi  Liv.  insertarum  origine  et  natura  I,  Tilsit  1886.  Livy's  speeches  were 
(like  those  of  Sallust  §  205,  4)  disseminated  in  separate  editions  (see  §  319,  6).  Chi 
the  rhetorical  character  of  the  history  of  Livy  sae  HTaink,  essai  sur  Tite-Live, 
Paris  *  1888. 

18.  Livy's  relation  is  characterised  by  a  certain  rotundity  and  easy  fulness, 
like  that  of  Herodotos  (cf.  Quintilian  above  n.  2),  so  as  to  become  really  prolix 
in  some  parts.  Quint.  8,  3,  53  vitanda  fiaKpoXoyia,  i.e.  longior  quam  oportet  sermo^  ut 
apud  T.  Livium.  Cf.  Charis.  G1.  1, 271  with  the  parallel  passages  there  indicated  and 
MHertz,  prolusio  (§  256,  1)  not.  77.  This  quality  also  reminds  us  of  the  manner 
of  Cicero,  w^hom  Livy  imitated  (see  §  256,  4)  and  approached  more  closely  than  any 
other  Roman  prose-writer.  Though  his  (rhetorical)  art  is  conspicuous  throughout 
his  work,  it  never  becomes  artifice  or  want  of  naturalness.  Livy*s  remarkable 
power  of  realising  the  motives  of  a  certain  situation  lends  also  to  his  descriptions 
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the  colouring  suitable  to  the  oocasion.  Only  the  desiription  of  the  earliest  period 
(the  first  third  of  b.  1)  is  meagre:  here  (and  at  the  beginning  of  b.  2)  Livy  at- 
tempts with  very  little  success  to  establish  internal  connections  and  proofs.  In 
dealing  with  such  obscure  times  and  personages,  little  effect  could  be  produced 
with  the  psychological  colouring  which  elsewhere  constitutes  one  of  Livy's  strong 
fioints.  Otherwise  he  succe -ds  in  describing  public  feelinjif  (e.g.  8,  7,  20  sq.  9,  2,  10 
sq.  5  »i.  33,  32)  as  well  n.s  external  events  (e.g.  5,  39  sqq.  21,  58.  23,  27,  6  S(i.  24,  26) 
with  the  utmost  vividnpss.  The  most  brilliant  description  in  the  extant  books  is 
that  of  the  war  with  Hannibal.  We  are  unfortunately  precluded  from  forming 
an  opinion  of  just  those  portions  of  the  nari'ative  whore  the  .writer's  increased  in- 
terest in  his  subject-matter  led  him  into  greater  detail  (n.  11).  Here  Livy's  talent 
for  skilful  and  vivid  narrative  and  description  must  have  found  a  specially  con- 
genial field. 

14.  Li\'y's  diction  is  intentionally  (§  256,  4)  classical,  and  it  certainly  ap- 
proaches the  standard  of  classicality  far  more  closely  than  Quintilian  or  Tacitus 
in  his  youthful  Ciceronian  work.    But  even  in  Livy  numerous  poetical  phrases 
betray  the  approach  of  the  silver  age  (haec  ubi  dicta  dedit  after  Vergil ;  ubi  Mara 
cut  atrocitiisimtm ;  ad  arma  convternatum  esse;   cogitationibus  animum  vclutare;  ad- 
versa  montium  ;  stupens  animi;  Icteta  pascua  etc.),  as  do3S  also  a  certain  fondness  for 
strong  expressions  (e.g.  ationUus^  ingens  etc.).    He  uses  by  preference  Vergilian 
phraseology.    It  may  have  been  his  employment  of  words  which  sometimes  ai>- 
l>eared  strange  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  sermo  urbanus.    Quint.  1,  5, 
^  p?regrina  (verba)  ex  omnibuSjprope  dixerim^gentibus  .  .  .  venerunt ;  .  .  .  queniad- 
modum  Pottio  (see  §  221,  0)  deprehendit  in  Livio  patavinitatem,    Cf.  ib.  8,  1.  2  ut  nirU 
(verba)  quam  minime peregrina  et  externa.     (3)  el  in  T,  Livio^  mirae  facundiae  viro^ 
ptdat  inesse  Pdlio  Asinitis  quandam  patavinitatem,     DGMouiiof.  de  patavinitate 
Liviana.  Kil.  1685  (also  in  Drakenbokch^s  Livy  15,  1,  50).    CGWiedkmann,  de 
)>atavinitate  Livii,  GOrlitz  1848-54  III.      Cf.  MHaupt,  op.  2,  69.      HJMOller, 
ZfGW.  41,  Jahresber.  25. — In  point  of  diction  it  is  noticeable  that  the  style,  which 
in  the  fii*st  book  is  still  fluctuating,  beox)me8  moi*c  settled  and  conformable  to  rule 
jw  the  work  progi-ess^s.   EWolkflin,  livianische  Kritik  und  livianischer  Sprachge- 
brauch  (Berl.  ISGl)  29,  cf.  Antioch.  u.  Autip.  (1872)  84. 

15.  Literature  on  the  languageof  Livy:  AWErne«*ti,  glossarium  Livianum, 
<'(ld.  GHScHAFEK  et  ITuKrevssig,  Lpz.  1827.  Chief  work:  ORikmann,  6tudes  siir 
la  langue  et  la  gr.imniaire  de  Tite-Live,  Par.  2  18S4  (epitomis:^  in  Kikmann^s  edd. 
nf  b.  21  and  22:  see  §  256,  17).  LKChnast.  d.  Hauptpunkte  der  livian.  Syntax, 
Borl.  5  1H72.  EWoLFFLix  (see  n.  14).  EBallas,  d.  Phrasoologie  dcs  Liv.,  Posen 
1885.  Weishenborx's  introduction  to  his  Borlin  edition  '68.  GQueck,  Biiitrilge 
z.  Cliarakt.  des  Liv.  II:  Die  Darstellung  dt'S  L.,  Smdersh.  1853.  GHildedrand, 
lib T  c'liige  Abweichunjren  im  Sprachgebr.  des  Cic.  Caes.  Liv.  usw.,  Dortm.  li»4; 
speoimina  loxici  Liviani,  Dortmund  1857.  68  II;  B^itr.  z.  Sprachi^ebr.  des  L., 
l>.)riiij.  1H)5.  FFr(;NEK  (who  intends  to  publish  a  lex.  Liv.  founded  on  Hilde- 
brand's  work),  specimen  lex.  Liv.,  Nienburg  1888.— EKrah,  sjjec.  grammaticae 
Liv.,  In.-terb.  1859.  OEGi'THLiNa,  de  T.  Livii  oratione,  1  de  usu  verlxjrum  sim- 
])liciuin.  Lauban  1867,  II  de  participiis,  Liegnitz  1872.  LAdrian,  das  Part.  Praes. 
Pass,  (ill  Liv.),  Gross;!;logau  1875.  MWenger,  zum  Gebr.  der  Partizipien  bei  Liv., 
»Seiten«<telten  1882.  MMijller,  zum  Sprachgebr.  d.  L.,  I  hand,  haudquaquam, 
Steudal  1877.  GRiciiter,  Butr.  z.  Gebr.  di^  Zahlworts  im  Lat.,  I  Livius,  Oldenb. 
18S0.  JEEllexdt,  de  ]iraeix)e.  a  cum  nominibus  urbium  iunctae  ap.  Liv.  maxime 
usu,  KOnigsb.  1843.  HLiUvE,  de  pnwpos.  de  uSu  ap.  Liv.,  Grinima  1847.  GWulsch. 
de  praepos.  per  usu  Liv.,  Ilalle  1880.    I^Lytii,  de  usu  praepos.  ier  ap.  Ijiv.  eiusque 
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aliquot  synonymaruin,  Visboae  1883.  Klbists.  de  genetivi  usu  Liv.,  I  Cleres  ldS5. 
LoRKVZ,  der  Dativ.  d.  Bastimmung  bei  L.,  bea.  der  Dativ.  GeruiidivL  Meld<.Tf  1871. 
74  IL  RJoxAS,  de  Gahr.  der  \y.  frequentativa  u.  intensiva  bei  Liv.,  Posen 
1884.  ALeumaxv,  de  vv.  oompositis  ap.  SalL  Caes.  Liv.  Tac.  I.  L  x>bschatz  1881. 
EWiESESf EB,  de  qaibusd.  Liv.  orationis  proprietatibus,  Coblenz  1854 ;  de  periodorum 
Liv.  proprietatibus,  Fulda  1860.  WKbiebel,  see  §  177,  8.  WloxAxirs,  8>e  §  198, 
12.  Kreizxeb,  de  propria  orationis  Liv.  iudole  proprio  maxime  adiectivorum  usUf 
Hadainar  1814.  Exglert,  d.  attributive  Gebrauch  adverbialer  B 'Stinunung^n  bei 
L.,  AschaffL'ub.  1866.  GCxruEBf  die  Form:?n  der  Hypothesis  aus  Liv.,  Bromb.  1871. 
SiTHMiDT,  de  temiwrum  historicorum  ap.  L.  usu,  Demmin  1874.  JXMadvig,  die 
syntaktischen  Mittel  der  Sprache,  ...  bei  Liv.,  kL  philol.  Schr.  (Lpz.  1875)  356. 
FWHoLTZE,  de  syntaxi  Liv.  disp^rtienda  et  ordiuanda,  Naumb.  1881.  HJMClleb, 
-&QUE  bei  Livius,  BhM.  43,  637.  AMASchmidt,  zur  liv.  L^xicographie,  Baden 
b/ Wien  1888.  Waidhofen  a.  Th.  1839  IL  AFCgxeb,  Liv.  b.  21-23,  grammatisch 
untersucht,  BtI.  1888;  Lexicon  Livianum,  Lps.  1889  sq.  GWulsch,  de  verbis 
cum  praepos.  peb  comi)os.  ap.  Liv.  I,  Barmen  1889.  AKObeblix,  de  participiorum 
usu  Liv.,  ErL  1890. 

258.  About  the  same  time  as  Livy  and  as  it  were  to  supple- 
ment his  history,  Pompeius  Trogus  wrote  his  Universal 
History,  Historiae  Philippicae,  in  44  books,  beginning  with  Ninus 
and  extending  to  the  writer's  own  time,  from  h  Greek  source 
(probably  Timagenes);  it  was  composed  in  a  lively  style  and 
classical  diction  and  was  also  more  rich  in  material  and  less 
rhetorical  than  Livy.  We  know  the  work  chiefly  through  the 
abridgment  of  Justinus.  Besides  his  historical  work,  Trogus 
wrote  also  on  zoology  and  botany,  after  the  best  authorities, 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastos. 

1.  IcsTiN.  43,  5,  11  in  postremo  libro  Trogus  maiores  suos  a  VacontiU  originem 
ducere^  avum  auum  Trof/um  Pompeium  Sertoriano  hello  civitatem  a  Cn,  Pompeio  per- 
cepUse  dicit^  pcUruum  Mithridatico  hello  turmas  suh  eodem,  Pompeio  duxisse^  palrcm 
quoque  suh  C,  Caeaare  mUitctsse  epistularumque  et  legaiionum^  aimul  et  anuli  curam 
habuisse.  His  grandfather's  name  may,  therefore,  liave  been  Cn.  Pomp.  Tr. ;  the 
inference  drawn  from  an  inscription  from  Vaison  (CIL.  12, 1871)  that  liis  patruus 
was  called  Q.  is  very  doubtful ;  his  fatlier  was  probably  the  Cn.  Pompeius  whom 
Caesar  b.  g.  5,  36  nlbntions  as  an  interpreter  employed  by  himsdf  a.  700/54; 
whence  it  becomes  probable  that  the  historian  had  also  the  praenomen  of  Cn. 
JBrcker,  Phil.  7,  389.  Cf.  KNippebdey,  op.  411. — L£Hallbebo,  de  Trogo  Pompaio, 
Par.  1869. 

2.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  102,  10  Valgius  et  Verrius  et  Trogus  de  animalihus.  ib.  137,  9 
Trogum  de  animalihus  lihro  X.  A  longer  quotation  from  this  (Trogus,  et  ipse  auctor 
e  severissimis)  in  Plik.  NH.  11,  275.  All  the  fragments  are  lit;erally  translated — 
not  without  errors — from  Aristotle's  hist.  anim.  Pliny  mentions  Trogus  in  his 
ini.  auct.  to  b.  7-11  ("mankind  and  animals).  12-18  (trees  and  agriculture).  31 
(medicinae  ex  aquatilibus)  and  quotss  him  repeatedly  in  his  work.  According  to 
this  Trogus  would  appear  to  have  also  written  a  treatise  de  plantis,  and  it  was  prob- 
ably (as  is  shown  by  the  quotation  in  Plin.  NH.  17,  58)  based  on  Theophrastos. 
AGuTscHiiiD,  J  J.  SuppL  2, 180;  BhM.  37,  548.    TuBibt,  de  haUeut.  Ovid.  136. 
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8.  His  principal  work  is  the  44  books  histx)riamm  ph  il  i  ppicarum,  a  universal 
history  with  special  reference  to  geography  (hence  the  MSS.  are  entitled  Hutoriae 
Philippic€te  et  Mius  mundi  origines  et  terrcte  aitus)^  written  in  the  digressive  manner 
of  Thoopompoa,  and  skilfully  planned,  so  that  the  history  of  Macedonia  and  the 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  furnished  the  theme  for  the  narrative,  while 
Boman  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  regal  period,  which  in  Trogus'  opinion 
was  best  to  be  derived  from  Greek  sources  (it  is  added  in  b.  43),  was  systematically 
excluded  (cf.  praef.  1).    B.  1-6  gives  as  an  introduction  the  history  of  Asia  and 
Hellas.    The  latest  fact  mentioned  in  the  work  is  the  recovery  of  the  standards 
taken  by  the  Parthians  a.  734/20  (42,  5, 11).    AvGutschmid  conjectures  that  42,  4. 
16  {Parthicie^  in  qua  iam  quasi  soUemne  est  reges  parricidal  haheri)  was  meant  in 
reference  to  the  murder  of  Phraates  IV  by  his  son  Phraatakes  (Oct.  8  b.c.  at  latest). 
The  lively  style  of  the  work  is  frequently  conspicuous  even  in  Justinus*  abridg- 
ment.    Justinus  praef.  1  calls  him  inr  priacae  doquentiae ;  cf ,  Yopisc.  Prob.  2, 7  ut 
nan  ScUlustios^  Livios^  Tacitos^  Trogoa  atque  amnea  disertisaimoa  imitarer  viroa.    Sober 
judgment  and  strict  principle  seem  to  be  indicated  in  Justin.  88,  8, 11  quam  {ora- 
tionem)  ohliquam  Pompeiua  Tragus  expoauU  (cf.  Just.  28, 2.  38,  4-7),  quoniam  in  Livio 
et  in  Salluatio  reprehendit  quod  corUionea  directaa  pro  aua  ratione  (thus  WOlfflix 
reads :  the  MSS.  have  pro  aua  oratione ;  Gutschxid  reads  perversa  ralione)  operi  auo 
inaerendo  historiae  modum  exceaaerint.    He  referred  to  his  contemporary  Vergil ;  see 
Sbbv.  ad  Aen.  6,  783  de  hoc  loco  el  Trogus  et  Probua  quaerunt,    Trogus^  diction  also 
appears  to  be  considerably  influenced  by  Vergil.     ASonhy,  KhM.  41,  473.     He 
imitated  Sallust.    JSeliaje,  symb.  ad  hist.  libr.  Sail.  I :  de  studiis  in  Sallustio  a 
Trogo  et  lustino  collocatis,  Bresl.  1882. — Hugo  de  Fleury  (Ecclesiastical  History ; 
abbot  of  Canterbury  from  1091  ?)  and  from  him  the  chronicler  Boger  "Wendover 
and  from  him  again  Matthew  of  Westminster,  Flores  Histor.  (ed.  1570)  1,  81  (see 
AvGutschmid  [n.  5]  p.  260,  J&biffkrscheid^s  Suetonius  p.  882  and  especially  FBOhl, 
die  Verbreitung  Justins  p.  25) :   anno  divincte  incamcUionia  ttono,  Caeaare  Auguato 
imperii  aui  LIum  agente  annum  (762/9  a.d.),  Trogua  Pompeiua  chronica  aua  terminavU 
.     .     .     Romanoruvi  remp,     ,     ,     ,    ah  initio  usque  ad  praesens  tempus  prosequitur. 
Radulfus  d«  Diceto,  de  viris  illustr.  (of  a.  1210,  from  unknown  but  good  sources) : 
Trogus  Pompeius  a  tempore  Nini  regis  Assyrioi*uvi  usque  ad  annum  XJLIXum  Hyrcani 
principis  ludor.orum  chronica  sua  digessit  (RChl,  1.1.  p.  32). 

4.  AvGiTTscHMiD  in  the  lit.  Centrabl.  1872,  659  has  conjectured  with  much 
probability  and  developed  the  theory  in  BliM.  87, 548  that  Trogus'  historiae  Philip- 
picae  is  a  version  of  a  Greek  historical  work  (by  Timagenes).  He  considers  that  a 
Roman  is  not  to  be  credited  with  having  originated  such  a  unique  piece  of  literarj' 
mosaic,  carritni  out  with  such  constant  recourse  to  original  sources,  and  such  con- 
scientious accuracy.  Cf.  also  Mommskn,  Herm.  16,  619.  Among  the  sources  of  the 
Greek  original  an»  Theopompos'  4»i\\tirjriKa  (on  which  Trogus  founded  himself  also 
for  the  title  of  his  work),  Ephoros,  Timaios.  Kleitarchos,  Polybios  (HNissen,  krit. 
Unters.  305),  Poseidonios,  Deiiion  and  others.  AIILHebken,  de  Trogi  foutibus,  in 
the  common tt.  soc.  Gottin^^.  15  (180-1),  185  (repeated  in  FuoxscnKa's  ed.).  CRaux, 
de  Clitarcho  Diodori  Curtii  lustini  auctore,  Bonn  1868.  HWolffoarten,  de  Ephori 
et  Dinonis  liistoriis  a  Tr.  expressis,  Bonn  1868.  WFrickk,  d.  Quellen  des  Plut.  im 
Alkib.  (Lpz.  1800)  71.  GRichtkr,  de  fontibus  ad  Gelonis  hist.,  Gott.  1873.  PNatorp, 
see  §  198,  11.  LGkschwaxdtner,  quibus  fontt.  Tr.  in  rebus  successorum  Alex.  M. 
usus  sit,  Halle  lb78.  LHolzapfkl  (see  §  198,  11)  47.  JHeinz,  Justin  ala  Quelle 
zur  Gescli.  di-s  Cyrus,  Sigmar.  1879.  RKohlkr,  see  §  292,  3.  AEnmann,  d.  Quellen 
des  Tr.  fiirdie  Griech.  and  sicilische  Gesch.,  Dorpat  1880.  ONeuhaus,  die  Quellen  d. 
Tr.  in  d.  pers.  Gesch.,  Hohenstein  1882-86  IV.    ABibelje,  Quellen  des  Tr.  im  3. 
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Perserzug,  Host.  1888.— HCrohii,  de  Trogi  ap.  antiques  auctoritate,  Strassb.  1882 
(diss.  Argentor.  7,  1). 

5.  Our  knowledge  of  Trogus'  historical  work  is  derived  partly  from  the 
proloyi  (tables  of  contents)  of  all  the  books,  partly  from  the  abridgment  of  Jus- 
tinus,  who  in  his  praefatio  says:  Trogua  Pompeius  graeccu  el  tolius  historias  orhi* 
latino  aermone  corapoauU.  .  .  .  cuius  libris  omnium  aaeculorum,  regum^ntUionum  popu- 
lorumque  res  gestae  conlinentur.  ,  .  .  ea  omnia  Pompeius  divisa  iemporibus  ei  serie 
rerum  digesta  composuU.  Iiorum  igitur  XLIV  voiuminum  {nam  totidem  edidit)  jter 
otium  quo  in  urbe  veraabamur  cognitione  quaeque  dignissima  excerpai,  Jiistinus 
gives  us  very  little  of  the  work  word  for  word,  e.g.  Mithridates'  address  to  hij* 
soldiers  34,  4-7 ;  cf.  Iust.  38,  3,  11  quam  orationem  dignam  duxi  cuius  exempium 
hrevitati  huiua  operia  inaererem.  Some  passages  are  also  quoted  by  Priscian,  Cas- 
siodorus  (Jordanis),  Servius  and  Junius  Philargyrius,  see  AvGutschmid  1.1.  186. 
All  otlier  writers  know  only  Justinus,  though  they  may  mention  Trogus.  The 
fragments  which  Bielowbki  (n.  G)  pretended  to  have  taken  from  Polish  chronicles 
have  been  shown  to  be  fictions  by  AvGutschmid,  die  Fragmente  des  P.  Tr.,  JJ. 
Suppl.  2.  202.    Cf.  DuRiEU,  Mnemos.  3  (iefe4),  177.    JBernays,  op.  8,  211. 

6.  Pompei  Trogi  fragmenta  .  .  .  una  cum  prologis  historiarum  Philipp. 
et  criticis  annotation ibus  edidit  ABielowski,  Lemberg  1853  (see  n.  5).  The  frag- 
ments of  the  Hist,  are  also  collected  in  the  ed.  of  Justinus  by  Frotscher  1,  xcviii 
and  elsewhere.  Trogi  prologi  ed.  GHGraukrt,  Mttnster  1827;  the  same  rec. 
AvGutschmid,  see  n.  10.— On  the  alleged  new  fragments  of  Trogus  (from  b.  12)  in 
the  Vatic,  18(59  s.  12  see  §  292,  5  ad  fin. 

7.  The  time  of  M.  Junian(i)us  Justinus  (so  named  only  in  the  Laur.  66,  21, 
see  n.  9)  is  not  positively  known,  though  probably  he  lived  in  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
nines  (FROhl,  d.  Verbreitung,  p.  36).  Considering  his  old -school  way  of  thinking 
and  the  style  of  his  preface  as  well  as  his  reference  to  Cato  the  Elder,  we  should 
not  like  to  put  him  much  later  than  Florus  who  epitomised  Livy.  (Cf .  however 
CLachmann,  kl.  Schr.  2, 193.)  Badulfus  de  Diceto  (see  n.  3  ad  fin.)  says  indeed 
(BChl  p.  32):  luatinua  philoaophua  Trogi  Pompei  abbreviator^  acripait  eodem  anno 
(with  which  Josephus  concluded  his  Antiquities),  but  probably  confounds  him 
with  Justus  of  Tiberias,  just  as  in  the  Middle  Ages  he  was  confounded  with 
Justinus  Martyr  (BtJUL  1.1.  36,  46).  The  first  writer  who  mentions  Justinus  is 
HiBRONYMUs  5,  621  Vail,  praecipue  noatri  Livii  et  Pompei  Trogi  cUque  Juatini. 
Orosius  made  great  use  of  him,  cf.  n.  9. 

8.  On  Justinus^  treatment  see  praef.  4  omiaaia  hia  quae  nee  cognoscendi  voluptaie 
iucunda  nee  exemplo  erant  neceaaaria  breve  veluti  Jiorum  corpuaculum  (nosegay, 
anthology)  feci,  Cf.  n.  5.  Augustin.  de  civ.  d.  4,  6  luatinua  qui  graecam  vel  potiua 
peregrinam,  Trogum  Pompeium  aecuiua^  non  latine  tantum  .  ,  .  verum  etiam 
breviUr  acripait  hiatoriam.  Oros.  1,  8  Pampeiua  hiatoricua  eiuaque  breviator  Jua- 
tinua;  ib.  10  Pompeius  aive  Juatinua,  Justinus  seems  to  have  made  but  few 
changes  in  the  diction  of  Trogus  and  to  have  merely  alloyed  it  with  several  new 
additions.  Justinus'  individual  talents  were  but  very  small.  Even  tlie  text  of 
Trogus  used  by  J.  must  have  been  corrupt.  Aethicus  Ister  employed  probably  a 
different  abridgment  of  Pomp.  Tr.  (perhaps  in  Cassiodorus'  Gothic  History) ;  see 
KOhl  p.  6.  It  is  uncertain  whence  are  derived  those  portions  which  are  in  agree- 
ment with  J.  in  the  Anecdoton  to  the  Gothic  History  in  KGhl,  J  J.  121,  549. 

9.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  abridgment  of  Justinus  was  much  read  and  copied, 
though  it  never  found  a  place  among  the  school-books.    FBObl,  die  Verbreitung 
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des  lastinus  im  MAlter,  Lpz.  1871.  The  extant  MSS.  of  Justinus  diyido  into  two 
groups.  The  first  is  reprr sented  only  by  Laiir.  66,  21  s.  XI.  This  alone  fills  up  a 
large  gap  at  24,  6,  6,  but  at  the  same  time  is  itself  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  and 
interpolated  by  various  hands.  The  other  group  falls  into  tliree  classes:  J  (under 
this  e.g.  Eusebianus  s.  X,  Laur.  66,  20  s.  XI,  Scssorianus  s.  XI,  Voss.  Q.  101  s. 
XI),  T  (under  which  Paris.  4950  s.  IX,  SGallensis  s.  IX,  Gisseusis  s.  IX,  Ash- 
bumham.  s.  IX  etc.).  II  (under  which  Petropolit.  422  s.  IX,  Palat- Vatic.  927,  s. 
XII).  Besides  the  MSS.  Orosius  is  also  specially  important  for  criticism.  See 
FROhl  1.1.  and  his  treatise  on  the  sources  of  Justinus'  text,  JJ.  supplementary  vol. 
6,  1  and  pref.  to  his  ed. ;  cf.  the  same  author  J  J.  105,  853. — Cf.  also  J  Jeep  in  his 
praefatio  and  in  the  Wolfenbtlttler  Progr.  1855.  JAKozsek,  iiber  fiinf  lustinus- 
Hss.,  Graz  1871.  ILHeiberq,  nye  fragmenter  af  et  lustinnshdskr.,  Nord.  Tidskr. 
f.  Fil.  8,  275.  AHakant,  variantes  d^un  ms.  de  Justin  (in  Laon)  s.  XII,  rev.  de 
phil.  2  (1878),  78. 

10.  Editions  of  Justinus.  Ed.  prino.  Venet.  1470  and  Bom.  1470  (cf.  ROhl,  d. 
Verbreitung,  p.  51).  From  good  MSS.  JBongabsius  (cum  notis).  Par.  1581 ;  with 
additions  by  FModius  (Frankf.  1587).  Cum  notis  IsVossii,  Leid.  1640.  Cum  notis 
variorum  ed.  IGGraevius,  Utr.  1668.  Leid.  1683. 1701.  A  variorum  edition  by 
Abr.  Gronov,  Leid.  1719.  1760 ;  revised  and  added  to  by  CHFrotscher,  Lps.  1827- 
30  III.  CBenecki-^  with  notes,  Lpz.  1830,  FDObner  (adnot.  crit.  instr.,  Lps.  1831), 
WFittbogen  (with  notes,  Halle  1835),  Johannkau  et  DCbner  (Par.  1838  II),  rec. 
JJkep  (Lps.  1859,  with  comm.  criticus  p.  1-188)  and  especially  ox  recensione 
FRCuL,  ace.  prologi  in  Pomp.  Trog.  ab  AdeGutschmid  recensiti,  Lpz.  1886. 

11.  OEicHERT,  WOrterbuch  zu  lust.,  Hanover  1881.  JFRecke,  d.  Sprach- 
eigentttmlichkciten  Justins,  Miihlhausen  1855.  FSeck,  de  Trogi  sermone,  Con- 
stance 1881. 82  II.  JFMCller,  de  casuum  ap.  lust,  usu,  Budissin  1859.  JARozsek, 
de  natura  latinitatis  lustin.,  Hermannst.  1865.  FFisciikr,  de  eloc.  lustini,  Halle 
1868.  HDoMKK,  d.  Gebr.  d.  Praposs.  ab  ex  u.  de  bei  Just.,  Bresl.  1877.— CPadcker, 
iiber  justinische  Syntax,  ZfoG.  34,  321.  JBenescii,  de  casibus  obi.  ap.  Just., 
Vienna  188f).— Criticism :  UKOni.KK,  JJ.  01,  427.  FRliil,  ib.  101,  21.  133,  365. 
Madvig,  adv.  2,  616.  FBouciiiardt,  quacstt.  Instin.,  Greifsw.  1875.— Translated  by 
Ostkutac.  (Frankf.  1781  II),  Kolbk  (1824)  and  CiinSciiwAiiz  (Stuttg.  1834-37). 

259.  At  the  close  of  the  Augnstan  period  and  perhaps  under 
Tiberius  wrote  the  exact  scholar  Fenestella,  whose  pattern 
was  Varro.  He  composed  Ann  ales  and,  in  these  or  in  a  separate 
work,  devoted  minute  attention  to  the  history  of  Roman  manners 
and  to  the  political  condition  of  Rome.  L.  Arruntius  on  the 
other  hand  imitated  find  rather  exaggerated  Sallust's  manner  in 
his  History  of  the  Punic  war.  The  early  history  of  Rome  was, 
perhaps  in  this  period,  related  by  Annius  Fetialis,  and  somewhat 
later  A.  Cremutius  Cordus  composed  a  narrative  of  the  times 
immediately  preceding  his  own. 

1.  TIiKRONYM.on  Eus.Cliron.ad  a.  Abr. 2035  =  772/10  A.D.Fenestclla  hhtoriarum 
ftcript^r  ct  carminum  septuayenarius  moritur  HepclUurqne  Cnmis.  Ho  would,  thert*- 
fore,  seem  to  have  been  born  702. 52  ;  this  agrees  with  Pi.ut.  Crass.  5  to&tup  ^rjal 
■Hjv  hipav  (who  was  about  18  years  old  a.  668/86  and  therefore  bom  c.  650/104)  l^hri 
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Trpefffiirriw  oJ^av  6  ^a.uf€ffri\\at  Uetw  a&rbs  koI  roXKdxit  dKovffcu  (perhaps  in  Spain).  Not 
much  probability  attaches,  therefore,  to  the  statement  of  Pliny  NH.  33,  146  sua 
memoria  coeptum  Fenestdla  tradit^  qui  ofnit  novissimo  Tiberii  Cae*aris  principatu. 
As  Tiberius  died  790/37  a.d.  this  statement  would  oblige  us  to  place  Fenestella's 
life  c.  719/35  B.c.-78f)/36  a.d.  (Mebcklin  1.1.  3).  That  he  wrote  the  work  in 
question  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  does  not  appear  from  Plixy  NH.  8,  195  tog<^s 
raacts  .  .  .  divi  Auguiti  (words  of  Pliny  ?)  ttoviss^imis  temporibus  coeputae  scribit 
Feneitella,  It  is  certain  that  he  wrote  before  Asconius,  who  frequently  men- 
tions and  argues  against  him.  The  statement  of  Lyd.  magistr.  3,  75  is  certainly 
wrong  wt  ^v((rrfK\ai  koI  '^ia4pat  ol  'Fufiatoi  ^<rcy,  iDv  rdf  XP^^^^  ^  "Bdppuy  iirl  tuiv 
d^Ofxavlyutp  wpayfidTUP  dvi/yayey.  iyC)  5^  rds  fil^Xovt  oCru  redlafiat.  Probably  Feni  s- 
tella  quoted  Sisenna  and  Varro,  and  Lydus'  authority  seems  to  have  mixed  up  th«t 
three  names.  Praenomen  and  nomen  of  Fenestella  are  unknown  (the  cognomen 
Fenentelln  CIL.  5,  469  ?  12,  259} ;  the  same  applies  to  his  carmina^  mentioned  only 
by  Hieronym.  1.1.  (Scaliokr's  conjecture  in  Hieron.  is  hintoriarum  acriptor  it 
annalium  ;  cf.  §  37,  8.    257,  11.) 

2.  Annales.  Ascon.  in  Cic.  Com.  66  p.  59  neque  a  pud  SaUunlium  neque  apud 
Livium  neque  apud  FeneHtellam  etc.  Exact  quotations  from  the  annales  of  F.  occur 
only  in  Nonius,  viz.  221,  85  (v.  reticulum,  perhaps  from  a  description  of  customs) : 
Fen.  annalium  (III),  154,  16  (v.  praesentt):  Fenestella  annalium  lib,  II  (of  un- 
known date),  and  385,  7  (v.  rumor) :  F.  annali  lib,  XXII  (a.  698/56).  No  doubt 
the  statements  in  Plut.  Sull.  28  and  Crass.  4  sq.  are  derived  from  that  work. 
Even  if  the  details  concerning  Boman  life  are  taken  from  the  annales  (n.  3),  they 
do  not  prove  that  these  reacheil  back  into  the  regal  period,  as  they  (e.g.  Plin. 
NH.  15, 1)  may  have  formed  part  of  digressions.  The  mistakes  which  Asconidh, 
Plinius  (NH.  9,  123  Fenestella  ,  .  ,  manifesto  ei'rore),  and  Gkllius  adduce  against 
Fenestella  are  partly  unimportant,  and  partly  based  on  difference  of  opinion, 
hence  they  do  not  disprove  the  estimate  of  Lactaxt.  (inst.  div.  1,  6,  14) :  Fenestella 
diligenlissimus  scriptor,  which  is  I'ather  borne  out  by  passages  such  as  Sueton.  vit. 
Terent.  1  and  Mack.  1,  10,  5  f.  Cf.  besides  Lac^tant.  de  ira  dei  22,  5  pluritni  H 
maximi  auctores  trailiderunt,  .  ,  .  nostrorum  Varro  et  Fenestella,  The  few  connected 
passages  which  we  know  (esp.  in  Non.  385,  7,  al*)  Prisc.  GL.  2,  386,  13)  prove  his 
style  to  have  biien  discursive  and  circumstantial.  Hence  tlio  abridgment  men- 
tioned in  DioM.  GL.  1,  365,  7  apud  Fenestellam  in  libro  epitomamm  secundo:  quemad- 
modum  Caesar  a  piratia  captua  ait  etc.,  such  as  were  also  made  of  Fannius  (§  137, 
4  ad  iin.),  CwliiLs  (§  137,  6  ad  fin.),  Livius  (§256,  10;,  Trogus  (§  258,  5),  Valerius 
Maximus  (§  279,  9),  and  of  several  works  of  VariM  and  others  (§  165,  1  ad  tin.  . 
The  quotation  ut  Fenestella  in  Achaicis  (or  Arch,)  scribit  is  based  only  on  Fulgentius 
(^m^'thol.  3,  2)  and  is  therefore  worthless. 

3.  Fenestella  is  quoted  as  an  authority  for  numerous  statements  ct^nceriiing 
the  Roman  constitution  and  ritual,  e.g.  on  provocatio,  th<.*  quatstoi*s,  the  XVviri, 
the  leges  Aureliae,  the  dies  festi  and  profesti,  the  llonian  year,  the  ludi  circensos*, 
libri  sibyllini,  also  on  the  expense  of  the  aqua  Marcia ;  concerning  costuun! 
(togae  rasae,  uniones,  anuli  aurei,  calcei),  silver  vessels,  money,  domestic  life  (lislj, 
introduction  of  olea,  rise  of  luxury)  and  literary  history  (on  Terence  and  Cicen)i. 
But  we  never  find  his  annales  quoted  as  the  source  of  any  of  tht^se  statements 
(except  in  the  very  uncei-tain  passage  in  Nox.  154,  16).  The  definite  .(quotations 
from  the  Annals  actually  bear  the  stamp  of  a  historical  relation,  but  those  oth<'r 
statements  have  something  of  a  philosophical  character,  though  connected  with 
numerical  dates  (Mekcklin  p.  10).  Sen.  ep.  108,  31  also  says :  aeque  notat  (Cic.  in 
JEtep.)     .     .     .    provocationcm  ad  populum  etiam  a  regibua  fuisae ;   id  ita  in  },onti' 
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Jicalibus  fibrh,  el  alii  putant  el  Fenestdla,  The  manner  in  which  FenesteUa  is  here 
associated  witli  the  poiitificalcs  libri  agrees  with  the  combination  of  his  name 
with  those  of  Gracchanus  (§  188,  2)  and  Trebatius  (who  wrote  de  religionibus, 
§  207,  8)  in  Ulpian,  dig.  1, 13,  l.let  Juniut  et  Trebatius  et  FenesUila  icrihunt.  We 
can  scarcely  connect  with  this  the  designation  of  him  as  annalium  commentator 
(rather=' author ')  in  Tertulu  adv.  Valent.  34.  Pliny  mentions  and  uses  him  as 
an  authority  in  b.  8  (de  elephantis  etc.),  9  (de  aquatilium  natura),  14, 15  (fmgiferae 
arbores),  33  (metals),  35  (painting). 

4.  The  fragments  of  FenesteUa  were  last  collected  by  HPeter.  hist,  fragm 
272,  and  in  Frotscher's  edition  of  Corte's  Sallust  (Lpz.  1825)  1,  489  (additions  by 
LMkrcklim,  de  Fen.  p.  12,  and  by  JPoeth,  de  Fen.  p.  21). — LMercklik,  de  FenesteUa 
historico  et  i>oeta,  DoriMit  1844.    JPokth,  de  Fen.  historiarum  scriptore  et  carmi- 
num,  Bonn  1849. 

5.  The  work  do  magistratibus  et  saoerdotiis  Bomanorum  published  under  the 
name  of  LFenestella  (e.g.  Vindob.  1510.  Paris  1530.  1535)  is  the  composition  of 
the  Canon  ADFiocchi  (f  1452),  and  was  also  edited  under  his  nfone  (Floccus) 
by  Aeuid.  Witsius  15G1.  The  fact  that  the  author  (fol.  6*>  of  the  Vienna  ed.) 
comparirs  the  different  ranks  of  the  Bonian  flamines  with  the  Christian  bishops, 
archbishops,  cardinals  etc«  proves  that  he  did  not  intend  an  absolute  forger>\ 
OMkin'krtz,  d.  Hss.  und  alten  Drucke  zu  Braunsberg,  1882, 11. 

ii,  SuET.gr.  ^O/uU  {IIi/(jiinis)  familiarissimus  Ovidio  poetae  et  Clodio  Licino 
ronsulari  huftoric.o,  qui  enm  .  .  .  tradit  liberalitate  sua  quoad  vixerit  susteniatum.  He 
is  no  doubt  the  cos.  suff.  of  a.  757/4  a.d.  (ex  Kal.  lul.)  C.  Clodius  Licinus  (Orelli 
iyii.  3260.  CIL.  1,  p.  473  sq.  p.  180),  and  perhaps  also  identical  with  Clodius 
Licinus  in  libra  III  return  romaimrum  quoted  by  Livy  (29,  22,  10)  (for  a.  561/194) 
with  rather  astonishing  accuracy.  To  the  same  writer  we  should  prr^bably  refer 
XoNius  535,  20  {Claudius  rerum  romanarum  libra  XI I)  and  221,  18  {Licinius  rerum 
ronianarum  libra  XXI).  Cf.  §  156,  6  and  HPkter,  hist,  fragm.  p.  xxiii.  It  would 
tln'n^fore,  seem  that  ho  began  his  history  with  the  Punic  wars  and  carried  it  down 
to  the  time  of  Augustus.     MHektz,  de  historic.  1871  p.  4. 

7.  Sen.  e]).  Ill,  17  L.  Arruntiua^vir  rarae  fntyalifalis  (\KLh.2y  86,  2  of  a. 
723  31  L.  Arruutiiy  princa  gravitate  celeberrimij  jides),  qui  historias  belli  jmnici  scrip- 
nit,  fu  it  Sallust  i  a  HU.t  et  in  illnd  yenus  nitens,  IHquae  apud  Salludium  rara  fuerunt 
a  pud  huuc  crcbra  »nnt  et  pacne  coiitinua.  19  Arruntius  in  prima  libra  belli  punici.  He 
is  no  doubt  the  saniH  Arruntius  who  is  mentioned  by  Plix.  NH.  in  his  list  of 
authorities  in  b.  3.  5.  6  (Sjiain,  Africa,  Asia).  This  historian  was  probably 
Ij.  Arruntius  L.  f.  L.  n.  cos.  732/22,  the  father  of  the  consul  of  the  same  name  a. 
759.0  A.D.  +  71)0/37.  To  the  latter  refer  Tac.  ann.  11,  6  meminifntent  .  .  .  recen- 
tiorum  Arm  tit  ii  et  Aescrnitii  (§  267,  8):  ad  summa  provedos  incorrupta  vita  et 
jarAivdia  and  Skn.  contr.  7,  pracf.  7  (a  diligent  pleader  before  the  court  of  the 
eentuiiivirij.  KNirrwiUEv,  op.  40i:>,  GZiitel, d.  Losung  der  PiX)consuln,  Konigsb. 
l>>8iJ,  U). 

8.  Annius  Fetialis,  mentioned  by  Plixy  among  his  authorities  in  b.  16,  33 
and  3(>,  and  quoted  34,  29  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  sttitue  of 
(.'loelia  rather  represented  a  Valeria.  Conjectures  on  this  in  Schwkglek,  BG.  2,  8, 
HPkiku,  hist.  i-elL  1,  cccxviii.  LUrlicus,  d.  Quelleuregister  zu  Plin.  letzten  BB. 
(VVurzb.  187 1>)  5. 

9.  Slkt.  Aug.  79  luliuM  Marathu  *,  liltertun  et  a  memaria  eius  (Augustus),  .  .  . 
tra^lit;  cf.  ib.  91  auctor  c^i  I,  M.  (of  a  legend  in  praise  of  Augustus). 
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10.  SrET.  Vitell.  1  exlafque  dogi  (cf.  §  81,  2)  ad  Q.  ViUUium  divi  Augutti  (juaev- 
forem  (the  uncle  of  the  emperor  Vitellius,  cf.  Sukt.  Vitell.  2.  Tac.  a.  2,  48.  Dio 
r>l,  22)  libelliu  on  the  history  of  the  gens  Vitellia,  evidently  a  party  pamphlet  in 
eulogy  of  the  family,  which  was  then  becoming  powerful  (§  80). — On  Cremutius 
Oordus  see  §  277,  1.— On  T.  Labienus  see  §  267,  10.  On  the  historical  works  of 
Hyginus  and  Verrius  Flaccus,  see  §  261,  1.  262,  2. 

260.  As  concerns  the  grammarians,  Sinnius  Capito  fol- 
lowed the  example  of  earlier  writers  in  composing  both  gram- 
matical works  and  such  as  treated  of  the  history  of  literature. 
Varro*s  influence  on  Sinnius  appears  in  the  national  tendency  of 
his  investigations  and  in  the  epistolary  form  adopted  by  him. 

1.  Gell.  5,  20,  1  toloeciamusy  ...  a  Sinnio  Capitone  eiusdenique  aetatis  aliis  im- 
parHUas  appelUUuSy  vetuitioribna  Latinis  sirihiligo  dicebatur,  5.  21,  f)-ll  Sinni 
Capitonisj  doctissimi  viri  (cf.  Hibrok.  in  n.  2),  epintulae  sunt  uno  in  libro  niultae 
po0ilae  .  .  ,  in  templo  Pacis  (§219,  21  1.  5).  printa  epistula  acripla  est  <id  Pctcuvium 
Ijobeonem  (§  207,  6).  .  .  .  in  ea  rationes  grammatuMs  posuit  per  quas  docet  ^ pluria  ^ 
latinum,  esse,  *  plura  ^  barbarum.  5,  20,  2  Sinnitu  Capito  in  litteris  quas  ad  Clodium 
Tuscum  dedit.  Cf.  Fest.  162  (si  diligentius  inspiciatur,  ut  fecit  Sinnius  Capito).  170. 
To  th^  same  class  we  should  probably  add  tlie  liber  de  syllabis  .  .  .  Sinni  Capitonis 
mentioned  by  Pompeius  GL.  5, 110,  2.  Cf.  JBeckeb,  Zf  AW.  1847,  no.  133.  In  his 
etymologies  (Fest.  138.  230.  340)  Capito,  like  Nigidius  (§  170,  4)  appears  to  rely  on 
mere  empirical  analysis  of  the  Latin. 

2.  Lactant.  inst.  6,  20,  35,  Sinnius  Capito  in  libris  spectaculorum  docet.  Cf. 
Frst.  326.  364.  MHertz  1.1.  20.  His  explanations  of  proverbial  phrases  (Fest. 
145.  261.  282.  322.  325.  33-1)  w^ere  probably  contained  in  a  work  specially  devoted 
to  this  subject.  Hertz  1.1.  p.  22.  32 ;  Phil.  1,  610.  Geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical investigations?  Hieron.  in  Gen.  3,  p.  319  Vail,  legamus  Varronis  de 
antiquitatibus  libros  et  Sinnii  Capitonis  et  Graecum  Phlegonta  ceterosque  eruditis- 
simos  virosj  et  videbimus  omnes  paene  insulas  etc.  Hertz  1.1.  23.  30,  who  uses  this 
passage  in  support  of  his  assumption  that  Sinnius  Capito,  like  Varro,  wrote  a 
i»mprehensive  work,  Antiquitates  or  De  antiquitatibus,  in  which  he  stt^red  up  his 
investigations  on  subjects  of  Roman  religion,  polity,  and  law.  CWachsmuth,  in 
his  ed.  of  Lydus  de  ostent.  p.  xx,  understands  also  Lyd.  ost.  3  (p.  6,  16)  and  de 
magistr.  prooem.  (5  re  Kavinav  Kal  ^orrrfCoi)  as  referring  to  this. — MHertz,  Siimius 
Capito,  Bed.  1845  (with  a  collection  of  the  fragments).  Cf.  Eouer,  vet.  serm.  lat. 
reliqq.  p.  63. 

261.  Fenestella's  and  Sinnius  Capito's  tendency  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  antiquarian  lore  and  their  Varronian  direction  were 
shared  by  the  learned  freedman  M.  Verrius  Flaccus,  chiefly 
known  by  his  Fasti  and  his  comprehensive  lexicon  entitled  de 
verborum  significatu,  a  rich  store-house  of  the  most  important 
information  concerning  Roman  antiquities  and  old  Latin.  We 
possess  part  of  the  copious  abridgment  made  of  this  work  by 
Pompeius  Festus,  which  is  unfortunately  incomplete:  only  the 
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second  half,  and  this  badly  mutilated,  is  now  extant.     On  the 
other  hand  the  abridgment  of  Festus  by  Paulus  Diaconus,  which 
is   preserved  intact,  oiFers  only  a  dry  skeleton  of  the  original 
•work. 

1.  SuETON.  gr.  17  M,  (so  in  the  ind.  gramm.  p.  98  R)  Verriun  Flaccus  lihertinus 
docendi  genere  maxime  inclaruit.  .  .  .  quare  ab  Augusto  qiioque  nepoiibua  eius  (born 
7S4/20  and  787/17)  pi'cteceptor  electus  tratuiit  in  Falattum  cum  tota  schola  (probably 
about  744/10  b.c.)  .  .  .  decessit  ctetalia  exctctae  sub  Tiber io.  On  his  renown  as  a 
teacher  see  also  §  2G3,  2.  Hikron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2024=761/8  a.d.  ,  ,  ,  el  M.  VerrtM 
Flaccus  grammaiicus  insignes  habentur  fixes  his  floruit  too  late.  The  Praenestinc^ 
Fasti  of  Verrius  (see  below)  are  brought  down  in  the  original  work  to  about  760/7, 
the  additions  (perhaps  made  by  Verrius  himself)  inscribed  on  the  stone  to  shortly 
before  775/22.  Mommsen,  CIL.  1,  p.  295*.  Suet.  1.1.  adds:  attxtuam  liahet  Fraeneate 
(his  birthplace??  OHirschfeld,  Herm.  9,  105.  AKeifferscheid,  ind.  schol. 
Vratisl.  1877/78  p.  5)  in  inferiare  {superiore)  fori  parie^  circa  (not  cotitra  with 
JVahlen,  ind.  schol.  Berol.  1877/78  p.  4:  see  AKeipferscheid  1.1.  p.  4)  hemicyclium 
in  quo  fados  a  ae  ordinatos  et  marmoreo  parieti  incisoa  puUicarcU,  The  Fasti  an'! 
still  partly  extant:  §  74,  3.  On  their  employment  in  Ovid's  Fasti :  §  249,  6.— The 
inscription  m.  ykrrio  t.  f.  fal.  flacco  celsvs  frater  (CWKinq,  BerlphWschr. 
18a7,  158)  now  in  Cambridge  has  as  little  to  do  with  the  grammarian,  who  was  a 
freed  man,  as  the  spurious  one  CIL.  14,  278*  Or  ell  i  1167.  40C>9,  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  taken,  in  reference  to  him.  Verrius  Flaccua^  iuris  pontificii  perilissimus 
in  Macr.  1,  15,  21  might  perhaps  be  the  manumitter  of  the  grammarian ;  it  is 
however  more  likely  that  Veranius  was  meant.    Cf.  §  199,  4. 

2.  The  fragments  of  Verrius  are  collected  in  OMOllee's  edition  of  Festus 
(praef.  p.  xiii).  Gell.  4,  5,  6  in  Verri  Flacci  lihro  1  reTrum  memoria  dignaruw. 
From  the  same  source  may  be  derived  the  information  bom>wed  by  Plimius  NH. 
b.  8.  7.  8.  9.  14.  15.  IH.  28.  29.  83-35  ex  Verrio  (Flacco).  Gell.  17,  G,  2  ^'6^ 
.  .  .  Vcrrii  Flacci  de  ohscuris  Calonis  (§  122,  4).  in  lihro  II  8cri})tuvi  e^t  etc.  5, 
17,  1  (and  18,  2)  Verrius  Flaams  in  quarto  de  verborum  siynijicatu.  Schol.  Vkro.n. 
ad  Aen.  10,  188  and  2CKJ  (p.  103  K.)  Flaccus  primo  Etruscarum.  Macr.  1,  4,  7  (cf.  ib. 
1,  8,  5)  Verrius  Flaccus  in  eo  libello  qui  Saturtius  inscribitur.  Vague  quotations 
conceriiirig  Boman  ritual  ib.  1,6, 15.  1,  10,7.  1, 12, 15.  Lactant.  inst.  1,  20.  JSkkv. 
Aon.  S,  208.  11,  148  {alii,  sicul  Varro  ct  Verrius  Flaccus,  dicunt).  Concerning  liis 
(quest ionablo)  studies  on  Vergil  see  Rimheck,  prologg.  Verg.  p.  175.  Sukt.  gr.  1!» 
Siribonius  A2)/irodinius  .  .  .  docuit  quo  Verrius  tempore,  cuius  etiam  libris  de  oitho- 
graphia  rescripsit,  non  sine  iusectatione  studiorum  moruvupte  eius.  From  this  work 
are  probably  derived  the  statements  on  the  ortliographical  views  of  Verrius  Flac- 
cus in  Charisiiis,  Diomede,  Velius  Longus  and  others.  IFNETTLEsniP,  jouni.  ot' 
phil.  15,  189.  If  the  disjinisitions  given  ther(»  with  regard  to  gender,  accidenc**, 
and  etymology  be  derived  from  the  same  work,  it  would  aj>pear  that  VeiTius  UK)k 
orthography  in  the  sense  of  spelling  in  conformity  with  linguistic  rules.  Like 
Varro,  he  used  the  epistolary  form  in  his  grammatical  disquisitions  ;  Serv.  Aen.  S, 
428  antca  hoc  adverbium  loci  fait ;  .  .  .  nam  crcbro  in  aniiquis  lectionibus  invenitur, 
iticut  in  epistolis  j^robat  Verrius  Flaccus  exemplis,  auctoritate,  ratiofie.  The  origi» 
gentis  romanae  (§  414,  5)  is  attributed  by  BSepp,  p.  45  of  liis  ed.  of  the  work,  to 
Verrius  Flaccus! 

8.  The  work  de  verborum  significatu  was  alphabetically  arranged  by 
Verrius,  so  that  each  letter  extended  over  a  number  of  books,  e.g.  F  over  at  least 
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five  (Fest.  326  b,  2  causam  Verrius  in  lihro  V  quorum  prima  est  P  litera  reddidit),  A 
over  at  least  four  (8<^  Gkll.  in  n.  2),  and  S  ovpf  several  books  in  the  same  way 
(Fbst.  309  a,  6).  Within  each  separate  letter  two  distinct  portions  nuiy  be  dis- 
cerned :  in  the  *  first  (and  larger)  portion '  the  lemmata  are  arranged  alphabet- 
ically according  to  the  first  and  second  and  often  accortling  to  the  three  first 
letters,  in  the  *  second  portion '  no  attention  is  paid  to  the  second  and  third  letter, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  find  connected  groups  of  glossae,  e.g.  for  each  author,  Cato, 
Plautus  and  so  forth,  and  numerous  quotations  from  authors  who  are  not  cited  in 
the  *  first  portions'  (Antistius  Labeo  §  265,  2,  Veranius  §  li»9,  4,  Messalla  augur 
§  199,  2).  Cf.  on  this  OMuller  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  xvi.  OGruppk,  commentatt. 
Mommsen.  547.  HNettleship,  Americ.  journ.  of  phil.  1  (1^0),  253.  2(1881),  1. 
FHoFFMANN,  de  Festo  quac.'stt.  21.  RReitzenstein,  Verrianischo  Forsch.,  Bresl. 
1887.  This  fact  is  difficult  to  account  for  :  the  most  plausible  explanation  is  that 
of  Britzenstein,  that  the  '  second  portions'  also  belong  to  Verrius  (not  to  Festus) 
and  are  part  of  the  collection  of  materials  from  which  by  a  revision  and  recasting 
in  strict  alphabetical  order  Verrius  attempted  to  restore  the  '  first  portions.'  lie 
would  appear  to  have  been  unable  to  carry  out  this  attempt,  and  tlie  work  td  have 
l)een  hastily  got  ready  for  publication  after  his  death. — Of  the  later  poets  only 
Lucretius  and  Vergil  (all  his  jxx^ms)  are  mentioned  by  Verrius  with  any  fn'- 
quency ;  others  are  never  quoted,  e.g.  Horace  (§  219,  17).  The  date  of  the  com- 
position of  the  work  may  bo  inferred  from  154  b,  7  cum  mamhsel  ah  urbe  condita 
ad  principatum  Augusti  Caesarin  invio!atumja.ml  347,  25  uhi  nunc  est  aedis  Concordiae 
inter  Capiiolium  et  forum,  this  temple  having  been  consoci'ated  a.  763/10  a.d. 
Hence  the  work  would  appear  to  be  one  of  the  latest  of  Verrius.  See  Merkbl  on 
Ovid's  Fasti  p.  xciv. 

4.  Festus  probably  explained  his  treatment  of  Verrius*  work  in  the  preface, 
which  is  lost  together  with  the  first  half  of  his  work.  Verrius  is  frt'ciuently  men- 
tioned by  name  in  Festus  (and  Paulus).  Festus  tries  rather  obtrusively  to  assert 
his  independence  with  regard  to  the  autlior  on  whom  he  has  founded  his  work :  he 
often  applies  to  Verrius  cheap  criticism,  and  makes  various  trivial  additions.  Cf. 
218  b,  1  cuius  (i.e.  Verrius)  opinionem  neque  in  hoc  neque  in  aliin  comiHuribus  refutxire 
minime  necesse  est,  cum  jyi'opositum  haheam  ex  tanto  librorum  eius  numcro  inter mortua 
iaiii  et  sepulta  verba  atque  ipso  saepe  confitcnte  nullius  usus  aut  auctoritatis  praeterire, 
et  reJriqua  quam  brevissime  rediyere  in  libros  admodum  paticos  (fortimately  he  is  not 
consistent  in  the  execution  of  this  plan),  ea  autem  de  quibus  dissentio  et  aperte  et 
breviter,  ut  sciero,  scripta  in  iis  {his  in  the  MS.)  libris  meis  invenicntur  (jqui^  inscri- 
huntur  ^  jjriscorum  verborum  cum  exempJis.^  Thus  in  the  first  place  Festus  gives  an 
abridgment  of  Verrius,  in  the  second  place  he  is  preparing  a  work  in  which  he 
proposes  to  justify  his  contradiction  of  V.  Of  the  latter  nothing  is  otherwise* 
known. — Cf.  also  209a,  12  cur  hoc  loco  relatum  sit  a  Verrio,  cum  de  signijicaiu 
verlxyrum  scribere  jrropositvm  Jiahuerit,  equidem  non  video;  also  360,  34  quod  ad 
significationem  verborum  turn  nuigis  pertinet  quam  plurima  alia  et  praeterita  iam  et 
deinceps  quae  referentur.  326  b,  30  quam  inconstantiam,  Verrii  nostri  non  sine  rubore 
rettuli.  S2^  A,  2S  SPOHimKE  Verrius  putat  dictum  quod  .  .  .,  delude  oblit us  inferior e 
capite  .  .  .  ait  quod  etc.  (v.  monstrum  138  inde  did  apjxtret  id  quartum  quoil 
mihi  visum  est  adiciendum,  praesertim.  cum  ex  eadem  signiji cat  lone  pendcat  et  in 
prom,ptu  sit  omnibus).  309  a,  5  sururam  Verrius  alio  libro — that  is  302  a,  15 — n 
pago  Sucxmsano  dictam  ait,  hoc  vero  maxime  protntt  eorum  auctoritatem  qui  aiuni  etc. 
206b,  19  sed,  ut  mihi  videtur.  209a,  26  .  .  .  Verrius  ait:  mihi  non  satis  per- 
suadet.  214  b,  11  .  .  .  ait  Verrius:  mihi  id  falsum  videtur,  nam  etc.  261a,  14 
non  J  ut    V,  putat,       294  a,  29  <8UDum    Verrius  ait  sig^nificare    9ub(udum,       sed 
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attctoryum  omnium  fere  (eocempin  poscunt  ut  aud^us  Hecum  HgnificeL  340  b,  80 
quod  totum  Verrius  diriOdyus  introduxiL  347b,  23  inquit  Verrius  .  .  .  absurde,  tU 
viihi  videtur.  351  b,  14  quod  quam  aniliter  rela(tum  sit  cuiyvis  manifestum,  e»t  and 
other  passages.  The  quotations  from  Lucan  (34,  11)  and  Martial  (869,  2)  were 
added  by  Festus. 

5.  The  age  in  which  Sex.  Pompeius  Festus  lived  is  not  known,  but  he  quotes 
Lucan  and  Martial  (n.  4  ad  fin.)  and  is  himself  quoted  by  Charisius  (i.e.  Julius 
Romanus)  GL.  1,  220,  28  (Parphyrio  ex  Verrio  el  Fesio)^  also  by  Macrobius  (sat.  3, 
3,  10  and  3,  5,  7  Pompeius  FestuSy  3,  8,  9  Julius  Festus  de  verhorum  significationihus 
libro  XJII)j  also  in  the  gl.  Philox.  p.  6«J,  27  Labb.  '  Adoriosus  (vdo^tf  wt  lIoAiir^cof. 
Ador  piKTj,  uis  UofiTT'^i'os '  (cf.  Paul.  p.  3.  12).  Porphyrio  (see  §  374,  8)  quotes  him, 
hence  Festus  must  have  lived  before  the  8rd  cent.  a.d.  He  divided  his  abridgment 
into  20  books  of  nearly  equal  size,  without  arranging  that  each  book  should  begin 
a  new  letter  (OMOllku  p.  xxxi). — We  possess  the  work  in  only  one  MS.  (sec  BhM. 
17,  310),  cod.  Famesinns  s.  XI  (now  at  Naples),  which  was  no  doubt  complete  in 
that  century.  Of  the  IG  quatcmios  (each  of  16  double  columns)  of  which  the  MS. 
originally  consisted,  the  quatemios  VIII-XVI  (commencing  with  the  second  half 
of  M)  were  before  1477  brought  by  Manilios  Balles  Kabakes  from  lUyria  to  Bome 
(to  Pomponius  Laetus),  and  even  these  were  badly  injured  by  fire  in  the  outer 
column.  Of  these  nine  three  have  long  since  been  lost  again  (q.  VIII,  X,  XVI) 
and  are  known  to  us  only  in  the  copies  made  of  them  in  the  15th  cent.,  e.g.  by 
Pomponius  Laetus  (the  so-calletl  schedae  Pompon ii  Laeti).  The  copy  made  by 
Politian  (important  for  q,  XV)  is  preserved  in  the  Vatic.  8368.  PdeNolhac,  rev. 
de  phil.  10,  145 ;  biblioth.  de  FOrsim.  Par.  1887,  212 ;  also  a  collation  of  the  same 
with  the  ed.  Aid.  1513  by  PVictorius,  now  in  Munich.  Other  editions  of  impor- 
tance for  the  text  are  those  of  Milan  1500  and  of  FUbsinus  1581,  and  also  the  much 
interpolated  copies  Vatic.  1549.  2731.  Voes.  O  9.  Cf.  OMCller  pref.  to  his  ed.  p.  ii. 
Keitzenstkin  1.1.  97.  Additions  to  the  collation  of  the  Famesinus  in  Mtiller's 
od.  are  given  by  HKkil,  EhM.  6,  618.  Cf.  also  Mommsen,  Festi  codicis  quater- 
nionem  XVI""»  denuo  odidit,  Abb.  d.  Berl.  Ak.  ISG^l,  p.  57.  Important  extracts 
from  F(«tus  in  the  glossaries  (§  42):  cf.  HKettner,  Bemerkk.  zu  Varro  u.  lat. 
Glossai-en  (llalle  18(38)85.  GLokwe,  in  tht»  coiumentatt.  philol.  (Lpz.  1874)  243", 
prodrom.  gloss.  193.  231  and  esp.  GGoetz,  KhM.  40,  324;  melet.  Festina,  Jena  1885. 
87  IL 

G.  Just  as  Festus'  abridgment  may  originally  have  contributed  to  the  loss  of 
the  original  work,  Festus  himself  was  in  his  turn  superseded  by  his  epitomiser, 
whom  Bkthmann  in  Pertz'  Arch.  10,  320  orroneouslv  considered  not  to  be  identical 
with  Paulus  Diaconiis  (§  500,  6)  :  both  the  date  of  the  epitomiser  and  his  attitude 
towards  Charlemagne  are  ap])roi)riate  to  Paulus  Diaconus,  while  the  style  of  the 
pn^face,  exc<?pt  for  a  few  phrases,  agrees  with  that  of  the  works  of  Paul.  Diac.  and 
Festus  is  often  quoted  in  this  writer's  historia  romana.  GWaitz,  Gutt.  gel.  Anz. 
1876,  1520  and  prof,  to  his  scriptures  rer.  Laiigob.  et  Ital.  s.  VI-IX  (Hanover  1878) 
p.  19.  In  the  missive  to  ("harleniagne  which  serves  as  a  preface  we  read  :  Scjctus 
Povipciuft  .  .  .  opus  sun  in  ad  XX  usque  proiixa  volumina  extend  it.  ex  qua  ego 
jrroiixitnte  superjiua  quaeque  et  minus  necessaria  jrractcryrediens  et  quaedam  ahatrusa 
jtenituv  stilo  proprio  enucleans^  nonnuUa  itu  ut  erant  posita  relinquensj  haec  vestrae 
rdsifudini  leyendum  comjjendiujn  obtuli.  Paulus  ruthlessly  adapted  the  abridgment 
of  F(»stus  to  the  very  moderate  demands  of  his  own  period.  But  the  original  work 
was  so  rich  and  extensive  that  even  this  rejxiated  abridging,  diluting  and  bung- 
ling could  not  efface  all  its  original  wealth.  Paulus  deserves  praise  for  his  al- 
luost  complete  abstinence  fi-om  additions  of  his  own  (cf.  36,  3  the  quotation  from 
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fioman  customs  1, 14).  As  he  copies  even  the  orthographical  mistakes  of  the  cod. 
Fames,  of  Festus  or  avoids  them  by  omitting  the  words  in  question,  it  secerns  that 
he  used  the  same  MS.  of  Festus  as  the  copjrist  of  the  Famesinus.  See  OMCller's 
praef.  p.  xxxii.  viii.  GOoetz,  nova*melet.  Fest.,  Jen.  1887,  vi.  vii.  The  abridg- 
ment of  Paulus  exists  in  a  great  many  MSS. :  among  the  most  important  are 
Monac  14784  s.  X/XI,  Leid.  Vobs.  116,  Trecensis  2291  s.  X/XI  (of.  EThewrewk  dk 
PoNOR,  melanges  Graux,  Par.  188-1,  (>59),  Escorialens.  O  III  81  etc.  Cf.  EThewrewk, 
Ungarische  Revue  1,  80. 

7.  Editions  of  Festus  and  Paulus :  cf.  MCller^s  praef,  p.  xxxv.  Festus  and 
Paulus  were  separated  and  a  critical  treatment  inaugurated  by  AAuoustixcs, 
Ven.  1559  and  elsewhere.  Excellent  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  whole 
are  found  in  JScaliuer^h  castigatioues,  first  ed.  1565.  With  supplements  by  Fl'l- 
vius  Ursinus,  Rome  1581.  Cum  nott.  varr..  Par.  1584.  Notis  illustr.  ADacikr, 
Paris  1681  and  Amst.  1700.  In  Lindrmann^s  Corp.  gramm.  II,  and  separately  Lpz. 
1882.  Edidit  AEEooer,  Par.  1888.  Principal  edition ;  emondata  et  annotata  a 
COMCller,  Lpz.  1889 ;  a  new  unaltered  edition  of  this,  Lpz.  1880.  Ed.  EThewrewk 
DB  PoNOR  I,  Pesth  1889. 

8.  HNettlesuip,  lectures  and  essays  201.  FHoffmakn,  de  Festi  de  verbb. 
signif.  quaestt.,  KOnigsb.  1886. — ELeii>olph,  de  Festi  et  Pauli  locis  Plautinis  in  the 
commentt.  Jenens.  2  (1888),  199.  HEDirksen,  d.  rnm.  rechtl.  Quellen  des  Verr.  Fl. 
XL,  Fest.,  hinterlass.  Schrr.  1,  64.  SBcooe,  Altlatein  bei  Fest.  u.  Paul.,  JJ.  105,  91. 
QKettnkr,  Beobachtungen  tiber  d.  Benutzung  des  Verr.  Fl.  (in  the  F»:'8tprogramm 
f.  Meissen),  Pforta  1879. — Criticism  e.g.  LMercklin,  obss.  ad  etc.,  Dorpat  1860, 
WCoRssEN  (PhU.  20,  780),  Mommskn,  Berl.  Akad.  1864,  p.  66,  MVoiax,  RhM.  81,  149 
and  others. 

/ 

262.  Augustus'  freedman  and  librarian  C.  Julius  Hyginus 
(c.  690/64  B.C.-770/17  a.d.  ?)  combined  the  studies  of  Varro  with 
those  of  Nigidius  Figulus.  He  imitated  Varro  in  the  variety  and 
in  the  national  direction  of  his  literary  activity  and  attained  re- 
spect. He  wrote  de  situ  urbium  italicarum  and  on  celebrated 
men  of  Roman  history  ;  but  he  also  wrote  commentaries  on  one 
of  Cinna's  poems  and  on  Vergil's  works  and  composed  original 
treatises  on  agriculture  and  the  treatment  of  bees.  In  imitation 
of  Nigidius,  Hyginus  composed  works  on  theology  and  astrology, 
which  seem,  however,  to  have  been  more  sober  than  those  of 
Nigidius. — We  possess  under  the  name  of  Hyginus  two  school- 
treatises  on  mythology;  the  so-called  Fabulae,  which  are  es- 
pecially valuable  on  account  of  the  extensive  use  made  of  the 
tragic  literature  of  the  Greeks,  but  which  we  have  in  an  abridged 
form  and  unclassical  diction ;  and  four  books  de  astrologiafrom 
Alexandrine  sources,  in  a  better  text,  but  also  abridged.  Both 
works  are  no  doubt  by  the  same  writer ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Hyginus  is  identical  with  the  Augustan  writer 
Julius  Hyginus. 

1.  Suet.  gr.  20  C.  lulius  Hyginus^  Augu$ti  libertug^  natione  Hispanus — nonnuUi 
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AlexaHdrinum  pulant  et  a  Caeaare  puerum  liomam  adductvm  Alexandria  capta  fa. 
707/ 47).  On  account  of  his  apprenticeship  to  Alexander  Polyhistor  (see  below), 
who  as  an  adult  received  from  Sulla  (therefore  676/78  at  latest)  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship,  we  can  hardly  suppose  Hyginus  to  have  been  bom  later  than 
<)iK)/61,  as  familiariitsimus  Ovidio  (see  below)  would  otherwise  suggest.  He  is 
irrroneously  supposed  to  have  been  even  earlier  than  Vergil  (bom  684/70)  by 
KRkitzenstein  de  scriptor.  B.B.,  B.^rlin  188-1,  18,  who  draws  this  conclusion  from 
OoLUM.  1,  1,  IB  (see  n.  B).  Suet.  l.l. :  Uudiose  et  audiit  et  imitatuit  est  Corndium 
Alexandrum  gramtnaticum  graecum^  queni  proj)ter  antiquitatis  nolitiam  Polyhialoretn 
muUi  .  .  .  vocahant  (hence  perhaps  llyginus  is  styled  Alexandrinus).  praefuit 
ItoLatinae  hyhliothecae  (founded  a.  726/28),  nee  co  aecius  plurimoa  docuil  ;  fuitque 
familiar 'issimus  Ovidio  poetae  (who  addressed  trist.  8,  14  perhaps  to  him)  et  Clodio 
Licino  (§  259,  6),  .  .  .  qui  eum  admodum  2^uperem  deccasiaae  tradit,  .  .  .  huiu* 
libertus  fuit  Julius  Modestus,  in  stud  its  vestigia  patroni  secutus.  This  is  carelessly 
excerpted  by  Jeromk  on  Euseb.  chron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2008  =  745/9:  C.  Julius  llyginus, 
cognoniento  Polyhistor  (!),  grammaticus  habetur  inlustris.  When  Columella  (1,  1,  13) 
wrote,  Hyginus  had  long  bion  dead  (n.  3).  As  early  as  in  Fest.  182a,  16  Yginus  is 
quoted  together  with  Aelius  Gall  as  and  Cornificius. — ChrBBunte,  de  C.  lulii 
llygini  .  .  .  vita  et  scriptis  I,  Marb.  1846 ;  also  in  his  edition  of  the  Fabulae  p.  1. 
Of.  also  GFUnoer,  Abh.  d.  Munch.  Akad.  16,  196.  205.  209.  217  sqq. 

2.  Cell.  1, 14, 1  Julius  Hyginus  dicU  in  Uhro  de  vita  rehusque  inlustriuv^  tnromm 
sexto.  AscuN.  ad  Cic.  Pis.  p.  13  Or.  12  K.-S.  Varronem  tradere  .  .  .  Julius 
Hyginus  dicit  in  libro  priore  de  viris  claris.  Does  this  indicate  two  divisions,  or,  as 
is  more  probable  (see  §  259,  2  in  fin.),  two  versions,  a  shorter  and  a  longer  ?  Umoeb 
1.1.  takes  the  two  books  de  viris  claris  (i.e.  de  imperatoribus  Jiom.  and  de  Jiomanis  in 
toga  Claris)  to  be  the  distinctive  title  of  part  of  the  viri  illustres,  which  is  however 
refuted  by  the  wording  in  Asconius.  Cf.  also  Cell.  6,  1,  2  (and  6)  et  C\  Oppius 
(§  197,  3)  et  Julius  Hyginus  aliique  qui  de  vita  et  rebus  Africani  scripserunt  and 
Hiebonymus  above  §  211,  2.  On  the  sources  of  Ilygin.  de  vir.  ill.  see  HHildes- 
HEiHKH,  de  libro  de  vir.  ill.  Urb.  Rom.,  Berl.  1880,  p.  63.  On  the  conjectures  of 
GFUxuER,  who  attributes  to  Hyginus  the  book  on  the  generals  usually  ascribed  to 
(.Cornelius  Nepos,  sie  §  198,  7  (cf.  also  Uxiiek,  Phil.  43,  431).— Gkll.  10,  18,  7 
Hyginus  in  excmplis  refcrt  (cf.  §  198,  n.  4,  3).  Sehv.  Aen.  5,  389  secundum  Jlygi- 
numj  qui  dc  famUiis  iroianis  scrips  it  (with  Varro,  above  p.  259,  e).  Macr.  3,  4,  18 
Hyginus  in  Uhro  quern  de  dis  penatihus  scripsit.  3,  2,  13  Hyginus  (so  Mommsen  CIL. 
1,  p.  26:  the  MSS.  read  Hyllus)  libro  quern  de  dis  coinpomit,  3,8,  4  Hyginus  de 
irroprietatibus  dcorum,  cum  de  astris  ac  de  stellis  loqueretur,  ait  etc.  Cf.  Non.  518,  35. 
From  this  (or  from  the  Genealogiae,  s;^  n.  6)  may  Ix'  derived  what  Paulin.  Nol. 
carm.  36,  131-143  states  as  Hyginus'  view  on  Vesta. — Skrv.  Aen.  3,  553  secundum 
Hyginum^  qui  scripsit  de  situ  urbium  italicarum  ;  of.  ib.  1,  277.  530.  7,  412  (//.  in  ital. 
urb.).  8,  597  {in  urb.  H.).  600.  7,  678  {de  urb.  it.).  8,  038  {de  origine  urbium  it.). 
Macr.  5,  18,  16  (Julius  Hyg.  in  libro  J  J  urbium) ;  cf.  ib.  1,  7,  19  {ut  Hyginus  J^otar- 
chum  Trallianum  secutun  tradit).     HPlter,  hist,  fragm.  280. 

3.  Chauis.  GL.  1, 112  IIiiginuH  de  agricultura  II.  Cf.  Colum.  1,  1,  13  ne€  jpostremo 
quasi  pacdagof/i  eius  (of  Vergil  in  the  g 'org. ;  cf.  GFQnoer  1.1.)  mcminisse  dedig- 
nemur^  lulii  Jlygini  .  .  .  non  minorcm  tanicn  laudem  meruerunt  nostrorum  temporum 
viri^  (^oruelius  Cclsus  etc.  ;  accoi*ding  to  tliis  Hyginus'  work  was  published  before 
Vergil's  georg.  (whicli  came  out  724/30),  and,  as  Varro  de  BB.  (published  717/37) 
does  not  mention  it,  it  must  have  appwired  after  the  latter  work  ;  cf.  BBeitzensteik, 
de  soriptt.  BB.  19.  GFUnoeu  1.1.  220  takes  a  dillen^nt  view.  8,  11,  8  Hyginus, 
aecutus   Tremduum  (§  160,  2).     11,  2,  83.     11,  3,  62.     Plixy  who  cites  him  (always 
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as  Hyg.y  in  his  list  of  9ourc<«  for  the  NH.  K  3-6  (geography,  »?e  n.  2  In  fin.) 
10-22  f zoology  and  botany  ^  mentions  him  NH.  13,  134.  16.  2».  la  232.  19.  S8. 
20, 116.  21,  53.  He  also  wrote  separately  on  bees,  or  this  may  have  formed  port  of 
liis  work  de  agricultura ;  cf.  against  this  view  RBbitzesstbis  LL  191.  Colux.  9. 
13f  8  Hygimua  in  to  libra  quern  de  apibms  »cri]mi  ;  cf.  ib.  9.  13.  *x  9.  11.  5  ^H.  a»ct<^ 
ritaUm  Graecorum  tequens).  9,  13,  S.  9,  14,  1-ia  Plis.  NH.  2iX  116.  On  the 
character  of  this  work  see  Colcm.  9,  2. 1  de  qmibms  (bee-hives')  tuqme  diligeutims  qmid- 
quam  praeeipi  potent  qyam  ah  Hygino  iam  dictum  est  iwc  omatius  quam  VergHio 
.  .  .  IIyginu9  reterum  auciorum  placita  tecretis  di*per»a  momimentijt  imiuttrie  eciUgit 
.  .  .  ea  quae  Ilyginus  fabulwe  tradita  de  origimibus  apmm  mom  imtermisit  poeticae 
magislicemtiae  quam  notirae  jidei  comce»9erini.  PRuscH.  on  Hygin.  de  apibns  uS4[d 
in  Plix.  NH.  b.  11.  21)  in  the  commentatt.  sodal.  philol.  Grj'phisw.  1^7,  42.— 
Oloss.  Labb.  p.  128  c  Pal  eta  (read  Pala):  ff^wBwn  ^currvXiov,  tet*T7r»ot  c>  r^  ^  the  name 
of  the  work  is  missing). 

4.  Chabis.  GL.  1,  134  Jutiut  Hygimus  in  Cimmae  jyropemjilico  (cf.  §  213,  3\ 
Okllius  16,  6,  14  (on  Aen.  4.  57)  Hyginut  Iuliu$,  qui  ius  poittincum  non  rif.ieiur 
igmoroitsej  im  quarto  librorum  quoe  de  Vergil io  fecit.  Hence  also  Macb.  6.9, 7  Hygimm-*^ 
qui  tut  pontijicium  non  ignoravit,  in  quinto  librorum  qu09  de  Vergilio  fecit,  Gelxius 
1,  21f  2  Hyginus,  non  hercle  ignobUis  grammaticut,  im  commentariis  quae  in  Vergilium 
fecit,  states  that  tn  libra  qui  fuerit  ex  damo  atque  ex  familia  Vergil ii  he  found 
amarar  georg.  2,  247.  7,  6,  2  sqq.  Gkllius  defends  Vergil  against  the  censure  of 
Julius  Hyginus  (concerning  praepes),  and  10, 15  notices  a  number  of  objections 
made  to  the  Aeneid  by  Hyginus  in  order  to  show  that  it  had  never  been  com- 
pleted. (1  reprehendit  Hyginue  Vergilium  correcturumque  eum  fuiv^e  exuttimat.  11 
item  hoc  quaque  in  eodem  libra  reprehendit  et  correcturum  fuitee  Vergilium  putat  niti 
mori  occupaeset.  14  item  in  hi*  ver»ibu»  erraese  Vergilium  dicit,  18  versus  .  .  . 
(iuem  Vergiliui  procul  dubia  exempturus  fuit).  See  also  Sebv.  on  Aen.  2, 15.  7,  47. 
12, 120.  BcsTE  p.  22.  BiBBECK,  prolegg.  Vergil,  p.  117.  The  doubt  espn'ss.'d  con- 
taming  the  identity  of  the  commentator  on  Vergil  and  C.  Julius  Hyginus  by 
FB'jBOius,  de  tempp.  ((uibus  Verg.  georg.  scripta  sint  27  is  unfounded. 

5.  De  astrologiaor  astronomia,  de  rations  sphaerae  and  so  forth  are  the 
headings  which  the  work  generally  entitled  Poctica  astronomica  bears  in  the  MSS. ; 
8-36  BuBsiAN  J  J.  93,  761.  The  work  is  cited  only  by  Isidobus  de  nat.  deorum  17,  1. 
19,  1.  48, 1,  and  simply  as  IIyginu$  without  any  mention  of  the  title  (see  Bubsian. 
MQnch.  SBir.  1876  1, 1).  It  is  dedicated  to  an  otherwise  imknown  person,  M 
Fabius,  who  is  thus  addn^ssed  in  the  preface:  etsi  te  studio  grammaticae  arti* 
inductum  non  solum  versuum  moderatione  .  .  .  sed  historiarum  quoque  rarietate 
.  .  .  praestare  video^  ,  .  .  tamen  .  ,  .  ne  nihil  in  adolescent ia  laboras^e 
dicerer  et  imperitarum  iudicio  desidiae  subirem  crimen,  hoc  velut  rudimento  scientiae 
tteripei  ad  te.  Then  foUows  the  table  of  contents.  After  this  we  read :  in  his  igitur 
tarn  multis  et  variis  rebus  non  erit  miruvi  aut  jjertimescendum  quod  tantum  numerum 
versuum  scripserimus  ;  .  .  .  quodsi  longiOr  in  servione  visus  fucro,  nan  mea  jacun- 
ditate,  sed  rei  necessitate  factum  exist imato,  .  .  .  etenim  practer  nwtram  script ionem 
sphaerae  quaefuerunt  ab  Arato  obscurius  dicta  persecuti  pianius  otttcndimus.  .  .  . 
quodsi  vel  optimis  usus  auctoribus  effeci  ut  neque  brevius  neque  verius  diceret  quispiam 
etc  %dea:jue  maiortbus  etiam  niti  laboribus  cagitamus.  .  .  .  etenim  necevsanis 
nostris  hominibus  scientissimis  maximas  res  scripsimus,  non  Icvibus  occujxiti  rebus 
populi  captamus  existimationem.  The  sources  he  used  are  esi)ecially  the  KaraffTepiiTfioi 
of  Eratosthenes,  with  which  Hy^finus  in  b.  2  and  8  is  in  complete  accord  (8»?e  the 
comparison  in  Boblbt  1.1.),  and  oth?r  Alexandrine  writers  (Parmeniskos,Asklepiadt.s, 
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Istros,  Euhemeros,  Aratos,  Kallimachos  etc.),  see  Robert  1.1.  221.  Cicero'8  transla- 
tion of  Aratos  is  quoted  3,  29  and  4,  3.  The  end  is  defective.  Of  the  MSS.  Vatic. 
(Reginensis)  1260  s.  IX,  Montepessul.  334  s.  X,  Voss.  s.  IX-X,  SGall.  s.  IX,  Dresd. 
8.  IX-X  are  specially  important;  later,  much  interpolated  MSS.  are  very  nuraei*- 
ous.  On  the  history  of  MSS.  see  ECHHeydenreich,  die  Freiberger  Hyginh.,  Lpz. 
1878.  On  a  MS.  in  tachygraphic  notes  which  Pope  Julius  II  received  e  Dacia  8?e 
RFuRSTER,  JJ.  121,  56.— In  the  editions  this  work  is  generally  joined  to  the  Fabula^, 
especially  in  the  Mythographi  of  Commelinus,  Munckkr  and  van  Staveren  n.  6  ad 
fin.;  rec.  BBunte,  Dresd.  1875  (on  this  esp.  CBursian,  Mtinch.  SBor.  1876,  1,  1). 
Book  2  and  in  fragments  also  in  CRobert^s  ed.  of  the  catasterism.  of  Eratosth.,  Borl. 
1878.  Cf.  also  Kiehl,  Mnemosyne  2,  88  sqq.  LWHasper,  Hyginus  philosophus  de 
imaginibus  coeli  ( =Hyg.  de  astr.  b.  8).  Lpz.  1861.  Cf.  Burs i an,  Lit.  Centralbl. 
1861,  854  and  JJ.  98,  785,  n.  46.— BBcnte,  eine  franzOs.  Bearbeitung  der  Astron., 
Herrig's  Archiv  56, 155. 

6.  *  Fabulae'.  Hyoin.  astr.  2,  12  de  quo  in  primo  libro  genecUoyiarum  scrip- 
8imu8  (cf.  2,  17  no8  [noalri  in  the  MSS.]  in  proyenie  deorum).  The  first  part  of  the 
fabulae  consists  in  genealogies  of  the  gods  (see  below).  Dosith.  'Ep/iiyrei^/iara  libr. 
Ill  p.  65  Maximo  et  Apro  coss.  (a.d.  207)  a,  d.  Ill  id.  Sept,  Hygini  genealogiam 
omnibus  notam  descripsi^  in  qua  erunt  (eranC  emended  by  Bursian  p.  769)  plurrs 
historiae  intfrpretaUie  in  hoc  lihro—'Ma^fiq>  koX  *Airpv  virdrotf  Tp6  7'  €162^  'LerrTefi^piiav 
tylvov  y€V€a\oylap  ircurtr  yvcaarifp  firriypa^f/ay  iv  i  (aoyrai  irXefoi'cs  laropUii  Sn^pfiTjycvfUfai 
€>  To&rtfi  TV  /3t/3Xfv  (copied  also  in  MSchmidt  Hyg.  p.  liv).  A  comparison  of  what 
Dositheus  gives  with  the  extant  fabulae  of  Hyginus  (Bukte,  Hyg.  fab.  p.  18. 
Lanoe  1.1.  p.  6)  proves  the  identity.  The  extant  work  begins  with  a  scanty  genca- 
ology  of  the  gods  and  heroes  resembling  a  catalogue  ;  it  is  followed  by  the  main 
subject,  a  recital  of  the  whole  mythological  subject-matter  specially  requisite  for 
understanding  the  poets,  according  to  the  different  cycles  of  legend  (the  title 
Fabulae  was  given  by  Mycillus  to  the  whole  work  with  special  reference  to  this 
main  subject) ;  the  conclusion  consists  of  indices,  which  divide  the  subject-matter 
and  collate  it  according  to  topics.  Cf.  MSchmidt  p.  xxvii.  CBuhbian,  J  J.  93,  773. 
Owing  to  long  use  in  the  schools  and  corrui)t  transmission  the  work,  in  c^)mparist)n 
with  its  original  condition,  has  been  groatly  damaged  (by  erasures,  additions,  in- 
versions etc.).  The  greater  part  of  the  work  as  it  stands  is  evidently'  translated 
from  one  or  more  Greek  sources.  The  ori<]cinal  of  the  middle  portion  especially 
drew  upon  the  dramatic  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  the  epic  ])oet8.  But  little 
rticourse  was  had  to  Roman  sources  (Vorgil,  Ovid  ;  see  n.  7.  RFOrstkr,  Raub  d. 
Porseph.  68.  87.  &).  280;  cf.  the  heading  fab.  8  Kadem  \Antiope]  Euripidis,  quam 
srrihit  Ennius.  At  the  end  of  the  fabb.  before  the  indices  is  now  to  l^e  found  a  Latin 
fable  concerning  Care  (220),  in  which  the  trochaic  septenarii  are  still  recognisable 
(§  103,  1  ad  fin.).  There  are  many  mistakes  as  to  mythological  names,  Lange  p.  19; 
cf.  Bursian  1.1.  784.  The  thiixl  part  (the  indices)  is  also  based  on  very  good  ancient 
authorities.  They  contain  short  mythological  collections  of  exampl(»s  (also  for  the 
use  of  schools)  in  catch-words,  e.g.  qui  facti  sunt  ex  mortal ihus  inwiortales,  qui  Jilias 
suas  occidirunf ^  matrcn  quae  Jilios  interfeceruut^  quis  quid  invenerif,  ojpida  qui  quae 
condiderunt  etc.  B<»8ides  the  two  palimpsest  leaves  saec.  V  or  VI  ((lii^covertHl  by 
NiEiiunR  in  the  Vatican  library  and  edited  Rome  1820,  se*e  §  IS*.),  2;  in  Schmidt, 
Hyg.  ]).  xLix),  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  a  still  shorter  versi<:)n,  the  work 
has  bi?en  preserved  in  only  one  MS.  (Buusiak's  program,  1868,  p.  vii)  the  Frisin- 
g<'nsis  (sivec.  IX)  of  Micyllus  (BritsiAN  ib.  p.  iv)  now  lost  except  for  a  few  frag- 
ments. On  the  fragments  of  this  MS.  s(?e  CHalm,  Miiiich.  SB-^r.  1870  1,  317. 
MSchmidt  p.  xlvii  sq.    On  abstracts  of  Hyginus  in  the  cod.  Strozzianus  of  the 
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Germanicus-scholia  s,  XIV,  which  are  based  on  a  more  correct  tradition  than 
that  of  the  Frisengensis,  see  CBobekt,  Eratosth.  catasterlsm.  p.  210. — Editions  by 
JMycillus,  Bas.  1535  and  1549,  HComxelinus,  Heidelb.  1599,  JScheffer,  Hamb. 
1674,  ThMuncker,  Mythographi  latini,  Amsterd.  1681,  AvanStaveren,  Auctores 
mythogr.  lat.,  Leid.  1742,  BBunte,  Lps.  1857,  MSchmidt,  Jena  1872.— CLange,  de 
nexu  inter  C.Iulii  Hygini  opera  mythologica  et  fabularum  qui  nomen  eius  prae  se 
fert  librum ;  ace.  fabb.  transmutationum  selectae,  Mayeiice  1865.  CBursian,  JJ. 
93,  761  and  Ex  Hygini  Genealogiis  excerpta  .  .  .  restituta,  Zttr.  1868 ;  emen- 
datt.  Hygin.,  Jena  1874.  EWOlfflin,  zur  Kritik  von  H.  Fabeln,  Phil.  10,  303. 
MSciiMiDT,  ib.  23,  47.  25,  416 ;  BhM.  20,  459.  RUnoer,  Phil.  35,  279.  46,  210. 
BScHoNE,  Herm.  6,  125.  AOtto,  JJ.  133,  281.  GKnaack,  Herm.  16,  585. 
MTscniAssNY,  stud.  Hyg.,  Vienna  1888  (compare  BBunte,  WschrfklPh.  1889,  59. 
102.  123).  LDiETZE,  quaestt.  Hyg.,  Kiel  1890.  GKauffm ann,  de  Hygini  memoria, 
and  see  addenda  to  §  177a,'  1. 

7.  The  identity  of  the  author  of  the  Genealogy  (fabulae)  and  of  the  Astrology 
cannot  be  doubted ;  see  n.  6  init.  But  the  question  is:  is  he  the  Augustan  writer? 
In  C/onfirmation  of  this  we  have  only  the  name  Hygin  us  (not  Julius  [or  C.  Julius] 
Hyginus)  under  which  thes3  works  are  transmitted  and  quoted  (in  Dosith.  see  n. 
6  init.  IsiD.  de  rer.  nat.  17. 19.  48):  all  the  other  data  are  conti-ary  to  this  view,  e.g. 
the  fact  that  the  author  in  the  Astrology,  which  he — according  to  the  fabulae — 
comiKJsed  in  culoLeacentia  (see  n.  5.  6),  clearly  betrays  his  use  of  the  Metam.  and 
Ibis  of  Ovid  (cf.  fab.  123  p.  106,  1.  2  Schm.  =  6v.  lb.  301.  302;  fab.  107  p.  97,  20=Ov. 
met.  13,  391),  and  therefore  wrote  after  761/8  (§  250,  3),  at  which  date  C.  Julius 
Hyginus  was  over  70  years  of  age  (see  above).  MSchmidt,  Hygin.  fab.  p.  xxxi. 
GFUnger,  Abh.  d.  Mtlnch.  Ak.  16, 213.  The  awkward  boastful  style  of  the  preface 
to  the  Astrologia  (see  n.  5),  and  the  tiro-like  mistakes  in  both  works,  and  especially 
in  the  translations  from  the  Greek,  do  not  harmonise  with  the  idea  we  should  be 
inclined  to  form  of  the  gramniaticus  non  hercle  ignobilis  (see  above,  n.  4, 1.  5).  No 
quotations  are  found  from  any  works  of  this  kind  by  the  latter  (notwithstanding 
n.  2  1.  15).  Lastly  the  latinity  of  both  these  works  points  to  a  later  date.  But 
the  question  becomes  involved  because  we  have  neither  of  the  books  in  their 
original  form  (this  applies  specially  to  the  fabulae),  see  n.  5.  6 :  we  have,  for  in- 
stance, of  portions  of  the  genealogiae  (fabulae)  three  redactions  of  different  tenor 
in  DositheuSj  in  Niebuhr's  leaves,  and  in  the  text  of  the  Frisingensis.  The  gi*o- 
matic  writer  Hyginus  (§  344,  1)  is  at  all  events  not  the  author  of  these  works 
(Bursian,  J'J.  93,  767).  The  opinion  (of  CBursian,  JJ.  93,  773)  that  the  original 
work  was  composed  in  the  second  half  of  the  second  cent.  a.d.  is  very  probable 
(the  reference  in  Dositueus,  n.  6  1. 4  gives  the  terminus  ante  quem):  but  Bursian 's 
attempt  at  the  same  time  to  explain  the  name  of  Hyginus  from  the  use  of  a  com- 
plete theogony  by  the  Augustan  writer  is  dubious,  as  nothing  is  known  of  any 
such  work,  and  this  conjecture  would  not  equally  account  for  the  fact  that  the 
asti*ol.  has  also  come  down  to  us  under  the  name  of  Hyginus. — It  is  therefore 
lietter  to  sever  all  connection  with  the  Augustan  writer  and  to  attribute  both 
works  to  some  author  unknown,  who  either  adopted  the  disguise  of  the  Augustan 
writer,  or  whose  name  was  actually  Hyginus.  The  latter  is  most  probably  the 
fact :  for  although  the  name  of  Hyginus  was  not  of  specially  frequent  occurrence 
among  the  Greeks  (see  however  the  indd.  to  CIG.  and  CIA.),  yet  in  the  Imperial 
period  it  was  not  at  all  unusual  among  Bomans,  as  is  proved  by  the  inscriptions. 
This  Hyginus  III  (if  we  designate  the  Augustan  as  I,  the  gromatic  writer  as  II) 
wrote  a)  genealogiae  in  at  least  three  books  (see  the  quotation  n.  61.  1),  b)  de 
astrologia  (n.  5),  c)  he  made  preparations  for  a  work  on  the  legends  of  the  gods 
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and  heroee,  cf .  astr.  2, 12  p.  46,  22B.de  qua  (Gk>rgo)  alio  tempore  pLura  dicemus ;  2, 
20  p.  59,  25  de  qua  (the  golden  fleeoe)  cdibi  plura  dicemus ;  2,  d4  p.  78,  21  aed  quae 
post  mortem  eiue  (Orion)  Diana  fecerit  in  eiua  historiie  dicemut,  HyginuB  must 
actually  have  published  this  book  of  legends.  This  being  presupposed,  we  may 
(following  CBoBEBT^s  apposite  conjecture  Eratosth.  p.  286)  conclude  that  the  school 
text-book  *  fabulae*  before  us  was  compiled  from  a)  the  genealogies  and  c)  the  book 
of  legends  of  Hyginus  ILL  It  remains  uncertain  whether  Hyginus  or  only  the 
compiler  added  the  indices  (n.  6). 


263.  Besides  this  writer,  the  Augustan  period  possessed  a 
considerable  number  of  less  important  grammarians  and  pro- 
fessors, most  of  whom  were  also  busied  with  literature.  Such 
were  Cloatius  Verus,  Caecilius  Epirota,  L.  Crassicius,  Scribonius 
Aphrodisius,  and  others.  Clodius  Tuscus  wrote  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  worship.  An  astronomical  calendar  by  this  author 
is  extant  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Laurentius  Lydus.  The 
works  bearing  the  name  of  the  physician  Antonius  Musa  are  of 
later  origin. 

1.  Gell.  16,  12  Lemma:  quae  Cloatius  Verus  aut  seUis  commode  out  nimis 
ahsurde  et  inlepide  ad  originea  linguae  graecae  redigit.  1  Cloatius  Verus  in  lihris 
quos  inscripsU  verhorum  a  Oraecis  tractorum  non  pauca  hercle  dicit  curiose  et  sagaciter 
conquisita  neque  non  tamen  quaedam  futtUia  et  frivola  .  .  .  (b)  commode  kaec  sane 
et  conducenler.  sed  in  libro  III  ^faenercUor  '  inquit  *  appeHlatus  est  quasi  «paipepdTupt 
dird  ToO  <f>aLp€ffOai  ivl  t6  xP^^"^^^?^^  ^  ^^>  (^)  ^q*^^  dixisse  ait  Hypsicraten  quempiam 
grammaticum  (§  159,  12)  etc.  Macrobius  also  quotes  this  work  8,  18,  4  (in  libro  a 
Graecis  tractorum)  and  likewise  Cloatius  Verus  Ordinatorum  Qraecorum  libri,  the 
heading  perhaps =Graeca  ex  ordine  tractata,  arranged  and  discussed  systematic- 
ally and  technically,  in  contrast  to  such  titles  as  quaestioncs  confusae,  silvae  and 
so  forth.  The  work  probably  dealt  with  technical  matters  rather  than  mere 
nomenclature.  B.  2  of  this  is  cited  by  Macr.  8,  6,  2  (the  altar  of  Apollo  at  Delos), 
b.  4  by  the  same  author  8,  18,  8  (nux)  and  3,  19,  2  (enumeration  of  varieties  of 
apples  in  alphabetical  order).  It  is  probably  the  same  grammarian  whom  Verrius 
quotes  six  times  as  Cloatius  (without  Verus),  each  time  as  a  commentator  on  the 
Roman  liturgical  formulae :  cf.FEST.  141a,  25.  189a,  25.  193a,  4.  218a,  29.  309a,  26. 
318a,  24.  As  the  attempt  to  derive  the  Roman  terms  from  the  Greek  is  not  trace- 
able in  any  of  these  passages,  a  third  work  by  Cloatius  must  here  have  been  used. 

Suet.  Gr.  16  Q.  Caecilius  Epirota^  Tusculi  natus,  lihertus  Attici  (§  172,  1),  .  .  . 
cum  filiam  patroni  nuptam  M.  Agrippae  (§  220,  10)  docerety  susjyectuv  in  ea  et  ob  hoc 
remotus  ad  Cornelium  Galium  (§  232)  se  contuiit  vixitque  una  familiarissims^  quod 
ipsi  Gallo  inter  yravissima  crimina  ah  Augusta  chicitur.  post  deinde  damtiationem 
mortemque  Galli  scholam  aperuit^  sed  ita  ut  pauciset  tantumadolescentihus  praeciperet^ 
praetextato  nemini,  .  .  .  primus  dicitur  latine  ex  tempore  disputasse  primusque 
Vergilium  et  alios  poetas  novos  pradegere  cocpisse, 

2.  SuKT.gr.  18  L.  Crassicius,  genere  Tarentinus  ordinis  libertini,  cognomine 
PasicleSy  mox  Pansam  se  transnoininavU.  hie  initio  circa  scenam  versatus  est  dum 
mimographos  adiuvat  (cf.  §  254,  6),  deinde  in  pergula  docuit,  donee  commerUario 
Zmyrnae  (§  213,  3)    .    .   .   inclaruit ;  (here  follows  a  eulogistic  epigram  on  this  com- 
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mentary)  .  .  .  $ed  cum  .  .  .  doceret  tarn  multos  ac  nobiies^  in  ht9  JuUum 
Antanium  (§  242,  6),  .  .  tU  Verrio  quoque  FLacco  compararetur,  dimUaa  repente  nchola 
transit  ad  Q,  Sexti  (§  26G,  5)  phUoHOphi  sectam, 

8.  SuBT.  gr.  19  Scriboiiiu*  Aphroditiua^  Orhili  (§  200,  3)  servus  atque  diifcipului*, 
mox  a  Scribonia,  .  .  .  quae  prior  Augusti  uxor  fuerat^  redemptun  e*.  manumiiftfuit 
docuit  quo  Verrius  tempore^  cuius  etiam  lihris  de  orthoyraphia  rescrij)9ii  etc.(§  201,  2). 

4.  Fest. 852  b,  5  toppkr  significare  ait  Ariorius  cito,  fot tasse  etc^  Cf.  ib.  225, 

12.  864  b,  16.  Quint.  9,  1,  2  nee  desunt  qui  tropia  figurarum  nonien  iviponant^ 
quorum  est  C.  Artorius  Proculus. — Fkst.  170b,  5  a<  Panurgus  Antonius  haec  ait 
«tc.  Is  the  same  author  referred  to  274a,  21  (meminit  etiam  trientisyratiti  AfUonius 
etc.  or  Antonius  Guipho  (§  159,  5)  ?—Porcellus  grammaticus  also,  who  cut  down  a 
line  of  Cornelius  Severus  (§  252,  5),  for  which  he  was  censured  by  Seneca,  suas.  2, 

13,  belongs  perhaps  to  this  period.  A  fragment  of  the  same  writer  occurs  in  (Suet.) 
diff.  p.  810, 28  Both  Procellua  ait :  *  quae  L.  litttra  finiuntur  in  decUnatione  etc' 

5.  Serv.  Aen.  1,  176  Clodius  scrihit  commentariorum  quarto^  Cf.  ib.  1,  52  Clo- 
tlius  commentariorum.  2,  229  Cioditis  scriba  commentariorum.  12,  657  Clodius  Tus- 
cus :  musaare  est  ex  graeco  etc.  This  Clodius  Tuscus  composed  an  astronomical 
calendar,  which  we  possess  in  the  Greek  translation  of  Laurentius  Lydus  (de 
ostentis  p.  114  Wachsm.).  The  heading  is :  i<f>rifiepis  roO  xayrA*  MairroO,  ifyovif  ffijfuLu}- 
(Tif  iiriTo'kuy  T€  Kal  dvfffiwp  run'  iv  oOpaPip  tpaipofxivutp,  ix  tC)v  KXaudtou  tov  Qovckov  Ka$ 
ipurireiop  irpdf  \^^p ;  cf.  p.  155  xal  raura  fikv  6  KXt^dtos  ix  ruof  vapd.  QovaKOis  UpG)¥  xpbi 
\i^tif. — Gkll.  5,  20,  2  Sinnius  Capita  in  litteris  (on  points  of  grammar)  quas  ad 
Clodium  Tuscum  dedit.  It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  he  is  the  same  Tuscus  whom 
Ovid  (ex  Pont.  4,  16,  20.  cf.  §  252,  8)  mentions  as  a  poet.  On  the  historicus  Tuscus 
see  §  277,  4.  A  certain  Fahricius  Tuscus  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  NH.  ind.  auct.  t^^ 
b.  8.  4  and  6  (geography). 

6.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  grammatical  works  were  also  written  by  M.  Mes- 
salla  (§  222, 8),  Antonius  Rufus  (§  254,  3),  Comificius  (§  209,  2  in  fin.) ;  works  on 
antiquities  were  produced  by  Cincius  (§  117,  4)  and  Fenestella  (§  259,  8) ;  on 
natural  history  by  Pompeius  Trogus  (§258,  2)  and  Sabinus  Tiro  (§  54,  4.  266,  11 
ad  fin.). 

7.  Of  the  physician  Antonius  Musa  (PRE.  1*,  1188,65)  we  often  hear  what 
remedies  he  employed  (e.g.  Plin.  NH.  80,  117  and  in  Galen),  but  in  a  manner 
which  does  not  justify  the  inference  of  extant  works  by  him;  see  EMeyer,  Gesch. 
d.  Botanik  2,  48,  who  pronounces  the  writer  on  remedies  in  Greek  mentioned  in 
Galen.  12  p.  989  to  be  identical  with  Petronius  Musa  (f  c.  50  ajj.)  Under  the 
name  of  Antonius  Musa  we  possess  a  treatise  '  de  herba  betonica '  introduced 
by  a  letter  to  M.  Agrippa  {Antonius  Musa  M.  Agrippae  sS)  with  prescriptions  (cf. 
§  367,  7,  b ;  there  is  also  a  fragment  *  de  tuenda  valitudine  ad  Maecenatem  ' ;  see 
Autonii  Musae  fragmenta  quae  extant,  collegit  FCaldani,  Bassano  1800).  Manu- 
seripts  of  this  work  de  herba  betonica  in  Leyden  s.  VI  (see  LMCller,  RhM.  23, 
189),  Breslau  s.  XI  (see  CEChrSchneider,  ind.  lect.  VratLsl.  1839/40),  Florence 
Laur.  8.  XI  and  XIII  (see  EBaiiuens,  miscell.  crit.  107).  In  these  MSS.  are  in- 
cluded two  agreeable  poems  in  senarii  freely  modelled  after  the  archaic  method 
(see  WStudemund,  Phil.  Anz.  7,  40)  *Precatio  terrae  matris*  and  •^Precatio  om- 
nium herbarum '  (in  the  Laur.  s.  XI  herharum  precatio  Antonii  Musae).  Printed 
e.g.  AL.  5.  6  PLM.  1,  138.  Cf.  on  these  MSchmidt,  Jena  Vorles.-Verz.  1874. 
EBahrens,  misc.  crit.  1.1.,  who  with  slight  probability  takes  Antonius  Musa  to  be 
the  author ;  see  also  ARiese,  lit.  centr.-Bl.  1879, 1671. 
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264.  The  architect  and  technologist  Vitruvius  Pollio  dedi- 
cated in  his  later  years  to  Augustus  his  ten  books  de  architectura, 
in  wliich  this  subject-matter  is  treated  in  its  widest  sense.  The 
author  appears  to  ix)ssess  varied  education  and  learning  and  a 
reflecting  mind ;  yet  he  had  not  acquired  refined  culture  and 
taste.  In  point  of  its  subject,  this  work  (the  only  one  of  its  kind 
which  we  possess)  is  very  important,  but  its  form  is  repulsive  and 
crotchety,  and  disfigured  by  debased  Latin.  Besides  the  original 
work  we  possess  also  an  abridgment  made  by  M.  Cetius  Faven- 
tinus. 

1.  Personal  circumstances.  The  work  its^^lf  gives  us  only  the  name  of  Vitru- 
vius, liis  cognomen  has  the  authority  of  the  epitome  (see  n.  5);  The  praenomen 
lias  not  lx;eii  transmitted  and  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  inscription  at  Verona, 
CIL.  5,  3'164  L.  Vitruvius  L.  L  Cerdo  architectus^  if  this  Cerdo,  who  was  formerly 
wrongly  sui)posed  to  be  the  author,  was  a  discij)le  and  freedman  of  the  latter. 
Only  the  staU^menls  of  Vitruvius  himself  are  ti-ustwortliy,  especially  those  in  the 
pn»face  to  b.  1,  which  looks  like  a  paraphrase  of  the  beginning  of  Hor.  ep.  2, 1 
in  the  peculiar  taste  of  Vitruvius:  cum  divina  tua  mens  et  numen,  impercUor 
('aesar  (Augustus),  imperio  potir.etur  orhis  terrarum  inviciaque  virtute  cunctis  fiostilms 
stratis,  triunnj/io  {A\ig\i!it72bl2Q)  vitUiricKiue  tua  cives  yloriarentur  .  .  .  populusque 
rom,  et  seuatus  liber  at  us  timore  amplissimis  tuis  cogitationibus  cons^iliisque  guberttar- 
etur^  non  audcham  tantis  occupationibus  de  architectura  scripta  .  .  .  edere^  metuens  ne 
non  apto  t€m}>ore  interpellans  subirem  tut  anivii  offerutionem  (cf.  Hor.  s.  2,  1,  20.  ep.  1, 
13,  4.  2,  1,  220).  cum  vero  attenderem  te  etc.  ,  .  .  ut  civitus  per  te  non  solum  provin- 
ciis  e^set  auctu  (Egypt  724/30,  Galatia  729/25)  verum  etiam  etc.,  non  putnvi  praeter- 
mitt^.}idum  quin  .  .  ,  ea  tibi  edercm^  idea  quod  primum  parenti  luo  (Caesar)  de  eo 
f'ueram  notus  ct  eius  uirtutis  studiosus.  cum  autem  .  .  .  imjterium  parentis  in  tuam 
jH)tes(atcm  transtuHif^et,  idem  studium  meum  in  eiua  memoria  jjermanena  in  te  contulit 
t'avorcm.  itaquc  cum  M.  Aurelio  et  P.  Minidio  ct  Cn.  Cornc/io  ad  apjxirationem 
ballistarum  ct  scorpiouum  reliquorumque  tormentorum  refectionem  fui  praeato  et  cum 
CIS  commoda  acccpi,  quae  cum  prlmo  mihi  tribulfti^  reroynitionem  i)€r  sororis  (Oc- 
t.ivia,  t  743/11)  commendationem  servasti.  cum  ergo  eo  benejicio  cssem  diligatus  ut  ad 
critum  citac  uon  haberem  inopiae  timorem,  haec  tibi  scribere  coepi,  quod  onimadverti 
multa  t£  aedijicafi.se  ct  nunc  aedijicare.  He  mentions  i\i(^  pronaus  acdis  Augusti  5,  1, 
7  (p.  107,  3  K).  lif'feronce  to  Caesar  is  made  2,  9,  15  si^.  (p.  59,  18  K)  divus  Caesar 
cum  cxercitum  habuisset  circa  Alpes  etc.  w^ith  a  detailed  description  such  as  an  ♦*yp- 
witness  would  give;  8,3,25  (p.  203,  11  K)  C.  lulius^  Masinissae  Jilius,  .  .  .  cum 
]}afre  Caesari  militavit  (a.  708/46).  is  hospitio  meo  est  usus.  He  always  addresst^ 
Augustus  as  Imperator  or  Caesar,  but  knows  also  the  title  of  Augustus,  which  had 
boon  awarded  to  hiui  a.  727/27.  The  mention  he  makes  of  the  numerous  buildings 
of  Augustus  also  leads  us  beyond  a.  727/27  and  even  beyond  738/16,  at  which  time 
the  t«Mnpl»!i  of  (^uiriuus  was  built  at  Borne,  Vitr.  3,  2,  7  (p.  70,  4)  dipferos  .  .  ,  est 
aedis  Quirini  dorica.  On  the  other  hand,  Vitruv.  3,  2,  2  speaks  only  of  a  single 
sU>ne  theatre  at  Home,  whereas  two  more  were  built  a.  741/13.  Hence  the  work 
appt^ars  to  have  been  com|x>sed  about  a.  740/14.  AHirt,  in  Wolfs  Mus.  der  Alt.- 
Wiss.  (1806),  228.  Pliny  mentions  Vitruvius  NH.  ind.  auct.  b.  16.  35.  36  {ex 
Vitruvio)j  and  there  is  evidence  of  the  extant  work  having  been  used  in  the  above- 
named  books  of  the  NH.  (and  also  in  b.  31  and  33),  HBrunn,  de  indie.  Plin.  (Bonn 
1856)57.    DDetlkfsen,  Phil.  31,  385.     GOkhmicuen,  plinian.  Studd.,  Munich  18B0, 
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211.  Serv.  Aen.  6,  43  Vitntvius  qui  de  archUectonica  scripttit,  wtium  (licit  etc.  (but 
the  passage  cited  does  not  occur  in  Vitruvius).  Si  don.  ep.  4,  2  (p.  22S,  5  Sav.) 
quaeque  si  fors  attigit,  tenere  non  abnuit  cum  Or pheo  plectrum,  .  .  .  cu7n  Viiruvio  per- 
pendictUum  etc. 

2.  On  the  character  of  the  work.  Vitr.  2,  prooem.  5  mihi  autem,  Imperator, 
staturam  non  trihuit  ncUura,  faciem  deformavit  aetxis,  valetttdo  detraxit  vires,  iiaque 
t/uoniam  ab  his  praenidiis  sum  desertus  per  auxilia  scientiae  scriptaque,  ut  9j)ero,  per- 
veniam  ad  commendationem.  6,  prooem.  4  cum  et  parentium  cura  et  praeceptorutn 
docirinis  auctas  haberem  copias  disciplinarum,  philologiset  philoterJinis  rebus  covimen- 
Utriorumque  scrijituris  me  delectans  ects  posnessiones  animo  paravi  e  quihus  haec  ent 
/ruciuum  summa,  .  .  .  nihil  desidera re.  .  .  .  ego,  Caesar,  non  ad  jiecuniam  jxirandam 
ex  arte  dedi  studium.  .  .  .  ideo  notifies  par um  est  adsecuta,  sed  tamen  his  voluminibus 
edit  is,  ut  spero,  etiam  poster  is  ero  notus.  neque  est  mirandum  quid  ita  pluribus  sim 
ignotns.  ceteri  architecli  rogant  et  ambiunt  tU  architectentur,  mihi  autem  a  praeceptor- 
thus  est  tradUum  rogatum,  non  rogantem,  oportere  suscipere  curam.  1,  I,  17  peto, 
Caesar,  el  a  te  et  ab  is  qui  ea  volumina  sunt  lecturi  ut  si  quid  parum  ad  regulam  art  is 
grammaticae  fuerit  explicatum  ignoscaiur,  namque  non  uti  summus  philosophus  net: 
rhetor  disertus  tiec  grammaticus  .  .  .  ,  sed  ut  architedus  his  litteris  imbutus  haec  nisus 
sum  scribere.  But  he  is  fond,  especially  in  the  garrulous  intixxluctions  he  pi-e- 
fixes  to  each  book  (Schneider^s  ed.  1,  p.  liii),  of  displaying  his  kjiowledge  in 
philosophy  (cf.  §  266,  2)  and  history,  though  frequently  with  small  success,  e.g.  6, 
prooem.  3  non  minus  poetae  qui  antiquas  comoedias  graces  scripserunt  easdem  senten- 
tias  verbis  in  scena  pronunt iaverunt,  ut  Eucrates,  Chionides,  Aristopfianes,  maxime 
etiam  cum  his  Alexis.  He  declares  his  purpose  to  be  brief :  5,  prooem.  3  cum  anim- 
advertissem  distentam  occupationibus  civitatem  publicis  et  privatis  negoliis,  paucia  iu- 
tlicMvi scribendum,  uti  angusto  spaiio  vacuitatis  ea  legentes  breviter  p€rci2)ere  ])ossent, 
and  again  ib.  5  cum  ergo  .  .  .  animo  advertam  inttsitatas  et  obscuras  multis  res  esse 
mihi  scribendas,  quo /acUius  ad  sensus  legentium  pervenire  possint,  brevibus  volumini- 
bus iudicavi  scribere. 

3.  Vitruvius  himself  states  at  great  length  and  repeatedly  the  contents  of  the 
single  books  (volumina)  at  the  beginning  and  close  of  each.  The  first  seven  books 
treat  of  architecture  proper  (consecrated  and  private  buildings).  The  eighth 
book  treats  of  water  and  aqueducts,  the  ninth  of  instruments  for  measuring  time 
(sun-dials),  the  tenth  of  machines,  uti  totum  corpus  omnia  arehitecturae  membra  in 
fiec^m  voluminibus  habeai  explicata  (10,  22,  12).  Vitruvius*  principal  sources  were 
Greek  writers  (cf.  also  MCantor,  rOm.  Agriniensoren  87),  whom  he  chiefly  enu- 
merates 7,  prooem.  11-14,  with  the  declaration  :  quorum  ex  commentariis  quae  utilia 
esse  .  .  .  animadverti  collecta  in  unum  coegi  corpus.  But  his  knowledge  of  Greek  is 
deficient,  iu  spite  of  such  bold  formations  as  dpiarpoXiyrrTos.  Ho  frequently  does 
not  succeed  in  expressing  himself  int4>lligibly ;  he  lacks  literary  talent  and  facility. 
His  style  is  sometimes  immoderately  diffuse,  sometimes  unduly  brief,  now  oddly 
affected  and  distorted,  now  plebeian.  EWulfflin,  Phil.  34,  148.  HUlricii,  de 
Vitr.  copia  verborum,  Frankeuthal  1883,  Schwabach  1885  II.  JPraun  Bemni.  z. 
Synt.  des  V.  mit  eingehender  Darst.  der  Subst.-SiLtze,  Bamb.  1885.  PiiEherhahd, 
Vitruvianae  obss.  gramm.,  Pforzh.  1887.  88  II.  Cf.  n.  6.  MStock,  de  Vitr.  ser- 
mone :  de  formia  enuntiatorum  tempp.,  Berl.  1888. 

4.  Of  the  two  existing  MSS.  the  most  important  are  Harlei.  27G7  s.  IX  and 
Gud.  69  s.  XI  (see  Bosk  pref.  to  his  ed.).  Both,  however,  are  derived  from  the 
Hame  original,  as  they  have  the  same  gaps  and  errors,  and  the  same  transptsition 
of  leaves  at  7,  6.  On  a  Schlettstadt  MS.  s.  X.  see  AGiry,  rev.  de  philol.  3,  16.  On 
the  Spanish  Vitruvius  MSS.  see  GLokwe,  Wiener  Studd.  9,  327. 
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5.  The  abridgment  bears  in  a  Vienna  MS.  (suppl.  2867  s.  IX/X  see  JHaupt, 
Wien.  SBer.  69,  31)  and  in  the  Schlettstadt  MS.  (see  n.  4)  the  heading  M.  Ceti 
Faventini  artis  archUectonicae  privcUia  usibus  adbreviatus  liber,  in  the  others  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  epitome  ia  wanting  and  it  bears  the  title :  £>e  diver  sis 
fabricis  architect&iticae,  and  begins :  De  artis  architectonicae  peritia  multa  oratione 

Vilruvius  Pdio  aliique  auctorea  scientissime  scripsere.  verum  ne  longa  eorum  diser- 
taque  facundia  humilioribus  inyeniis  alienum  faceret  studium,  pauca  ex  his  mediocri 
licet  sernwne  privatis  usibua  ornare  fuit  consilium.  The  ari'angement  of  Vitruvius 
lias  been  kept  uuchanged,  but  the  subject  limited  to  private  buildings.  At  the 
end  (c.  29)  an  explanation  of  horologium  pelecinum  and  hemicyclium  is  added 
from  another  source ;  c.  30  also  (on  maltae,  which  is  missing  e.g.  in  the  Schlett- 
stadt MS.)  is  taken  from  some  other  source  and  is  of  later  origin.  The  whole  com- 
position has  been  edited  from  three  MSS.  s.  X  by  Bosk  p.  286.  Cf.  ib.  p.  xii.  This 
epitome  was  used  by  Palladius  (§  410,  2)  and  Isidorus  (§  496,  7).  Cf.  HNohl, 
commentat.  Mommsen.  64. 

6.  Editions  of  Vitruvius  (cf.  Schneidek's  edition  1,  xi)  e.g.  by  lo.  dr  Laet, 
Amsterd.  1649  (c.  nott.  varr.  and  with  BBaldi's  Lex.  Vitruv.,  see  n.7).  BGaliani, 
Naples  1758.  ARode,  Berl.  1800  II.  Bee.  em.  ill.  IGSchneideb,  Lps.  1807  sq.  III. 
Collective  editions  by  Stuatico,  Udine  1825-30  IV  and  AMarini,  Borne  1836  IV. 
Bee.  atque  emend,  et  in  germ.  serm.  vertit  CLorentzen,  1,  1  (not  completed), 
Gotha  1856. — Ad  antiquiss.  codd.  nunc  primum  ediderunt  VBose  et  HMOller- 
StrCbing,  Lps.  1867;  to  this  an  index  Vitruvianus  by  HNohl,  Lpz.  1876. — 
Oiticism :  CLorentzen,  observatt.  crit.  ad  Vitr.,  Gotha  1858.  FHdltsch,  JJ.  113, 
251.  AWiLMANNS,  con)mentatt.  Mommsen.  254.  FEysbenhardt,  epistula  urbica  ad 
IClassenum,  Hamb.  1879.    HNohl,  anall.  Vitruv.,  Berl.  1882. 

7.  Translations :  By  ARodk,  Lpz.  1796  II ;  plates  and  not^s,  Berl.  1801. 
Ti-anslated  and  explained  in  notes  and  woodcuts  by  FBeber,  Stuttg.  1864  sq. — 
French  translations  by  Ci.Perrault  (Par.  1673.  1684). — With  text  and  atlas,  by 
Tardiku  and  Corjsix  (Paris  18IJ9) ;  by  Macfras  (Par.  1847  st^q.  II). — English  trans- 
lations by  WNkwtox,  Tjond.  1771-91  II.  Wilkins,  Lond.  1813  II.  etc.— Explana- 
tory works:  BBaldus,  de  vcrborum  Vitruv.  significixtione,  Augsb.  1614.  (CPromis, 
v<x;abuli  latini  di  architettura  postei'iori  a  Vitruvio,  oppure  a  lui  sconosciuti,  com- 
pN'mento  del  lessico  Vitruv.  di  Baldi,  Turin  1876.)  JPoi.knus,  exercit^tt.  Vitru- 
vianao,  Padua  1739.  1741.  HCGenelli,  Briefe  uber  Vitr.,  Brunswick  1801.  Berl. 
1804  II.  JFBoscii,  Erliiutf^ningen  iiber  Vitr.,  Stuttg.  1802.  CGHaubold,  exer- 
citatt.  Vitr.,  Lps.  1821  III.  Vitr.  10,  13-15  in  KO<'iily  und  Bustuw's  gritKihischen 
Kriegssohriftst.  1  (L])z.  1.S53),  ai7.  EHFMeyer,  Gesch.  d.  Botanik  1  (KOnigsb. 
1K>J),  382.  FRkbeu,  Phil.  27, 185.  ATkkqukn,  la  s<^rience  i-om.  a  reixxiue  d'Auguste ; 
t'tud*^  hist.  d'apr(!*s  Vitr.,  Par.  1885.  GOeiimichen,  d.  gr.  Theaterbau  nach  Vitr. 
etv.,  B^rl.  188(j  ;  BhM.  43,  521  and  other  technical  treatises. 

265.  Among  the  jurists  of  the  Augustan  age  the  two  most 
important  are  Labeo  and  Capito.  M.  Antistius  Labeo's  (c. 
7(X)/54-c.  770/17  a.d.)  legal  knowledge  was  based  on  comprehen- 
sive culture  and  supported  by  a  character  of  unconquerable 
firmness,  which  no  less  than  his  numerous  legal  works  contributed 
to  maintain  his  name  in  respectful  and  honourable  remembrance. 
His  opposite  was  the  monarchist  C.  Ateius  Capito  (a.  720/34- 
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776/22  A.D.),  who  ranked  far  below  Labeo  in  scientific  import- 
ance and  literary  activity.  To  the  same  period  belong  Blaesus,  a 
pupil  of  Trebatius,  and  probably  also  the  jurist  Fabius  Mela. 

1.  Pompon,  dig.  1,  2,  2,  47:  post  hunc  (Aelius  Tubero,  §  208,  1)  maximae  auctori- 
taliafuerunt  Ateius  Capito^  qui  Ofilium  secutus  est^  et  Antistiua  LabeOy  qui  onirics  hos 
(all  professors  of  law  of  that  period,  see  §  207  and  208)  audivit,  instUutits  est  autem 
a  Trehatio  (§207,8).  ex  his  Ateius  consul  fuil  (a.  758/5  a.d.)  ;  Laheo  noluit,  cum 
offerretur  et  ab  Augusto  consuIcUuSy  quo  suffectus  fieret,  honorem  suscipere  (for  he  had 
been  previously  passed  over  by  Augustus,  his  junior  Capito  obtaining  the  prefer- 
ence ;  see  the  passage  from  Tac.  below  1.  20),  sed  plurimis  studiis  operam  dedit  it 
totum  annum  ita  diviserat  ut  Romae  sex  mensihus  cum  studiosis  essel  (and  consulentihi  s 
de  iure  puhlice  responsitaret^  Gell.  13,  10,  1),  sex  mensihus  secederet  (probably  to  his 
fundus  Gallianus,  see  Gell.  13,  12,  4)  et  conscribendis  libris  operam  daret,  itaque 
relujuit  quadringcnta  volumina,  ex  quibus  plurima  inter  manus  versantur.  hi  duo 
primum  veluti  diversas  seclas  fecerunl  (see  above  p.  406) ;  nam  .  .  .  Labeo  ingenii 
qualitate  etfiducia  doctrifiae,  qui  et  ceteris  o)>eris  sapientiae  operam  dederat^  jjlurima 
innovate  imtituit  (§  40,  5).  Gell.  13,  10,  1  Labeo  Antistius  iuris  quideni  civilis  disci- 
plinam  priru^ipali  studio  exercuity  .  .  .  sed  ceterarum  quoque  bonarum  artium  non 
expera  fuit  et  in  grammaticam  sese  atque  dialecticam  literasque  antiquiores  cUtioresque 
penetraverat  latinarumque  vocum  origines  rationesque  percalluerat  eaque  praecipue 
scientia  ad  enodandon  jjieroaqne  iuris  laqueos  utehaiur.  The  example  given  ib.  8 
[soror  from  seorsum)  prove  him  to  have  b<x?n  a  purist  (above  p.  57).  Tac.  ann.  8,  75 
Capitoni  consulalum  adceleraverat  Augusttis,  ut  Labeonem  Antistium,  isdem  artibus 
praecellentem,  dignatione  cius  magistratus  anteiret.  namque  iila  aetas  duo  pacis  decora 
simul  tidit.  sed  Labeo  incorrupta  libertate  et  ob  id  fama  celebratior,  CapUonis  obse- 
quium  dominantibus  magis  probalKitur.  iUi  quod  praeturam  intra  sfetU  cojnmendatio 
ex  iniuria^  huic  quod  cx)nsulatum  adeptus  est  odium  ex  inuidia  oriebatur.  Gkll.  18, 
12,  1  in  quadam  epistula  Atei  Capitonis  acriptum  legimus  Labeonem  Antistium  legum 
atque  morum  populi  rom.  iurisque  civilis  doctum  adprime  fuisse.  *  sed  agitabat  (hence 
it  was  written  after  Labeo's  df*ath),'  inquit^  ^hominem  libertas  quaedam  nimia  atque 
vecorsy  famquam  eorum  dioo  Augusto  iam  principe  'et  remp.  obtinente  ratum  tamen 
pensumque  nihil  haberet  nisi  quod  iustum  sanctumque  esse  in  romanis  antiijuitatibus 
legisset.^  Porphyrio  on  Hor.  s.  1, 8, 82  Marcus  Antistius  Labeo  praetorius,  iuris  etiam 
perituSy  memor  liberfntis  in  qua  natus  erat  multa  contumaciter  adversus  Caesarem 
dixisse  et  fecisse  dicitur^  propter  quod  nunc  Horatius  adulans  Augusto  insanum  eum 
dicit.  Cf.  AcRO  ib.  (p.  58  H.).  Horace  1.1.  {Labeone  insanior  inter  sanos  dicatur^ 
written  a.  716/38  or  717 I'd!)  c^rtainl^'  doe^  not  refer  to  the  jurist,  though  it  may 
perhaps  to  his  father  (§  207,  6).  Cf.  Pernice,  Labeo  1,  12.  Kiesbliko  ad  loc. 
Teuffel,  pre.  1 2, 1163,  26. 

2.  Labeo's  works  included  400  books  (see  n.  1).  The  fragments  from  the  Digest 
in  HoMHEL,  Palingenesia  1,  321;  OLenel,  Palingenesia  502;  those  from  other 
authors  in  Husciike,  iurispr.  anteiust.  *110.  Gell.  13,  10,  2  sunt  libri  post  mortem 
eius  editiy  qui  Posteriores  inscribuntur^  quorum  librorum  tres  continui,  XXXVIII  et 
XXXIX  et  XLy  pleni  sunt  id  genus  (see  n.  1)  rerum  ad  enarrandam  et  inlusirandam 
linguam  latinam  conducentium.  In  other  respects  the  work  was  a  system  of  civil 
law,  arranged  according  to  the  design  (variously  modified)  of  Q.  Mucins  (§  154,  2)  , 
and  its  plan  was  also  the  standard  for  the  ins  civile  of  Sabinus  (§  281,  1);  cf. 
KrOqkr  1.1.  MVoiGT  (§  154,  2  1. 6)  848.  Notes  on  Labeo  were  written  by  Proculus, 
Aristo  and  Paulus  (dig.  29,  2,  60.  Mommsen  conjectures  Aulus).  Two  epitomes 
were  made  by  Javolenus,  which  were  employed  in  the  Digest,  just  as  the  eight  books 
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Probabilium  (vidawwy)  are  there  quoted  from  the  epitome  of  Paulus.  The  two 
works  are  quoted  63  times  in  all  in  the  Digest.  Labeo  libris  epistclarum  (dig.  41, 3, 
80,  1) ;  lihri  responsorum,  at  least  15  books  (Collat.  12, 7,  3).  Gell.  13, 10, 8  »«  lihris 
quos  (nl  praeloris  edictum  scripsit  mtdta  poi/uit  partim  lepide  atque  argute  reperta. 
iiculi  hoc  est  quod  in  quarto  ad  edictum  lihro  scriptum  legimus  etc.  dig.  50,  16, 19 
Laheo  libro  primo  praeloris  urhani  (notes  on  this  were  written  by  Quintus,  dig.  4, 
8,  7,  2  - Q.  Saturninus  §  360,  6  ad  fin.  or  Q.  Cervidius  Scaevola  §  369, 1  ?)  4,  3,  9,  4 : 
Labeo  libro  trigesimo  praetoris  peregrini.  Gell.  1,  12,  18  in  commentariis  Labeonis 
quae  ad  XII  tabulas  composuit ;  cf.  ib.  20,  1,  13  and  6,  15,  1  Labeo  in  libro  de  XII 
tabulis  secundo.  Fest.  253a,  7  Labeo  de  iure  pontificio  I.  XI;  then  ib.  9  and  13 
Labeo  Antistius^  and  Antistius  de  iure  pontificali  L  IX;  348,  where  he  is  also  quoted 
for  other  purposes :  Labeo  Antistius  I.  X  commentari  iuris  pontifici ;  351'  Antistius 
Labeo  in  commentario  XV  iuris  pontijtci.  Perhaps  also  ^dey  officio  augu(rumyj  ib. 
p.  290*.  Gell.  1,  12,  1  qui  de  virgine  capienda  scripscrunty  quorum  diligentissime 
scripsit  Labeo  Antistius.  Macr.  3,  9,  4  (after  a  previous  citation  of  Ateius  Capito 
ex  libro  I  de  iure  sacrificiorum)  Laheo  vero  sexagesimo  et  octavo  libro  intulit  etc. 
Pernick,  Labeo  1,  46  without  cogent  reason  refers  this  passage  to  Cornelius 
Labeo  (§  389,  8).  But  the  large  number  of  books  causes  difficult^'.  CThomasiup, 
comparatio  Labeonis  et  Capitonis,  Lps.  1683.  CvEck,  de  vita  .  .  .  Labeonis 
et  .  .  .  Capitonis,  Franeker  1692  (and  in  Oelrich's  thes.  no  v.  1,  2,  825). 
FABiENER,  op.  (1830)  1,  196.  SWZimmern,  Gesch.  d.  PBechts  1,  1,  306. 
AFfiuDORFF,  rOm.  KGesch,  1,  178.  236.  DeGeer,  Versl.  en  Med.  d.  k.  Akad.  v. 
Wetensch.  XI.  1868.  LBorcuert,  num  A.  L.  stoicAe  philosophiae  fuerit  addictus, 
Berl.  1869.  APkrnice,  M.  Ant.  Labeo,  d.  Pri^^l.t^echt  im  1.  Jahrh.  d.  Kaiserzeit, 
Halle  1873-1878  IL  PKrOger,  Gesch.  d.  Quellen  u.  Lit.  d.  rOm.  Eechts,  Lpz. 
1888,  141.  MScHANz,  Phil.  42,  309  (compare  Bekker,  ZdSavigny-Stift.  6,  75. 
KrOger  1.1.  142,  9). 

3.  C.  Ateius  (CIL.  1  p.  198,  nr.  750  sq.  Fasti  praenest.  ib.  p.  474,  XIII) 
Capito,  principem  in  civitate  locum  studiis  civilibus  adsecutus^  sed  avo  centurione 
SuUanOy  jMztre  jrraetorio.  consulatum  ei  adceleroverat  Augustus  etc.  (n.  1),  Tac.  a.  3, 
75.  If  this  was  said  of  the  consulship  of  a.  758/5,  Capito  would  appear  to  have 
been  born  c.  a.  720/3-1.  He  was  curator  aquarum  from  a.  706/13  a.d.  to  his  death, 
a.  775/22  a.d.  (Tac.  1.1.),  Fkontin.  aq.  102.  As  a  jurist  h«»  was  a  pupil  of  Ofilius 
(§  207,  2).    GvA.L.  10,  20,  2  Ateius  Capita,  publici  priratitjue  iuris  peritisaimus.    Mach. 

7,  13,  11  opud  Ateiuin  (Japitonem,  pojUiJicii  iuris  inter  jfrimos  pcritum.  Tac.  a.  3,  70 
Capito  insignifior  infamia  fuit  (on  account  of  his  servility,  cf.  Suet.  gr.  22,  Dio 
.57,  17),  quo«l  hnmani  dlvinique  iuris  sciens  cgregium  publicum  et  bonas  domi  artes 
dfJionesta  c  issct. 

4.  The  works  of  Capito.  Coniectanea  (Gell.  2,  24,  2.  15.  20,  2,  3 ;  ib.  4,  14,  1 
cum  lihruni  VIII  Atei  Capitonis  coniecfaneorum  leyerevuis,  qui  inscripAus  est  I)r 
iudiciis  pubficis]  10,  6,  4) ;  lilx»r  do  officio  S'?natorio  (Gell.  4, 10,  7  sq. ;  perhaps  b.  9 
of  the  Coniectamia,  see  ib.  14,  7,  12  quod  Ateius  Capito  in  coniectaneis  scriittuvi 
re.li<iuit;  nam  in  libro  IX    .    .    .    ait  nullum  senatusconsultum  fieri  posse  etc.     ib.  14, 

8,  2  Ateius  Capito  in  conicctaneorum  IX  ius  esse  jyraefecto  senatus  hahendi  c/iciV) ;  de 
pontificio  iure  (b.  5  ap.  Gell.  4,  G,  10:  Fest.  15-1  b  Capito  Ateius  in  I.  VII  ponti- 
ficali, cf.  ^Iack.  7,  13,  11);  Macr.  3,  10,  3  Ateius  (.'apito  ,  .  .  lihro  irrimo  de  iure 
sacrijiciorum.  Epistulae  (Gell.  13,  12,  1  sqq.  cf.  note  1).  Cf.  Huschke,  iurisprud. 
anteiust.  ^ll').  This  work  is  repeatedly  quottMl  by  Fkstus,  and  by  Plin.  NH. 
ind.  auel.  to  b.  3.  4.  14.  15.  18,  probably  from  the  Coniectanea.  In  the  later  jurists 
he  is  quit<.'  iK'^lected,  as  he  in  his  quae  ei  trailita  fuerant  perseverabat  (Pompon,  dig. 
1,  2,  2,  47)  i.e.  was  unproductive.    Tliere  are  very  few  (juot^itions  from  him,  e.g.  in 
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Pboculus  dig.  8,  2, 13, 1.  OLenrt.,  Palingenesia  106.  Zimmern,  Gesch.  d.  PRechts 
1,  1,  307.  TiiFrederkinq  (and  LMercklik),  Phil.  19,  650.  PRE.  1 «,  1955,  4. 
PKrOoeh,  1.1. 145. 

5.  Labeo  dig.  83,  2,  81  Blaesus  ait  Trebatium  respondUte,  etc.  Majansiur, 
comm.  2,  162. 

6.  Fabius  Mela  (dig.  43, 23, 1, 12)  is  in  the  Digest  frequently  quoted  togeth^T 
with  Labeo  and  Trebatius  (15,  8,  7,  2  sq.  19,  2,  13, 8.  19, 5,  20.  27,  3,  1,  5  sq.  47,  10, 
17,  2),  being  probably  a  contemporary  of  theirs,  especially  as  he  himself  qtiotes 
Aquilius  Gallus  (§  174,  1)  and  Servius  Sulpicius  (§  174,  2) :  (dig.  19, 1,  17,  6  QaUm 
Aquiliuit,  cuius  Mela  refert  opinionem.  33,  9,  3,  10  Servius  apud  Melam,  Cf.  dig.  46, 
3,  39  pr.  Mela  libro  X).    HEDirkskn,  de  Fabio  Mela,  KOnigsb.  1808. 

7.  V  i  t  e  1 1  i  u  s,  on  whom  Massurius  Sabinus  and  Cassias  Longinus  (see  §  281, 1 
and  298,  3)  wrote  notes  under  Tiberius  (and  perhaps  Paulus  at  a  later  time? 
§  377,  4),  appears  to  belong  to  the  Augustan  period,  but  is  otherwise  unknown, 
unless  he  be  the  rerum  Augusti  procurat4tr  Vitellius  mentioned  by  Suet.  Vitell.  2 
(§  259,  10). 

8.  On  Veranius  see  §  199,  4.— To  the  Augustan  ixjriod  we  should  perhaps 
attribute  the  pactum  fiduciae,  found  in  Spain,  which  was  concluded  between 
Dama  L.  Titi  8er(vos)  and  L.  Baianius ;  see  GIL.  lat.  2,  50J2,  p.  700.  Bruns,  font.* 
251 ;  cf.  EHOuKER,  Herm.  3,  283  and  HDeoenkolb,  ZfRGesch.  9, 117. 

266.  Interest  in  philosophy  was  generally  evinced  in  the 
Augustan  age,  all  writers  of  eminence,  e.g.  especially  Vergil, 
Horace,  and  Livy,  manifesting  it,  and  in  common  with  them  also 
Labeo,  Vitruvius,  Varus,  Lynceus,  and  others.  Owing  to  the 
influence  of  the  favourite  system  of  Epicurus,  this  interest  was 
now  extended  to  the  physical  side,  though  ethics  retained  always 
the  upper  hand.  Yet  it  never  exceeded  the  limits  of  dilettantism, 
even  with  those  who  professed  to  write  on  philosophy,  e.g. 
Augustus  and  Livy,  and  perhaps  even  with  the  Stoics  Crispinus 
and  Stertinius.  A  certain  importance  attaches  only  to  Q. 
Sextius,  both  father  and  son,  whose  zealous  adherents  were 
Crassicius,  Papirius  Fabianus,  and  others :  they,  however,  wrote 
in  Grreek.  The  father,  a  man  of  austere  morality,  and  an  inde- 
pendent thinker,  aimed  at  realising  his  conception  of  moral  worth 
in  individual  life.  The  so-called  Sextus-maxims  have  no  direct 
connection  with  the  Sextii. 

1.  Cf.  above  p.  411.  On  Vergil's  philosophical  bent  see  §  224,  3 ;  on  Horace 
§  235,  5 ;  T.  Livius  §  256,  4 ;  Augustus  §  220,  3 ;  Alfenus  Varus  §  208,  8 ;  on  the 
author  of  the  Ciris  §  230, 2,  n.  1 ;  on  Lynceus  §  244,  3 ;  P.  Volumnius  §  255,  1 ; 
Labeo  §  265, 1.  Seneca's  mother  Helvia  would  have  liked  to  study  philosophy,  if 
her  husband  had  allowed  her ;  see  §  269,  1. 

2.  ViTRUv.  1,  1,  7  philosophia  perficit  architedum  animo  magno  et  uti  non  sit 
adrogans^  sed  potius  facUis^  aequus  et  fiddis  sine  avaritia  etc.  .  .  .  praeterea  de 
rerum  natura    .    .     .    philosophia  explicate  quam  necesse  est  studiosius  novisse^  quod 
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hci!)el  multaa  et  variaa  naturals  qutiestiones,  ut  etiam  in  eiquarum  duetionibus.  .  .  . 
quorum  (i.e.  spiritus  naturcdes)  offenaionibua  mederi  nemo  poteril  nisi  qui  ex  philotophia 
principia  rerum  ncUurae  noverit.  But  even  without  a  practical  interest  of  this 
kind  natural  philosophy  was  much  studied  in  this  period  together  with  ethics 
by  Iccius  (Hob.  c.  1,  29,  18.  ep.  1, 12, 15),  the  author  of  the  Ciris  (Oir.  5. 11.  89), 
Lynceus  (Pbop.  3,  34,  27.  51),  and  Manilius  (astr.  1,  96. 118.  4,  866).  In  the  same 
way,  the  elder  Sextius  Niger  (n.  5-7)  and  Papirius  Fabianus  (below  n.  10  sq.), 
Celsus  (§  280),  Seneca,  Pliny  the  Elder  and  Suetonius  exemplify  a  connection  of 
philosophical  and  physical  studies. 

3.  PoRPHYRio  on  Hor.  s.  1,  1,  13  Fahiui  Maxim  us  Narhonewtisy  equestri 
loco  natuSj  Pompeianwi  partes  secutuB  aliquot  libros  ad  Stoicctm  philosophiam  periinefdes 
conscripsU;  the  same  on  Hor.  s.  1,  1,  120  Flotius  Crispinus  phVoaophiae 
studiosus  fuit.  idem  et  carmina  scripsit,  sed  tam  garrule  ui  aretcdogus  diceretur  (Acro 
ib. :  hie  Crispinus  poetafuitj  qui  aeciam  stoicam  versibus  acripsit). 

4.  AcRO  on  Hor.  ep.  1,  12,  20  Stertiniua  philoaophua,  qui  CCXX  lihroa  Stoicorum 
IcUine  acripsit,  hoa  notat  quod  veraibus  suia  obacuriorem  philoaophiam  fecerint.  The 
first  statement,  which  is  in  itself  not  very  probable,  is  not  found  in  Porphyrio, 
who  says  merely :  hunc  et  eUUn  tangit  ut  Stoicum  qui  de  paradoxia  loquitur ^  and  on 
p.  2,  3,  33  Stertiniua  unua  e  Stoicia  fuit. 

5.  Sen.  ep.  98,  18  honorea  reppulit  pater  Sextiua^  qui  ita  natus  ut  remp. 
deberet  capeaaere  latum  davum  divo  Julio  dante  non  recepit:  according  to  this 
Sextius  must  have  been  bom  not  later  than  684/70.  Plut.  prof,  in  virt.  5  p.  77 
ad  fin.  .  .  .  <pacl  Zi^iov  rbw  'VufxaTw  dtp€iK&ra  t^s  Ip  ry  T6\ei  rifjAi  koX  dpx^t  ^ 
ifH,\o<ro<f>lai'y  iff  di  T<j5  0(Xo<ro0e(y  ad  trdXiif  SuffvaOovvra  Kal  XP^M^^^^  '^V  ^^V  X^^^'^V  ^^ 
xpCjToVy  6\iyov  de^<ra(  Kara^oKav  iavrbp  (k  tivos  dii^povi.  Sen.  ep.  59,  7  SeoUium 
.»  .  .  legoj  virum  acrem,  graecia  verbis^  romanis  jnortbus  philoaophantem.  64,  2 
l-ectua  eat  liber  Quinti  Sextii  patriay  magni  .  .  .  viri  et^  licet  neget,  Stoici,  qu€mtus 
in  Ulo  .  .  .  vigor  eat,  quantum  animi  /  .  .  .  cum  legeria  Sextium  dicea :  vivit^ 
vigetj  liber  est,  supra  hominevi  est,  dimittit  vie  plenum  ingentis  fiduciae,  in  qua 
jfosUione  vientis  tdm  cum  hunc  lego  fatehor  tibi :  lihct  omnes  cxisus  provocare,  libet 
exclamare  '  quid  cessaft^  fortnna  ?  congredere.  paratuvi  vides.''  .  .  .  hoc  quoquc 
ei/regium  Sextius  hahet  quail  ct  ostcndet  tibi  beatae  vitae  magjiitudinem  et  desperationein 
eius  non  faciei.  73,  12  solcbat  Sextius  dicere  lovem  plus  non  posse  quam  bonum  tHrum. 
73,  15  credamus  itaque  Sextio  .  .  .  clamanti  ^  hac  itur  ad  astra,  hoc  secundum 
frugalitatem,  hac  secundum  temperantiam,  hac  secundum  fortitudinem.^  de  ira 
3,  36,  Ifacicbai  hoc  Sextius  ut  consummato  die  .  .  .  inierrogaret  animuni  suum 
'  tpiod  hodic  malum  tuum  sanastif  ib.  2,  36,  1.  ep.  108,  17  dicebat  quare  Pythagoras 
animalibus  abstinuisset,  quare  ]X)stea  Sextius.  The  latter  looked  upon  animal  footl 
as  an  incentive  to  cruelty  and  to  luxury,  and  as  unwholesome.  Plin.  NH.  18,  274 
hoc  (EZeller,  Gesch.  d.  gr.  Phil.  3  ',  1,  676)  postea  Sextius  e  Romania  sapientiae 
adsectatoribus  Athenis  fecit  eadem  ratione. 

6.  Under  the  name  of  Sextus  a  collection  of  maxims  has  been  transmitted  to 
us,  which  we  can  trace  back  to  the  middle  of  the  third  Christian  century  (see 
below  the  passages  from  Origcn).  This  was  originally  written  in  Greek:  an 
abridgment  of  the  Greek  original  c-ollection,  which  is  not  extant  in  a  complete 
and  independent  form,  is  to  be  found  in  FBoissoxabe's  anecd.  1,  127  {yywfiai  (fo^kcp 
from  the  cod.  Paris.  1630) :  numerous  Greek  Sextus-maxims  also  occur  in  Por- 
phyrios'  epist.  ad  Marcellam,  in  Stobaios  and  elsewhere,  some  of  which  we  do  not 
meet  with  in  the  translators.  Gildemeister,  ed.  p.  xxxviii.  xlix,  and  Herm.  4, 
81.    JCOkelli,  op.  sent.  1,  244 ;   Mullach's  fragm.   philos.   gr.   1,  522.     2,   116. 
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Ohio  EN  already  quotes  from  the  Greek  collection  c.  Cels.  8  p.  397  (<V  rais  Z4K<rrov 
yvufxaii)  and  in  Matth.  19,  3  (Z^^rrof  iv  rcut  yruHtais^  ^ip\l(f)  ^epofiiiKfi  xapd  iroXXots  tij 
8oKliJUf})  the  maxims  13. 109.  273  Gildem. — The  Greek  collection  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Bufinus  (§435, 1);  in  his  preface  he  says:  .  .  .  Sextum  in  Latinum 
vertij  quern  Sextum  ipsum  esse  tradunt  qui  apud  voSj  id  est  in  urbe  romana^  Xystus 
vacatur,  episcopi  et  martyris  gloria  decoratus  (this  refers  to  Sixtus  II.  a.  256-258 
bishop  of  Borne  :  Jerome  already  controverts  this  repeatedly,  below,  1. 7  from  end  of 
page  .  .  .  omne  aufem  opus  ita  breve  est  ut  de  manu  eius  (the  reader's)  numquam 
fyoasit  recedere  totus  liber,  unius  pristini  alicuius  pretiosi  anuli  obtinens  locum. 
.  .  .  nunc  ergo  interim  habecUur  pro  anulo  liber.  .  .  .  addidi  praeterea  electa 
quaedam  religiosi  parentis  ad  filium,  sed  breve  totum,  ut  merito  omne  opusculum 
vel  ^enchiridion,^  si  graece,  vet  ^anulus^  si  latine  appelletur.  The  appendix  to 
the  Sextus-maxims  indicated  by  Bufinus  in  these  last  words  (electa  religiosi 
parentis  ad  JUium)  is  not  extant :  Jerome  was  however  acquainted  with  it,  as 
he  repeatedly  alludes  to  Rufinus  having  divided  the  maxims:  f«  duas  partes 
dimsit  (5,  206  Vail.  cf.  4,  993).  Bufinus'  version  is  preserved  in  numerous  MSS. : 
unfortunately  however  the  two  best,  Paris  10318  s.  VII/VIII  (Salmasianus, 
cf.  §  476)  and  Paris.  2676  s.  X  (§  211,  5)  do  not  give  the  whole  collection ;  the 
latter  gives  only  no.  1-84,  the  former  only  a  selection  of  173  maxims  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  451.  On  the  MSS.  see  Gildkmeister  1.1.  p.  xiv. — Lastly  the 
collection  was  translated  from  the  Greek  into  Syriac  and  is  extant  in  two  versions; 
the  first  under  the  title  '  Selected  maxims  of  8.  Xystus,  bishop  of  Bome,*  gives 
only  a  selection  of  131  maxims  (with  a  few  additions),  but  the  second  gives  the 
whole  collection  (with  a  few  unimportant  omissions) :  both  were  edited  from  7 
London  MSS.  (two  of  them  a.  VI)  by  PdeLagarde,  analecta  Syriaca  (Lps.  1858), 
p.  1,  translated  into  Latin  in  Gildemeister  in  the  principal  edition  (the  older  ones 
are  useless) :  Sexti  sententiarum  recensiones  latinam  graecam  syriacas  coniunctim 
exhibuit  IGildemkister,  Bonn  1873. 

The  collection,  as  we  now  have  it,  is  not  the  personal  confession  of  faith  of  an 
individual  philosopher  set  forth  in  the  form  of  maxims,  but  rather  a  would-be 
formal,  but  essentially  unmethodical,  combination  of  various  philosophical  and 
religious  thoughts  put  together  from  reading ;  this  accounts  for  the  very  large 
number  of  variants  of  maxims  identical  or  nearly  related,  which  are  given  side 
by  side,  and  for  the  colouring  which  is  alternately  Stoical,  Pythagorean,  and 
Christian.  As  regards  the  Christian  maxims  we  notice  however  that  the 
peculiarly  Christian  doctrines  and  the  name  of  Christ  do  not  occur,  and  this 
much  is  certain,  that,  as  compared  with  the  extant  Greek  maxims,  the  Chris- 
tianising of  the  collection  is  carried  much  further  in  the  hands  of  the  Christian 
editors,  Bufinus  and  the  Syrians  (the  attempt  of  OBibbeck,  comic,  lat.  *  p.  c,  to 
detect  traces  of  metrical  maxims  in  Bufinus  is  unsuccessful).  It  must  remain 
an  open  (luestion  whether  the  original  Greek  cx)llection  was  absolutely  free  from 
Christian  matter  (cf.  Zeller  LI.  679)  or  whether  the  first  collator  already 
attempted  to  harmonise  the  old  and  new  faiths  by  cautiously  adopting  Christian 
maxims:  Origen  and  Porphyry  took  the  collection  for  the  work  of  a  Greek 
philosopher,  and  Jerome  repeatedly  lays  stress  on  its  Pagan  character  (1, 1030. 
4,  993.  5,  206  Vail.).  See  also  Augustine  (after  his  previous  error  de  nat.  et 
gratia  64)  retract.  2,  42  and  Gelasius  (§  469,  5)  deer.  7,  2-1 ;  cf.  also  Isidorus  de 
vir.  illustr.  7,  139  Arev. 

The  composition  of  the  extant  collection  makes  it  evident  that  it  cannot  be 
the  work  of  one  of  the  Boman  Sextii,  but  even  should  we  decide  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  purer  original  collection  (i.e.  free  from  Christian  matter),  the 
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authorship  of  the  Sextii  would  still  be  equally  impossible.  The  conjecture  that 
all  the  subsequent  matter  may  have  gradually  gathered  round  a  small  nucleus  of 
proverbial  maxims  of  the  Sextii  leads  to  nothing,  as  we  have  no  evidence  for  the 
existence  of  any  such  nucleus  from  which  the  collection  might  have  derived  its 
name ;  though  we  do  not  wish  to  deny  that  maxims  of  the  Sextii  were  actually 
incorporated  in  his  work  by  the  collector.  It  would  be  more  plausible  to  suppose 
that  the  extant  collection  with  its  neutral  attitude  towards  Greek  philosophy 
and  Christianity  was  brought  out  (perhaps  in  the  second  century)  under  the 
name  of  Sextius  the  grave  Boman,  and  that  at  a  later  period,  e.g.  from  the 
genitive  Sexti  {=Sextii)j  Seoctua  was  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the  author.  For 
the  Boman  philosopher  is  throughout  called  *  Sextius,'  the  collector  of  the 
maxims  *  Sextus.'  But  this  presumption  is  traversed  by  the  fact  that  Jerome 
several  times  mentions  JSextua  Pyihagoreua  as  the  author  of  the  collection  of 
maxims,  and  under  this  name  no  doubt  refers  to  the  writer  of  whom  he  read  in 
Euseb.  Chron.  for  01.  195,  1  (=754/1  a.d.):  'Li^ot  Uvdayopucin  ^X6yo0or  f|K/iofe 
{Sextus  Pythagoricus  philosophus  agnoscitur :  Jerome  himself  gives  this  as  the 
translation,  and  so  does  the  Armenian  version,  see  ASchOnk  ad  loc.).  Iamblicuos 
in  Simplicius  on  Aristot.  p.  64  ^,  12  and  p.  327  ^,  10  ed.  Berol.  also  mentions  tliis 
Pythagorean  Sextus :  irapA  8^  toTs  Uv6ayopelois  (rby  T€Tpay(ari(rfi6v  rod  k6k\ov)  rjifprjcBal 
^aw  *I(ift/3XtxMi  ws  8rj\6y  iaruf  dxd  tCjv  Zi^ov  roO  JlvSayopeiov  dTo8e£^e(i>y,  ds  UptoBtv 
nfori  hukhoxh^  irapi\a^€  r^¥  /U$o5ov  rijs  droSei^ew,  But  (qtiite  apart  from  the 
difference  in  name)  there  are  many  obstacles  to  our  identifying  this  Pythagorean 
Sextus  with  the  Boman  Sextius.  Q.  Sextius  could  hardly  (in  spite  of  Sen.  ep.  108, 
17  ;  see  n.  5  in  fin.)  bear  the  regular  title  of  a  Pythagorean ;  rather  if  we  had  to 
assign  him  to  a  particular  school — he  himself  avoided  this  (see  n.  5) — he  could 
only  be  called  a  Stoic.  Just  as  little  appropriate  to  him  is  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  squaring  the  circle  which  has  been  fathered  on  him,  in  support  of 
which  the  work  irepi  CXrjs  can  hardly  be  appealed  to  (see  n.  7).  Lastly  Eusebios- 
Hieronymus  would  place  his  floruit  at  least  40  years  too  late  (see  n.  5  init.). 
Moreover  the  opinion  of  Jerome,  which  again  involves  us  in  serious  difficulties, 
with  regard  to  the  authorship  of  the  Pythagorean  Sextus,  is  doubtless  found<.Hl  ou 
a  mere  supposition.  On  the  other  hand  it  seems  that  Sextius  is  reallj'  n^ferrtnl  to 
by  HiMERios  (in  Photii  bibl.  p.  366*,  41  Bk.)  in  the  enumeration  in  invcrtfMl 
chronological  order :  dp-qv(t)  vvv  6v  (his  son)  Seivdrepov  ijXxiaa  "MtvovKiavov  <p0^y^a<r6ai, 
ae/xv&repov  5^  NiKayopov,  IWovrdpxov  8^  evyXuTTdrepoVf  Movauviov  d^  (see  §  29^*,  H) 
<pi\o<TO(p<xfT€pov,  2Iffrou  (read  Se^Wou)  8^  KaprcpiKurrepov. — Cf.  EZkller,  Gesch.  d.  jir. 
Philos.  3,  1',  675.  MOtt,  Charakter  u.  Ursprung  der  Spriiche  des  Sexlill^i, 
Rottweil  18G1 ;  die  syrischen  auserlesenen  Spriiche  des  Xistus,  Bischofs  von  Bom, 
eine  iiberarbeitete  Sextiusschrift,  Bottweil  18(52  sq.  II.  Criticism  :  AEbekhakii, 
JB.  1873,  1302. 

7.  It  was  probably  the  same  Sextius  (though  he  dots  not  elsewhere  boar  th»* 
cognomen  Niger)  who  wrote  on  natural  sciences,  likewise  in  Greek.  A  work 
trepi  i'Xrjs  (materia  medica)  is  mentiomtd  by  Erotian.  Ijex.  p.  M  Kl.  v.  Xeipior. 
/Scx^iM*  Niger,  qui  groece  (dc  medicina)  scripsit,  is  mention^.'d  by  Pliny  Nil.  ind. 
auct.  6.  12-16.  20-30.  32-34  (medicinal  use  of  plants,  animals  and  minerals)  who 
quot<:»s  him  eight  times  in  the  work  and  at  32,  26  as  diligent issimus  meilicimi. 
MWellmann,  Herni.  2i,  530.  Dioscoridcs  also  made  frequent  use  of  St^xtius. 
OJaux,  Lps.  SBer.  185(\  277.  CMayhoff,  novae  lucubr.  Plin.  (1874)  p.  7. — A  bust 
at  Florence  (engraved  in  the  Archael.  Ztg.  35,  pi.  9)  was  erroneously  taken  f(»r  a 
portrait  of  this  Sextius,  see  KBobert,  Herm.  17,  135. 

8.  The  son  (cf.  n.  5)  continued  his  father's  work;  cf.  Sex.  nat.  quaest.  7,  32,  2 
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Sextiorum  nova  et  romani  rohoris  secta  inter  initio  sua^  cum  magna  impetu  coep^issety- 
extincta  est.  On  L.  Crassicius  see  §  263,  2;  on  Papirius  Fabianus  below  n.  10  sq. 
Subri^^quently  acripait  nan  parum  multa  Cornelius  Cdaus^  Sextioa  secutua  (see  below 
§  280).  Seneca's  master  Sot  ion  (§  287,  1)  appears  also  to  have  been  amongst  the 
pupils  of  Sextius.  The  Sextii  are  also  alluded  to  in  Claudia x.  Mamert.  de  statu 
auimae  2,  8  (Sextius  pater  Sextiusque  filiua), 

9.  Quint.  10,  1,  124  Plautus  in  Sloicis  rerum  cognitioni  uiilis.  2,  14,  2  haec 
infer pretatio  non  minus  dura  est  (piam  ilia  Plauti  ^essentia  '  et  ^queentia.''  Cf.  3,  6j  23 
ovalciVy  quam  Plautus  ^essentiam''  vocat.  8,  3,  33  multa  ex  graeco  forviata  nova 
Of'  plurima  a  Sergio  f  Jlavio  (thus  in  the  best  MSS.),  quorum  dura  quaedam 
wlmodum  videntur,  ut  ^queens''  et  ^ essentia'* ;  quae  cur  tantopere  aspernemur  nihil 
video.  Sex.  ep.  58,  6  says  on  ejtsentia:  Ciceronem  auctorem  huius  verhi  haheo^puto 
tocupleteni.  si  rec^ntiorem  quaeris^  Fahianum^  disertum  et  elegantem^  orationis  etiam 
ad  nostrum  fastidium  nitidae  (cf.  also  Si  don.  ep.  praef.  carm.  14) :  this  does  not 
however  rais;*  any  serious  ilifficulty,  as  Seneca  mentions  only  two  authors  of 
different  pericxls  who  both  us  3d  essentia.  The  passages  in  Quintilian  can  be  made 
to  agree  by  means  of  the  very  slight  alteration  Sergio  Plauto  for  Sergio  Flauio. 
The  author  whose  name  is  thus  obtained  may  i)erhaps  be  identified  with  the 
Sergius  Plautus  mentioned  in  Plix.  NH.  ind.  auct.  b.  2,  18  (although  with  the 
variant  Paul  us ;  %  54,  4).  Cf.  CIL.  2,  140(i  L,  Sergio  Regis  f.  Am.  Ilauto 
Qiuaestori)  Salio  Palatino.  DDetlefsen,  tib.  einige  Quellenschriftst^ller  d.  Pliii., 
Glilckst.  1881,  5. — Is  the  same  Sergius  referred  to  in  (Apul.)  vepl  ipfnjp.  p.  2()2 
Hild. ?  vocat  Sergius  ^effatum,^  Varro  ^ proloquium\  Cicero  ^ enuntiatum\  Graeci 
[turn]  ^]7rotasin\  turn  ^axioma\  ego  verhum  ex  verba  turn  ^ protensioner)i\  turn 
*  rogamentum  \ 

10.  Papirius  Fabianus,  called  philosophus  by  Sen.  suas.  1,  9.  contr.  2,  9, 
25.  2, 13,  18.  7,  praef.  4.  Sex.  ep.  40,  12.  Fabianus^  vir  egregius  et  vita  et  scientia 
et  .  .  .  eloquentia  quoque.  de  brev.  vitae  10,  1  Fabianus^  non  ex  his  cathedrariis 
philosophise  sed  ex  veris  et  antiquis.  He  commenced  with  the  study  of  rhetoric. 
Sen.  contr.  2,  praef.  1  Fabianus  philosophus^  qui  adolesceTis  admodum  tantae  opinionis 
in  declamando  quantae  postea  in  disputando  fuit.  exercebatur  aptid  Arellium  Fuscum 
etc.  ab  hoc  (i.e.  the  oratio  lasciva  of  Ar.  F.)  cito  se  Fabianus  sejxiracit  et  luxuriam 
quidem  cum  vcluit  abiecit,  obscurilatem  non  potuit  evadere;  haec  ilium  in  philosophiam 
persecufa  est.  (2)  deerat  illi  (i.e.  Fab.)  oratorium  robur  .  .  ./  splendor  vero 
.  .  .  orationi  aderat.  voltus  dicentis  lenis  et  pro  tranquUlitate  morum  (cf.  Sen.  ep. 
11,  4)  remissus.  (4)  cum  aliquando  Sertium  audiret  (cf.  n.  8)  nihilominus  declam- 
itabat.  ...  (5)  habuit  et  Blandum  rhetorem  (§  268.  1)  praeceptorem  .  ,  . 
apud  Blandum  diutius  quam  a  pud  Fuscum  Arellium  studuit,  sed  cum  iam  trans/ugisset 
(to  philosophy).  .  .  .  nee  ille  declamcUionibus  vacabat  et  ego  tanto  minorem  natu 
quam  ipse  eram  (hence  Fabianus  would  appear  to  have  been  born  715/39-720/34. 
cf.  Sen.  contr.  2,  12,  12)  audiebam  quotiens  inciderat^  non  quotiens  volueram.  An 
extensive  specimen  of  his  declamations  ib.  2,  9,  10-13 ;  others  ib.  2, 12,  3.  10.  2,  13, 
6.  2,  14,  4.  Hence  in  all  probability  his  habit  of  giving  public  lecturtis  (on 
philosophy) ;  cf.  Sen.  ep.  52,  11  disserebat  populo  Fabianus^  sed  audiebatur  modeste. 
erumpebat  interdum  magnus  clamor  laudantium^  sed  quern  rerum  magnitudo  (cf.  ep. 
100,  10)  evocaverat.  Among  his  pupils  were  Albucius  Silus  (see  §  268,  4)  and 
Seneca  the  philosopher  (ep.  100,  3. 12). 

11.  On  the  diction  of  Fabianus  see  Sen.  ep.  58,  6  (n.  9)  and  especially  ep.  100, 
where  he  says  1 :  Fabiani  Papirii  libros  qui  inscribuntur  (artium)  civilium  legisse  te 
acribia  et  non  reapondiaae  expectationi  tuae  ;  deinde  oUitua  de  philosopho  agi  composi- 
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tionem  eius  aceusaa ;  upon  which  Seneca  elaborately  defends  and  characterises 
Fabianus  and  states  (9)  that  in  his  philosophical  works  (with  regard  to  style)  only 
Cicero  (cuius  libri  ad  phUoaophiam  pertinerUes  paene  totidem  sunt  quot  JF^abiani)^ 
Asinius  PoUio  and  Livy  surpassed  him.  He  differed  from  Cicero  in  writing  chiefly 
on  subjects  of  natural  history:  Fabianus  causarum  naturcUium  II  in  Charis.  GL. 
4,  106,  14 :  less  accurately  causarum  libro  II  et  III  ib.  146,  28 ;  causarum  lertio  in 
DiOMED.  GL.  1,  375,  22.  See  also  Val.  Pkob.  GL.  4,  209,  21  and  Sebo.  ib.  542,  16. 
Charis.  GL.  1,  105,  14  Fabianus  de  animalibus  primo ;  cf.  ib.  142,  14.  Cf.  Plin.  NH. 
9,  25.  He  seems  to  have  treated  both  of  zoology  and  botany  (pharmacology),  ac- 
cording to  the  quotations  in  Plin.  NH.  12,  20.  15,  4.  18,  276  (a  Fabiafio  graecisque 
auctoribus)  28,  62.  28,  54  (Aristoteles  et  Fabianus).  But  he  appears  to  have  been 
somewhat  uncritical,  to  conclude  from  the  statement  ib.  36,  125  inter  plurima  alia 
Italiae  miracula  ipsa  marmora  in  lapicidinis  crescere  auctor  eat  Papirius  Fabianus^ 
n€tturae  rerum  peritisaimus.  Likewise  ib.  2,  121.  224.  Pliny  quotes  Fabianus  NH. 
ind.  auct.  b.  2.  7.  9.  11-15.  17.  23.  25.  28  and  36.  His  full  name  may  perhaps  also 
be  restored  in  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  6.  18  eo;  .  .  .  Sabino  Fabiano  (Detlefsex, 
ind.  Plin.  s.v.).  But  elsewhere  in  the  lists  of  authorities  he  is  mentioned  only  as 
Fabianus,  and  as  in  the  ind.  auct.  b.  19  (in  the  continuation  of  the  naturae  frugum) 
Sabinus  Tiro  (§  54,  1 ;  more  correctly  Sabinius,  see  DDetlkfsen,  tib.  einige  Quellen- 
schriftsteller  d.  Plin.,  Gltickst.  1881,  5)  is  mentioned,  we  should  rather  in  ind. 
auct.  18  write :  ex  .  .  .  Sabino  (Tirone^,  Fabiano. — HGHOfio,  de  Papirii  Fa- 
biani  philosophi  vita  script isque,  Bresl.  1852. 

267.  Oratory,  so  far  as  it  still  throve  in  tlie  Republican 
time,  was  represented  by  Asinius  PoUio  and  M.  Messalla,  besides 
wliom  we  may  mention  Fumius,  Atratinus,  L.  Arruntius,  Q. 
Haterius  (a.  690/64  B.C.-779/26  a.d.)  and  others.  The  younger 
generation  adapted  their  talents  to  the  narrow  sphere  allowed  by 
the  Monarchy ;  e.g.  the  sons  of  Messalla,  Messalinus  and  Cotta, 
Fabius  Maximus,  and  others.  Greater  importance  attaches  to 
T.  Labienus  and  Cassius  Severus,  whose  candour  of  expression 
brought  them  into  trouble,  Labienus  becoming  obnoxious 
through  his  historical  work.  Cassius  Severus,  a  writer  hated  and 
feared  on  account  of  his  poignant  humour,  may  still  be  considered 
an  orator  and  only  against  his  will  engaged  in  scholastic  declam- 
ation, yet  in  the  manner  of  his  eloquence  he  betrayed  his  affinity 
to  the  prevailing  style  of  the  period. 

1.  On  Asinius  Pollio  and  Mc«salla  as  oratoi-s  see  above  §  221,  4  and  222,  2. 
Pedius  is  mentioned,  in  conjunction  witli  Messalla,  as  a  renewed  orator  who  like 
the  latter  (§  222,  2  1.  11)  carefully  cultivated  a  pure  Latin  style  avoiding  the  use 
of  foreign  words,  by  Hok.  s.  1,  10,  28  cuvi  Pedius  exudet  causas  Popllcola  at'/ue  Cor- 
vinus.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Horace  here  calls  him  Pedius  Poplicola  (in  proof  of 
which  we  can  no  longer  quote  the  inscription  CIA.  3,  8G6,  as  the  stone  n^ads  Aei'Kioi/ 
FfWiou  [not  Heblov^  as  in  the  bull.  arch.  1855,  xxx]  IIoTrXt/ciXa)  or  whether  Poplicola 
d'.>es  not  rather  belong  to  Corvintis ;  cf.  Vkrg.  catal.9,  40  praemia  Messallui  vinxima 
Pojjlicolis  and  PKE.  6,  2852**.  He  might  be  a  natural  son  of  Q.  Pedius  oa**.  711/18, 
and  would  thus  be  connected  on  the  mother's  side  with  Messalla  (Plin.  NH.  85,21;. 
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It  is  iiBaal  to  identify  him  (following  Pb.-Acron)  with  the  author  mentioned  in 
Horace  s.  1, 10,  85  {te  MascUay  tuo  cumfratre)  and  to  take  him  for  an  adopted  son 
of  Q.  Pedius.  But  this  opinion  of  Ps.-Acron  probably  rests  only  on  a  hasty  infer- 
ence drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  passages  in  Horace,  and  it  will  therefore 
be  more  correct  (with  KNipperdky,  op.  494.  540)  to  identify  this  brother  of  Messalla 
with  his  half-brother  L.  Gellius  L.  f.  Poplicola  (cos.  718/36 ;  PEE.  3, 664.  LSchwabk, 
quaest.  Catull.  111).  We  might  also  think  of  Valerius  Messalla  Potitus  cos.  suif. 
725/29,  if  it  were  quite  certain  that  he  was  a  brother  of  Messalla  the  orator  (for 
this  view  see  Bobqhesi,  oeuvr.  1,  412).  It  is  probably  this  Potitus  who  is  quoted 
by  Plin.  ind.  auct.  to  b.  19  as  the  author  of  mfirovpucd  (§  54,  4).  Cf.  Plin.  NH.  14, 
69  and  DDetlefsen,  lib.  einige  Quellen  des  Plin.,  Gltickst.  1881,  6. — On  Fumius 
§  209,  9;  Sempronius  Atratinus  §  209,  10.  On  the  rhetorical  training  and  the 
oratory  of  Augustus  §  220,  2 ;  of  Maecenas  §  220,  7  ;  of  Agrippa  §  220,  11. 

2.  HoR.  ep.  1,  5,  9  (perhaps  a.  735/19  to  Tor  qua  t  us)  mitte  .  .  .  Moscki 
cauaam ;  on  this  Porphyrio  :  Moschua  hie  Pergamenus  fuit  rhetor  notissimus.  reus 
venejicii  fuity  cuius  causam  ex  primis  tunc  oratorea  egerunt^  Torquatua  hic^  de  quo  nunc 
dicity  cuius  exatat  orcUio^  et  Aainiua  FoUio.  Of  the  same  Torquatus,  Hor.  c.  4,  7,  23 
praises  the  yenua^  facundia  el  pietas.  As  Suetonius'  narrative  allows  us  to  infer 
that  the  Manlii  Torquati  had  become  extinct  in  the  Civil  Wars,  this  Torquatus  is 
probably  (see  Weichert  de  Cass.  Parm.  p.  304)  the  person  mentioned  by  Suet.  Aug. 
43:  tit  hoc  (Troiat)  ludicro  Nonium  Asprenatem  lapau  debiliUUum  aureo  torque  don- 
avU  pasauaque  eat  ipaum  poateroaque  Torquati  ferre  cognomen.  Cf.  ib.  56  cum  Aa- 
prenaa  Noniua  artiua  ei  (i.e.  Augustus)  iunctua  cauaam  veneficii  ctccuaante  Ctuaio 
Severo  dicer  et  etc.  He  may,  therefore,  be  one  of  the  two  Asprenates  whose  de- 
clamations are  mentioned  by  the  rhetorician  Seneca,  frequently  in  the  case  of 
Publius,  e.g.  suas.  7,  4.  contr.  1, 1,  5.  1,  2,  9.  1,  8,  4-6  and  12.  2, 10,  4.  7,  23,  6. 
10,  33,  25  (P.  Aaprenatea  dixit) ,  once  in  the  case  of  Lucius,  ib.  10,  praef.  2  (pertinere 
ad  rem  non  puto  quomodo  ,  .  ,  L.  Aaprenatea  aut  Quintilianua  aenex  dedamaverit ; 
tranaeo  iatoa  quorum  fama  cum  ipaia  extincta  eat).  L.  Nonius  Asprenas  was  cos.  759/6 
A.D.,  another  a.  782/29  a.d.  ;  a  P.  Nonius  Asprenas  (son  of  the  declaimer  ?)  cos. 
791/38  A.D.  in  the  reign  of  Caligula. 

3.  On  L.  Arruntius  (n.  8)  see  above  §  259,  7. 

4.  Q.  Lucretius  Vespillo,  cos.  735/19;  PEE.  4, 1198.  A  funeral  speech  on  his 
wife  Turia,  who  died  after  a  married  life  of  41  years,  about  746/8-752/2,  a  fervid 
outpouring  of  feeling,  is  preserved  in  an  inscription,  CIL.  6,  1527.  Orelli  4859. 
Brums,  font.  *  303.  Mommsem,  zwei  Sepulcralreden  aus  der  Zeit  Augusts  u.  Bte4r., 
Abh.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1863,  455.  464.  477.  GBdkBossi,  in  the  studi  di  storia  e 
diritto  1  (1880),  1.    Cf.  §  356,  5. 

5.  Hieron.  on  Eus.  chr.  a.  Abr.  2040  =  777/24  a.d.  Q.  Hateriua  promptua  et 
popularia  orator  uaque  ad  XC  prope  annum  cum  aummo  honore  amaeneacit,  Tac.  a. 
4,  61  fine  anni  (779/26  a.d.)  exceaaere  inaignea  rirt,  Aainiua  Agrippa  .  .  .  et  Q, 
Hateriua y/amUia  aencUoria^  eloquentiae  quoad  vixit  celebratae,  monimenta  ingeni  eiua 
haud  perinde  retinentur.  adlicet  impetu  magia  quam  cura  vigebat.  .  .  .  Haterii 
canorum  iUud  et  profluena  cum  ipso  aimtd  extinctum  eat.  Sen.  contr.  4,  praef.  6-11 
Q.  ffaterium  acio  .  .  .  imhecillo  animomortea  aexfiliorum  (mortem  Sex.filiiKiESB- 
LiHO)  tuliaae.  .  ,  .  declamabat  Hateriua  admiaao  populo  ex  tempore,  aolua  omnium 
Romanorum  quoa  modo  ipae  cognovi  in  latinam  linguam  tranatulerat  grctecam  faculta- 
tern,  tanta  erat  Uli  vet^xitaa  orationia  ut  vitium  fieret.  .  .  .  nee  verborum  illi  tantum 
copia  sed  etiam  rerum  erat.  .  .  .  quaedam  antiqua  et  a  Cicerone  dicta.,  a  ceteria  deinde 
deaerta  dicebat.  .  .  .  multa  erant  quae  reprehenderea,  multa  quae  auapicerea  etc.    Sen. 
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op.  40,  10.  Specimens  of  his^  declamations  are  frequently  given  by  Seneca  the 
Elder,  see  p.  541  Kiessl.  Cf.  also  Tac.  a.  2,  88  (consular^).  Suet.  Tib.  27.  29. 
AC  IMA,  de  Q.  Haterio  Oratore,  in  his  Saggj  di  studj  lat.,  Flor.  1889, 105. 

6.  M.  Valerius  Corvinus  Messalla  orMessalinus,  the  orator's  eldest  son,  coe. 
751/8;  PRE.  6,  2355,  100.    GGrabek,  quaestt.  Ovid.  1  (Elberf.  1881),  17.    Tag.  a.  3, 
34  VeUerius  Messalinus,  cut  parens  Mensal^n  inercUque  imago  paternae  facundiae.    Ov. 
Pont.  2,  2,  51  vivit  enim  in  vobis  (this  Messallinus  and  Cotta  who  is  just  about  to  be 
mentioned) /ocMndi  lingua  parentis.    Cf.  §  230,  2,  n.  1.    His  appointment  as  XVvir 
.saor.  19  celebrated  in  Tib.  2,  5  (of  a.  735/19  ?)    Letters  addressed  to  him  by  Ovid  ex 
Pont.  1,  7.  2,  2  and  trist.  4,  4  (cf.  v.  5  cuius  in  ingeniost  patriae  facundia  linguae); 
cf.  GrXber  1.1. 1, 20.— His  younger  brother  was  called  M.  Aurelius  Cotta  Maximus, 
from  the  time  (after  a.  762/9  a.d.)  when  he  was  adopted  into  the  family  of  his 
mother,  the  gens  Aurelia,  but  after  the  death  of  his  brother  (who  may  have  died 
childless)  he  assumed  his  cognomen  of  Messalinus.    He  took  little  part  in  politics 
(cos.  773/20)  and  shifting  his  position  with  the  utmost  servility  led  the  life  of  a 
voluptuary  (egens  ob  luxum^  per  Jiagitia  infamis^   Tac  a.  6,  7),  adding  to  the 
plt*asures  of  the  table  (Plin.  NH.  10,  52)  the  pastime  of  verse-making  (§  252, 15) 
and  repartee  (Tac  a.  6,  5).     He  was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  Ovid  though 
much  his  junior;  ex  Ponto  1,  5.  9.  2,  3.  8.  3,  2.  5,  probably  also  trist.  4,  5  (see  esp. 
V.  2{)  sqq.).  9.  Ovid  read  at  Tomi  a  speech  which  he  had  made  before  the  tribunal 
of  the  Centumvirs,  Pont.  3,  5,  7  (legimuSy  o  iuvenis  patrii  non  degener  oris,  dicta  tibi 
2>leno  verba  disertn  foro).    He  is  also  mentioned  as  a  patron  of  poets  in  Juv.  5,  108. 
7,  94.    Cf.  also  the  epigram  in  exaggerated  praise  of  him  by  a  certain  Zosimus,  his 
freedman,  in  WHenzen,  ann.  arch.  37,  5. — On  him  see  PRE.  6,  2356,  101.    Henzeh, 
1.1. ;  act.  fratr.  Arv.  p.  179.    GrXber  1.1. 1, 19.    BLorentz,  de  Ovidii  in  trist.  amicis, 
Li>8.  1881,  3. 

7.  Paulus  Fabius  Q.  f.  Maximus,  cod.  743/11  f  767/14.  Ovid  addressed  to  him 
ex  Ponto  1,  2.  3,  3.  8.  On  him  ib.  4,  6,  9  (Fabiae  lauSj  Maxime,  gentis).  1,  2,  69 
(romanae  facundia^  Maxime,  linguae).  117  vox  .  .  .  tua  .  .  .  auxUio  trepidis  quae 
sofet  esse  revi  .  .  .  dociac  dulcedinp  linguae)  and  137  (tua  nonnuvviuani  .  .  .  scripfa 
legebas).  Hor.  c.  4,  1,  0  {pro  sollinitis  non  tacitvs  reis  et  centum  jmer  artium).  Quint. 
(),  H,  52.  He  (his  brother  cos.  744/10  Q.  Fabius  Q.  f.  Maximus  Afric^nus  is  not 
othorwise  known  as  an  orator)  is  probably  the  same  j)ers()n  who  is  several  times 
mtintioned  in  Sen.  contr. :  2,  4,  9  (Fabius  Maximus).  10,  praef.  13  (Fabius).  2,  4, 
11  sed  ut  aliquid  ioccmur,  Fabius  (Fabianus  in  the  MSS.)  Maximus  nobilissimus  vir 
fuit  qui  primus  foro  romano  hunc  novicium  morbum  quo  nunc  laborat  intulit.  de  quo 
Secerus  Cassius^  antequam  ab  illo  reus  ageretur,  dixerat :  ^  quasi  disertus  es,  quasi 
formosus  es^  quasi  dives  es :  unum  tantum  non  es  quasi — vappa.^     PRE.  6,  2919,  67. 

(rKAKKR  1.1.  1,  10.       LoRKNTZ  1.1.  19. 

8.  Tac.  a.  11,  6  (in  the  time  of  Claudius,  a.d.  47)  meminisscnt  Gai  Asinii,  M, 
Messalae  ac  recentiorum  Arruntii  (n.  3)  et  Aesemini :  ad  summa  provectos  incorrupta 
vita  et  facundia.  Aeserninus  is  probably  the  son  of  the  cos.  of  732/22  M. 
(Claudius  Marcellus  Aeserninus,  and  grandson  to  Asinius  Pollio  (Suet.  Aug.  48j, 
born  perhaps  725/29-730/21,  initiated  into  oratory  by  his  grandfather ;  see  Sen. 
contr.  4,  praef.  3  sq.,  where  wc  read  e.er. :  Marcellus^  quamvis  puer^  iam  taniae  indolis 
erat  ut  Pollio  ad  ilium  pertinere  successionem  eloquentiae  suae  crederet.  Specimens 
(though  generally  short  ones)  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Sen.  suas.  and 
contr.  (see  Kiessling's  ind.  p.  544).    Cf.  also  Tac  a.  3,  11  and  above  §  259,  7. 

9.  Plin.  Nil.  3-1,  47  (Zmo  j^oru/o  .  .  .  quae  Cassio  Salano  .  .  .  praeceptori  suo 
Germanicus  Caesar   .   .   .   donaverat.    This  is  the  Salanus  to  whom  Ovid  addressed 
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ex  Pont.  2,  5,  in  which  he  is  called  doctx$»%mu$  (v.  15),  and  his  eloquium  (40)  and 
/acundia  (69)  are  praised,  and  also  poetical  compositions  by  him  are  indicated  {&- 
68),  his  relations  to  Germanicos  (41-56)  being  mentioned. 

10.  On  T.  Labienus  see  especially  Seh.  contr.  10,  praef.  4  sqq.  e.g. :  dedamavii 
nom  quidem  populo^  »ed  egregie.  .  .  .  magnua  orator^  qui  mulia  impedimenta  eludcUut 
ad  famam  ingeni  confiterUibut  magis  hominibus  pervenercU  quam  volentibus.  mmma 
egeHaw  erat^  summa  infamia^  tummum  odium.  ...  (5)  color  orationis  antiqufte^  vigor 
noo€»ej  euUua  inter  noetrum  ac  prius  Hieculum  mediua,  libertas  tanta  ut  libertatit 
nomen  excederet  et,  quia  pcufim  ordines  homine»que  laniabal,  *■  Iiabie(nuy9 '  vocaretur. 
...  in  hoc  primum  excogitata  est  nova  poena:  effectum  est  enim  per  inimicos  eius  ut 
omnes  eius  lihri  (ex  senatus  consulto)  comburerentur.  .  .  .  (7)  non  tulit  banc  La- 
bienus amtumdiam  nee  superstes  esse  ingenio  auo  voiuU^  sed  in  monimenta  se  maiorum 
ntorum  ferri  iussit  cUque  ita  includi  (c.  765/12  a.d.  ?)  .  .  .  {S)  memini  aiiquando^ 
cum  recUaret  historiam,  magnam  partem  ilium  libri  convolvisse  et  dixisse  ^  haec  quae 
transeo  post  mortem  meam  legentur.^  Suet.  Calig.  16  Titi  Labieni,  Cordi  Cremuli^ 
Cassi  Sever i  scripta^  senatus  consultis  aboliia^  requiri  et  ei9e  in  manibus  lectitarique 
permisit.  Sen.  contr.  4,  pracf.  2  homo  mentis  quam  linguae  amarioris.  Specimens 
of  his  declamations  are  found  p.  483.  485  sq.  489.  498.  501  K.  In  the  law-suit 
about  the  inheritance  of  Urbinia,  Labienus  conducted  the  case  of  Figulus  and  was 
opposed  to  Asinius  Pollio ;  cf.  Qrixr.  1,  5,  8.  4, 1, 11.  9, 8, 13.  Charis.  GL.  1,  77,  14. 
376,  8.  A  speech  of  Lab.  against  Bathyllus  is  alluded  to  by  Sen.  contr.  10  praef.  8. 
Cf.  Weichert  de  L.  Vario  p.  319. 

11.  Tac.  a.  1,  72  primus  Augustus  coguitionem  de/amosis  libellis  .  .  .  trcuUavit^ 
commotua  Cassii  Sever  i  libidine^  qua  viros  feminasque  inlustres  procacibus  scriptis 
difamaverat.  The  aristocratic  historian^s  indignation  at  this  presumption  appears 
also  ib.  4,  21  relatum  de  Cassio  Severo  exule,  qui  aordidae  originis^  malejicae  vitae^  sed 
orandi  validus^  per  immodicas  inimicUias  tU  .  .  .  Cretam  amoverctur  ejff'ecerat ; 
atque  illic  eadem  actUando  recentia  veteraque  odia  advertit^  bonisque  exutus  .  .  . 
saxo  Seripho  consefiuit.  Hieron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2018s 785^32  a.d.:  Caaaiua  Severua^ 
orcUor  egregiua^  qui  Quintianum  illud  proverbium  luaerat^  XXV^  exilii  aui  anno  in 
summa  inopia  moritur  vix  panno  verenda  contectua.  He  may,  therefore,  have  been 
bom  c.  710/44  b.c,  and  for  this  very  reason,  even  if  there  were  no  others,  Hor. 
epod.  6  cannot  relate  to  him ;  see  Teuffkl,  Zf  AW.  1845,  596.  His  chai*acter  is 
delineated  by  Sen.  contr.  3,  praef.  2  oratio  eiua  erat  valena^  culta^  ingentibua  plena 
sententiia.  ...  (3)  non  est  quod  ilium  ex  his  quae  edidit  aestimetis  ;  .  .  .  audilus 
longe  maior  erat  quam  lectus  .  .  .  corporis  magnitudo  conapicua  (cf.  Plin.  NH. 
7,  55  Casaio  Severo  celebri  oratori  armentarii  mirmillonia  obiecta  aimilitudo  eat)^ 
suavUas  valentiaaimae  vocis.  ...  (4)  gravitas,  quae  deerat  vitae,  actioni  supererat. 
.  .  .  (5)  uno  die  privataa  plurea  agebat,  .  .  .  publicam  vero  numquam  ampliua 
quam  unam  uno  die.  nee  tomen  avio  quern  reum  illi  defendere  nisi  ae  (against  the 
accusation  of  Fabius  Maximus,  ib.  2,  12,  11)  contigerit.  ...  (7)  omnia  habebat 
quae  Ulum  ut  bene  declamaret  inatruerent:  phrasin     .     .     .     lectam^  genua  dicendi 

.     .     ardens  et  concitatum     .  .     explicationea  plua  aensuum  quam  verborum 

habentes.  .  .  .  tamen  non  tantum  infra  »€,  cum  declamaret ,  aed  infra  multoa  erat, 
itaque  raro  dedamabat  et  non  nisi  ah  amicis  coactua.  He  himself  instructively  ex- 
plains this  ib.  12  (c.  a.  744/10;  JBrzoska,  comm.  phil.  in  honor.  Beifferscheidii, 
Bresl.  1884,  40)  by  saying  that  he  was  able  only  cauaaa  agere,  inforo  dicere^  but  not 
to  pursue  this  idle  occupation  seriously.  Cf.  suasor.  6,  11.  Specimens  of  his  witti- 
cisms in  Sen.  contr.  2,  12,  11.  4,  praef.  11.  9,  26, 14.  10,  praef.  8.  10,  34,  20. 
Quint.  6,  8,  27  cf.  78  sq.  6,  1,  43.     8,  2,  2.     8,  8,  89.      11,  3, 133.     Suet.  gr.  22. 

R.L.  O   O 
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Specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Sen.  oontr.  7,  18,  10.  9,  25, 12  and 
especially  10,  88,  2.  The  exaggeration  of  details  in  the  latter  confirms  the  judg- 
ment of  Tag.  dial.  19 :  antiquorum  admircUorea  .  .  .  Caasium  Severum  .  .  . 
primum  affirmant  Jlexisse  ab  ista  vetere  cUque  directa  dkendi  vioj  and  ib.  26: 
equidem  mm  negaverim  Cassium  Severum^  .  ,  .  n  iis  comparetur  qui  pottea 
ftterunt^  posse  oratorem  vocarij  quamquam  in  magna  parte  lihrorum  quorum  plue  viri 
kahet  quam  sanguinis;  primus  enim  contempto  ordine  rerum,  omissa  modeslia  ac 
pudore  verborum  .  .  .  non  pugnatj  sed  rixatur,  cei^rum  ei  varietate  eruditionie 
et  lepore  urhanitatis  et  ipsarum  virium  robore  multum  ceteros  superat.  Quint.  10,  1, 
116  muUa,  si  cum  iudicio  legatur,  d€tbit  imitaiione  digna  Cassius  Severus,  qui,  si 
ceteris  virtutibus  colorem  et  gravitatem  orationis  adiecisset,  ponendus  inter  praecipuos 
/oret.  (117)  nam  et  ingenii  plurimum  est  in  eo  et  acerbitas  mira  et  urbanitas  et  fervor ; 
sed  plus  stomacho  quam  consilio  dedit.  According  to  Dio  55,  4,  he  prosecuted 
(a.  745/9)  Augustus'  friend.  Nonius  Asprenas,  (see  n.  2)  on  a  charge  of  poisoning, 
Asinius  PoUio  being  the  defendant's  counsel  Quint.  10, 1,  22.  One  of  his  speeches 
is  quoted  by  Diom.  1,  871,  19.  Ccusius  Severus  ad  Mctecenatem  (a  letter  ?)  in  Char  is. 
GL.  1,  104,  HsPrisc.  GL.  2,  888,  11 :  Cassius  ad  Tiberium  secundo  in  Diom.  GL.  1, 
878,  20«Pri8C.  2,  489,  8.  Of.  also  Hertz  on  Prise.  2,  880, 1.  Tertull.  apoL  10. 
adv.  nat.  2, 12  mentions  him  among  historians,  but  he  confounds  him  with  Cassius 
Hemina  (§  182, 1.  868, 1).  The  assumption  that  he  was  a  native  of  Longula  has 
lost  its  foundation  since  the  punctuation  has  been  changed  in  the  ind.  auct.  in 
Plin.  NH.  85,  in  the  following  manner:  ex  ,  ,  .  Ccusio  SeverOf  Longulano. 
This  Longulanus,  however,  (see  a  conjecture  in  LUrlichb,  die  Quellenregister  zu 
Plin.  letzten  BB.  [Wttrzb.  1878]  14),  is  as  completely  unknown  to  us  as  Fabius 
Vestalis  qui  de  pictura  scripsit,  who  is  mentioned  directly  afterwards  and  also 
quoted  (without  mention  of  this  work)  in  the  ind.  auct.  to  b.  7.  84  and  86.  Cf. 
Urlichs  1.1. — ThFroment,  un  orateur  r^publioain  sous  Auguste,  Cass.  Sev.,  Annal. 
de  la  fac.  d.  lettr.  de  Bordeaux  1  (1879),  121. 

12.  Varius  GeminuSj  suUimis  orator  (L.  Seneca  ap.  Hieron.  adv.  lovin.  1  p.  170), 
apud  Caeaarem  dixit :  Caesar,  qui  apud  te  auderU  dicere  magnitudinemtuam  ignorant, 
qui  non  audent,  humanitatem  (Sen.  contr.  6,  8,  6).  Specimens  of  his  declamations 
aregivenby  SKN.8uas.6, 11-14.  contr.  7, 16, 18  and  28.  7,19,5.  7,21,10  and  15-17. 
7,  22,  11. 


268.  Among  the  rhetoricians  of  the  Augustan  age  the  most 
aristocratic  of  the  older  generation  was  the  Roman  knight 
Blandus,  but  among  the  most  famous  was  M.  Porcius  Latro,  the 
compatriot  and  early  friend  of  Seneca  the  Elder ;  Arellius  Fuscus, 
who  followed  the  prevailing  taste  of  Asia,  his  native  country  ;  C. 
Albucius  Silus  of  Novara  :  Passienus  the  Elder  ;  the  vain  Cestius 
Pius  of  Smyrna ;  L.  Junius  Gallic,  also  a  friend  of  the  elder 
Seneca.  In  the  younger  generation  we  may  mention  among 
the,  relatively  speaking,  most  eminent  rhetoricians  Papirius 
Fabianus,  a  man  of  philosophical  training,  and  Alfius  Flavus, 
who  wrote  also  in  verse.  We  meet  with  a  great  number  of  other 
school-rhetoricians  in  the  pages  of  Seneca  the  Elder. 
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1.  Sen.  contr.  2,  pr.  5  Blandum  rhetoreni  qui  (^primusy  equea  Horn.  Romae 
docuit  (rhetoric  §  45,  1).  From  Tibur  according  to  Tac.  a.  6,  27  t»  doniuvi  RuheUii 
Blandly  cuiutt  atum  Tiberiem  eq,  Rom,  plerique  meminerant  (Boughesi,  op.  4,  486). 
Cf.  besides  Sbn.  contr.  1,  7,  13,  2,  5,  14.  15.  7,  5, 18.  Did  this  writer  also  compose 
historical  works?  Skuv.  ge.  1,  103  Rubelliua  Blandus  el  Quadrigariua  historiri 
dieunt  etc— Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  13  primum  tetradeum  quod  faciam  quaeritijif 
LcUronis,  Fuaci,  Albuci,  GcUlionis,  As  a  proof  of  the  prevalent  bad  taste  he  men- 
tions ib.  3,  praef.  14 :  et  PoUionem  Aainium  et  Metaalam  Corvinum  et  Passienum  .  . 
minut  bene  videri  quam  Centium  aut  LcUronem.  In  general  see  ASciiott,  de  claris 
apud  Senecam  rhetoribiis,  in  his  ed.  of  Seneca  (§  269, 8)  and  the  indices  to  the  edd 
of  Seneca  by  Kibssling  and  HJMOllek. 

2.  HiEROM.  chron.  a.  Abr.  2013«750/4  b.c.  M,  Porcins  Latro  (cf.  Suet.  ind. 
rhet.  p.  99  Bf&ch.)  leUinwt  declamator  tctedio  duplicui  quart^nae  aemet  ipsum  ititerjicil. 
His  character  is  delineated  by  Sen.  contr.  1,  praef.  13-18.  20-21,  e.g.  Latronia 
Porciij  carinsimi  mihi  8od,aliSy  metnoriam  ,  .  .  ei  a  prima  pueritia  usque  ad 
nUimum  eius  diem  perductam  familiarem  amicUiam  .  .  .  nihif  ilio  viro  gravius^ 
nihil  suavius^  .  .  .  nemo  j>/w.»  inyenio  suo  imperavit^  nemo  pfwi  induhit,  in  utrcujue 
parte  vehemenii  viro  modus  deerai,  .  .  .  (16)  corpus  illi  eral  naJura  solidum  ef, 
nnuUa  exercitatione  duratum.  .  .  .  vox  rcbusta  sed  sordidn^  lucubrationibus  el 
neglegentia  .  .  .  infuscata,  .  .  .  nulla  umquam  illi  cura  vocis  exerctnd/xe 
/uU:  ilium  fortem  et  agrestem  et  hispanae  consuetudinis  morem  non  pofertU  dediscere. 
(17)  .  .  .  memoria  ei  natura  quidem  felix,  plurimum  tamen  arte  adiuta.  (20) 
.  .  .  cum  in  illo,  si  qua  alia  virtus  fuit^  et  subtilitas  fuerit.  .  .  .  (22)  cum 
candiscipuli  essemus  (at  Borne)  aj^ud  MaruUum  rhetorem,  hominem  satis  aridum  (see 
n.  10)  .  .  .  (24)  ctmtroversia  .  .  .  quam  primam  Latronem  menm  declamasse 
memini  admodum  iuvenem  in  Marulli  schola.  9,  praef.  3  Latronem  Porcium,  decla- 
matoriae  virtutis  unicum  exemplum^  cum  pro  reo  in  Hispania  Rustico  Porcio  propin- 
quo  auo  diceret  etc  (  =  Quint.  10,  5,  18  P.  L.,  qui  primus  clari  nominis  professor  fuit). 
10,  praef.  15  Latro  numquam  solebat  disputare  in  convivio  aut  alio  quam  quo  decla- 
marepoterat  tempore.  .  .  .  negabat  ilaqtce  ulli  se  placere  posse  nisi  totum.  Numer- 
ous specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Seneca  the  Elder  (e.g.  contr.  7,  16, 
16  sqq.),  which  show  him  to  have  been  a  relatively  natural  and  mod*.Tate  rhe- 
torician. Cf.  Lindner  1.1.  p.  25.  Messalla  thought  his  style  not  purely  Boman 
(Sen.  contr.  2, 12,  8).  From  a  declamatio  de  raptore  (Skn.  contr.  2,  11)  by  Latro  a 
passage  is  quoted  by  Quint.  9,  2,  91.  His  pupils  were  greatly  attached  to  him  : 
see  Sen.  contr.  9,  25,  28  nee  ulli  eUii  eontigisse  scio  quam  apud  Graecos  Xiceti^  apud 
Romanos  Latroni  ut  discipuli  non  audiri  dssiderarent^  sed  contenti  essent  audire.  They 
would  even  drink  cuminum  silvestre  to  look  pale  like  their  master  (Plin.  NH.  20, 
160).  Among  these  pupils  were  Ovid  (§  247,  1),  Florus  (Sen.  contr.  9,  25,  23), 
Pulvius  Sparsus  (n.  10)  and  Abronius  Silo  (§  252, 14).  FGLinonkr,  de  M.  Porcio 
Latrone,  Bresl.  1855.  ThFromknt,  Pore.  Latro  ou  la  d^lamation  sous  Auguste, 
Ann.  de  la  fac  de  lettr.  de  Bordeaux  4  (1882),  335. 

8.  Sen.  contr.  9,  29, 16  Fuscus  Arellius  cum  esset  ex  Asia  etc  was  closely 
allied  to  his  compatriots  Addaios  (ib.  9,  24, 12)  and  Hybreas  (ib.  9,  29, 16).  suas. 
4,  5  quia  soletis  mihi  molesti  esse  de  Fusco^  quid  fuerit  quare  nemo  videretur  dixisse 
cuUiua^  ingeram  vobis  Fuscinas  explicationes,  dicebat  autem  suasorias  liljentissime 
et  frequentius  graecaa  quam  UUinas.  His  manner  is  rei^eatedl^'  characterised  by 
Seneca  the  Elder;  e.g.  suas.  2,  10  ut  sciretis  quam  nitide  Fuscus  dixisset  vel  quam 
licenter,  .  .  .  nihil  fuisse  me  iuvene  {yrhich.  shows  that  Fuscus  was  somewhat^ 
older  than  Seneca)  tam  notum  quam  has  explicationes  Fuse*  etc.    Cf.  ib.  3,  7  descrip- 
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tionibus  Fusci  vos  9cUiem  f  C5ontr.  2,  praef.  1  ercU,  explicatio  Fusci  Ardli  spiendida 
quidem  sed  operosa  el  impliceUa,  cultus  nimis  etdquisttuSj  compositio  veH)orum  viollior 
.  .  . ;  summa  inaequalitas  orationis,  quae  modo  exilia  ercU^  modo  nimia  licentia  vaga 
et  effusa;  principiaj  argumenta^  narrationes  aride  dicehaniur  ;  in  deicriptionihus  extra 
Ugem  omnibus  verbis^  dummodo  niterenty  permissa  lihertas ;  nihil  acre^  nihil  Bolidum^ 
nihil  horridum ;  splendida  oratio  et  magi»  l€^9civa  quam  laeta.  To  this  should  be 
added  suas.  3,  5  solehat  Fuscuh  ex  Vergilio  mulia  trahere^  ut  Maecenati  imputaret ;  cf . 
ib.  4,  5.  Seneca  the  Elder's  work  contains  numerous  specimens  of  the  oratory  of 
Fuscus,  the  longest  of  which  stand  suas.  2,  1  sqq.  and  contr.  2,  9,  4-8.  7,  21,  7  sq. 
Cf.  Lindner  1.1.  p.  11.  As  Seneca  in  some  of  these  passages  calls  him  AreUiua 
Fuscus  (or  Fuscus  Arellius)  paler,  we  infer  that,  like  Clodius  Tuninus  (Sen.  contr. 
10,  praef.  14  sqq.  contr.  10,  praef,  16  Apollodoreos  sequitur  and  elsewhere,  see  p.  586 
Kiessl.),  he  had,  at  the  time  when  Seneca  wrote  his  work,  a  son  who  in  his  turn 
])ur8ued  rhetorical  studies,  though  it  does  not  entitle  us  to  explain  those  passages, 
in  which  pater  is  omitted  and  we  read  only  Arellius  Fuscus  or  Fuscus  Areliius,  of 
the  son,  the  designation  otfilius  never  being  added.  On  the  contrary  it  appears 
from  the  numei'ous  instances  in  which  in  one  and  the  same  sentence  pater  is  now 
added  and  then  again  omitted,  that  all  the  passages  of  Seneca  should  be  under- 
stood of  the  father,  he  being  the  famous  rhetorician  of  the  name;  see  Tkuffbl, 
PRE.  1«,  1496,  6.  Lindner  1.1.  p.  4-«.  Among  his  pupils  were  Ovid  (§  247,  1)  and 
Papirius  Fabianus  (§  266, 10).  Certainly  not  of  him,  but  perhaps  of  his  son,  Pliny 
says  NH.  33,  152:  vidimus  et  ipsi  Arellium  Fuscum  motum  equestri  ordine  ob 
insignem  cxUumniam,  cum  celebrit^ztem  assectarentur  adolescentium  scholae,  argenteos 
anulos  hahentem,    FGLindner,  de  Arellio  Fusco,  Bres.  1862. 

4.  Suet.  rhet.  6  (—gr.  80)  C.  Albucius  Silus  Notariensi»  cum  aedilitate  in 
palria  fungeretur  .  .  .  contendit  .  .  .  inde  Honiam^  receptusque  in  Pl<tnci 
oratoris  (§  20^»,  8)  contubernium  ,  .  .  ex  eo  clarus  propria  auditoria  instUuii, 
solitus  dedamare  genere  vario :  modo  splendide  atque  adomate,  turn  .  .  .  cir- 
cumcise ac  sordide  et  tantum  nan  trivialibus  verbis,  egit  et  caunas,  verum  rartuSy  dum 
amplissiviam  quomque  scctatur  ncc  alium  in  ulla  locum  quam  perorandi.  postea  rcnun- 
tiavitforo,  jjartim  pudorc  jxxrtim  metu  (especially  after  in  a  suit  pleaded  before  the 
Ontumviri  L.  Arruiitius  had  made  him  feel  the  difference  between  rhetorical 
figures  and  lej^al  deductions.  Sen.  contr.  7,  praef.  7.  Suet.  1.1.  Quint.  9,  2,  95).  et 
rursus  in  cognitione  caedis  Mediolani  apud  L.  Pisonem  proconsuletn  (cos.  739/15) 
defcndens  rcum  .  .  .  paene  poenas  luit.  iam  autem  senior  ob  vitium  vomicae 
Novariam  redlit  convocataque  plelte  causis  propter  quas  morl  destinasset  diu  a^  more 
contionnntis  rcdditis  ahitinuit  cibo.  Hieron.  ad  a.  Abr.  2011 » 748/6  n.r.  Albucius 
Silo  XovarifHifis  clarwi  rhetor  agvoscitur.  Everything  proves  him  to  have  been  a 
cHnitemi)orary  of  Seneca  the  Elder  (Lindner  1.1.  p.  7).  Quint.  2,  15,  36  Albucius,  non 
obncunts  professor  atijue  aurtor,  a  passage  which  also  shows  that  he  wix)te  on  the 
thtiory  of  orat<:>ry.  ('f.  ib.  3,  3,  4.  3,  6,  62  (in  Vergil,  catal.  7,  3  the  reference  to 
Albucius  is  l)aso(l  on  a  false  conjecture).  His  oratorical  style  is  described  by  Sen. 
contr.  7,  praef.,  e.g. :  (1)  insfatis  mihi  quotidie  de  AUnicio.  non  uitra  vos  differam, 
quamviH  nan  audicrim  frequenter,  cum  per  totum  annum  quimiuiens  sexiensve  populo 
'irprct  ((1<  claimed  publicly)  .  .  .  alius  erat  cum  turbae  se  commiUcbat,  alius  cum 
qtaucitatr.  content  us  crat.  .  .  .  ilia  intcmpestiva  in  declamationihus  eius  philosophia 
sine  mo'lo  tunc  .  .  .  evagahatur.  cum  populo  diceret  omnes  vires  suas  advocabat 
et  idco  non  desinehat.  .  .  .  argumentabatur  molests  magis  quam  subtilUer.  .  .  . 
(2)  .  .  .  splendor  orationis  quantus  nescio  an  iii  nullo  alio  fuerit.  .  .  .  dicebat 
citato  et  rffuso  cursu,  sed  pracparatus.  .  .  .  sent^ntiae  .  .  .  siviplices,  apertae. 
.     .     .     (3)     .     .     .     non  ]x>sses  de  inojyia  sermonis  latini  queri  cum  ilium  audires: 
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iantum  oratianit  cuJtaefluthat  ...  (4)  timebal  ne  tcholcuiicus  tideretur.  .  .  . 
([uem.  proxime  dicentem  commorle  audierat  imitari  voiebcU.  memini  ilium  .  .  . 
apud  Fabianum  philosophum  tarUo  iuveniorem  quam  ipse  erat  cum  codicibus  sedere  ; 
(5)  memini  admiratione  Hermagorae  riupentem  ad  imitationem  eius  ardencere.  nulla 
cratfiducia  ingenii  9ui  et  ideo  adsidua  mutatio.  ...  (6)  raro  Albucio  respondeb€U 
/ortunaj  semper  opinio.  ...  (7)  erat  homo  summae  pro/titatis,  qui  nee  facere 
iniuriam  nee  pati  eeiret.  Cf.  also  ib.  1,  4,  14  (Albuciue,  qui  Graecoa  praeminet). 
Namerous  specimens  of  his  declamations  are  given  by  Seneca  the  Elder,  e.g.  contr. 
7,  16, 1-8.    9,  25,  6-a     PGLikdner,  de  C.  Albucio  Silo,  Bresl.  1861. 

5.  HiKRON.  ad  a.  Abr.  2006^745/9  b.c.  Passienus  pater j  decJamator  insignis 
dtem  obit.  Sen.  contr.  2,  18, 17  Faeaienue,  vir  eloquentissimus  et  temporis  sui  primus 
orator.  8,  praef.  14  P<issienum,  qui  nune  primo  loco  stat.  10,  praef.  11  Passieno  .  .  . 
decl-amatori  subtili^  sed  arido.  8,  praef.  10  Passienus  noster  (Cassias  Saverus  beinij 
the  speaker)  cum  coepit  dicere^  secundum  principium  statim  fuga  Jit,  ad  epilogum 
omnes  revertimur^  media  tantum  quibus  neeesse  est  audiunt.  He  was  esteemed  by 
Augustus  {tantus  tnr),  ib.  10,  34,  21.  Cf.  also  ib. 7,  16, 20.  His  son  was  Passienus 
Oris  pus  bis  consul  (iternm  799/44  a.d.),  orator^  Agrippinae  mafrimonio  et  Nerone 
privigno  clarior  postea  (Plin.  NH.  16,  242).  Cf.  Schol.  Iuv.  4,  81  (though  there  he 
appears  to  be  confounded  with  Vibius  Crispus  §  297,  2)  plurimas  sponte  causas 
apud  centumviros  egit.  .  .  .  consulatus  duos  gessit.  uxores  habuit  duas^primam 
Domitiamy  deinde  Agrippinam.  .  .  .  omnium  principum  gratiam  adpetivit^  sed 
praeeipue  C.  Caesaris.  .  .  .  periit  per  fraudem  Agrippinae  etc.  Tac.  a.  6, 20 
sdtum  Passieni  oratoris  dictum.    Quint.  6,  1,  50.    10,  1,  24  nobis  pueris  insignes  pro 

Vcluseno  Catulo  Domitii  Afri^  Crispi  Passieni^  D.  Laelii  orationcs  ferebantur.  To 
him  is  addressed  the  epigram  (perhaps  by  Seneca)  AL.  405  PLM.  4,  60,  in  which  v. 
2  Crispe^  vel  antiquo  conspiciende  foro.  v.  8  cuius  cecropio  pectora  rnelle  madenf^ 
maxima  fcKundo  vel  avo  vel  gloria  patri.    Cf.  AL.  4^15  PLM.  4,  78. 

6.  H I KRON.  ad  a.  Abr.  2004  =  741/13  B.C.  L,  Cestius  Pius  (Sukt.  ind.  rhett., 
p.  99  Bffsch.)  Smyrnaeus  rhetor  latine  Eomcte  docuit.  Sen.  suas.  7.  18  er€U,  Cestius 
.  .  .  Ciceroni  etiam  infestus^  quod  illi  non  inpune  cessit.  nam  cum  M.  TulliuSj  filius 
Ciceronisy  Asiam  cbtineret  (a.  72^12^)  .  .  .  cenabat  apud  cum  Centius  .  .  . 
servus  .  .  .  interroganti  domino  quis  ille  esset  qui  in  imo  recumberet  ait  ^  hie  est 
Cestius  qui  patrem  tuum  negabat  litte^ras  scisse ' ;  adferri  ocius  fla'gra  iwtsit  et  Ciceroni 
.  .  .  de  corio  Cestii  satis/ecit,  contr.  3,  praef.  16  pueri  fere  aut  iuvenes  schotas 
frequenlant ;  hi  non  tantum  disertissimis  ciri*  (contemporaries)  CWiti/«  *mm«i  ^ct**- 
feruitt  sed  etiam  Ciceroni  praeferrent  ni  lapides  timerent.  .  .  .  huius  declamationrs 
ediscunty  illius  orationes  non  legunt  nisi  eas  quibus  Cestius  rescripsit.  (16)  numitii 
(says  Cassius  Severus)  me  intrare  scholam  eius  cum  recitaturus  esset  in  Milonem  (cf. 
Quint.  10,  5,  20  rescribere  veteribus  orationibuSj  ut  fecit  Cestius  contra  Ciceronis 
actionem  hctbitam  pro  Milone).  .  .  .  Cestius  Ciceroni  responsuru^  mihi  quod  re- 
sponderet  non  invenit.  .  .  .  (17)  deinde  libuit  {mihi)  Ciceroni  de  Cestio  in  foro 
satisfacere,  .  .  .  dixi  molestum  me  amplius  non  futurum  si  iurasset  disertiorem 
esse  Ciceronem  quam  se.  nee  hoc  ut  faceret  vel  ioco  vel  serio  effici  potuit.  contr.  7, 
praef.  8  Cestii^  mordacissimi  hominis.  7,  16,  27  Cestium  Intinorum  verborum  inopia 
hominem  graeeum  lahorasse^  sensibus  abundasse.  Many  spe^.'imens  of  his  declamation:* 
occur  in  the  pages  of  Seneca.  Of  his  pupils  we  may  mention  Surdinus  (§  15,  3)^ 
Aietius  Pastor  (Sen.  contr.  1,  3,  11),  Quintilius  V'arus  (the  son  of  the  general 
known  for  his  defeat  and  son-in-law  to  Germanicus,  ib.  1,  3,  10),  and  especially 
Argentarius,  see  Sen.  contr.  9,  26,  12  Cestius    .     .    .    quid  putatisj  aiebat^  Argen- 
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tar ium  esse  f  Cesti  si'mius  e»(.  .  .  .  fueral  enim  Argentarius  Cesti  auditor  e(  eral 
imitator,  (13)  .  .  .  aeque  ex  tempore  dicebat^  aeque  contumeliose  midta  interpone- 
hat ;  illud  tamen  optima  fide  praestitit^  cum  uterque  Graecus  esset,  ut  nwnquam  graece 
declamaret.    Of.  PRE.  1»,  1518, 1.    FGLindneb,  de  L.  Cestio  Pio,  Zttllichau  1856. 

7.  (L.)  Junius  G  a  1 1  i  o,  friend  to  Seneca  the  Elder  {Gallio  noster^  Sen.  suas.  3^  Gu 
contr.  2,  1,  33.  2, 5,  11.  13.  7,  praef.  5),  and  Ovid  {Nasoni  suo.  Sen.  suas.  3,  7),  pro- 
bably the  same  Gallio  whom  Ovid  endeavours  to  console  on  the  death  of  his  wife, 
ex  Pont.  4,  11.  He  seems  to  have  been  nearer  in  age  to  Ovid  than  to  Seneca 
the  Elder;  Sen.  contr.  7,  praef.  5  sq.  He  wrote  a  rhetorical  work  (Quint. 3,  1,  21 
pater  Gallio)  and  declamations  (ib.  9,  2,  91  remissius  ei  pro  »uo  iugenio  pater  Gallio ; 
cf.  Tag.  dial.  26  tirmitus  Gallionis),  which  were  still  extant  in  the  age  of  HieronymuSy 
(comm.  in  Esaiam,  praef.  (2ui  .  .  .  concinnas  declamationes  desiderant  leganl 
Tullium^  Quintilianum^  Gallionem^  Gabinianum),  Specinxeixs  which  lead  us  to  infer 
relative  sobriety  of  style  (e.g.  Schmidt  1.1.  22)  are  frequent  in  Seneca;  the  longer 
ones  occur  suas.  5,  8.  contr.  1,  1,  8  and  14.  1,  2,  11  sq.  1,  7,  12.  1,  8,  9.  2, 11,  6  sq. 
and  14.  7,  16,  12  sq.  7,  22, 3^.  7,  23^  4.  7,  24,  8  and  10.  9,  26,  2  sq.  and  6.  9,  27, 
12  sq.  9, 28,1.  7sq.ll.  21.  10,31,1-5.  10,34,13^17.  See  also  10^  praef .  8  mowiroio 
beihim  vofjis  libellum,  quern  a  Galiione  vestro  pelaiis,  reciiavii  rescriplwn  Labienopro 
Bathyllo  Maecenatia,  Tac.  a.  6,  3.  Dio  60,  35.  62,  25.  BSchmidt,  de  L.  lunio 
Galiione  rhetore,  Marb.  1866.  FGLindneu,  de  I.  G.  comm.  Hirschb.  1868.  Ho 
adopted  the  eldest  son  of  his  friend  Seneca,  M.  Annaeus  Novatus,  who  was  subse- 
tju«»ntly  called  L.  Junius  Gallio  (Dio  60,  35) ;  the  latter  obtained  a  consulship 
(cf.  JAsBACii,  anall.  hist.  et.  epigr.  22)  and  then  governed  Aohaia  (ajd.  52).  Stat. 
»ilv.  2,  7,  32  calls  him  dtdcis.  His  brother  Seneca  addressed  to  him  (under  the 
name  of  Novatus)  his  treatises  de  ira  and  (ad  Gallionem)  de  vita  beata.  Accord- 
ing to  Tac.  a.  15,  73,  he  survived  Seneca  (f  65),  but  was  soon  forced  to  follow  his 
example;  Hikron.  a.  Abr.  2080=64  aj).  (instead  of  65)  Junius  Gallia^  frcUer 
Senecae^  egregius  declaviator  (perhaps  a  confusion  with  his  adoptive  father)  propria 
sc  manu  interficit.  PRE.  P,  1025,  13». 

8.  Sex.  contr.  2,  9,  33  luitius  Otho  jxitcr  .  .  .  edUlit  IV  libroft  colorum,  quon 
hellc  Gallio  nostcr  Antiphontis  libros  vocabat ;  tantum  in  UUh  somniorum  eat.  Cf.  1,  3, 
11  Othonem  Iiinium  jtatrera  m^mmi  coloreni  stulium  inducerc^  tjiuo/l  viinus  fcremiuni  ejtt 
t/uoil  libros  colorum  edidit.  Seneca  gives  specimens  of  his  declamations  also.  He 
was  praetor  a.  775/22  a. n.  Of  him  Tac.  a.  3,  ()^  lunio  Othoni  lilterarium  ludum 
exercere  veins  arsf'uit ;  niox  Seiani  potentia  senator  obncura  initia  impudentibust  aw*i» 
profolluebot. 

9.  Sex.  contr.  1,  1.  22  hanf-  partem  memini  apud  Cestinm  declamari  ah  Alfio 
Flavo^  ad  quern  audiendum  me  fama  perduxerat ;  qui  cum  praete.ct<ttns  effsei  tantae 
opiniouis  fait  ut  jx>pulo  I'ont.  jmre  elotjuenfia  notus  esset.  .  .  .  tattto  conrursu 
l.oiiiirium  audiehatur  ut  raro  auderet  post  ilium  Cestius  dicere.  ipse  omnia  mala 
/orichat  ifff/cftio  suo.  fiafuinliif  tamen  illu  vis  eminebal  quae  post  mnltos  annos,  tarn  et 
itf'^fidia  oltrnta  e.t  tnrminihus  (perhaps  eiY)tic  p(X.'ms)  enervaia,  rigorcm  tamen  suuai 
trituit.  Cf.  2,  14,  8  Flavum  Atfium^  auditorem  suum,  qui  eandem  rem  lascivimi 
dijerat^  ohiurgavit  {Cestius).  3,  7,  3  Alfius  Flavus  hana  seutentiam  dixit:  .  .  . 
liunr  i^estius  quasi  corruptc  dixisset  obiurgans  ^ apparel ^^  inquil,  ''te  poetas  studiose 
Irgere :  i>te  sensus  eins  est  qui  hoc  saeculum  amatoriis  mm  artihus  tantum  sed  setiteniiift 
implevit^  (of  Ovid).  SiK'ciniens  of  the  declamations  of  Alfius  ib.  1,  1,  23.  1,  7,  7. 
2.  10,  3.  He  is  probably  the  same  as  Alfius  Flavus  whom  Plin.  NH.  9,  25,  (»• 
reft  Mficcenatis  et  Fabiani  ct  Flavi  Alfii  m ultorumque  esset  litteris  nmmlata^  cf.  ind. 
uuct.  b.  9),  quotes  as  his  authority  for  an  anecdote  of  the  age  of  Augustus. 
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10.  Among  the  other  rhetoricians  from  whom  Seneca  the  Elder  quotes  extracts 
and  who  partly  belonged  to  the  period  of  Tiberius,  those  who  are  most  frequently 
mentioned  are  Argentarius  (above  n.  6),  P.  (Nonius)  Asprenas  (§  267,2),  Bruttedius 
Brutus,  (Fabius?)  Buteo,  Capito  (Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  12),  Clodius  Sabinus 
(of.  §  211,  5)  and  Turrinus  (see  n.  3),  Cornelius  Hispanus,  Fulvius  Sparsus  (an 
imitator  of  Latro,  Sen.  contr.  10,  praef.  11 ;  hanio  inter  itchokuticos  sanus^  inter  sanos 
itcholasticus^  ib.  1,  7,  15),  Gavius  Sabinus  and  Silo  (10  praef.  14),  Julius  Bassus  (cf. 
§  254,  2),  Licinius  Nepos,  Marullus  (jyraeceptornosterj  Sen.  contr.  7,  17,  11 ;  cf.  above 
n.  2),  Murredius  (ver>'  slightingly  treated  by  Seneca,  see  KOkber  p.  64),  Musa  (Sen. 
contr.  10,  praef.  9),  Pompeius  Silo  (aedena  et  facundus  et  lUteralus  est  et  haberetur 
dutertussi  a  praelocutione  dimitteret ;  deciamat  wio/e,  ib.  3,  praef.  11 ;  homo  qui  iudicio 
censebatur^  ib.  9,  25,  22 ;  a  contemporary  of  Porcius  Latro,  see  ib.  7,  23,  10.  9,  28,  10. 
Extensive  specimens  are  given  suas.  7,  5  and  10  sq.  contr.  1,  2,  20.  1,  5,  3.  1,  7,  13. 
2,  9, 16  and  20  sq.  9, 25,17  sq.  9,  29,  14  sq.  10,  32,  11 ;  cf.  also  §  276,  7) ;  the  delator 
fiomanius  Hispo  {ercU  natura  qui  asperioreni  dicendi  viam  aequeretur^  ib.  9,  26,  11; 
cf.  7,  17,  13.  Tac.  a.  1,  74.  14,  65.  Quint.  6,  3,  100),  SepuUius  Bassus,  Triarius 
{canipoaUione  verhorum  helle  cadentium  multoa  acholaaticoa  delectahat^  Sen.  contr. 
7,  19,  10 ;  a  contemporary  of  Asinius  PoUio,  Latro  and  Cestius,  ib.  2,  11,  19.  7,  19, 
10.  9,29,11;  long  specimens  suas.  7,  6.  contr.  1,  2,  21.  2,12,8.  7,20,lsq.  9,  25,  iiO 
sq.  9,  29,  9  and  11.  10,33,4.  10,  34,  5) ;  Vallius  Syriacus,  Vibius  Gallus  (^Mii  torn 
magnae  olim  ^ofjuentiae  quam  poat^a  insaniae^  a  c^mtemporary  of  Papirius  Fabianus 
Sen.  contr.  2,  9,  25  sq. ;  specimens  ib.  2,  9,  9.  7,  20,  3.  7,  23,  5.  9,  24,  4.  9,  29, 2)  and 
Vibius  R uf  us  [erat  qui  antiquo  yenere  diceret^  ib.  9, 25, 25.    Specimens  ib.  2, 9,  2.    2, 

.11,8.  2, 14, 10.  7, 18,4;  but  the  one  quoted  by  Plin.  NH.  ind.  auct.  on  b.  14.  15.  19. 
21.  22  is  called  Vibiua  Rufinua  and  is  otherwise  unknown),  L.  Vinicius  (quo  nemo 
civia  rom.  in  agendia  cauaia  praeaentiua  habuit  ingenium^  Sen.  contr.  2,  13,  20;  Ulvir 
monetalis  a.  738/16  [Cohen  1^,  no.  541]  and  in  reference  to  this  eleyanter  dixit  divua 
Auguatiia :  L.  Vinicxua  ingeuium  in  numerato  hahet^  ib. ;  a  specimen  ib.  19),  and  his 
cousin  (ib.  19),  son  of  the  cos.  suff.  735/19  (OGruppe,  quaest.  Ann.  p.  27,  not.  23), 
P.  Vinicius  {exactiaaimi  vir  ingenii^  qui  nee  dicere  rea  ineptcLa  nee  ferre poterat,  ib. 
7,  20,  11  aummua  amator  Ovidii,  ib.  10,  33,  25 ;  a  specimen  ib.  1,  2,  3 ;  against  him 
SJ»e  Sen.  ep.  40,  9.  Consul  755/2  a.d.  PRE.  6,  2627,  4  and  5) :  Votienus  Montanus 
(see  §  276,  1). 

11.  A  certain  Popilius  Lenas  is  mentioned  as  a  rhetorician  and  the  author  of 
rhetorical  works  by  Quint.  10,  7,  32 ;  cf.  3,  1,  21.  11,  3,  183.  He  probably  lived  as 
late  as  Tiberius ;  cf.  §  280,  1. 

12.  On  the  rhetoricians  of  this  period  who  were  both  Greek  by  birth  and 
taught  in  Greek,  such  as  Artemon,  Damas,  Diokles,  Euktemon,  Glykoii  Spyridion 
(Quint.  6,  1,  41),  Hybreas,  Moschos  (§  267,  2;  Bursian,  JB.  1880  2,  142),  Niketes 
Potamon  and  others,  see  HBuschmann,  Charakteristik  der  griech.  Rhetoren  beim 
Rhetor  Sen.,  Parchim  1878 ;  die  enfants  terribles  unter  den  Rhett.  b.  Sen.,  in  the 
Festschr.  f.  GCHRaspe,  Parch.  1883,  25.  Baumm,  de  rhetoribus  graecis  a  Sen.  in 
suas.  et  contr.  adhibitis,  Kreuzb.  1885. 


269.  Nearly  the  whok  of  the  8th  century  u.c.  was  embraced 
by  the  life  of  L.  Annaeus  Seneca  of  Corduba.  A  man  of  gen- 
uine Roman  severity,  which  is,  however,  frequently  tempered 
with  pleasant  humour,  of  sober  and  refined  judgment,  and  in 
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point  of  style  an  admirer  of  Cicero,  he  himself  does  not  appear  to 
have  figured  among  the  florid  orators  of  his  time.  But,  besides 
an  historical  work,  he  composed  in  his  later  years  a  survey  of  the 
themes  commonly  treated  in  the  schools,  10  books  of  controversiae 
and  one  book  of  suasoriae,  under  the  title :  oratorum  et  rhetorum 
sententiae,  divisiones,  coldres,  which  bears  witness  to  his  wonder- 
ful memory,  and  is  a  rich  store-house  for  the  history  of  rhetoric 
under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  We  possess  this  work  with  con- 
siderable gaps.  Some  of  them  are  filled  up  by  a  still  extant 
abridgment  (Excerpta)  made  in  the  4th  or  5th  century  of  the 
Christian  era. 

1.  The  praenomen  in  part  of  the  MSS.  (especially  the  Antverp.  and  Bruxell.' 
is  Lucius^  \vhich  may  be  owing  to  confusion  with  the  son,  but  may  also  be  right. 
Since  the  time  of  BVolaterranus  the  initial  M,  has  been  arbitrarily  assumed. 
The  family  were  of  equestrian  rank  (Tag.  a.  14,  58)  and  well-off  (Sek.  ad.  Helv 
14,  8).  Their  home  was  Corduba,  see  Mart.  1,  61,  7  duoaque  Senecaa  .  .  .  faxund* 
loquitur  Corduba.  His  personal  character :  Sen.  ad  Helv.  matr.  17,  8  patrU  me? 
antiquua  rigor.  .  .  .  uiinam  .  .  .  pater  metf«,  niinut  maiorum  comnietudini 
dedituSy  vciuiaad,  te  prcteceplis  aapientiae  erudiri  potiua  quam  inbui .'  .  .  .  proj^er 
iataa  quae  litteria  rum  ad  aapientiam  lUuntur^  aed  ad  luxuriam  inatruutUurj  minua  tt 
indulgere  atudiia  paaaua  eat.  This  agrees  with  such  expressions  of  his  father  as 
contr.  1,  praef.  6  {inaolena  Oraecia)  and  8  sq.  (cantandi  aaltandique  obcena  atudia 
etc.).  1,  6, 12  (vaide  levia  et  graeca  aenientia).  10,  88,  28  (latinam  linguam  facultatia 
wm  minua  habere^  licenticte  minua  than  the  Greek).  Nothing  proves  Seneca  to  have 
himself  been  a  rhetorician;  there  is  not  in  his  works  a  single  example  from  a 
declamation  com|)osed  by  himself. 

2.  His  life.  Contr.  1,  praef.  11  omnes  niagni  in  eloquentia  nominis  excejfto 
Cicerone  videor  andinne;  ne  Ciceroncm  quidem  aetas  mlhi  eripuerat,  aed  bellorum 
civilium  favor y  qui  tunc  orhem  totmn  2>ervafjaboiur^  intra  coioniam  meam  me  continuit ; 
alioqui  in  illo  atriolo  in  quo  duos  grandea  praetexiaioa  ait  aecum  dedaviasse^  potni 
adesse  illudque  ingenium  .  .  .  cognoscere  et  .  .  .  j)otui  vivam  vocem  audire. 
He  api)eur8,  therefore,  to  have  been  born  a.  700/54  at  the  very  latest.  He  died 
c.  71:)2/39  A.D. ;  see  note  5.  He  certainly  was  not  living  when  his  son  was  exiled 
(a.  796/lij) ;  see  LSen.  ad  Helv.  2,  4  sq.  He  twice  stayed  at  Rome  ;  contr.  4,  praef. 
i\  audici  ilium  (Asiuius  PoUio,  a.  678/7G-758/5)  ei  viridem  et  postea  iam  aenem.  His 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  Roman  rhetoricians  of  that  period  shows  that  his  so- 
journ in  the  city  lasted  for  some  time.  His  masters  (see  §  268, 2  and  10)  and  friends 
(§  268,  2  and  7)  lived  there.  At  a  mature  age  he  married  at  Corduba  Helviam^ 
bene  in  antiqua  et  aevera  inatiUitam  domo^  Skn.  ad  Helv.  16,  3  ;  cf.  ib.  2,  4  cariaaimum 
oirum,  ex  quo  nutter  trium  liherorum  eras,  extuliHti.  The  eldest  of  them  was  (cf.  n.  4) 
Novatus  (set?  §  268,  7) ;  the  second  the  philosopher  L.  Seneca  (§  287,  1) ;  for  the 
third,  Mela,  the  father  of  Lucan  (§  303),  see  Tac.  a.  16,  17;  cf.  Polyaen.  8,  62. 
Cf .  §  303,  2. 

3.  His  works.  L.  Seneca  de  vita  patris  (vol.  3,  436  ed.  Haase)  ai  quaectimque 
compasuit  poter  meus  et  edi  voluit  iam  in  mantis  populi  emisiaaem^  ad  claritatem 
nohiinia  aui  satia   ipse  prospexerat;    nam  nisi  me  decipil  pietaa^     .     .     .     inter  eoa 
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haheretur  qui  ingenio  meruerutU  ut  puris  icriptorum  titulUi  ncbUta  estent.  quisquis 
legiaaet  eius  hiatoricu  ah  initio  heUorum  civilium  .  .  .  paene  usque  ad  mortia  suae 
diem,  magni  aestimaret  scire  quibus  natus  esset  parerUibus  Ule  qui  (so  excellently 
described)  res  ronuinas.  This  historical  work  appears  not  to  have  been  edited  at 
that  time.  Prom  this  work  may  be  taken  the  statement  on  the  death  of  Tiberius, 
S(7RT.  Tib.  78  (Seneca  eum  scribity  etc.,  unless  his  son  be  meant),  and  Lactant.  instit. 
7,  15, 14  (non  inscite  Seneca  romande  urhis  tempora  distribuit  in  aetcUes),  unless  Lact. 
has  confused  Sen.  with  *  Annaeus'  Florus  (Salmabius)  ;  see  §  348.  The  reference 
in  Quint.  9,  2,  98  suits  neither  the  existing  work  of  the  father  nor  any  one  of  the 
8on*s  works.    OBossbach,  de  sen.  libr.  recens.  et  emend.  161  sqq. 

4.  His  extant  work.  Contr.  1,  praef.  Seneca  Novato,  Senecae,  Mdaefiliis  saluteni, 
(1)  Exigitis  rem  magis  iocundam  mihi  quam  facilem:  iubetis  enim  quid  de  his  decla- 
matorihus  sentiam  qui  in  c^atem  meam  inciderunt  indicare  et  si  qua  memoriae  meae 
nondum  elapsa  sunt  cd)  illis  dicta  colligere,  .  .  .  est^fateor,  iocundum  mihi  redire 
in  antitiua  studia  melioresque  €»d  annos  respicere  etc.  (2)  sed  cum  multa  iam  mihi  ex 
meis  desiileranda  senectus  fecerit,  oculorum  aciem  retuderit,  aurium  sensum  hehetaverit, 
nervorum  firmiUUemfatigaverity  inter  ea  quae  retinui  mem^ria  est,  .  .  .  hanc  ali- 
quando  in  me  Jloruisse,  ut  ,  ,  .  in  miraculum  usque  procederet,  non  nego:  nam  et  duo 
milia  nominum  recitata  quo  erant  ordine  dicta  redddMm  etc.  (3)  .  .  .  «ar  parte  bene 
spero  (concerning  the  account  desire<l) ;  nam  quaecumque  apud  Ulam  aut  puer  aut 
iuvenis  deposui  quasi  recentia  aut  modo  audita  sine  cunctatione  profert.  ,  .  .  (4)  ita  ex 
memoria  quantum  vobis  satis  sit  superest,  .  .  .  illtid  necesse  est  impetrem,  ne  me  qufuti 
certum  aliquem  ordinem  velitis  sequi  i?i  contrahendis  quae  mihi  occurrunt.  (5)  .  .  . 
necesse  est  me  ad  delicicts  componam  memoruze  meae.  (10)  quaecumque  a  celeberrimis 
viris  facunde  dicta  teneo,  ne  atl  quemquam  privatim  pertineant,  populo  dedicabo  (so 
that  it  would  appear  to  have  been  published  before  his  death).  (12)  facile  est  mihi 
ab  incunabulis  nosse  rem  post  me  natam  (i.e.  declamatio).  At  the  close  (10  praef.  1) 
he  has  the  confession :  sinite  me  ab  istis  iuvenilibus  studiis  ad  senectutem  meam  reverti, 

fatebor  vobisy  iam  res  taedio  est.  prima  libenier  adsilui,  velut  optimam  vitae  meae 
partem  mihi  reducturus ;  deinde  me  iam  pudet,  tatnquam  diu  non  seriam  rem  again. 
Yet  he  added  the  suasoriae  to  the  controversiae  ;  see  contr.  2,  12,  8  quae  dixerit  huo 
loco  reddamy  cum  ad  suasorias  venero.  He  also  completed  them  ;  suas.  6,  27  si  hie 
desierOy  sciofuturum  ut  vat  .  .  .  desinatis  legere.  .  .  .  ergo  ut  librum  velitis  usque  ad 
umbilicum  revolvere  adiciam  suasoriam  proxijnae  similem  (n.  7,  the  last). 

5.  The  work  was  written  in  Seneca's  senectus  (see  n.  4),  after  the  fall  of 
Sejanus  (a.  784/31  a.d.  ;  suas.  2,  12)  and  the  death  of  Scaurus  (a.  787/34) :  suas.  2, 
22  Tuscus  ille  qui  Scaurum  Mamercumy  in  quo  Scaurorum  familia  extincta  est,  mates- 
tatis  reuvifecerat.  The  latest  parts  contain  traces  of  events  posterior  to  the  death 
of  Tiberius  (t  March  790/87) :  suas.  3,  7  Tiberius  .  .  .  offendebatur  Xicetis  ingenio^ 
also  the  statements  on  the  accuser  of  Scaurus  (suas.  2,  22),  on  the  judicial  burning 
of  books  (contr.  10,  praef.  5  sq.),  and  the  quotation  from  the  work  of  Cremutius 
CJordus  which  was  burnt  under  Tiberius,  suas.  7,  19  st^. 

6.  The  controversiae  are  divided  into  ten  books  {libelli  2,  praef.  5 ;  cf.  4,  praef. 
1),  always  marked  by  prefaces  in  which  one  or  several  rhetoricians  are  character- 
ised, and  which  dtserve  reading  both  in  point  of  form  and  subject.  The  prefaces 
to  books  5,  6  and  8  are  lost ;  that  to  b.  9  is  not  complete.  In  the  single  themes  the 
writer  generally  observes  the  division  according  to  8(»ntentiae  (the  opinions  of  th«» 
rhetoricians  concerning  the  application  of  a  law  to  a  given  case),  divisio  (distri- 
bution into  single  questions),  and  colures  (disguises  of  a  criminal  act) ;  yet  th<» 
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method  of  the  work  is  free,  with  numerous  digressions.  The  accounts  of  the 
performances  of  the  single  rhetoricians  are  so  much  alike  that  they  appear  to 
be  rendered  merely  in  their  general  sense  (against  this  see  Sander  and  Kabstkh 
11.  11.).  There  is  a  fair  sprinkling  of  anecdotes  and  witticisms.  The  criticisms  on 
individuals  are  sober  and  severe,  sometimes  even  harsh.  The  author  admires 
Cicero,  see  contr.  1,  praef.  11. 10,  praef.  6.  The  diction  shows  in  the  prefaces  but 
few  traces  of  the  silver  age,  but  more  in  the  oontroversiae  and  suasoriae  them- 
selves. 

7.  Only  one  half  of  the  ten  books  of  oontroversiae,  viz.,  b.  1.  2.  7. 9  and  10  (con- 
taining 35  themes),  have  come  down  to  us,  partly  with  gaps,  especially  when  the 
utterances  of  Greek  rhetoricians  had  been  quoted  in  the  original.  A  lost  con- 
troversia  is  quoted  by  Quint.  9,  2,  42.  In  the  4th  or  5th  century  of  the  Christian 
era  a  rather  awkward  (see  Bcjrsian  p.  vii)  abridgment  was  made  by  an  unknown 
author  for  the  use  of  schools  which,  including  all  the  10  books  of  the  oontroversiae, 
embraces  also  almost  all  the  lost  works  (89  themes)  and  has  preserved  the  complete 
prefaces  to  b.  1.  2.  8  and  4.  The  suasoriarum  liber  (the  beginning  incomplete,  7 
themes)  is  in  the  MSS.  placed  before  the  oontroversiae,  this  being  the  gradation 
adopted  in  school-instruction.  The  MSS.  of  the  unabridged  original  (the  best  are 
Bruxell.  9581,  Antverp.  411,  and  Vatic.  8872,  all  s.  X)  are  derived  from  one  and  the 
same  source,  which  was,  however,  itself  depraved  and  incomplete.  Of  the  numerous 
MSS.  in  which  the  Excerpta  are  preserved,  the  best  is  the  Montepessulanus  126  s. 
IX/X  ;  see  on  it  MBonnet,  rev.  de  phil.  8,  78.  KHoffmann,  tiber  eine  Admonter 
Hs.  (s.  XII)  der  Excerpta  des  alteren  Sen.,  Graz  1875.  The  writer  of  the  abridg- 
ment had  before  him  a  copy  of  the  complete  work,  which  differed  from  the  arche- 
type transmitted  to  us  by  ABV.  Cf.  Bubsiam^s,  Kiebslino^s  and  HJMCller^s 
prefaces.  OGruppe  (see  n.  10),  p.  1-24  (de  codice  archetype).  Its  employment  in 
the  G^ta  Bomanorum,  LFriedlXnder,  Sittengesch.  Boms  8*,  428.  Oesterlet  in 
his  ed.  of  the  Gesta,  Beri.  1872,  714. 

8.  In  the  earliest  editions  the  father's  work  is  mixed  up  with  the  works  of 
his  son ;  it  was  not  separated  before  the  editions  of  NFaber  (Par.  1587.  1598)  and 
AScHoTT  (Par.  1607.  161B);  by  JFGroxovius  (Leid.  1649)  and  cum  notis  varior.  ex 
rec.  Gronovii,  Amsterd.  1672.  Critical  editions;  rec.  et  emend.  CBursian,  Lips. 
18r)7.     Kecogn.  AKiksslixu,  Lips.  1872.    Ed.  HJMuller,  Prague  1887. 

9.  Criticism :  IIIIukio,  de  Sen.  rhet.  IV  codd.  MSS.  Schottianis,  GOrlitz  1858. 
JVaiilen,  RliM.  13,  546.  AKiessling,  ib.  16, 50 ;  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  lat.  Prosiiikor  (Basle 
and  Geneva  1864)  82;  neue  Beitr.  zur  Kr.  des  Bh.  S.,  Hamb.  1871.  HJMullkr, 
BhM.  21,  405;  24,  636.  25,  451;  ZfGW.  22,  81.  715;  .JJ.  107,  525 ;  JB.  1888  2,  175. 
CFWMullku,  JJ.  93,  483;  ZfGW.  22,  490.  ClKonitzer,  ib.  22,  966;  quaest.  in 
Sen.  crit.,  Bresl.  186^1 ;  Beitr.  z.  Krit.  des  Bh.  Sen.,  Bresl.  1866.  BWachsmuth, 
quaest.  in  Sen.,  Posen  1867.  OBeblkno,  obss.  crit.  in  S.  patrem,  Gott.  1868. 
MHaui't,  op.  3,  412.  442.  .598.  CBursian,  spicilegium  crit.  in  Sen.,  Zur.  1869;  lit. 
Centralbl.  1H73,  1555 ;  JB.  1880  2,  129.  ETuomas,  schedae  crit.  in  Sen.  rhet.,  Berl. 
1880;  Herin.  21,  40.  CGertz  in  philol.-hist.  samfunds  mindeskr.  (Kopenh.  1879) 
148;  JJ.  137,  293.  HTKarsten,  spicil.  crit.  (Leid.  1881)  33 ;  elocutio  rlietorica  Sen. 
rliet.,  Bottord.  1881.  AOtto,  JJ.  131,  415.  BOpitz,  JJ.  137,273;  commentatt. 
Bibb.  35.  SLiNUK,  emendatt.,  Lund  1883,  39 ;  Phil.  46,  760.  47,  173.  BOpitz, 
Phil.  48,  67. 

10.  JKoRUER,  tiber  den  Bhetor  S<meca  (p.  1-23.  58-66)  und  die  rCna.  Bhetorik 
seiner  Zeit  (p.  23-58),  Marb.  1864.    OGruppk,  quaestiones  Annaeanac,  Stettin  1873, 
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p.  21-17  (de  declamaiidi  ratione  et  d«  Claris  quibusdam  declamatoribus). — MSan- 
UKR,  quaestt.  syntact.  in  Sen.  rhet.,  Greifsw.  1872 ;  d.  Sprachgebrauch  des  Bhet. 
8»n.,  Waren  1877-80  II;  JJ.  117,  787.  AAhlhrim,  de  Sen.  rhet.  usu  dic^ndi. 
CHessen  1886. 


270.  Coincident  with  the  latter  part  of  the  life  of  Seneca  wsus 
j)robably  the  rhetorician  P.  Rutilius  Lupus,  the  author  of  two 
extant  books  of  schemata  lexeos,  being  an  abridged  translation  of 
one  of  Gorgias'  works  on  the  figures  of  speech,  but  which  seem  to 
liave  formed  only  part  of  the  original  work. 

1.  Though  Sonoca  never  mentions  Rutilius  Lupus,  this  does  not  prove  that  hf» 
did  not  know  him,  but  rather  may  be  explained  from  the  design  of  his  work ;  see 
contr.  1,  praef.  4  ne(2ue  de  his  me  interroijatis  quos  ipsi  audistis^  sed  de  his  tjui  ad  von 
uHtfue  non  pervenerunt.  That  Rutilius  wrote  br»fore  Celsus,  appears  from  Quint.  9, 
2,  102  praeterUla  quae  Cicero  inter  lumina  jio^uil  aententiarum  muUa  alia  et  Mutiliwi, 
fworyian  ttecutiu^  non  ilium  Leontinum^  sed  alium  sui  temporis  (who  at  Athens  taught 
young  Cicero,  ad  fam.  16,  21,  6  of  a.  710/4-1)  cuius  quattuor  lihros  in  unum  suum 
tranntulit  (which  shows  that  the  division  into  two  books  is  of  later  origin ; 
lILAiiKENs,  Zf  AW.  1843,  158  conjectures  usum  insU.»ad  of  unum)^  et  Celsus^  videlicet 
Jiutilio  ctccedena,  posuerunf  schemata.  Cf.  also  ib.  101.  106  (Butilius  sive  Gorgias). 
9,  3,  86.  84.  89  {qui  proprie  libros  huic  operi — i.e.  rhetorical  figures — dedicaverunt 
sicut  Caecilius^  Diont/siusy  liutilius^  Cornificius^  Visellius^  see  §  276,  11).  91-94.  9i>. 
J^upus  was  jKirhaps  the  son  of  the  partisan  of  Pomjx»y  who  bore  the  same  name 
( PRE.  6,  588, 14).    Cf.  §  252,  8  L  9. 

2.  The  extant  work  fully  illustrates  the  unnecessary  and  puerile  multipli- 
cation of  oratorical  figures  of  the  later  rhetoric,  in  which  Gorgias  seems  to  have 
eith»»r  been  independent  or  to  have  availed  himself  of  other  sources  unknown  to 
us,  his  lists  and  terms  possessing  many  peculiarities  of  their  own  (Dziai.as,  1.1.  15). 
His  small  work  is  valuable  chiefly  for  the  numerous  and  well- translated  examples 
(l)erhai)s  from  Messalla's  translations— §  222,  3.— see  IwMCllkr,  JB.  1879  2, 155), 
taken  from  Greek  orators  now  mostly  lost.  In  comparison  with  these  there  is  a 
marked  inferiority  of  style  in  the  elucidations  of  the  figures  of  rhetoric.  That  the 
(irw^k  original  was  abridged  in  the  process  of  translation  appears  from  2,  12  quid 
intersit  .  .  .  cotjnoscere  potcris  .  .  .  multo  diligentius  ex  yraeco  Oorgiae  libroj  ubi 
plurihus  uniuscuiusque  ratio  redditur. 

3.  That  the  work  in  its  present  shape  is  incomplete,  appears  both  from  the 
oratorical  figures  (^rxi^Mara  8ia*^at)  which  are  quoted  by  Quint.  9,  2,  103.  106  (cf. 
9,  3,  89.  99)  from  Rutilius,  but  are  not  found  in  the  present  work,  and  from  the 
title  of  the  treatise  in  the  MSS. :  P.  liutilii  Lupi  schemata  dianoeas  ex  Graeco  versa 
Goryia^  the  extant  part  relating  only  to  the  figures  of  speech  ((rx^Mara  Xi^tai),  The 
title  may,  therefore,  originally  have  been :  scJiemata  dianoeas  et  lexeos  ex  graecis 
(iorgiae  versa  (Ruhnken).  Cf.  Dzialas,  quaest.  14.  28.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  conjecture  of  Dzialas,  that  only  an  epitome  of  Rutilius  is  extant  (ib.  p.  36),  and 
that  of  Dhaheim  (p.  3.  9.  23),  that  Rutilius  only  treated  of  the  schemata  dianoeas 
quite  incidentally  (perhaps  in  the  prooem)  and  that  his  work  has  come  down  to 
us  almost  unabridged,  have  little  foundation.    The  author  of  the  carmen  de  figuris 
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(§  451, 1)  knew  only  the  present  extent  of  the  work,  even  with  the  gap  between  1, 
5  and  6 :  see  Dzialab  15.  On  the  supplement  furnished  for  this  gap  by  CSi'hop- 
PKB  (Quedlinb.  1837)  see  FHaase,  de  fragmentis  Butilio  Lupo  a  SchOpfero  suppositis, 
Bresl.  1856. 

4.  The  manuscripts  (especially  two  Laur.  s.  XIV  and  XV)  are  late  (see  Dbahkin 
p.  19). — Editions  e.g.  in  the  Bhett.  ant.  of  FPithoeus  (Par.  1599),  ClCapperokniks 
(Strassb.  1756)  and  esp.  in  the  Bhetores  latini  minores  of  CHalm  (Lpz.  1868)  p. 
3-21.  Bee.  et  annot.  adi.  DBuhnkbn,  Leid.  1768  (Lps.  1831).  In  us.  schol.  ex- 
planavit  FJacob,  Ltib.  1837.— GDzialas,  quaestt.  Butilianae,  Bresl.  1860;  rhe- 
torum  antiq.  de  figuris  doctrina  (Bresl.  1869).  CSchmidt,  de  Butilio  Lupo,  Bresl. 
1865.  JDbahkim,  schedae  Butilianae,  Berl.  1874. — Criticism :  JMIhly,  Phil.  14, 
764,  JGFrOhlich,  JJ.  89,  202,  JSimon,  Phil.  27,  642,  MHaupt,  op.  8,  867,  Madvio, 
adv.  crit.  3,  273  and  others. 


ADDENDA. 

(§  1-214.) 


§  2,  1.  7  (the  use  of  Greek  by  the  earliest  Boman  historians)  EZarncke,  com- 
iriMiitatt.  Bibbeck.  267.  4  (general  works  on  Boman  lit.)  BBurn,  Boman  litera- 
ture in  relation  to  Boman  art,  Lond.  1888.  MSchanz,  Gesch.  d.  rOm.  Litt.  I : 
Bepiiblik,   Munich   1890  (in   IwMttller's  Handb.  8).  8,  1  (Bom.   poetry) 

OBiblx'ck,  Gf^ch.  d.  rOm.  Dicht.,  vol.  2 :  Augusteisches  ZeitalUT,  Stuttg.  1889.— 
LMtiUer,  d.  Entstehung  der  rOm.  Kunstdichtung,  Hamb.  1889.  APais,  degli 
epicedii  lat.,  riv.  di  fil.  18,  142.  5  (Fescenninae)  WDeecke,  die  Falisker, 

Strasb.  1888,  111.  6,  2  (sat ur a,  meaning)  FMarx,  Deutsche  Lit.-Ztg.  1888, 

()G2.— AFunck,  satur,   Kiel   1888.  9,   1   fAtellanae)   BMaffei,   le  favole 

At<»ll.,  Volterra  188ij.  B  1.  8  (Dossennu8)on  the  passage  from  Horace  KMacke, 
J  J.  187,  703.  14,  2  ad  fin.  (praetextae)  KMeiser,  historische  I>ramen  der 

B<)mer,  an  address  (Bayr.  Akad.),  Munich  1887.  19,  3  (Epos)  OHaube,  die 

Ep<»n  des  si  lb.  Zeitalters  II,  Fraust€kdt  1887.  26,  2  (Tityrus,  cento)  printed 

also  by  OSchenkl  in  the  Corp.  script,  eccles.  lat.  Vindob.  16,  609  and  cf.  thei-e 
geupi-ally  on  the  centones  p.  541.  27,  4  (satire)  ThBirt,  zwei  politische 

Satiren  d.  alten  Bom.,  Marb.  1887,  6.  IBruns,  zui*  antiken  Sat.,  Preuss.  Jahrbb. 
61,  509. — MHeitzmann,  de  substantivi  ap.  poett.  satir.  coUocatione,  Bonn  1887. 
FI/t»o,  Varro  und  die  Satire,  Herm.  24,  67,  FMarx,  de  sat.  rom.  origine,  Bost.  1888; 
(on   the  spelling  satura  and  satira)  interpretationum   hexas  II,  Bost.  1889,  13. 

30,  2  (hymns)  FWEBoth,  lat.  Hymnen  d.  M  Alters,  Nachtr.  zu  Daniel  u.  a., 
Augsb.  1888.  APaadera,  le  origini  dei  canti  popolari  lat.  cristiani,  riv.  di  til.  17, 
455.  32,  5  (elegy)  KHMiiller,  de  similitudinibus  et  imaginibus  ap.  vett. 

poett.  eleg.,  Gott.  1887.  36,  2  (prose)  HSohlottmami.  ars  dialogorum  apud 

Or.  et  Bom.,  Bost.  1889.  36^  5  (speeches  in  the  histt.)  see  addenda  to  §  196, 

8.        6  (historians,  descriptions)  EZarncke,  commentatt.  Bibbeck.  274  sqq. 
37,  1   ad   fin.  (Annalists)  BNiese,   de  ann.  rom.  obss.  alterae,  Marb.  1888.        6 
Alieckzey,  gramm.  u.  rhetor.  Stellung  des  Adjektivums  bei  d.  Annalisten,  Cato  u. 
Sail.,  R^rl.  1888.  39,  3  (historical  writers  under  the  Empire)  EKlebs,  d. 

dynastische  Element  in  der  Gesch.8chreibung  d.  Kaiscrzeit,  histor.  Zeitschr.  NF. 
25,   213.        7  (Brunichius)   HGelzer,  lul.   Afric.   1,  229.  40,   1  (Corp. 

inscrr.  lat.)  there  have  now  appeared  also  vol.  XI  (1888),  XII  (1888),  XIV  (1887). 
Vol.  Ill :  supplem.  fasc.  1,  1890.    Vol.  V. :  supplem.  Italica  ed.  HPais,  Bome  1888. 
3  GBdeBosai,  inscr.  christianae  II,  1,  Bome  1888.  41,  p.  57,  1.  19  read 

585/169.  7  (granmiiir)  HNettleship,  Grammar  among  the  Bomans  in  the  first 
cent.  A.D.,  Joum.  of    phil.   15.  189.  42,  2   (metrical   systems)  GSchultz, 

Herm.  22,  278.  FLeo,  ib.  24,  180.  6  (glosses)  GGOtz,  Scaliger's  glossogr.  Studd., 
Lpz.  SBer.  1888,  219.  9  (glossaries)  Corpus  glossariorum  lat.  a  GLoewe  incoha- 
tum  compos,  rec.  ed.  GGoetz.  II:  glossae  latinograecae  et  gra  colatinae,  ac^\ 
minora  utriusque  linguae glossaria ;  IV:  gl.  codd.Vat.  3821,SGaIl.  912,  Leid.  67  F., 
Li)s.  1888.  89.  43,  o  (oratory)  ATartara,  i  precursor!  di  Cicerone,  Pisa  1888. 

46,  12  (Papal  epistles)  Cf.  §469,  5.  48,  2 (jurisprudence) GKriiger,  Gesch. 

d.  Quellen  u.  Lit.  des  rOm.  Bechts,  Lpz.  1888.  PJOrs,  rOm.  BtHjhtswissensch.  z.  Zeit 
d.  Bepublik  :  I  bis  auf  die  Catonen,  Berl.  1888.  49,  5  LMai,  der  Gegensatz 

der  Sabinianer  u.  Proculianer  etc.,  Heidelb.  1887.  51  (philosophy)  PHai't- 

lich,  exhortationum  {irpoTpeirrLKCov)  a  Graecis  Bomanisque  scriptarum  historia,  Lpz. 
Studd.  11,  209.  52  s«j[q.  SGi'mther.  Mathem.  Naturwissensch.  u.  Erdkunde 

im  Altertum  in  IwMtiller's  Handb.  d.  Alt.  W.  5, 1,  NOrdl.  1888.  53,  1  '^Des- 

siu8Mundu8)heis  identified  with  the  Mundus  in  Cic.  Att.  15,  29,  1  (J.  710/44) 
DDetlefsen,  Quellenschriftsteller  des  Plin.,  GlUckst.  1881.  54,  4  (Sabinus 

Tiro)  Detlef sen  1.1.  reads  more  correctly  Sabinius  Tiro.  On  Sergius  PauUus  (or 
Plautus)  Detlefsen  1.1.  5.    Cf.  §  266,  9.  11.        5  (Oppius)  Mommsen,  Mttnzw.  289. 

b73 
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7  (husbandry)  ABaranski,  Gesch.  d.  Tierzucht  u.  Tiermedizm  im  Altertnm,  Vienna 

1887.  OKoUer,  Tiere  des  klassischen  Altertums  in  kultur^eschichtl.  Beziehung, 
Innsbr.*  1887.  56,  2  (oculists)  a  list  of  those  mentioned  on  the  seals  in 
SReinach,  rev.  archaeol.  1888  1,  254.  6  ThPuschniann,  Gesch.  des  medicin.  Un- 
terrichts  von  d.  altesten  Zeiten  bis  zur  Gegenwart,  Lpz.  1889. 

61,  2  (Saturn ius)  FRamorino,  mem.  dell'  istit.  Lombardo  16(1886)  215. 
LValmaggi,  riv.  di  filol.  14,  228.  64,  3  (song  of  the  Salii)  carm.  sal.  rell.  ed. 

CMZander,  Lund  1888.  66,  1  (acta  Arvalium)  additional  discoveries :  R()ni. 

archaol.  Mitteil.  2,  141 ;  Berl.  phil.  Wschr.  1889,  42.- JWeisweiler,  zur  Erkl.  der 
Arvalakten,  JJ.  139,  37.  76,  2  (fasti  cap  it  ol  in  i)  ChrHtilsen,  on  the  date 

of  their  composition,  Herm.  24, 18o.  CCichorius,  de  fastis  coss.,  Lpz.  Studd.  9, 
171.  JKaerst,  Phil.  48,  338.  3  (acta  triumphftlia)  a  new  fragment :  ChrHiilsen, 
BerlphilWschr.  1889,  a94.  77,  1  (augural  books)  PRegell,  JJ.  135,  489.  137, 

380.  78,  1  (commentarii  consul um)  noticed  in  Bruns  font.*  162. 

83,  4  (earliest  inscriptions,  tnanios  med  fhefhaked  numasioi)  HDDarbishire, 
Journ.of  phil.16,196.  COZuretti, riv.  di  filol.  17, 68.  5(Dvenos  inscription) 
Elliot,  Oxf.  phil.  soc.  1888/89,  20.  RSConway,  Americ.  journ.  of  phil.  10,  445.  o 
(Caso  Cantovios)  GEdon,  acad.  des  inscr.  17.  Aug.  1888.  8  (column,  rostr.) 
EWOlfflin,  Munch.  SB3r.  1890,  293.  86,  2  (Laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 

Greek  influence)  against  this  view  GSteinhausen,  de  XII  tabb.  patria,  Greifsw. 
1887.-GGoetz,  ad  leg.  XII  tabb.  aJnotatt.,  Jena  1889.  88  (Cn.  Flavins) 

LTriemel,  J  J.  139,  209.  91,  8  LKoprivSek,  die  Gegner  des  Hellenismus  in 

Rom  bis  z.  Z.  Cic's,  Rudolf swert  1887.  94,  2(Andronicus)  ThZielinski, 

quaestt.  com.  103. 

96,  1  (Plautus)  Varro  LL.  7,  104  Menccius  (so  Flor.)  in  C<M%na  a  fringuiHa 
'Quidfringutis '  (Cas.  2,  3,  49).  97,  3  (Aulul.)  rec.  PLangen,  Paclerb.  1889. 

— LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  11,  142.      12,  106.  187.  4  (Capt.)  uitgegeben   door 

JSSpeijer,  Leid.  1887.  ed.  by  WMLindsay,  Oxf.  1887.— JSSpeijer  (on  cod.  Voss. 
Q.  30  s.  XII,  closely  related  to  Ambros.  E),  Mnem.  16,  121.  9  (Bacch.)  ATar- 
tara,  de  PI.  Bacch.,  Pisa  1889.  AEAnspach  (date  of  composition),  JJ.  139,  355. 
17  (Rud.^  FSchOll,  RhM.  43,  298.  GLangrehr,  Plautina.  De  Plauti  Rudente, 
Friedl.  i.  M.  1888.        19  (Trin.)  explained  by  JBrix  and  MNiemeyer,  Lpz.*  1888. 

98,  7  (diction,  see  also  addenda  to  §  111,  6)  Arlt,  servare  bei  Ter.  und  PI., 
Wohlau  1887.  JDorsch,  Assimilation  in  den  Compositis  bei  PI.  u.  Ter.,  Prager 
phil.  Studien  (1887),  1.  FHansen,  die  Adjektiva  auf  -bilis  im  archaischen  Lat., 
Phil.  47,  274.    JBach,  de  pronomm.  demonstr.  ap.  prise,  scriptores  lat.  I,  Strassb. 

1888.  APrehn,  quaestt.  PI.  de  pronom.  indefinit.,  Strassb.  1^^.  EZimmermann, 
quaestt.  Plant,  et  Ter.  I,  de  verbi  posse  fonnis  dissolutis,  LOrrach  1882.  ABf  11, 
de  locativo  in  prisca  lat.,  Breslau  1889.  Breytheer,  de  omissione  verbi  substantivi 
ap.  Plant.,  Lingen  1888.  HNeumann,  de  fnturo  in  priscorum  Latt.  vulgari  et 
cotidiano  sermone,  Bresl.  1888.  JMReiiikens,  d.  ace.  c.  inf.  bei  PI.  u.  Ter.  I, 
Dtisseldorf  1887.  PHinze,  de  an  particula  ap.  prise,  scriptt.,  Brandenb.  1887. 
HCElmer,  the  copulative  conjunctions  que  kt  atque  in  the  inscriptions  of  the 
Republ.,  in  Ter.  and  in  Cato,  Baltimore  1887.  JSchneider,  de  tempp.  ap.  prise, 
scriptt.  lat.  usu  quaestt.,  Glatz  1888.  ERodeiibusch,  de  tempp.  usu  Piaut., 
Strassb.  1888.  AWirtzfeld,  de  consecutione  tempp.  Plaut.  et  Ter.,  MUnster  1888. 
EPMorris  (interrogative  sentences  in  PI.  and  Ter.),  Americ.  journ.  of  phil.  10,  397. 
EBecker,  beiordnende  und  unterordnende  Satzverbindung  b.  d.  altlat.  Schrift- 
stellem,  Metz  1888.  WBock,  subiecta  rei  cum  actionis  verbis  coniungendi  usus  in 
prisca  latinitate  usque  ad  tempp.  Cic,  Lps.  188^).  FGoldmann  (see  1.  5  from  the 
end),  d.  poet.  Personification  II,  Halle  1887.  WvWyss,  d.  SpruchwOrt.3r  bei  d. 
rOm.  Komikem,  Zur.  1889.  EWolfflin,  d.  Wortspiel  im  Lat.,  Munch.  SBer.  1887 
2,  187        8  (prosody)  against  WMeyer  (1.  4  from  the  end)  PLangen,  Phil.  46.  401. 

99,  2  (prologues)  PTrautwein,  de  prologis  PL,  Berl.  1890.  8  (Beccadelli 
as  emendator  of  PI.)  GSuster,  Phil.  48,  456.  9  (MSS.)  Studemund's  apographon 
of  Ambros.  has  now  appeared  :  PI.  fabb.  reliq.  Ambros.  ed.  WStudemund,  Berl. 
1890.  11  (Editions^  by  Ritschl  and  others:  III,  4  Pseud.  1887.  5  Men.  1889. 
IV,  1  Cas.  1890.  13  (criticism)  FLeo,  vindic.  Plant.,  Rost.  1887.  BBaier,  in  the 
Abhh.  f.  MHertz,  Berl.  1888,  271. 

100  (E  NN I  e 8),  1  (birth-place)  ECocchia,  riv.  di  fil.  15,  489.  6  (portrait)  dis- 
I'overed  1884  at  Treves  (Bi^r.  Arch.  Ges.Sitz.  9.  Dec.  1888).  101,  3 (tradition) 

EZarncke,  commentatt.  Ribbeck.  274.     ThBirt,  zwei  poUt.  Satt.,  Marb.  1887,  64 

102,  1  (Alcumeo)  JVahlen, Berl.  ind.  Icct.  1887/88.  104,  6  (criticism) 
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JVahlen,  Berl.  SBer.  1888,  81 ;  ind.  lect.  Berl.  1888/89.  JMtthly,  BlfbayrGW.  24, 
469.  LHavet,  rev.  de  i)hil.  1890,  25.  (chronology)  FSchOll,  RhM.  44,  158.  (lin- 
guistic) AReichardt,  de  Enn.  aun.,  J  J.  139,  81.  777.  106,  2(Pacuvius) 
LMuller,  de  Pacuvii  fabulis,  BerL  1889.  106,  3  (Cae  cilius  Statins,  Eas- 
traria)  on  the  title  EWolfflin,  EhM.  43,  808.  108,  (Terence),  1  (life) 
EAbel,  die  ana  d.  Altert.  u.  M Alter  stammenden  Terenzbiographien,  Budapi'st 
1887  (in  Hungarian,  abridgment :  WschrfklPh.  1888,  1000).  8  (supposed  bust  of 
Terence)  FMarx,  Bostottk  ind.  lect.  1888/89,  10.  Gercke,  Berl.  Archaol.  Ges.  1890. 
March.  109,  2  (MSS.)  on  the  Benibinus  EHauler,  Wien.  Studd.  11, 268. 
<>  (prologuc?s)  PhFabia,  les  prologues  de  Ter.,  Par.  1889.  7  (edd.)  best  ind.  verbb. 
in  NELemaire's  Ausg.,  Par.  1828,  2,  2.  110,  3  (Heaut.  tim.)  HKriege, 
J  J.  141,  78.  4  (Phorm.)  ed.  by  ASIoman,  Lond.  1887.  5  (Hec.)  publ.  par 
PThomas,  Par.  1887.  6  (Ad.)  par  RAPessonneaux,  Par.  1888.— FSchOll,  RhM. 
44,  280.  FNencini,  contaminazione  in  Ter.  Ad.,  Pisa  1888.  Ill,  6  (diction, 
see  also  addenda  to  §98,  7)  OBOttger,  de  dum  particular  usu  ap.  Ter.  et  in  reliquiis 
tragg.  et  coinm.,  Halle  1887.  PGutjahr-Probst,  d.  Gebr.  von  ut  bei  Ter.  u.  Ver- 
wandtes,  Lpz.  1888.  ELalin,  de  dum  donkc  quoad  particulia  ap.  Ter.,  Norcopiae 
1888.  AWeninger,  de  parataxi  in  Ter.  fabb.,  Erl.  1888.  120  (Cato),  3 
(Ori^ines)  WSoltau^  WschrfklPh.  1888,  373.  122,  1  (de  agri  cultura, 
original  form)  PWels;^  quaestt.  Caton.  capp.  V,  Gott.  1886,  and  also  RReitzenstein, 
WschrfklPh.  1888,  587.  4  (diction)  Reckzey,  si»e  above  on  §  37,  6.  134 
(Accius),  4  LMttllerj  de  Accii  fabulis,  Berl.  1890.  141,  7  (Titius)  1.  2 
Macr.  3,  13,  13  TitiiM  tn  stuuione  leyis  Fanniae, 

143,  4  (LuciLiDS,  b.  26)  ThBirt,  zwei  politische  Satiren,  Marb.  1887,  74.  89. 
112.  11  (criticism)  BUcheler,  RhM.  43,  291.  CMFrancken,  Mnem.  16,  395. 
JMahly,  BlfbayrGW.  24,  474.  LHavet,  rev.  de  phil.  1890,  86.  12  (in  gen.)  PRasi, 
satira  Lucil.,  Padua  1888.  148,  2  (Stilo)  FMentz,  de  L.  Aelio  Stilone,  diss, 

lenens.  4, 1.  151,  5  (No v lus,  Pictores)  Wolfflin,  RhM.  43,  309.  163, 

5  ad  fin.  (Cannuti  us)  is  he  also  referred  to  Tac.  dial.  21  {ganuti  in  the  MSS.)  ?  Cf. 
§209,  9.  159,  2(L.  Plotius  Gallus)  FMarx,  interpretationum  hexas  II, 

Host.  1889, 9.  160,  2  (Tremellius  Scrofa)  RHeinze,  commentt.  Ribbeck. 

438.  162  (Cornif  ic.  ad  Herenn.j,  7  FMarx,  studia  Corn.,  RhM.  43,  376. 

GThiele,  de  Cornif.  et  Cic.  artibus  rhetoricis,  Greifsw.  1889.  166  (Varro), 

2(Logi8torici)  1.  1.  The  Logistoricus  Pius  de  pace  was  composed  only  after 
Sallust's  death,  therefore  during  Varro's  last  years.  Gell.  17,  18.  4  (Antiqq. 
div.  et  hum.)  ESchwarz,  de  M.  Varr.  ap.  sanctos  patres  vestigiis  cap.  II,  ace.  Var. 
antiquitatt.  rer.  div.  1.  XVI,  JJ.  Suppl.  16,  405.  5  (literary  history)  CCichorius. 
Varro*8  libri  de  scaenicis  originibus,  commentatt.  Ribbeck.,  Lps.  1888,  415.  FLeo, 
Varro  unddie  Satire,  Herm.  24,  67.  167,  3  (de  ling,  lat.)  GAntonibon,  riv. 

di  fil.  17,  177;  Phil.  48,  185  (cod.  Mutin.).  168,  2  (de  re  rust.)  recogn. 

HKeil,  Lps.  1889  (bibL  Teubn.).— RHeinze,  commentt.  Ribbeck.  431.  169, 3 

rdiction)  OROssner,  de  praeposs.  ab  de  ex  usu  Varron.,  Halle  1888.  JSitzler,  d. 
Casusgebr.  bei  Varro  I  (gen.  and    dat.),  Tauberbischofsh.  1889.  170,   2 

(Nigid.  Fig.)  HWinther,  WschrfklPh.  1889,  376.  ASwoboda,  Nig.  Fig.  frag- 
menta  cum  quaestt.  Nigid.,  Vienna  1889.  172,  2  (Atticus,  annates)  usSl 

in  the  restoration  of  the  fasti  Capitolini :  CCichorius,  de  fast,  consul,  antiq.,  Lpz. 
Stud.  9,  249.         7  (Sulpicius  Blitho)  cf.  §  208,  2.  174,  4  (Sulpicius 

Rufus)  on  his  latinity  JHSchmalz,  ZfGW.  35,  90.  5,  1.  7  (T.  Caesius)  cf. 
§  199,  6. 

175  (Cicero),  8  (portrait)  discovered  a.  1884,  in  the  mosaic  representing  the 
Muses,  at  Treves  (Arch.  Ges.  Berlin,  Sitz.  9.  Dec.  1888).  177,  3  (diction)  1.  11 

ChrJ&nicke,  d.  Verbindung  etc.  II,  Vienna  1887.  HLattmann,  de  coincidentia  ap. 
Cic,  Gott.  1888.  JLindvall,  de  coniunctivo  fut.  periphr.  ap.  Cic,  Lund  1888. 
AMarchi  humanitas,  humantjs  etc.  nei  Cic,  Milano  1889 ;  ORiemann,  unus  avec  le 
ginit,  chez  Cic,  rev.  de  phil.  12,  176.  4  (tradition)  HKarbaum,  de  origine 

exemplorum  Ciceronian,  ap.  grammaticos  lat.^  Wemiger.   1889.  177a,    1 

(Aratea)  GSieg,  de  Cicerone,  Gtermanico,  Avieno  Arati  interprett.,  Halle  1886. 
JMaybaum,  de  Cic  et  Germanico  Arati  interprett.,  Rost.  1889.  GKaufimann,  de 
Hy^ni  memoria  scholiis  in  Ciceronem  Harleianis  servata :  ace.  scholia  apparatu 
critico  et  notis  instructa,  Bresl.  1888  (Bresl.  phil.  Abh.  8,  4).  3  (de  invent.). 
WHaellingk,  Ciceronem  libros  de  in  v.  inscripsisse  rhetoricos,  Commentatt.  in  hon. 
Studemundi,  Strassb.  1889, 837.  7(deinvent.,  MSS.)  WFriedricfc,  varietas  cod. 
Voss.  70  ad  Cic.  de  inv.,  Mtthlhausen  1889.  EStrObel,  Phil.  47, 170.  Baudouin, 
rev.  de  phiL  12, 19.  178,  1  (jests)  ChrHerwig,  d.  Wortspiel  in  Cic  Reden, 
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Attendom  1889.  6  (silected  speeches)  6.  Von  Nohl's  ed.  voL  4  (Mar.  SuU.  Arch.) 
1889.  vol.  5  (Mil.  Lig.  Deiot.)  1888.  Oratt.  sel.  ex  edit.  CFwMuelleri  expr., 
Lps.  1889  II.  6  (criticism  relating  to  the  speeches)  ThStan^l,  Talliana  et  Mario- 
Victoriniana,  Munich.  1888,  1-11.  179,  11  (Verr.)  de  sign. ;  de  supplic.  expl. 

by  KHachtmann,  Gotha  1888.  89. — ACClark.  excerpts  from  the  Verr.  in  Harl. 
2682,  journ.  of  phil.  18,  69.  19  (pRab.  perd.  reo)  JSchmidt,  ZfoQ.  89,  211. 
ASchneider,  d.  Process,  d.  C.  Rab.,  Ziir.  1889.  20-23  (in  Catil.)  CJohn,  Phil. 
4(>,  651.  KFiisslein.  Cic.  erste  R.  gegen  Catil.,  Merseb.  1889.  AChambalu,  d. 
Verb.  d.  4.  catil.  Rede  zu  der  wirklich  gehaltenen  Rede,  Neuwied  1888.  24 
(pMur.)  AGrumme,  Cic.  pMur.  or.  dispositio,  Gera  1887.  28  (cum  senatui 
grat.  egit)  WStock,  de  recens.  Cic.  or.  c.  ssn.  gr.  eg.,  in  the  Genethl.  Gotting. 
1888, 106.  80  (de  domo)  FSch5ll,  Interpolatt.  etc.  in  Cic.  de  dome,  RhM.  43, 
419.  ThMattbias,  JJ.  139,  274.  LSchaum,  de  consecratione  domiis  Cic,  Mayen?e 
1889.  34  (pCael.)  ad  opbt.  codd.  recogn.  JCVoUgraff,  Leiden  1887.  37  (in 
Pis. )  EStrObel,  BlfbayrG.  25,  381.  38  (pPlancio)  on  the  date  ARKttrner,  d^ 
epp.   Cic.  post  red.,   Lpz.   1885,  49.  40  (pMil.)  AThChrist,  ZfOG.  34,  577. 

Fltzingt^r,  die  Metaphern  in  Cic.  pMil.,  Budweis  1888.  89  II.  41  (pMarc. ) 
SSihmid,  die  Echtheit  der  Rede  pMarc,  Ztirich  1888.  42  (pLig.)  expl.  b^' 
JStr^nge,  Gotha  1888.  43  (pDeiot.,  MSS.)  CFWMtlller,  JJ.  137,  137.  HNohl, 
ib.  137,  398. 

182  (rhetorical  works)  GThiele,  see  addenda  to  §  162,  7.  2  (tradition) 

RSabbadini,  riv.  di  fil.  16,  97.  ( de  or.)  b.  I  by  RStOlzle, Gotha  1887.  OHarnecker, 
aduott.  ad  Cic.  de  or.  1.  II,  Friedeb.  Nm.  1888.  6  ( top.,  MSS.,  crit.)  WFriedrich, 
JJ.  139,  281.        7  (de  opt.  gen.  orat.)  rec.  EHedicke,  Sorau  1889  (Progr.). 

188,  5  (philos.  works,  tradition)  on  Vind.  198  PSchwenke,  BerlphWschr. 
1889,  618.  6  CGiambelli,  fonti  delle  opere  filosof.  di  Cic,  Riv.  di  fil.  17,  116.  222. 
WKahl,  Demokrit  in  Cic.'s  philos.  Schrr.,  Diedenhofen  1889.  184,  1  (de 

rep.)  CWachsmuth,  Lpz.  Studd.  11,  197.  5  (Hortensius)  HDiels,  zu  Aristo- 
teles'  Protrept.  u.  Cic's  Hort.,  Arch.  f.  Gesch.  d.  Philos.  1,  477.  PHartlich  (above, 
§  51)  292.  HUsener  on  Dion.  Halic.  de  imitations,  Bonn  1889,  114.  6  (de  fin.) 
PLangen,  ad  Cic.  de  fin.  adnott.,  Miinst.  1888.  1888/89  IF.  8  ( Tusc. )  ASpongel, 
die  Personenzeichen  in  den  Hss.  der  Tusc,  Phil.  48,  367.  EStrObel  (on  Vatic.  3246 
s.  IX),  Phil.  49, 49.  10  ( na t.  d eor. )  PWendland,  Arch.  f.  Philos.  1, 200.  LRein- 
hardt,  d.  Quellen  v.  Cic.  n.  d.,  Bresl.  phil.  Abhh.  3,  2  1888.  PSchwenke,  appar. 
crit..  Classical  Review  Vol.  4.  nos.  9  and  10  (1890).  11  and  14  (Cato  and 
Lael.)  reo.  RNovak,  Prague  1889.  Cato  expl.  by  HAnz,  Gotha  1889.— MSS.  of 
Cato  :  SOdeVries,  cxercitatt.  pala^ofrr.,  Leid.  1890.  CHofstede  de  Groot,  Herrn.  25, 
293.  1(3  (off. )  cominentati  da  RSabbadini,  Turin  1888.— PKlohe,  de  Cic.  de  off. 
fonti  bus,  Greifsw.  1889.  186,  2  (hisbc.ry,  Oirl>^rffM)  CBuivsch,  conimentt. 

Ribbeck.  217.  7  (grammar)  HSchlag,  Cic.  als  Verfasaer  einer  gram  mat  isclieu 
Schrift,  Siegen  1888.  EZarnck«»,  commentt.  in  honor.  Studonmndi,  Strassb.  1889, 
195. — JWBeck,  de  svnonvma  Cic,  in  the  periodical :  Coniunctis  viribus  1  (1889), 
158;  BtrlphWsghr.  1890,  297.     GGoetz,  ib.  1890,  195. 

187,  2  (letters,  chronol.)  WStemkopff,  Cic.'s  Korrespondenz  aus  J.  68-(VJ, 
Elb^rfeld   1889.  4  (tradition)    LGurlitt,   Nonius   u.   die   Cic.-Briefe,  Steglitz 

1888  (especially  on  the  letters  ad  Ca^isarem).  7  (crit.)  LHolzapfel,  Phil.  46,  644. 
FMaixner,  ZfoG.  40,  B86.  188,  1,  2  ( ad  f  am. )  on  b.  5  genus  severum,  grave 

etc.  epistularum)  and  b.  6  (letters  of  condolence  and  congratulation)  LGurlitt,  JJ. 
187,  868.  3  (ad  Q.  fr. ),  2:  ad  Q.  fr.  epistula  prima,  avec  nn  comment,  par 
FAntoine,  Par.  1888.  4  (ad  M.  Brut.)  OESehmidt,  JJ.  141,  109;  Phil.  49,  8S. 
189,   1  (ix)ems)  Lindner,  Cic.  als  Dichter,  Prague  1888.  191,   5  (notae 

Tiron.)  WSehmilz,  d.  tironischen  Noten  de^  B-rn.  611,  Stenographenzeitung  1888 
no.  23 ;  d.  tiron.  Noten  in  den  Hs-s.  d^^r  Kolner  Dombibliothek,  NArohftidGesch.  11, 
lOf).     FRuesa,  d.  tironischen  Endungen,  Munich  1889. 

195,  ^»  (C  A  Ks  AR  ,  diction)  PHelhvig,d.  Pl.-onasmus  b.  C,  Berl.  1889.  RMeuge, 
d.  Rolativum  b.  Caes.,  Halle  1889;  d.  Bezeichn.  des  reciproken  Verhaltnisses  bei 
C,  J.I .  189,  2G5.  196,  2  ( MSS.)  FRamorino,  cod.  Rice  (di  Caes.)  col laziouato, 

riv.  di  til.  18,253.  8  (bell.  galJ.)  HKloevekorn,  d.  Kampfe  Caes.'s  gegen  die 
Helvetier,  Lpz.  188Ji.  PhFabia.  de  oratt.  in  Caes.  b.  g.,  Paris  1889.  RRichter, 
krit.  B*)m.  zu  Caes.  b.  g.  b.  7,  Stargard  1889.  JLange  (b.  g.  5,  8  sqq.),  JJ.  139,  187. 
II  (  b.  civ.)  ed.  WThPaul,  Prague  1889.  JJCornelissen  (b.  civ.  and  alex.,  Mnem. 
17,  44.  (reix">rts  of  legates)  WEhrenfried,  qua  ratione  Caesar  legatorum  relationes 
adhibuerit,  WiirzV.  1888.  197,  1  (^continuator  of  Caesar)  OHirschfeld  (on 
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the  preface  to  b.  g.  VIII),  Herm.  24,  101. — EPourer,  ephemerides  Caesarianae 
rerum  ab  ineunte  bello  afr.  usque  ad  extr.  bell.  hisp.  gestarum,  Bonn  1889.  6 
(bell,  alex.)  expl.  b^r  BSchneider,  Berlin  1888.  7  GLandsraf,  Unteras.  m 

Caes.  u.  8.  Fortsetzem,  insbes.  tiber  Autorschaft  u.  Kompos.  des  b.  alex.  u.  afr., 
Erl.  1888  (compare  AKOhler,  BlfbayrGW.  25,  516.  BSchneider,  ZfGW.  48, 
Jahresb.  112).  GLandgraf,  bell.  Alex.  48-64  recently  published,  Erl.  1890.  C. 
Asinii  PoUonis  (!)  bellum  africum  rec.  emend,  adn.  EWOlfflin  et  AMiodonski, 
Lpe.  1889.    EWOlfflin,  Munch.  SBer.  1889,  319 ;  ArchfLexikogr.  6,  85. 

198,  5  (Nkpos,  de  vir  ill.)  abbot  Wibald  of  Stablo  (s.  XH)  in  Jaffa's  bibl. 
rer.  Germ.  1,  277  Uge  TranquUlum^  lege  Comelium  Nepotem  et  alios  quoadam  gentiles 
de  viria  illustribui :  tarda  esse  scripta  intelleges  quae  vix  a  quoquam  studiosissimo  legi 
possiniy  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  viri  illustrc-s  of  Nepos  solely  from  Hierony- 
mus,  notwithstanding  MManitius,  Philol.  47,  567.  9  (crit.)  GGemss,  z.  Reform 
der  Textkritik  d.  Com.  N.,  B^?rl.  1888 ;  a  new  class  of  MSS.  of  Com.  Nep.,  Berl- 
WschrfklPh.  1889,  801.  11  (sources)  ELippelt,  quaestt.  biograph.,  Bonn  1889, 
87-48.  GHiihnel,  d.  Quellen  d.  Nepos  iih  Hann.,  Jena  18fe.  12  (diction) 
EKOhler,  Sprachgebr.  d.  Nep.  in  d.  Kasuasyntax,  Gotha  1888.  200,  2 

( Dirae)  MKothstein,  de  diris  et  Lydia,  Herm.  23,  508.  GE^kuche,  de  Val.  Catone 
deque  diriset  Lydia,  Marb.  1889.  208,2  (Lucretius,  models)  HPullig, 

Ennio  quid  debuerit  Lucretius  I,  Halle  1888.  4  (authorities  and  system) 
HSchUtte.  Theorie  der  Sinnf^sempfindd.  bei  Lucr.,  Danz.  1888.  MLongo,  Lucrezio, 
sagg.  critico,  Sansevero  1887.    Lohmann,  Analyse  des  lucr.  Ged.  u.  philos.  Gehalt 

I,  Holmstedt  1889.  OWeissenfels,  Lucrez  u.  Epikur,  Analyse  etc.,  Lausitz. 
Magazin  65, 1. — FMarx,  d.  Venus  des  Lucrez,  Bonner  Studien  ftir  RKekul6,  Bonn 
1890, 115.  5  (diction)  JWoltjer,  Mnemos.  17,  64  ( Personal  pronomina  bei  Lucr). 
10  '(crit.)  ThTohte,  Lucr.  1,  483-598,  Wilhelmshaven  1889.  206,  2 
(Sal LUST,  Cat.)  rec.  GLinker,  ed.  2  car.  PhKlimscha,  Vienna  1888;  avec  un 
(^ommentaire  etc.  par  FAntoine  et  BLallier,  Par.  1888. — CThiaucourt,  4tude  sur 
la  conjuration  de  Catil.de  Sail.,  Par.  1887.  206,  7  (Sail,  and  Thuk.) 
RSchild,  quibus  in  rebils  Sail.  Thucydidem  respexerit,  Nordhausen  1888.  9 
(diction)  GMiiller,  Phraseologie  des  Sail.  I,  Kothen  1888.  EBOkman,  de  particulis 
copul.  ET  QUE  ATQUE  ap.  S.,  Upsala  1887.  Reckzey,  see  addendum  to  §  37,  6. 
Wilckens,  z.  Synt.  des  S.,  Lahr  1888.  JSorn,  cf.  §  348,  7.  FAntoine,  sur  Pemploi 
de  quelques  particules  (skd,  csTEauM,  equidem,  ne)  dans  S.,  Ann.  de  Bord.  1889,  51. 
ASbitz,  clas  Gerundium  bei  S.,  Krems  18^.  209^  2(Cornificius)  ACima, 
de  Q.  Cornificio  e  numero  oratorum  eximendo,  Riv.  di  filol.  16,  301.  12  (Ann. 
Cimber)  on  the  Tau  gaUicum:  GKaibel,  RhM.  44,  316.  212,  4  (Publilius, 
S«ntenzen  aus  s.  Mimen  gesammelt)  Date  ?  Conjecture  by  ORossbach.  de  Sen.  libr. 
recens.  (Bi-esl.  1888)  86.  218,  1  (Tic  id  as)  on  Perilla  =  Metella  see  FLeo  in 
Kiessl.-Wilam.  phil.  Unterss.  2,22.  4  (Quintil.  Varus  Cremon.)  CPascal, 
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